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CHAPTER  L 

MAIfirSBS  AlID  CUBTOMS  OF  TBI  PftONTlER  POPULATION  EAST  AND 

BOOTH  OP  THB  QUO  BEVBB.^A.I>.  1770  TO  1610. 

Jbgumvd'  Cflttdition  of  the  frontier  BctUenunli  of  western  Pennsylvania  a^  Vig^ 
ginia.  —  ChRrnctcristic  Traits  uf  tfie  Pioneers  generally.  —  Mannert  and  Customs: 
1.  CoUumeof  the  Hantera:  the  Hunting -shirt ;  PautolcNjna ;  Breech-doth  and  Leg* 
giaa;  MooeMiB.<— 9.  ffabUaiioni  the  Log  Cabin;  ita  Loettioo;  intamal  Appear- 
ance.— 3.  Employments:  the  retpectiye  Duties  of  Man  and  Wife. — 4.  />»>/.•  Mcata; 
wild  Game;  Bread;  Pono  ,  Journey  cake ;  Ho::^  and  Hommony ;  8tii  stl'i.tes  for  Tea 
•nd  Coffee. — 5.  Seltkment  Rights :  Nature  and  Extent ;  tomahawk  liu^irovementc. 

Ar^tfr  Btatimit  Warn  mad  Oaotmetlaii t  Ha  Looate  and  Vae;  Statfaoa  ia 
Keatody. — 7.  HmUem  Science  of  Hunt  ini^';  ahuntinir  Camp;  Game;  Hides;  Pal> 
tries. — 8.  •  nirMial  Trips  to  Baltimore  and  Frederic;  Equipment  of  Cam- 

Tan;  soUtary  Iiout«  acnws  the  Moantaiiia;  Order  of  March;  Fare. — 9.  The  moral 
8en$er  atate  of  Mania;  natoral  Honaaty  and  Senie  of  Honor  tim  aoptena  Law; 
fcneof  Public  Ojunion;  "  Lyuch Law "  Regulators."— 10.  Social  Vntimt  Hoo* 
pitality;  ^N>eiality ;  Conviviality;  a  marriaet-  Party;  Sports  aufl  Amusements. — 11. 
Boatmen :  general  Character ;  Coatame;  Uabita;  peculiar  Traits  of  Character. — IS. 
JNMpimI  Ckanulttf  iMvonity  of  Peoplo  and  Languages  Uaadod;  Peediarttiea  of 
FeaXngv  and  Habita  aaatralizcd ;  Influence  of  free  Govemauat  upon  the  Kntt-r])riao 
and  moral  Clinrrtr'or. — 13.  Relhi  •'•■!-  7'rf;;f^  :  Hi  If -I'nTi  dificonncrtcd  witli  <  -1  Pow- 
«r|  Miniaters  dependent  hr  Sappurt  upuu  their  own  Merit ;  religions  "  Awakeuiugs," 
or'*B«vivab,"iiithe  West;  "  Camp-Dieetuig"  Seem ;  Origin  of  Camp  Meotbga  in 
Kentucky  and  Tooneasce ;  Camp  Meeting  at  Cam  B,idge ;  at  Deaha's  Creek ;  at 
Cabin  Creek;  astonishinL'  Influence  of  sylran  Preachincr,  and  the  attendant  Cirratn. 
stances ;  extraordi&ai}'  Conversions  i  Distarbaiic«  of  mental  and  nenrons  Systems. 

Wbatbvbb  pertains  to  manners  and  customs  of  the  early 
inoneer  settlers  on  the  tributary  waters  of  the  Ohio^appIieSt 
with  nearly  equal  correctness,  to  the  early  white  population 
of  all  the  western  half  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  no  less 
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than  to  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  from  the  year  1770  to  1794, 
and  to  the  white  settlements  northwest  of  the  Ohio,  until  the 
termination  of  tlie  Indian  war  by  the  victoriouft  arms  of  Gen- 
eral Anthony  Wayne.  All  the  settlements  on  the  northwest, 
as  well  as  those  on  the  southeast  side  of  the  Ohio,  during  the 
hostilities  of  the  western  tribes,  were  placed  in  nearly  the  same 
crreumstances  in  every  thing  pertaining  to  frontier  life. 

[A.D.  1770-1794.]  .One  general  trait  has  always  charac- 
terized most  of  the  frontier  settlers  contiguous  to  hostile 
tribes  of  Indians,  and  that  is  a  daring,  fearless,  and  enterpris- 
mg  spirit ;  a  hardy,  robust,  and  patient  constitution,  unaccua> 
tomed  to  the  refinements,  luxuries,  or  comforts  of  the  older 
Atlantic  colonies.  The  circumstances  by  which  they  were 
suiTounded  were  such  as  tended  to  form  cunstitutiuns  capable 
of  enduring  almost  any  privation  or  bodily  exposure  without 
4an<xer  of  serious  disadvantage,  mentally  or  physically. 

Such  qujilifications  were  indispensable  to  those  whose  situa- 
tion compelled  them  to  brave  the  inrlenienry  of  the  seasons, 
far  remote  from  civilized  life,  and  to  contend  with  the  fierce 
beasts  of  prey,  and  with  the  wily  savai:re  in  his  native  haunts 
and  forests.  The  pioneer  who  advances  into  the  American 
wilderness  against  the  consent  of  the  fierce  and  vindictive  sav- 
age, must  possess  no  ordmary  share  of  courage,  and  an  iron 
constitution  to  sustain  him. 

To  form  a  proper  estimate  of  the  character  of  tlie  western 
pioneer,  we  must  view  him  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  under 
the  circumstances  in  which  be  is  placed ;  examine  him  in  his 
manners,  customs,  mode  of  life ;  in  his  pursuits*  pastimes,  and 
his  domestic  relations.  Living  in  constant  intercourse  with 
the  savage  tribes,  his  costume,  manner  of  life,  habits,  and  cus- 
toms were  necessarily  half  savage  and  half  civilized,  and  often 
the  whole  character  of  the  savage  was  assumed. 

I.  The  costume  of  the  pioneer  was  simple,  plain,  and  well 
adapted  for  use,  comfort,  and  durability,  and  not  unlike  that 
of  the  native  savages.  The  ordinary  apparel  of  the  hunter 
consisted  of  a  peltry  cap,  pantaloons,  buckskin  moccasins,  and 
a  htmtinf^-shirt.  izirded  with  a  leather  belt.  Over  this  was 
worn  tlie  cross-belt  oi  the  shot-ponrh  and  powder-horn,  cross- 
iniT  from  the  left  shoulder  to  the  rieht  side.  On  actual  hunting 
duty,  and  during  inclement  weather,  a  pair  of  **  leggins"  were 
closely  wrapped  upon  the  legs  and  lower  portion  of  the  thighs, 
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of  dressed  deer-skm  made  smooth  and  fiim.  The  pantaloons, 
worn  tight  and  close  to  the  legs,  were  made  of  domestic  linsey, 
or  tow-linen,  bat  more  commonly  of  soft  and  pliant  dressed 
bnckskin,  wMeh  was  both  elastic  and  durable. 

Sometimes,  instead  of  pantaloons,  the  hunter  adopted  the 
•*  long  leggins"  of  the  Indian,  which  extended  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  thighs,  while  the  breech  and  loins  were  covered  with  the 
more  convenient  breech-cluih  ol  Uie  savage,  secured  by  a  gir- 
dle around  the  waist.  This  coverincr  was  formed  by  a  piece  of 
cloth  or  liricTi.  nearly  a  yard  long,  and  eight  or  ten  inches  wide, 
passed  between  the  thighs,  with  the  two  extremities  carried 
under  the  belt,  in  front  and  rear,  and  the  loose  ends  hanging 
over  the  girdle  behind  and  belbre  served  as  ornamental  flaps. 
Till  se  flaps  were  often  ornamented  with  coarse  embroidery. 
The  leggins  were  attached  by  straps,  or  suspenders,  to  the 
same  girdle.  With  this  dressy  the  npper  part  of  the  thighs  and 
hips,  for  the  sake  of  free  action,  were  partially  exposed,  unless 
cohered  by  the  skirt  of  the  hunting-shirt 

After  the  settlements  had  advanced  to  some  degree  of  civ- 
ilised refinement,  this  costume,  formed  of  dressed  buckskin,  had 
been  adopted  by  the  young  beaux  as  a  fancy  dress  to  display 
their  fine  forms  and  persons.  To  do  this  more  elTecUialK ,  it  has 
been  no  uncommon  occurrence  for  them  to  make  their  appear- 
ance in  church  during  public  worship,  and  gravely  take  their 
seat  in  the  congregation,  or  stand  gazing'  with  stoical  intiitier- 
ence,  in  imitation  of  Indian  curiosity,  but  not  contributinir  in 
the  least  to  the  sedate  devotion  of  the  young  ladies  present.* 

The  huntittg'shirt  was  a  characteristic  article  of  costume 
among  the  western  emigrants.  Although  many  declined  as- 
suming the  leggins  and  breech-cloth  of  the  Indian,  and  still  ad- 
hered to  the  pantaloons  and  breeches  of  their  ancestors,  all 
adopted  the  hunting-slnrt  as  an  overcoat,  peculiarly  adapted  to 
their  firontier  mode  of  life,  from  its  comparative  simplicity  of 
fonn,  and  its  oonveiueiiee  in  their  rambles  and  hunting  eicur- 
sbns  through  brush  and  the  forests'.  Hence,  as  Dr.  Doddridge 
•observes,  the  hunting-shirt  was  iiniversany  worn.  It  was  a 
kind  of  loose  frock,  reaching  half  way  down  the  thighs,  with 
large  sleeves,  open  before,  and  so  wide  as  to  lap  over  a  foot 

*  See  Doddridge'a  Notes  oq  Western  Virginia,  p.  115.  This  is  a  valuable  little  work 
fa  one  vvdoim  IteMK  tiMtjiig  of  tiie  euiy  ■etdmnrait  new  IIm  Ohb  Bir«r,  tbe  mtii- 
Dera  aixi  rusb:>mii  of  tlio  people,  and  the  Ib^n  WftM  io  tittt  reglOQ,  by  Bev.  Joi«pb 
Doddridge,  wL  im,  Welktmig,  Virgiiiia. 
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or  more  when  belted.  The  cape  was  large,  and  sometimes 
handsomely  fringed  with  a  raveled  piece  of  cloth,  different  in 
color  from  the  hunting-shirt  itself."  The  bosom  of  this  dresSt 
above  the  belt  which  encircled  the  waist,  served  as  a  wallet  to 
carry  a  chunk  of  bread  and  ''jerked  bee("  cakes,  tow  for  the 
gun,  and  other  necessaries  for  a  hunter  and  warrior.  The  belt, 
which  was  always  tied  behind,  served  to  hold  the  dress  close 
and  in  order*  On  the  right  side  was  suspended  a  tomahawk, 
and  on  the  left  a  scalping-knife,  each  in  a  leathern  case. 

The  hunting-shirt  was  generally  made  of  linsey,  sometimes 
of  coarse  linen,  and  occasionally  a  very  fine  one  ibr  summor 
was  made  of  calico,  or  of  dressMl  deer-skins  for  winter ;  the 
latter  were  very  warm  in  cold  and  dry  weather,  but  were  not 
well  adapted  for  rain.  Sometimes  the  deer-skin  liunUiig-&hnt 
was  oraamented  with  inujicrnns  tassels  and  bands  of  fringed 
deer-skin  around  the  ska  is,  ihe  cape,  and  even  around  the 
sleeves  near  the  shoulders  and  wrists. 

Under  the  huriting-shirt  was  often  worn  an  ordinary  vest, 
made  of  the  same  material,  while  a  common  cotton  or  linen 
shirt  was  worn  next  the  skin.  Such  was  the  apparel  adapted 
to  freedom  of  action,  and  to  the  life  of  a  hunter. 

The  "  moccasins"  are  Indian  coverings  for  the  feet  instead 
of  shoes.  These  were  made  of  thick,  dressed  buckskin,  in  a 
single  piece,  gathered  by  a  single  seam  on  top  of  the  foot  from 
the  too  to  the  instep,  and  by  another  from  the  bottom  of  the 
heel  to  the  top  without  gathers,  as  high  as  the  ankle  joint,  or 
higher.  Flaps  were  left  on  each  side,  which,  in  cold  weather, 
,  could  be  closely  adjusted  around  the  ankle  and  lower  part  of 
the  leg ;  but  in  dry  weather  these  flaps  were  permitted  to  hang 
down  over  the  upper  side  of  the  foot.  These  flaps  in  the  In- 
dian moccasin  were  often  highly  ornamented  by  a  species  of 
figures, embroidered  with  variegated  porcupine  quills  and  shells, 
similar  to  oar  niodeiu  bead-work  ;  iii  fact,  many  of  them  were 
handsomely  covered  with  the  brilliant  colors  of  bead  embroid- 
ery. 

In  cold  weather  the  moccasin  was  well  stuffed  around  the 
feet  with  loose  deer-hair,  wool,  or  leaves,  to  protect  the  feet 
from  the  inclement  weather.  The  scams  in  this  covering  for 
the  feet  were  sewed  and  gathered  by  means  of  an  awl  and 
thongs  of  buckskin,  or  the  sinews  of  the  deer,  which  were 
known  by  the  general  term  of  whangs"  Every  hunter's  shot- 
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pooch  was  supplied  with  a  rude  moccasin-awl  and  a  loU  of 
bucksldtt,  and  whangs  for  mending  and  patching  his  moccasins 
at  night.  It  was  the  use  of  buckskin  moccasins  in  wet  weath- 
er, and  cold  spring  thaws,  doubtless,  that  laid  the  foundation 
for  the  iuTeterate  cases  of  rheumatism  so  common  among  the 
early  settlers  of  the  Ohio  region.* 

2.  IlaJbitations. — The  iug  cabin  was  the  primitive  abode  of 
the  agricultural  population  wliich  first  advanced  west  of  the 
Hi'  ufitains  upon  the  waters  of  the  Ohio.  These  habitntn^ns  of 
tlie  wcsti  ru  settlements  were  rude  and  simple,  and  well  adapt- 
ed to  tiie  circumstances  by  which  they  were  surrounded.  Al- 
most the  only  tools  possessed  by  the  tirst  settlers  were  axes, 
faatcliets,  imives,  and  a  few  augers.  They  liad  neither  saw- 
mills nor  carpenters,  nails  nor  glass,  bricks  nor  masons.  Each 
house  erected  was  of  similar  construction,  and  consisted  of  one 
or  more  log  pens,  in  the  shape  of  a  square  or  parallelogram, 
with  the  logs  notched  at  each  end,  and  riding  transyersely  on 
each  other^  ibrmmg  the  body  of  the  houses  The  logs  were  cut 
to  one  length,  and  were  selected  of  nearly  the  same  sise ;  they 
were  put  up,  either  round,  and  with  the  bark  on,  or  were  neat- 
ly hewed  on  two  sides,  just  as  the  taste  and  means  of  the  build* 
er  might  prompt  Aiier  the  pen  was  raised  to  the  height  of 
eight  or  ten  feet  from  the  foundation,  the  gable  ends  were  car- 
ried up  with  ridge  poles  exteiiding  lengtliwjsc  lur  the  support 
of  the  clap-hoard  rool^  The  clap-board  sliiugles  were  laid  iii 
regular  courses,  over  each  of  which  a  w^eight  pole  was  laid, 
and  retained  in  its  place  by  short  blocks  of  wood  at  right  an- 
gles intervening. 

The  roof  being  completed,  a  door  was  cut  out  and  faced,  and 
also  a  window,  if  it  were  deemed  necessary  or  desirable. 

The'  spaces  between  the  logs  of  the  house  were  closed  by 
«  chinking,"  or  small  blocks  of  wood  riding  upon  each  other, 
and  afterward  daubed  and  plastered  with  tempered  clay  or  mud. 
An  opening  was  also  cut  out  for  the  chimney,  and  a  wooden 
square  stack,  of  small  pieces  of  wood,  rudely  dove-tailed  to  one 
end  of  the  house,  was  built  up^  tapering  to  the  top.  It  was  so 
connected  with  the  house  as  to  form  a  large  fireplace  and  chim- 
ney literally  outside  of  the  house.  This  chimney  was  chinked, 
daubed,  and  plastered  similar  to  the  house,  except  tlmt  the  |)la8- 
tering  was  chiefly  inside,  and  quite  thick,  to  protect  tiie  wood- 

*  See  DcNkhidge'e  Kole^p.  Uf 
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en  structure  from  the  action  of  the  fire  withiiu  The  jambs  and 
back  of  the  fireplace  were  also  further  lecured  by  three  up- 
right, largey  flat  stones  laid  in  mud. 

The  earth  was  often  the  only  floor,  but  more  commonly  the 
floor  was  made  of  *^  puncheons,",  or  slabs  split  from  logs,  hewed 
smooth  on  the  upper  side,  and  resting  bedded  upon  poles  raised 
above  ground.  The  **  loft,"  or  attic  story,  sometimes  had  a 
puncheon  floor,  and  a  rude  ladder  in  one  comer  served  as  a 
stairway.  The  door  was  made  ol"  thick  claj)-boards  spHt  from 
oak  logs,  and  pinned  to  cross-pieces,  aiid  were  hung  upon 
wooden  hinges,  and  fastt  ued  by  a  wooden  latch.  The  open 
door  or  the  broad  chimney  admitted  liglit  by  day,  and  a  rous- 
ing fire  and  a  bear-grease  lamp,  or  a  bulialo-tallow  caii(Ue,  were 
their  resource  at  night. 

As  soon  as  the  mechanic  and  merchant  appeared,  sashes 
with  two  or  four  lights  of  glass  might  be  seen  set  into  gaps 
cut  through  the  side  logs.  C'otemporaneously,  old  barrels 
began  to  constitute  the  tops  of  chimneys,  and  joists  and  plank, 
sawed  by  hand,  took  the  place  of  puncheons.* 

At  first  log  cabins  were  built  in  villages  or  clusters,  and  sni^ 
rounded  with  stockades  formed  by  logs  set  upright  in  the 
ground,  and  made  bullet-proof  for  mutual  protection  against 
Indian  surprise  and  massacre. 

The  location  of  the  house  was  generally  in  some  vale  or  dell, 
near  a  running  stream  of  water,  or  near  some  permanent  spi  ng. 
Thus  ihev  consulted  their  own  convenience  in  obtainin<^  a  con- 
slant  supply  of  water,  and  also,  considering  that  every  thing 
coming  to  the  house  from  abroad  is  more  easily  carried  **  down 
hill"  than  up,  the  iiouse  was  seldom  placed  upon  an  eminence. 
In  all  the  iirst  locations  the  bottoms  were  selected,  and  the 
contiguous  ridges  formed  the  boundaries  of  the  tract.  This 
continued  the  system  of  square  surveys  was  introduced, 
when  the  boundaries  of  tracts  were  straight  lines,  and  not  the 
natural  features  of  the  country. 

The  inside  appearance  of  a  firontier  habitation  was  also 
unique,  and  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  times.  Bo- 
leaus,  side-boards,  and  armors  were  unknown,  and  so  were 
theur  uses.  The  whole  fiimiture  of  a  room  consisted  of  one 
home-made  bedstead,  and  one  trundle  bedstead  under  it  for 
children,  both  well  furnished  with  bear  skins  and  buffalo  robes 

*  See  K.ejxkll'1  Life  ol  Jacktoo,  p.  74,  75. 
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instead  of  blaoketa ;  a  few  split-bottom  chairs,  and  a  few  three- 
legged  stools,  a  small  movable  bench  or  table,  sqpported  by  twe 
pairs  of  croBS-lega,  for  the  family  meals ;  a  shelf  and  water- 
bucket  near  the  door.  The  naked  wood  and  clay  wallst  in* 
stead  of  the  ornamental  pai>er  and  tapestry  of  the  cities,  were 
embellished  with  the  whole  wealth  of  the  family  wardrobe. 
The  frocks*  dresses,  and  bed-gowns  of  the  women,  the  hunting- 
shirts,  pantaloons,  and  arms  of  the  men,  all  were  suspended 
around  the  walls  from  wooden  hooks  and  pegs,  and  served  as 
a  good  index  to  the  industry  and  neatness  of  the  mistress  of 
the  house.  The  cooking  utensils  and  table  furniture  consisted 
of  a  few  iron  pots,  ''pewter  {>lates  and  dii^hes,**  spoons,  knives 
and  forks,  which  had  been  iraiisj»ui  ic»l  iVoni  the  east  with  their 
salt  and  iron  ;  besides  these,  a  few  wo<j(!en  bowls,  or  trench- 
ers," "  nogerinsT  and  gourds,*'  cumpieted  the  list  of  cooking  and 
eating  utensils.* 

The  domestic  employments  of  the  women  were  ciiielly  in  the 
household  aifairs.  They  milked  the  cows,  and  prepared  food 
and  clothing  for  the  family ;  washed  the  clothing,  and  regulated 
the  mimtticB  of  domestic  affairs. 

>  3»  The  employment  of  families  was  arranged  by  common 
custom.  The  husband  was  chiefly  engaged  in  procuring  food 
and  materials  for  clothmg ;  in  erecting  cabins  and  inclosures ; 
in  deariiig  and  cultivating  the  land ;  and  in  building  forts  and 
stations  for  mutual  protection  against  Indian  hostilities.  Miich 
of  Ins  time  in  the  cold  season  was  spent  in  roaming  the  forests 
m  quest  of  deer,  bear,  or  other  game,  with  which  the  unfre- 
quented forests  abotmded.  The  dressed  skin  of  the  bear,  the 
buifalo,  and  the  deer,  with  its  coat  of  long  and  shat^^\  hair, 
often  served  the  double  purpose  of  bed  and  blanket,  and  much 
more  effectually  protected  the  delicate  from  the  rigors  of  winter. 

As  the  settlements  advance<l  in  age  and  improvement,  during 
the  cessation  of  Indian  hostilities,  the  exceptions  to  these  gen- 
«ral  remarks  became  mure  trequent. 

4.  The  diet  was  plain  and  homely.  Wild  game  cnii-ti luted 
the  chief  portion  of  animal  food.  The  flesh  of  the  bear  was 
highly  prized,  and  could  easily  be  made  a  good  substitute  for 
beef  and  bacon ;  the  deer  yielded  the  most  delicious  venison, 
fir  preferable  to  veal ;  occasionally  the  flesh  of  an  elk  or  but 
£ilo  supplied  the  place  of  fresh  beef.   The  flesh  of  the  partridge, 
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the  wild  pigeon,  the  pheasant,  the  wiid  turkey,  and  the  hke, 
yielded  a  more,  delicious  iaie  than  any  domestic  fowl.  The 
Bquirrelf  the  rabbit,  the  opossum,  and  many  other  smaller 
quadrupeds,  supplied  the  delicacies  of  veal,  iamb,  mutton,  and 
poi^. 

Com*meal,  pounded  in  a  wooden  mortar,  or  ground  in  a  hand- 
mill  of  steel,  supplied  the  jdace  of  flour,  and  all  the  ptepara* 
tions  of  wheat  The  dough,  properly  prepared,  was  Bprea4 
upon  a  piece  of  shaved  clap-board  from  three  to  four  inches 
wide,  and  from  fifteen  to  twenty  inchee  long,  and  baked  upon 
the  hearth.  When  both  sides  were  perfectly  done,  it  was  called 
journey-cake,**  or  Johnny-cake.  A  journey-cake  board  was  aa 
^  indispensable  implement  of  frontier  cooking.  Johnny-cake  and 
pone  were  the  only  varieties  of  bread  used  among  the  early 
trontier  settlements  for  breaklast  and  dinner.  At  supper,  itnlk 
aiid  mush  were  the  standard  dish.  When  nuik  was  not  plenty, 
the  lack  was  supplied  by  the  sul>sf  aiitial  dish  of  hommony.  or 
pounded  corn  thoroughly  boiled.  Sometimes  maple  molasses 
or  bear* s  oil,  and  the  trravy  from  fried  meat,  served  as  a  sub* 
Stitute  lor  milk  in  tlie  regular  supper  dish.* 

After  domestic  stock  began  to  multiply,  one  of  the  standing 
dishes  in  western  Pennsylvania  and  Kentucky  was  hog  and 
hommony."  Vegetables  at  length  began  to  be  cultivated  in 
abundance,  and  every  garden  yielded  a  supply  of  common  culi* 
nary  vegetables,  such  as  pease,  beans,  lettuce,  radishes,  cabbagei 
and  many  other  choice  articles ;  while  the  "  tmek-patch^  dose 
by  furnished  a  supply  of  roasting  ears,  squashes,  pumpkins,  and 
potatoes.  The  standard  dinner  dish**  at  log-rollings,  house- 
raisings,  and  harvest  days  was  a  large  **  pot-pie,"  Inclosiqg 
minced  meats,  birds,  or  fruits. 

Tea  and  coflee  were  unknown,  and  many  of  the  native  fron- 
tier inhabitants  attained  to  the  age  of  manhood  without  havinir 
ever  seen  or  tasted  these  luxuries  ;  veL  ihc  root  and  bark  of 
the  sassafras  furnished  a  valuable  substitute  for  the  exotic  from 
China,  while  parched  rye  and  beans  formed  a  substitute  for 
cotiee.  lu  many  of  the  remotest  settlemeuts  swrh  articles  as 
tea-cups  and  saucers  were  unknown.  At  length  the  manufac- 
tures and  agricultural  products  of  the  older  settlements,  and 
cattle  and  hogs,  were  introduced,  and  the  frontier  manners 
yielded  to  the  civilized. 
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5.  SeUbment  RightM^ — In  Ibitiuiig  setUements  and  making  lo- 
catioDB  of  land,  each  settler  had  a  valid  claim  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Virginia  laws.  One  of  these  allowed  to  each  emi« 
grant  as  a  settlement  right  ibor  htmdred  acres  of  land,  besides  a 
preference  right  to  one  thousand  acres  more  contiguous.  The 
boundary  lines  between  any  contiguons  settlement  rights  were 
generally  adjusted  amicably  by  the  parties  interested,  before 
actual  survey  was  miide.  In  these  adjusuiieiits,  they  were 
c:uided  chielly  by  the  ridges  or  water  courses,  or  some  other 
liiUural  buundarv.  In  this  manner,  much  of  the  country  of 
western  Pennsylvam  i  and  Virginia  was  parceled  out  amon^ 
settlers,  :uid  subsequently  nearly  all  the  counfry  between  the 
Muskmgum  and  the  Ohio  on  the  east.*  TIk  -c  ^etilenient 
rights  were  often  selected  and  marked  with  the  initials  of  the 
claimant's  name  on  several  beech-trees  near  "liis  clearing," 
where  he  had  cut  down  a  few  trees,  and  probably  erected  a 
small  hut,  oAen  many  months  before  he  took  up  his  actual  resi- 
dence on  the  land.  Yet  these  tomahawk  rights,^  as  they 
were  called,  were  recognised  by  other  emigrants,  and  none 
would  trespass  upon  them.  Some  were  contented  with  one 
settlement  right,  and  made  no  effi>rt8  to  enlarge  their  landed 
estates ;  while  others,  as  in  aU  new  countries,  having  a  desire 
for  accumulating  wealth  in  landed  estates,  became  speculators 
in  lands,  and  purchased  up  great  numbers  of  inchoate  titles,  in 
hopes  of  future  gain  in  their  augmented  value. 

During  the  continuance  of  Indian  hostilities,  every  neigh- 
borhood was  provided  with  a  "stockade  fort^  for  the  com- 
mon protection,  to  which  all  retired  upon  any  alarm  of  Indian 
incursion.  As  all  the  frontier  settlements  west  of  the  Blue 
Ridge,  from  the  commencement  of  the  French  war  in  1751,  with 
only  short  intermissions,  wxre  continually  exposed  to  Indian 
hostilities,  in  one  form  or  another,  "  the  Fori,''  or  "  Station," 
hern  me  a  characteristic  fenture  in  the  western  settlements.  In 
VV  estern  Pennsylvania  and  in  Western  Virginia,  north  of  the 
Big  Sandy,  these  stockades  were  commonly  denominated 

forts,"  while  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  in  later  times,  they 
were  known  by  the  name  of  "  stations." 

6w  The  Fort  or  Station, — A  station,  in  most  cases,  was  con- 
structed for  the  protection  of  a  large  number  of  flimilies,  as  a 
safe  retreat  in  time  of  danger.  It  consisted  of  an  inclosure  of 
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cabins,  stockades,  and  block-houses,  embracing  about  two  acres 
or  more»  in  the  shape  of  a  parallelogram  or  square  ;  the  incio- 
sure  being  formed  generally  by  cabins  on  two  aidef  and  by 
stockades  on  two  sides.  A  large  station  sometimes  presented 
three  sides  inclosed  with  cabins,  the  windows  and  doors  all  on 
the  inner  side.  The  outside  wall  of  the  cabin  was  generally 
ten  or  twelve  feet  high*  without  external  openings,  and  perfect- 
ly bullet-proof,  with  the  roof  sloping  downward  to  the  inside. 
The  cabins  otherwise  were  finished  in  the  usual  manner,  for 
the  residence  of  families.  The  gate  or  entrance  was  a  strong 
puncheon  door  between  the  parallel  walls  of  adjoining  cabins, 
and  protected  by  a  platform  and  sentry-box  above.  Tiie  re- 
iiuiiiider  of  the  iiiclosure  was  completed  by  stroiiL^  palisades  set 
in  the  ground,  with  their  sharpened  points  siajiJmg  ten  feet 
above  ground.  The  wliole  inclosure,  cabius  and  stockades, 
was  provided  with  port-holes  for  defensive  hring.  In  time  of 
danger  the  gate  was  closed,  and  securely  barricaded  each  day 
at  sunset.  During  the  day,  if  no  immediate  danger  threat* 
ened,  the  inmates  dispersed  to  their  several  homes  or  employ- 
ments, until  nightfall  again  approached. 

Some  larger  stations  in  Kentucky  were  securely  fortified 
against  the  most  formidable  attacks  of  the  largest  Indian  army. 
Such  were  defended  at  the  opposite  angles  by  block^houses,  or 
bastions,  built  of  hewed  logs,  two  stories  high,  and  extending 
a  few  feet  beyond  the  line  or  outer  range  of  the  stockade,  each 
bastion  commanding  two  sides  of  the  stockade.  These  block- 
houses were  bullet-proof,  and  provided  with  double  sets  of  port- 
holes for  defense,  and  so  arranged  that  the  riflemen  could  at  all 
times  clear  the  walls  in  case  of  assault,  and  prevent  any  secret 
lodgment  near  them. 

Some  small  settlements  were  protected  by  a  sin^xle  blot  k- 
house,  surrounded  by  a  strong  pahsade  inclosure,  so  as  to  form 
a  secure  retreat  for  the  families  in  rase  of  Indian  alarm.  Ev- 
ery station  or  fort,  however,  was  invariably  located  near  some 
permanent  spring  or  water  course. 

In  Kentucky  the  stations  were  generally  large,  and  protect- 
ed a  greater  number  of  families,  who  in  time  of  danger  lived  in 
the  cabins  of  the  station  as  in  a  fortified  village,  having  their 
little  farms  and  improvements  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  upon 
which  they  remained  engaged  in  the  labors  of  husbandry  during 
the  day,  returning  to  the  fort  for  safety  at  night  Sometimes 
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the  stations  in  Kentucky  contained  three  parallel  rows  of  cab*- 
ins,  the  two  outer  rows  being  connected  by  the  line  of  palisades. 
As  the  hidians  were  without  artillery,  and  had  very  little  de* 
sire  to  take  any  fortified  place  by  stornit  these  stockades  proved 
amply  sufficient  to  withstand  all  the  attacks  which  they  could 
make  with  their  rifles  and  small  arms.  Many  of  these  stations 
during  the  liitliaii  hostilities  were  invested  by  large  bodies  of 
warriors,  sometimes  for  several  weeks  together,  yet  it  was  a 
rare  occurrence  for  one  of  them  to  be  captured. 

In  the  abscAce  of  Indian  alarms  and  "  si^ns,"  the  people  left 
the  station  and  dispersed  upon  their  respective  farms  and  im- 
provements, and  resided  in  tiieir  own  individual  residences. 
But  so  soon  as  any  alarm  was  given,  or  any  Indian  sign"  was 
found,  tliey  again  i^tired  into  the  station  for  security. 

7.  The  Hunter, — Hunting"  constituted  an  important  feature 
in  the  life  of  a  western  emigrant  By  this  means  he  supplied 
his  family  with  a  large  proportion  of  their  subsistence.  Often 
their  chief  ibod  was  deriyed  from  the  woods ;  while  the  skins 
and  furs  taken  firom  the  game  supplied  them  with  the  only 
convertible  medium  of  currency  and  exchange  for  the  pur* 
ehase  of  rifles,  salt,  and  iron  from  the  'settlements  east  of  the 
mountains.  The  "  fell"  and  early  part  of  the  winter  were  the 
seasons  for  hunting  the  deer,  and  the  whole  winter  and  part  of 
tlie  spring  for  bears  and  animals  which  yield  furs.  The  fur 
was  said  to  be  good  in  every  month  in  whose  name  the  letter  r 
is  found;  besides,  the  riiiii'>yance  and  danger  from  Indian  fms- 
tihties  was  less  apprehended  during  the  winter  than  in  any  oth- 
er season.  Every  man,  who  was  a  farmer  and  husbandman  in 
summer  and  autumut  became  a  hunter  in  winter.  As  soon  as 
the  leaves  were  pretty  well  down^  and  the  weather  became 
rainy,  aacompanied  with  light  snows,  these  men,  after  acting 
the  part  of  husbandmen,  so  fiir  as  the  state  of  the  war  permit* 
ted,  began  to  feel  that  they  were  hunters.  They  became  un- 
easy at  home.  Every  thing  about  them  became  disagreeable. 
The  house  was  too  warm,  the  feather  bed  was  too  soft,  and 
even  the  good  wife,  for  the  time,  was  not  thought  a  good  com- 
panion. The  mind  of  the  hunter  was  wholly  occupied  with  the 
camp  and  the  chase." 

A  hunting  party  being  formed,  "a  day  was  soon  aj)pninted 
for  the  marcii  of  the  little  cavalcade  to  the  camp.  Two  or 
thiee  horses,  furnished  with  pack-saddles,  were  loaded  with 
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flour,  Indian  meai,  blankets,  and  every  thing  else  requisite  for 
the  use  of  the  hunter." f 

The  hunting  camp  is  at  length  erected  in  a  suitable  situation ; 
in  some  valley  or  dell  protected  by  hills  from  the  northern 
blasts,  as  well  as  from  discovery  by  Indians*  The  huntii^ 
camp  is  a  halPfaced  cabin,  made  of  logs  or  stakes  driyen  into 
the  ground,  inclosed  on  three  sides  with  slabs,  bark,  or.  skinsy 
and  covered  on  top  with  the  same*  the  roof  sloping  from  the 
open  front  backward.  In  front  is  the  log  fires  inside  are  the 
slabs,  moss,  and  skins  for  the  bed.  Sometimes  a  hunting  camp 
serves  for  several  years,  especially  when  nAde  with  care. 

"  Hunting  was  not  a  mere  ramble  in  pursuit  of  game,"  with- 
out skill  and  calculation.  The  hunter  must  be  skilled  in  the 
nature  and  habits  of  the  animals  he  expects  to  take,  in  the 
weather,  and  their  predilections  ;  in  wh;it  .situation  the  f^anie 
is  tu  be  found,  whether  on  hill-sides,  boLtums,  or  on  high  hills. 
In  stormy  weather  the  deer  always  seek  the  most  sheltered 
places,  and  on  the  leeward  side  ul  lulls  :  in  rniny  weather,  with 
but  liule  wind,  they  generally  keep  in  tlie  open  woods,  and  ou 
the  highest  ground. 

It  is  requisite,  also,  to  know  the  direction  of  the  lightest  winds, 
the  cardinal  points,  and  many  other  hunting  sciences,  which 
none  but  hunters  know,  to  enable  them  to  traverse  the  path- 
less forest  in  search  of  game.  The  whole  busmess  of  hunt- 
ing consists  in  a  succession  of  intrigues.  From  mornini?  to 
night  the  hunter  must  be  on  the  alert  to  gain  the  wmdward  of 
his  game,"  in  order  to  avoid  discovery.  If  a  deer  were  killed, 
it  was  skinned  Imd  hung  up  out  of  the  reach  of  wdves,  and 
the  chase  was  resumed  and  pursued  until  evening,  when  he  re- 
turned toward  the  camp  and  prepared  to  cook  the  supper 
The  supper  being  ended,  the  adventures  of  the  day  furnish  a 
theme  for  the  tales  of  the  evening.  The  spike  buck,  the  two 
and  three  pronged  buck,  the  doe,  and  the  barren  doe  figure 
through  the  tales  and  anecdotes  of  the  day.  After  hnnting 
some  time  in  the  same  range,  the  liunler  becomes  ac(ju;nnted 
with  all  the  "  gangs"  or  lierds  of  deer  in  that  range,  and  can 
easily  recognize  each  when  he  sees  them.  The  manccuvers 
of  tliese  ai'e  themes  of  discourse.  Often  some  old  buck,  by  his 
superior  sagacity  and  watchfulness,  has  saved  fiis  little  gang 
from  the  iiunter's  skill  by  giving  timely  notice  of  ius  approach^ 
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The  cmmmg  of  the  himter  and  that  of  the  old  back  are  often 
staked  against  each  other ;  and  not  imfrequently,  at  the  close 

of  the  hunting  season,  the  old  fellow  is  left  the  free,  uninjured 
tenniit  oi  the  forest ;  L»liL  li  his  rival  succeeds  in  bringing  him 
down,  it  is  a  victory  followed  by  no  small  share  of  boasting  on 
the  part  of  the  oiujueror.* 

Is  the  weatlier  misuited  to  the  chase?  the  skins  and  car- 
casses of  the  game  can  be  brought  in,  and  a  proper  disposition 
made  of  them.  Some  hunters  refrain  from  the  chase  on  the 
Sabbath  from  motives  of  piety ;  others,  from  a  superstitious  be- 
lief that  it  brings  **  bad  hick**  to  hunt  on  the  Sabbath,  ^'or  do 
those  who  revere  the  day,  and  abstain.from  their  usual  labors, 
lose  their  reward ;  ibr  they  are  sure  of  a  prosperous  hunting 
season. 

The  spmis  of  the  huntii^  season,  the  skins  and  fiurs  taken 
doriiig  the  winter,  constitute  the  stock  in  trade  for  the  pur- 
chase of  sundry  articles  which  are  necessary  in  a  new  and 
wiUemees  country.  Of  these  the  most  indispensable  were 
salt,  iron  utensils,  and  implements.  To  purchase  these,  every 
family  carefully  preserved  ilu-  liirs  and  skins  collected  during 
the  whole  year,  for  the  purp  »se  of  sending  them  over  the 
liiunritains  to  be  bartered  for  sucli  necessaries  as  were  not  to 
be  liad  in  the  wilderness.  For  this  purpose,  it  was  customary, 
in  the  western  settlements  of  Peim'^ylvania  and  Virginia,  from 
the  Kenhawa  to  the  Alleghany  River,  every  fall,  for  each  lit- 
tle neighborhood  of  a  few  families  to  dispatch  "a  caravan"  to 
the  settlements  east  of  the  mountains.  Unlike  their  prototypes 
which  traverse  the  deserts  of  Africa,  they  were  generally  few 
m  number,  and  their  merchandise  of  but  little  comparative 
vahie. 

a.  The  when  OTganiied,  consisted  of  a  master,  two 

or  three  young  men,  and  one  or  two  boys ;  a  few  horses,  with 
pack-saddles  on  their  backs,  staffed  bells  on  their  niecks,  and  a 
pair  of  hickory-withe  hopples  attached  to  each  pack-saddle. 

On  each  pack-saddle  was  secured  a  bag  of  shelled  com  for 

piuvender  on  the  way,  to  be  deposited  at  convenient  distances 
for  the  return  route.  A  large  wallet,  well  fdled  with  bread, 
jerked  bear's  meat,  or  !)oiled  ham  and  cheese,  contained  the 
provision  for  the  drivers.  Thus  equipped,  the  cavalcade  set 
out  from  the  wilderness  east  of  the  Ohio  for  Baltimore,  Freder- 
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ict  Hagerstowo,  or  Oldtown  in  early  timeSf  and  subsequently 
to  Fort  Cumberland  and  Winchester. 

As  these  places  successively,  in  the  order  of  their  names, 
became  the  marts  of  the  western  trade,  the  whole  amount  of 

hides  and  peltries,  ginseng,  snakeroot,  and  bear's  ^ease  were 
excluiiiixed  or  barlci  cil  lur  salt,  nails,  and  other  articles  of  iron, 
and  occasionally  for  a  few  pewter  plates  and  dishes  for  the  ta- 
ble. The  bai  Lering  for  the  settlement  being  finished,  the  cara- 
van was  ready  for  its  retrom  ade  march.  Each  horse  without 
a  rider  carried  two  bushels  of  salt,  weighing  eighty-four  pounds 
to  the  bushel,  besides  a  few  liirht  articles  superadded!. 

The  caravan  route  from  ttie  Ohio  River  to  Frederic  crossed 
the  stupendous  ranges  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains  as  they  rise, 
mountain  behind  mountain,  in  the  distant  prospect.  The  path, 
scarcely  two  feet  wide,  and  traveled  by  horses  in  single  fiJe» 
wound  over  hill  and  dale,  through  mountain  defile,  over  craggy 
steeps,  beneath  impending  rocks,  and  around  points  of  dizzy 
heights,  where  one  &lse  step  might  hurl  horse  and  rider  into  the 
abyss  below.  To  prevent  such  accidents,  the  bulky  baggage 
was  removed  in  passing  the  dangerous  defiles,  to  secure  the 
horse  fi*om  being  thrown  from  his  scanty  foothold.  This  route, 
selected  by  experienced  vroodsmen,  dilBfored  but  little  firom  that 
selected  for  turnpikes  and  railroads  by  professed  engineers  at 
a  much  later  day.^  Such  was  the  danger  in  passing  the 
mountain  ranges  firom  the  old  settlements  of  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  and  Virginia, to  the  settlements  then  forming  on  the 
branches  of  the  Monongahela,the  **  Yough,"  and  the  Upper  Ohio. 

The  order  of  the  march,  going  and  returninjLr,  was  the  same. 
The  horses  with  their  packs  were  inarched  '  I'  lig  in  single  file, 
the  forciiiust  led  by  the  lender  of  the  caravan,  while  each  suc- 
cessive iiorse  was  tethered  to  the  pack-saddle  of  the  horse  be- 
fore him.  A  driver  followed  beliind  to  keep  an  eye  upon  the 
proper  adjuslint  nt  of  the  packs,  and  to  urge  on  any  horse  that 
.  was  disposed  to  lag.  In  this  way  two  men  could  manage  a 
caravan  of  ten  or  fifteen  horses,  each  carrying  ai)OUt  two  hun- 
dred pounds  burden.  When  night  came,  a  temporary  mmp 
and  a  camp  fire  protected  the  weary  travelers ;  while  the 
horses,  released  of  their  burdens,  with  hopples  on  their  feet, 
and  their  beli-clappers  loosed,  were  turned  loose  to  graze  near 
the  camp. 

*  Sm  MDoiMU't  Lifeof  Kaaton,  p.  78. 
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Salt,  in  the  frontier  settlements  near  tlie  Ohio,  was  an  ex* 
pensive  article  for  a  backwoodsntan ;  for  a  bushel  of  alum  salt 
was  equivalent  to  a  good  cdw  and  calf.  The  salines  ef  Ken- 
hawa  were  then  unknown,  and  the  cattle  multiplied  without 

money. 

In  those  early  days,  in  the  dawn  of  civilization  in  the  West, 
the  maimers  and  customs,  as  well  as  the  sense  of  propriety, 
were  regulated  by  the  state  of  things  in  the  wilderness.  A 
backwuodsman,  in  his  first  trip  to  Baltimore,  could  not  con- 
ceive a  more  awkward  predicament  than  the  loss  of  his  horse- 
beil  and  his  hopples  when  about  to  enter  the  city.*  Children 
who  had  been  raised  on  the  frontiers,  when  they  reached  the 
settlements  east  of  the  mountains,  were  surprised  to  find  that 
all  houses  were  not  made  of  logs  and  chinked  with  mud  %  that 
all  dishes  and  table-ware  were  not  of  pewter  and  wood..  To 
them  the  luxuries  of  tee  and  cofiee  were  nauseous  or  unknown ; 
and  they  "  wondered  how  people  could  show  a  fondness  for 
such  slops,''  which  neither  had  gust  for  the  palate  nor  *^  stuck 
to  the  ribs.'*  The  cups  and  saucers  from  which  it  was  drank 
were  themselves  but  emblems  of  a  depraved  taste  and  unman- 
ly luxury,  or,  at  most,  were  adapted  to  the  eiieminate  or  the 
sick.f 

9.  The  state  of  morals  was  as  niight  be  expected;  men  were 
untrammeied  by  Jaw  or  gospel ;  each  man  did  that  which  was 
right  in  his  ovm  eyes.  The  line  which  separates  Western 
Pennsylvania  from  Virginia  was  not  defined,  and  for  many 
years  the  civil  jurisdiction  of  both  states  was  withheld.  -  Hence 
natural  justice»  and  the  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  were  unsophie- 
ticated  by  lawyers  and  courts,  magistrates,  sheriffii,  or  consta- 
bles. Their  own  consciences  were  a  law  unto  themselves 
and  if  they  erred,  **  it  was  human  to  err.** .  Public  opinion  was 
the  aggregate  of  individual  judgment,  and  ruled  with  the  force 
of  the  purest  democracy.  In.  those  times,  each  man  who  could 
shoulder  his  rifle  was  a  citizen*soldier,  and  as  such  was  valued 
as  a  defender  of  his  country,  and  ranked  among  her  heroes. 
Conscious  of  his  own  importance,  each  man  considered  his 
neighbor  his  equal,  and  each  was  anxious  to  merit  the  general 
esteem.  Industry  in  hunting  or  worl<,  bravery  and  fortitude 
in  war,  honesty,  candor,  and  hospitality  in  private  life,  entitled 
a  man  to  his  full  share  of  public  honor  and  confidence,  which 

.   *  See  Doddridge'a  Note*,  p.  ItS;  t  Uaa,  p.UO-llS. 
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was  never  withheld.  The  incorrigible  offender  received  the 
sentence  which  the  majesty  of  moral  virtue  pronounces  against 
vice  and  turpitude,  and  he  was  hated  from  society."  Coiii^ 
age  was  a  virtue,  and  military  duty  was  performed  with  alao 
rity.  He  that  refused  to  appear  in  arms,  fiiUy  equipped,  at  a 
moment's  notice,  found  public  censure  resting  upon  him,  and  he 
was  "  hated  from  the  place."  Did  a  neighbor  wish  to  erect  a 
cabin,  or  to  roll  his  logs,  or  to  gather  his  harvest,  each  man 
was  a  willing  hand,  and  in  turn  received  aid  from  others.  At 
such  places  an  idler  or  an  indifferent  spectator  dared  not  ap- 
proach, or  the  contempt  ol  liie  hardy  pioneers  settled  upon  him. 
Did  any  contract  a  debt,  it  was  paid  in  labor  or  by  the  ex- 
change of  commodities  ;  and  the  force  of  the  moral  sense,  sus- 
tamed  by  public  sentiment,  was  a  stronger  guarantee  than  all 
the  forms  of  law,  which  often  serve  as  a  protection  against 
honest  demands.  Did  a  man  want  a  bushel  of  salt,  he  receiv- 
ed it  in  exchange  for  a  cow  and  calf.  So  equal  was  the  dis- 
tribution of  their  scanty  wealth,  that  no  one  envied  that  of  his 
neighbor :  if  any  were  in  want,  they  freely  received  from  those 
who  could  give.  Was  any  so  base  as  to  steal,  with  these  ad- 
vantages, the  law  of  Moses"  was  enforced,  and  forty  stripes, 
save  one,  were  freely  given ;  but  if  the  theft  were  small,  in 
memory  of  the  **  old  thirteen,"  as  his  reward,  thirteen  stripes 
disgraced  his  back.  But  such  was  the  impression,  and  so 
firmly  were  the  stripes  applied,  that  they  were  net  likely  soon 
to  fade  away.  In  the  absence  of  a  judge  and  court,  and  tlie 
forms  o(  law,  "  Judge  Lynch**  was  sure  to  mete  his  just  deserts 
to  every  disturber  of  the  peace. 

Lynch  Law. — Although  the  pioneers  in  the  West  were  a 
hardy,  enterprising,  honest  race  of  men,  yet  the  frontier  settle- 
ments areofren  a  retreat  for  loose  and  unprincipled  individuals 
from  the  old  settlements,  who,  if  not  familiar  with  crime,  have 
very  blunt  perceptions  of  virtue.  The  genuine  pioneer,  the 
woodsman,  is  independent,  brave,  and  uphght;  but,  as  the 
jackal  follows  in  the  footsteps  of  the  lion,  so  the  sturdy  hunter 
is  followed  by  the  miscreant  destitute  of  noble  qualities  i  men 
who  are  the  pests  of  the  human  raoe^  averse  to  labor,  impatient 
of  the  wholesome  restraints  of  hiw,  or  the  courtesies  of  civil- 
ized life.  Some,  indeed,  are  desperadoes,  flying  from  justice^ 
to  escape  the  grasp  of  the  law  in  older  settlements ;  and  in  the 
frontier  setlieuients  he  bids  the  civil  law  deiiance.    For  such 
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mtrudera  the  firoDtiers  had  a  law  of  their  own,  a  lex  hci, 
knovm  as  J^fneh  law,  which  seldom  Mled  to  purge  the  commu- 
nity of  his  unwelcome  presence.  Its  operation  was  often  in- 
dispensable when  a  horse-tbieC  a  counterleitert  or  other  des- 
perate vagabond  infested  a  neighborhood,  evading  justice  by 
cqnning,  or  by  a  strong,  audacious  arm,  or  by  the  number  of 
his  confederates.  The  citizens  formed  themsefyes  into  a  regu- 
lating party,  commonly  known  as  regulators,''  a  kind  of  holy 
brotherhood,  whose  duty  required  them  to  purge  the  neighbor- 
hood of  such  unruly  members.  Mounted,  armed,  and  com- 
maiided  by. a  leader,  they  proceeded  to  arrest  the  object  of 
their  mission.  Niglit  was  the  season  for  their  official  acts. 
Chief-justice  Birch"  estabUshed  his  tribunal  under  a  forest 
canopy ;  before  him  the  culprit  was  arraigned,  and  with  form 
and  ceremony  tried,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  convicted. 
Sentence  was  pronounced,  and  without  delay  the  penalty  was 
inflicted,  withcmt  stint  or  mercy.  Tied  securely  to  a  tree,  he 
was  made  to  feel  the  rod,  dealt  by  many  sturdy  hands,  until 
justice  was  satisfied.  If  perchance  he  were  an  old  offender,  or 
bad  claims  to  the  title  of  a  British  Tory,**  his  wounds  were 
dressed,  not  with  oil  and  wine,  but  with  "  tar  and  feathers."  As 
the  culprit  retired  from  this  ordeal,  he  was  informed  by  Judge 
Lynch  tlmtthe  operation  would  be  repeated  in  a  few  days  un- 
less he  withdrew  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court.  If  there 
were  confederates  in  crime,  this  warning  served  for  all. 

Thus  tiiljimal  was  re.^orteil  to  unly  in  exirerne  cases;  and, 
ahhough  liable  to  ocrnsionai  abuse,  it  was  a  great  protection 
to  honest  people  against  th^  most  abandoned  intruders,  who 
defied  the  usual  forms  of  law.* 

10.  Social  Virtues. — ^Hospitality  was  a  duty  as  well  as  a  vir- 
tue ;  with  the  stranger  or  way&ring  man,  they  would  readily 
divide  their  rough  fare  without  pay  or  reward.  In  their  set- 
tlements all  lived  together  m  harmony  and  rude  simplicity. 
Warm  and  constant  in  their  friendships,  they  lived  and  work- 
ed, feasted  or  suflered  together  in  eordial  harmony. 

Was  a  roan's  honor  or  integrity  impeached,  the  oflender 
must  prove  his  manhood  qn  the  spot.  If  he  were  unable  to 
fight  at  fisticuff,  or  ♦*  rough  and  tumble,"  his  fiiend  must  main- 
tain the  contest  in  his  place.  When  the  contest  was  decided, 
the  combatants,  reconciled,  often  shook  liands,  and  there  the 
"  Seo  HaU'c  Sketcbei  of  the  West,  toL  il,  p.  88-02. 
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matter  ended.  Pitched  battles  between  two  rival  heroes  some- 
limes  \\  ere  seen,  when  lists,  and  feet,  and  teeth  were  used  ;  but 
knives  and  iire-arms  werQ  deemed  dishonorable  and  base. 

In  these  rude  settlements  female  virtue  was  safe  without  the 
protection  of  law.  Each  brother  and  kinsman  was  the  prompt 
avenger  of  a  sister's  wrongs,  and  the  penalty  was  not  delayed 
by  the  slow  process  of  law ;  but  a  want  of  chivalry  in  defense 
of  female  weakness  was  never  known* 

A  marriage  was  the  signal  of  a  general  jnbilee  among  the 
friends  of  both  parties.  Days  passed  in  anxious  expectation  of 
the  appointed  festival^  when  all  hearts  were  to  indulge  in  mirth 
and  feasting. 

At  the  appointed  time,  the  rustic  guests  began  to  arrive  from 

every  quarter,  males  and  females  on  horseback  and  on  foot 
No  broad-cluth  or  beaver  adorned  their  persons.  Men  were 
clad  in  their  western  dress,  shoe-packs,  or  moccasins,  leather 
breeciies,  lecrcrins,  and  himtinfr-shirts.  The  women  were  dress- 
ed in  their  best,  in  linsey  petticoats  or  eowns,  coarse  shoes, 
home-made  stockings,  bandkercbiefs  on  liieir  necks,  and,  if  the 
weather  was  very  cold,  with  ieatlier  gloves  or  woolen  nnttens 
on  their  hands.  Few  were  able  to  adorn  themselves  with 
buckles,  rings,  or  ruffles.  Their  horse  caparisons  were  of  the 
same  rude  stamp.  The  company,  thus  arrayed,  began  to  arrive 
in  single  file  about  noon,  when  the  rustic  mirth  began :  with 
the  swains,  the  bottle  was  an  indispensable  companion,  and  each 
made  firequent  draughts  upon  its  inspiration. 

The  maitiage  ceremony  over,  all  sat  down  to  a  wholesome 
dinner  of  backwoods  &re.  Beef,  pork,  fowls,  baked  or  roast* 
ed,  and  sometimes  venison  or  beards  meat,  loaded  the  rustio 
board,  together  with  vegetables  of  all  kinds  in  great  profusion ; 
rude  pies,  pastry,  and  fruits  served  for  dessert  The  dinner  ' 
past,  a  rustic  dance  engaged  the  joyous  friends  until  the  dawn 
of  the  following  day,  when  they  began  to  separate  for  their 
respective  homes. 

In  skeU  h  irj  these  traits  of  pioneer  life,  wo  iiuvc  much 
untold,  whicii  unxy  l)e  found  ia  ihc  excellent  Notes  ol  Dr.  Dod- 
dridge. But  such  traits  of  piont4^r  life  have  long  since  van- 
ished from  Western  Virginia,  and  ar<)  scarcelv  to  be  found,  at 
this  time,  even  m  the  remote  West ;  yet,  as  they  did  exist,  they 
constitute  an  important  portion  of  enrl}  pioneer  history,  and 
as  such  demand  a  passing  notice,  without  which  the  liistory 
of  the  pioneers  would  be  incomplete. 
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The  sporti  were  characteristic  of  the  frontier  mode  of  Hife. 
Running,  jumping,  and  wrevtlii^  were  the  paetiroes  of  the  boys 
as  W6]l  as  of  the  men.  Throwing  the  tomahawk  was  com- 
mon, and  gave  skill  in  the  arts  of  war.    When  the  stock  of 

ammunition  would  permit,  tliLj  men  preferred  the  more  warlike 
exercise  of  the  rille,  with  which  the  di  imeter  of  a  cent  upon  a 
target  was  pierced  at  the  distance  of  liiiv  steps  at  every  shot 
by  half  the  men  present,  and  some  could  lodge  two  successive 
balls  in  the  same  place.  Tlie  best  marksman  always  took  the 
prize,  for  wliich  all  were  zealous  competitors. 

After  the  settlements  had  become  more  dense  on  the  Monon- 
gahela  and  on  the  Ohio,  a  new  class  pf  men  sprung  up,  whose 
life  was  unique  in  the  West.   This  was  the  class  of 

11.  BoQifmBn. — These  were  a  hardy,  fearless  set  of  men, 
who  always  kept  just  in  adyance  of  civilization  and  luxury. 
They  were  athletic,  persevering,  and  patient  of  privations. 
They  traversed  in  their  pirogues,  barges,  or  keels,  the  lon- 
gest .rivers,  penetrated  the  most  remote  wilderness  upon  their 
watery  routes,  and  kept  up  a  trade  and  intercourse  between 
the  most  distant  points.  Accustomed  to  every  species  of  ex- 
posure and  privation,  tliey  despised  ease  and  luxury.  Clothed 
in  the  costume  of  the  wilderness,  and  armed  in  western  st}'le, 
they  were  always  ready  to  exchange  the  labors  of  the  oar  for 
uirensive  or  defensive  war.  Exposed  to  the  double  Ibrce  of 
the  direct  and  reflected  rays  of  the  sun  upon  the  water,  their 
complexion  was  swarthy,  and  often  but  little  fairer  than  the  In- 
dians. Oitto>  irom  an  exposure  of  their  bodies  without  shirts, 
their  complexion,  from  the  head  to  the  waist,  was  the  same. 

Steam  had  not  exerted  its  magic  influence  on  the  western 
waters,  and  the  rich  cargoes  which  ascended  the  Mississippi 
in  keel-boata  and  barges  were  propelled  by  human  labor  for 
nearly  two  thousand  miles,  slowly  advancing  against  the  strong 
current  of  these  rivers.  The  boatmein,  :^th  their  bodies  naked 
to  the  waist,  spent  the  long  and  tddious  days  traversing  the 
*'rmming  board,**  and  pushing  with  their  whole  force  against 
the  j  strong  setting-poles  firmly  fixed  against  the  shoulder. 
Thus,  with  their  heads  suspended  nearly  to  the  track  on  the 
running-board,  they  propelled  their  freighted  barge  up  the 
long  and  tedious  route  of  the  river.  After  a  hard  day's  toil, 
at  night  they  took  their  "fillee."  or  ration  of  whisky,  swallow- 
ed their  homely  supper  oi  meat  half  burned  and  bread  half 
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baked,  and  retiring  to  sleep,  they  stretched  themselves  upon 
the  deck,  without  covering,  under  the  open  canopy  of  heaven, 
or  probably  enveloped  in  a  blanket,  until  the  steersman's  horn 
called  them  to  their  morning  fiUee"  and  their  toil. 

Hard  and  fotiguing  was  the  life  of  a  boatman ;  yet  it  was 
rare  that  any  of  them  ever  changed  his  vocation.  There  was 
a  charm  in  the  excesses,  in  the  frolicks,  and  in  the  fightings 
which  they  anticipated  at  the  end  of  the  voyage,  which  cheer- 
ed them  on.  Of  weariness  none  would  complain ;  but  rising 
from  his  hard  bed  by  the  first  dawn  of  day,  and  reanimated  by 
his  morning  draught,  he  was  prepared  to  hear  and  obey  the 
wonted  order,  "  Stand  to  your  poles  and  set  off!"  The  boatiTien 
were  masters  of  the  winding-horn  and  the  fiddle,  and  as  tiie 
boat  moved  off  from  her  moorings,  some,  to  cheer  their  labors, 
or  to  **  scare  off  the  devil  and  secure  good  luck,"  would  wind 
the  animating  blast  of  the  horn,  which,  mingling  with  the  sweet 
music  of  the  fiddle,  and  reverberating  along  the  sounding 
shores,  greeted  the  solitary  dwellers  on  the  banks  with  news 
firom  New  Orleans* 

Their  athletic  labors  gave  strength  incredible  to  their  mus- 
cles, which  they  were  vain  to  exhibit,  and  fist-fighting  was 
their  pastime.  He  who  could  boast  that  he  had  never  been 
whipped  was  bound  to  fight  whoever  disputed  his  manhood. 
Keel-boatmen  and  barge-men  looked  upon  rafts-men  and  flat- 
boatincn  as  their  natural  cuciiiies,  and  a  meetiiig  was  the  prel- 
ude to  a  battle-royal."  They  were  great  sticklers  for  *,*  fair 
play."  and  whoever  was  worsted  in  battle  must  abide  the  issue 
Witliuut  assistance. 

Their  arrival  in  port  was  a  general  jubilee,  where  hundreds 
often  met  together  for  diversion  and  froUck.  Their  assemblages 
were  often  riotous  and  lawless  to  extremes,  when  the  civil  au- 
thorities were  defied  for  days  together.  Had  their  numbers 
increased  with  the  population  of  the  West,  they  would  have 
endangered  the  peace  of  the  country ;  but  the  first  steam-boat 
that  ascended  the  Ohio  sounded  their  death-knell,  and  they 
have  been  buried  in  the  tidet  never  more  to  rise. 

12.  National  Charwaer. — ^Here  we  design  to  sketch  in  the 
western  people  the  perceptible,  but  slight  peculiarities  which 
are  the  results  of  the  pecidiar  circumstances  and  conditions  of 
western  pioneer  life,  and  the  influx  of  eastern  and  foreign  im- 
migratioo. 
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[A.D.  1795-1810.]  The  people  of  the  MMsiippi  Valley  are 
oonstitiited  from  all  natioDS»  characters,  languages,  and  condi* 
tiona  of  men.  Not  a  nation  of  Europe,  not  a  class  in  all  those 

nations,  except  royalty,  which  has  not  its  full  representation 
here  ;  not  a  stale  iii  ilic  Union  winch  has  not  sent  out  its  col- 
onies to  pei  •jile  more  western  regions  ;  not  a  sect  or  denomiua- 
tiun  of  Chnshaiis  wlio  have  not  their  churches  and  their  min- 
isters here.  The  sulijects  of  despotic  monarchies,  and  the  cit- 
izens of  tlie  freest  republics  in  the  world,  all  commingle  here, 
and  unite  to  form  one  people,  unique,  in  feeling,  character,  and 
genhis.  The  Puritan  of  the  North,  the  planter  of  the  South,  the 
German  and  the  Iberian,  the  Briton  and  the  Gaul,  and  even  the 
sable  sons  of  Africa  and  the  northern  Swede,  all  are  hei*e, 
each  bringing  with  him  his  peculiar  prejudices,  local  attach- 
ments,  and  predilections,  and  «ide  by  aide  they  have  set  down 
to|)Bther,  and  have  gradually  become  assimilated  in  language, 
feetings,  manners,  and  usages.  Mutual  prejudices  have  been 
eflboed  by  oontaet  and  intimate  connection,  and  the  people, 
thus  rdeased  from  the  narrow  prejudices  of  burth  and  educa- 
tion, become  more  liberal,  enlarged  in  feeling,  more  affection- 
ate and  agreeable,  and,  of  course,  more  unprejudiced  than  a  peo- 
ple who  have  long  been  unique  in  birth,  education,  and  nation- 
al character. 

The  rough,  sturdy,  and  simple  habits  of  the  western  people, 
living  in  a  new  and  wilderness  count ry,  amid  that  abundance 
which  God  and  Nature  provide,  and  requiring  only  their  own 
industry  and  exertion,  give  to  them  that  fearless  independence 
of  thought  and  action  which  constitutes  a  characteristic  trait 
in  the  American  pioneers.*  Accustomed  to  the  fascinating,  but 
faithless  intercoturse  of  refined  society  and  of  fpreat  cities,  men 
acquire  habits  of  thought  and  feeling,  and  are  subject  to  those 
restraints  which  give  them  %  diffiirent  mental  development  from 
the  fearless,  unrestrained  freedom  of  feeling  which  characterizes 
the  native  of  the  great  Valley  of  the  Mississippi.  Here  can- 
•  dor,  truth,  sincerity,  independence,  and  equality  predominate 
over  the  more  degenerate  traits  of  character  inculcated  in  old 
and  densely-populated  countries.  Inhabiting  a  country  of  im- 
mense extent,  with  ^boundless  prairies  and  forests,  and  traversed 
by  the  most  magnificent  rivers  of  the  globe,  their  ideas  travel, 
and  distance  is  corresjiondrngly  enlarged.  Free  to  roam  at 
will  through  the  whole  extent,  with  facilities  unlieard  of  in  the 
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Old  World,  vith  them  the  field  of  ordmary  travel  is  one  which, 
m  Europe,  would  embrace  many  nations  and  languages.  Ac- 
customed to  the  independrat  control  of  property  and  their  own 
actions,  the  western  people  become  habitually  more  ardent, 
more  energetic,  and  more  enterprising  than  the  serft  and  min- 
ions  of  arbitrary  power.  The  constant  toils  ^d  active  life, 
prompted  by  interest  and  a  hope  of  personal  gain,  in  a  salubri- 
ous and  fertile  country,  irive  energy  of  action  and  a  patient  en- 
durance unknown  to  human  nature  chained  in  its  ell'urts  and 
limited  in  its  aspirations.* 

13.  The  Relis^ious  Character. — The  experiment  is  being  made 
in  this  vast  reirion  of  future  emuires  upon  a  broad  scale,  which 
will  tcf^t  the  question  whether  religion,  as  a  national  trait,  can 
be  maintained  without  leorislative  aid.  or  a  union  with  the  civil 
power.    Men  are  here  left  free  to  adopt  such  religious  views 
and  tenets  as  they  choose,  and  the  laws  protect  every  man  alfke 
in  his  religious  opinions.    Ministers  of  the  Gospel  and  priests, 
being  presumed  as  devoted  to  humanity,  charity,  and  general 
benevolence,  are  precluded  by  many  of  the  state  constitutions 
from  any  active  participation  in  the  legislative  authority,  and 
their  compensation  depends  upon  the  voluntary  aid  of  those 
among  whom  they  labor  in  charity  and  love,   hi  a  wide  coun* 
try,  with  large  districts  as  yet  sparsely  populated,  there  are  com- 
paratively few  stationary  ministers ;  yet  there  are  thousands, 
embracing  all  denommattons,  who  traverse  the  whole  country, 
ibrming  an  itinerant  corps,  who  visit  in  rotation,  within  their 
respective  bounds,  every  settlement,  town,  and  village.  Un- 
sustained  by  the  rigid  precepts  of  law  in  any  privileges,  perqui- 
sites, fixed  revenue,  prescribed  reverence  or  authority,  except 
such  as  is  voluntarily  acknowledged,  the  clergy  find  that  suc- 
cess depends  upon  the  due  cultivation  of  popular  talents.  Zeal 
for  the  great  cause,  mixed,  perhaps,  with  n  s])ice  of  earthly  am- 
bition, the  innate  Fen<^e  of  emulation,  and  laudable  pride,  a  desire 
of  distinction  amonL^  iheir  (  iteinjif iraries  and  brethren,  prompt 
them  to  seek  popularity,  and  to  study  all  the  arts  and  means  of 
winning  the  popular  favor.    Traveling  from  month  to  month 
through  dark  forests,  with  such  ample  time  for  deep  thought 
as  they  amble  slowly  along  the  lonesome  hprse-path  or  unfre- 
quented road,  they  naturally  acquire  a  pensive  and  romantic 
turn  of  thought  and  expression,  which  is  often  favorable  to  el- 
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oqoeoca.  Hence  this  preaching  is  of  a  highly  popular  cast,  its 
first  aim  being  to  excite  the  feelings  and  mold  them  to  their 
own:  henoot  too,  excitements,  or,  in  religious  parlance,  "  awak- 
onings,**  or  *•  revivals,"  are  common  in  all  this  region.  Liv- 
ing remote  fi»m  each  other,  and  spending  much  of  their  time 
in  domestic  solitude  in  vast  forests  or  wide-spreading  jnairies, 
the  "  appointment"  for  preaching  is  often  looked  upon  as  a  gala 
day  or  a  pleasing  change,  which  brings  together  the  auditors 
from  remote  points,  and  gratifies  a  feeling  of  curiosity,  which 
prompts  them  to  associate  and  interchange  cordial  cougratu- 
iations. 

Religious  excitements  sometimes  pervade  a  town  or  settle 
ment,  or  even  an  extensive  section  of  country,  simultaneously* 
People  in  every  direction  are  fired  with  a  desire  to  be.  present 
at  the  appointed  time  and  place  of  meeting.  They  assemble 
as  to  an  imposing  spectacle ;  they  pour  in  from  their  woods 
and  remote  seclusions  to  witness  the  assemblage,  and  to  hear 
the  new  preacher,  whose  eloquence  and  lame  have  preceded 
him.  The  preaching  has  a  scenic  eflbct ;  it  is  a  theme  of  earn* 
est  discussicni,  with  apt  illustrations,  forcible  arguments,  and 
undaunted  zeal.  The  people  are  naturally  more  sensitive  and 
Mithustastic  than  in  older  countries.  A  man  of  rude,  boister- 
ous, but  native  eloquence  rises  amoni:  these  children  of  the  for- 
est, and  of  simple  nature,  with  his  voice  pitched  to  the  highest 
tones,  and  his  utterance  thrilling  with  that  awful  theme  to 
which  ea<:h  string  of  the  human  heart  responds,  and  while  the 
woods  echo  his  vehement  declamations,  his  audience  is  alter- 
nately dissolved  in  tears,  awed  to  profound  ecstasy  of  feeling, 
or,  falling  convulsed  by  spasms,  attest  the  power  of  western 
pulpit  eloquence.  ^ 

In  no  instance  are  these  efl^ts  more  striking  than  ^t  a  reg* 
ular  camp  meeting/*  No  one  who  has  not  seen  and  observed 
Ibr  himself  can  imagine  how  profoundly  the  preachers  have 
understood  what  produces  effect  among  the  western  people, 
and  how  well  they  have  practiced  upon  it  Suppose  the  scene 
to  be  in  one  of  those  regions  where  religious  excitements  have 
been  frequent  and  extensive,  in  one  of  the  beautifiil,  fertile,  and 
finely  watered  valleys  of  Tennessee,  surrounded  by  grand  and 
towering  mountains.  The  notice  has  been  circulated  for  sev- 
eral weeks  or  months,  and  all  are  eager  to  attend  the  long-ex- 
pected occasion.    The  country,  perhaps,  for  fifty  miles  around, 
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is  excited  with  the  cheerful  anticipation  of  the  approaching  fes- 
tival of  religious  feeling  and  social  friendship.  On  the  ap* 
pointed  day«  coacheSt  chaises,  wagontf,  carts»  people  oa  horse- 
back and  on  foot»  in  multitudes,  with  provision-wagons,  tentSi 
matresses,  household  implements,  and  cooking  utensils,  are  seen 
hurrying  from  every  direction  toward  the  central  point  It  is 
in  the  midst  of  a  grove  of  beautiful,  lofty,  umbrageous  trees^ 
natural  to  the  western  country,  clothed  in  their  deepest  ver- 
dure, and  near  some  sparkling  stream  or  gushing  fountain, 
which  supplies  the  host  with  wholesome  water  for  man  and 
beast.  Tlie  encainpiiit-iiL  spreads  through  the  forest  over  hun- 
dreds of  acres,  and  soon  the  sylvan  village  springs  up  as  if  by 
magic ;  the  line  of  tents  and  bootlis  is  pitched  in  a  senncircle, 
or  in  a  four-sided  paralleU)'jram,  inclosing  an  area  of  two  acres 
or  more,  for  the  ai'rangenient  of  seats  and  aisles  around  the 
rude  pulpit  and  altar  for  the  thronging  multitude,  ail  eager  to 
hear  the  heavenly  message. 

Toward  night  the  hour  of  solemn  service  approaches,  when 
the  vast  sylvan  bower  of  the  deep  umbrageous  forest  is  illumi- 
nated by  numerous  lamps  suspended  around  the  line  of  tents 
which  encircles  the  public  area,  besides  the  frequent  altars  dis- 
tributed  over  the  same,  which  send  forth  a  glare  of  light  firora 
their  fagot  fjgm  upon  the  worshiping  throng  and  the  majestic 
forest  with  an  imposmg  effect,  which  elevates  the  soul  to  fit 
converse  with  its  creator,  Gkxl. 

"  The  scenery  of  the  most  brilliant  theatre  in  the  world  is 
only  a  painting  for  children  compared  to  this.  Meantime,  the 
multitudes,  with  the  highest  excitement  of  social  feeling,  added 
to  the  general  enthusiasm  of  expectation,  pass  from  tent  to  teut, 
and  iiiterchange  apostolic  greetings  and  embraces,  and  lalk  of 
the  approaching  solemnities.  A  few  minutes  suHii  i  to  finish 
the  evenincr  repast,  when  the  moon  (lV)r  they  take  ihuught  to 
appoint  the  meeting  at  tlie  proper  time  of  the  moon)  begins  to 
show  its  disk  above  the  dark  summits  of  the  mountains,  and  a 
few  stars  are  seen  glimmering  in  the  west,  and  the  service  be- 
gins. The  whole  constitutes  a  temple  worthy  of  the  grandeur 
of  God.  An  old  man  in  a  dress  of  the  quaintest  simplicity 
ascends  a  platform,  wipes  the  dust  from  his  spectacles,  and,  in 
a  voice  of  suppressed  emotion,  gives  out  the  hymn,  of  which 
the  whole  assembled  multitude  can  recite  the  words,  to  be  sung 
with  an  aur  in  which  every  voice  can  join.   We  should  esteem 
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meanly  the  hear!  that  would  not  thrill  at  the  song  is  hearilp 
*  like  the  soimd  of  many  Patera/  echoing  among  the  hills  and 
momitains.**  The  service  proceeds.  ^  The  hoary  orator  talks 
of  God,  of  eternity,  of  a  judgment  to  come,  and  of  all  that  is  im- 
pressive beyond.  He  speaks  of  his  'experiences,'  in.^  loiis  and 
his  travels,  his  persecutions  and  his  wt  !<  nnies,  and  how  many 
he  has  seen  in  hope,  in  peace,  and  triuiuph  gathered  to  their 
fathers;  and  when  iie  speaks  of  tlic  short  space  that  remains 
to  him,  his  only  recrret  is  that  he  can  no  more  proclaim,  in  the 
silence  of  death,  the  unsearchable  riches  and  mercies  of  his  cru^ 
cified  Redeemer/** 

**  No  wonder,  as  the  speaker  pauses  to  dash  the  gatheiing 
moisture  from  his  own  eye,  that  his  audience  is  dissolved  in 
tears,  or  uttering  exclamations  of  penitence.  Nor  is  it  cause 
for  admiration  that  many  who  poised  themselves  on  an  estima* 
tiofi  of  a  higher  intellect  and  a  nobler  insensibility  than  the 
crowd,  catch  the  infectious  feelingy  and  become  women  and 
children  in  their  tum»  while  others,  *  who  came  to  mock,  re- 
main to  pray.*  ** 

And  who  constitute  the  audience,  and  who  are  the  speakers  ? 
*'  A  host  of  preachers  of  difierent  denominations  are  there,  some 
in  the  earnest  vigor  and  aspiring  desires  of  youth,  waiting  an* 
op|N  )i  tiiiiuy  for  display  •  others  are  there  wliu  Inw  c  ]ii  oclaimed 
the  Gospel  as  pilgrims  oi  the  cross,  from  the  rcuiulesl  Jaives  of 
Canada  on  the  north  to  the  shores  of  tlie  Mexican  Gulf  on  the 
south,  and  who  are  ready  to  utter  the  words,  the  feelings,  and 
experience  which  they  have  treasured  up  in  a  traveling  minis- 
try of  fifty  years,  and  whose  accents,  trembling  with  age,  still 
more  impressively  than  their  words,  announce  that  they  will 
soon  travel  and  preach  no  more  on  earth."-! 

But  the  ambitious  and  the  wealthy,  too,  are  there ;  for  in  this 
^  region  opinion  is  all-powerftd.  They  are  there*  either  to  ex- 
tend their  influence,  or  lest  even  their  absence  might  prejudice 
their  good  name.  Aspirants  for  office  are  there,  to  electioneer 
and  to  gain  popularity.  Vast  numbers  are  there  from  simple 
curiosity,  and  merely  to  eajoy  the  spectacle.  The  young  and 
beautiful  are  there,  with  mixed  motives,  which  it  were  best  not 
to  scrutinize  severely.  Children  are  there,  auci  their  young 
eyes  glisten  wiiii  intense  interest  of  eager  curiosity.  Tlie  mid- 
dle-aged fathers  and  mothers  are  tliere,  with  the  sober  view  of 
*  Fliiiri  Otognflv,  p.       146.  t  Id«m. 
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people  whose  plans  of  life  are  fixed»and  who  wait  calml  y  to  hear. 
Men  and  women  of  hoary  hairs  are  there,  with  such  thoughts, 
it  may  he  hoped,  as  their  years  invite.  Such  is  the  congrega- 
tiont  consistbg  of  thousands.* 

CAMP  MBSTIN08  IN  THE  WEST. 

It  was  about  the  year  1800  that  camp  meetings  were  intro- 
duced in  the  western  country,  and  for  several  years  afterward 
they  became  a  remarkable  feature  in  the  leligioua  exercises  of 
several  denommations  of  Christians,  but  with  none  morh  than 
the  Presbyterians  and  Methodists.  The  operations  of  the  Spir- 
it at  these  meetings  were  often  remarkable  and  extraordinary 
to  an  astonishing  degree.  Conversions  were  exceeding  1}  numer- 
ous nnd  effectual,  producing  in  most  cases  a  thorough  change 
in  the  disposition,  feelings,  and  conduct  of  the  individuals,  which 
continued  throuL^h  subsequent  life.  At  some  ot  tlii'-e  meetings, 
which  were  continued  from  five  to  ten  days,  no  less  than  forty 
or  fifty  persons  professed  conversion  by  a  powerful  and  extra- 
ordinary change.  During  the  revivals,  which  often  extended 
over  wide  sections  of  country,  several  hundreds,  and  even  thou- 
sands, were  operated  upon  in  like  manner. 
•  The  frst  important  camp  meeting  on  record  was  held  at 
"Cane  Ridge,"  in  Tennessee,  in  the  summer  of  1799.  Th^ 
revivals  and  protracted  meetings  which  had  preceded  it  caus- 
ed it  to  be  attended  by  a  vast  concourse  of  people^  encamp- 
ed in  the  dense  forest,  where  the  religious  exercises  were 
continued  day  and  night  This  novel  mode  of  worshiping 
God  excited  great  attention,  and  people  flocked  to  it  from  a 
distance  of  fifty  and  sixty  mUes ;  many  came  from  Lexington, 
Kentucky,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles.  At 
night  the  grove  was  illuminated  with  lighted  candles,  lamps, 
and  torches.  The  stillness  of  the  night,  the  serenity  of  the 
heavens,  the  vast  concourse  of  attentive  worshipers  wrapped 
in  the  deep  solemnity  which  covered  every  countenance,  the 
pointed  and  earnest  manner  in  which  the  preachers,  in  differ- 
ent portions  of  the  vast  concourse,  exhorted  the  people  to  re- 
pentance, prayer,  and  faith,  denouncing  the  teri'ors  of  the  law 
Upon  the  impenitent,  produced  the  most  awfuliy-solon m  sensa- 
tions in  tlie  minds  of  all  present.  A  general  scene  of  peniten- 
tial sorrow,  mingled  with  the  ecstasy  of  joy  and  gladness, 

*  jriinf  •  Oeogim^y,  p.  147. 
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spread  over  the  encampment,  snch  as  had  never  been  seen  be* 
Ibre.   During  this  meeting  one  hundred  persons  professed  a 

thoroui^h  conversion,  and  thousands  were  deeply  impressed 
Willi  ilie  solemnities  of  the  occasion. 

At  this  meeting  abnut  three  thousand  persons  fell  un(ier  the 
power  which  oversluiiluued  the  encampnie?5t.  Ani  Mjg  them 
were  se^'eral  Presbyterian  ministers,  who  had  helorc  possessed, 
by  ilieir  own  conressions,  only  a  speculative  knowledge  of  re- 
ligion and  its  influences. 

Such  was  the  vast  concourse  at  this  meeting,  that  it  wns  es- 
timated at  twenty  thousand  persons.  As  no  one  man's  voice 
could  reach  half  the  audience,  the  people  assembled  into  several 
large  congregations,  in  different  portions  of  the  encampment, 
and  were  addressed  by  as  many  speakers  at  one  and  the  same 
time.  The  whole  grove  became  vocal  with  the  praise  of  God 
and  the  cries  of  the  penitent  At  night  the  scene  became  pe« 
cniiaily  awful  and  solemn.  The  long  ranges  of  tents,  the  glare 
of  the  illuminated  forest  from  the  midst  of  the  encampment,  the 
moving  masses  of  anxious  and  admiring  j^cople  passing  to  and 
fro,  some  preaching,  some  j^raying  for  mercy,  oilicrs,  in  the 
ecstasy  of  joy,  praising  God  for  his  pardoning  love,  produced 
a  scene  of  indescribable  awe  and  solemnity.* 

Tlie  majority  were  wrought  upon  by  a  silent,  inwarrl  nwak- 
ening,  to  a  solemn  concern  for  salvation,  which  brought  them 
from  *^a  state  of  nature  to  a  state  of  grace."   In  some,  howev*  • 
er,  the  inward  concern  and  mental  agony  Occasioned  the  most 
extraordinary  effects  upon  the  whole  physical  system. 

The  next  important  camp  meeting  was  on  Desha's  Creek, 
near  Cumberland  River.  This  meeting  was  attended  by  many 
thousands  of  people  from  the  distance  of  fifty  and  sixty  miles. 
The  same  scenes  were  again  'Witnessed  in  a  still  more  remark* 
able  manner.  Hundreds  were  struck  down  insensible  and  pow- 
erless, as  by  lightning,  under  the  solemn  exercises ;  others  fell 
•*like  com  before  a  storm  of  wind,"  in  the  most  intense  mental 
agony.  From  this  state,  after  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  tliey 
would  rise,  "with  divine  joy  beaming  in  their  countenances," 
praising  God  in  strains  of  ecstasy  antl  earnest  exhortation, 
which  was  perfectly  irresistible  to  the  most  obdurate  sinner. 
Speakincr  the  pure  and  heavenly  feelings  of  the  heart,  and 
burning  with  rapture,  their  words  were   sharper  than  a  two- 
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edged  sword"  in  piercing  tl»  heart  and  extorting  the  cry. 
What  shall  I  do  to  he  saved  V*  In  many  of  these  impassioned 
and  burning  exhortations,  the  young  and  moddst  females,  as 
well  as  the  sterner  sex,  were  endued  with  a  fluency  and  a  pow- 
er of  eloquence  which  confounded  the  wisdom  of  the  learned** 
and  subdued  the  most  stubborn  hearts. 

Curiosity  was  excited  far  and  near,  and  the  newspapers  of 
that  day  abounded  witli  descriptions  of  the  operations  exhibit- 
ed in  this  work,  both  defending  and  condemning  the  reality  of 
the  astonishing  intluences  there  operating.  Yet  all  tended  to 
excite  public  curiosity  to  the  gratification  of  a  desire  to  be  eye- 
witnesses of  the  plitniornena  said  to  have  been  exhibited.* 

Not  only  the  u[)eiily  profane,  the  carnal-minded,  the  irrelig- 
ious, but  the  formal  professor,  beheld  these  strange  exercises 
with  mingled  emotions  of  pity  and  abhorrence.  The  natural 
enmity  of  the  carnal  mind,  the  pride  of  philosophy,  and  ti^ 
prejudices  of  education  and  religious  bigotry  created  a  formi- 
dable array  of  opposition,  which  was  displayed  in  a  variety  of 
modes.  Some  would  scoff,  others  would  philosophize ;  some 
would  dogmatize  in  terms  of  religious  intolerance  while  they 
beheld  those  manifestations  which,  by  the  friends  of  the  cause, 
were  believed  to  be  the  true  power  and  grace  of  God. 

Yet  all  arguments  on  these  pouits  were  answered  by  a  fact 
which  none  could  deny :  that  those,  in  many  instances,  who 
had  been  most  violent  in  their  opposition,  and  most  vociferous 
in  their  denunciations  against  the  wild-fire"  and  hypocrisy  of 
the  converts,  had  subsequently  yielded  to  its  influence,  and  had 
become  convinced  of  its  power ;  in  such  it  had  melted  their 
hearts  within  them,  and  caused  them  to  fall  down  upon  their 
faces  and  to  worship  God,  "  declaring  that  of  a  truth  God  is 
here."  Blas|)heiiiers,  scoffers,  persecutors,  and  bigoted  dog- 
matizers  we]  u  stnu  k  dumb ;  and  "  the  tongue  of  the  dumb  was 
*  made  to  sing,"'  and  the  enemies  of  the  work  became  living  wit- 
nesses of  its  power  and  divine  aillLience. 

[A.D.  1801.]  At  Cabin  Creek,  Kentucky,  in  the  summer  of 
1801,  twenty  thousand  persons  are  said  to  have  attended  the 
camp  meeting,  and  but  few  escaped  its  influence  and  its  mys- 
terious power.  On  the  third  night  multitudes  fell,  and  remain- 
ed unconscious  of  external  objects  for  hours  together;  and,  to 
pievent  their  being  trodden  under  foot  by  the  crowd,  they 
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were  carried  and  collected  into  one  of  the  sqoarea  of  the  meet- 
ing-house in  the  charge  of  their  friends,  until  they  should  pass 
through  the  strange  phenomena  of  their  conversion.*^ 

Those  who  have  witnessed  these  scenes  can  recall  the  pic- 
ture faintl^r  in  their  minds,-  bat  it  is  impossible  to  impart  the 
conception  to  those  who  have  never  been  present  to  witness 
for  Lhciiiselves.  It  is  lii .possible  to  revive  the  thrilling  sensa- 
tions produced  by  the  solemn  melody  reverberating  through 
the  sounding  forest  and  echoed  from  the  surrounding  hills,  bear- 
ing aloft  the  swelling  anthenis  of  thousands,  rollini^  like  the 
sound  of  many  waters,  wave  alter  wave,  and  in  sweet,  melo- 
dious harmony,  rising  up  to  heaven. 

"The  grores  were  God's  first  templcB  :  ere  nmloua^d 
To  hew  the  shaft  or  lay  the  ardutniTe. 
As4  cpMMtl  1^9  tout  ■bo'vo  IhsBif  MV  ht$  ShbmA 

The  lofty  vaalt  to  gather  and  n>D  bAok 

Thr  <;oTm<'\  of  anthems,  in  the  shady  prove, 
Amid  the  tow'rmg  oaks,  he  raised  liis  voice, 
And  oBafd  to  the  Mightiest  solemn  praise 
And  nprHttthm  " 

The  ministers  who  led  the  way  in  these  exciting  revivals 
were  William  and  John  M*6hee»  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Gready, 

Hoge,  and  Rankin,  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  William 
M'Kendree,  William  Burke,  John  Sale,  and  Benjanun  Lakin,  of 

the  Methodist  Church.f 

*  The  feelings  and  mental  exercises  on  these  occasions  arc  ooDtagious,  and  often 
spread  like  an  epidemic  throo^  the  congregation.  I  have  myself  witnessed  them  with 
■itiglad  MBiilioBa  of  ateintion  and  nifptiie;  but  it  it  no  teigaed  oonditkm,  for  many 

arc  involuntarily  Bmitt<;n  ddwn. 

The  most  common  atfectk»n  is  an  ecstasy,  or  mental  revory.  attended  with  a  sadden 
deprivation  of  mascolar  power  and  cousciousucss  uf  ejiterual  rulatiuus  and  objects,  sim- 
ilar to  a  pratncted  catalepay.  Yat  die  mted  appear*  wfaoOj  abatneted  and  alworbed 
in  delightful  contemplations,  which  often  light  ap  the  coontcnncco  with  a  heavenly  m 
diancc  scarcely  less  than  ancrolic.  Tliia  condition  rontinnos  for  severnl  hnurfi,  and  nftcn 
for  one  or  two  days,  doriug  wiiicb  time  all  the  aiuiual  and  voluntary  fuucliuus  appear 
to  be  onlirelhr  aoapendad. 

One  of  the  most  singular  and  alarming  affections  which  sometimes  occurs  in  times  of 
great  excitements  and  revivals,  ia  a  spasmodic  nfToction  attended  with  the  most  violent 
and  alarming  convulsions.  These  afi'cctions  are  common  to  botii  sexes,  but  rncwt  frc- 
qpiaot  in  figorona,  artdetie  men.  The  eonlortiOQa  ef  body,  and  the  violent,  fapid,  and 
irregular  flexion  and  extension  of  the  limbs,  trunk,  spine,  and  neck,  arc  such  as  appa* 
rently  to  threaten  instant  and  universal  dislocation  of  the  joints.  The  nuiseiilar  contrac- 
tioQS  are  supernatural  and  violent,  ru4ujring  tho  strength  of  several  men  to  control 
them  and  to  |ireveiil  aeiloaa  bodily  injury.  The  flezloBa  and  Tibraloiy  motkm  in  tiie 
neck  and  spine  have  been  seen  so  strong  and  violent  as  to  cause  tlie  disheveled  hair  of 
ladies  to  lush  and  crack  like  a  whip,  perfectly  nndiblc  nt  the  distance  of  twenty*  feet. 

Whether  these  things  can  be  accounted  for  on  the  principles  of  Mesmerism,  we  pru- 
tondnottodeeidei  bat  tiiere  appeaia  to  be  a  similar  diitoibanee  in  eqpal  and  nat- 
ural distribution  of  tho  nervous  influence  and  power. 

t  See  Baaga^a  Hiatoiy  of  Metfaodinn,  toL  ii.,  p.  IIO-LIS. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

INDIAN  WABf  ARBt  AHD  ITC  EFFBCTB  UPON  TBB  PRONTIBft  PBOPLB. 

 EBftNENT  PIONBBRS  OF  KENTUCKT.  ^A.D.  1T75  TO  1794. 

'/Jr^Mwcw^.— Man  iu  his  naturai  Condition  tlie  Creature  of  CirconMUoces.  in  Hnbics, 
Feeling  tiid  Chtnot«r.-^o  hottile  Attitade  tnd  JMboqr  <if  tiie  Six  NalloiM^ 
Tbeir  Neutrality  aooorcd  by  Treaty  of  Gcnnin  Flsti^''  IB  177(l<— Ittdiuii  paid  to 
violate  treaty  Stijiulations  by  the  British  CommiMlonem  atOtwegoin  1777,  and  take 
Qp  Anna  against  the  frontier  i'eople. — The  fipoutier  People  become  daring  and  vio' 
dictlva.— laftnoioe  of  ladtan  WaxbrB  npin  Ifamien  «nd  UngM  of  tiio  WUtaa^ 
Compelled  to  adopt  the  Indian  ftoTonge  — Vtiunteer  Defense  of  the  West. — ^Penoo* 
al  Cliara('tt>ri«licg  of  frontier  Soldiers.  —  Athletic  Form  and  Strength. — Patienre  of 
Toil  and  Privation. — Recuperative  Powers  of  the  System. — State  of  Feeling  on  tho 
Frantienb— BztHBdnatinff  Pottoy  of  IndiMii^'CnMllgr  of  BritUb  Torie»r>8|nrit  of 
Revenge  in  tfa«  People.— Their  domestic  Enjoyments.— Indian  scalping  Parties  on 
the  Frnnti>>r  — Tln  ir  oandooi  asd  dcotnictive  MoToiBfliito.— AflMfado  wUto  Men 
associated  wuh  Indians. 

/mKm  Iw^kmaiU  of  Wari—'&»  BiBe^Tbo  Bealping-kiiUii^ToBnhawlc'BaMle' 
ax.— WarH:lab.— Dedanlioaof  Wor^Snnrfefe.— Baaniiig  the  Oandot.— Tortora  at 
the  Stako  by  Fire. 

Eminent  jfioiuxrs  of  Kentucky. — 1.  Daniel  Boooe. — Uis  iS'ativiQr  and  early  Habits. — 
Pononal  Traitai  of  Chtnetor.— Hio  fint  Aeqaaintoaee  with  Kentodty  in  1769  and 
1771. — At  Watanga  in  ITTfi. — Opens  a  Road  from  Unlstnn  to  Kotitucky  River. — 
f'nptnin  nt  Booncsbcrough  until  177P. — Captured  by  Iiniians  nt  lUiie  Licks. — Hii 
Captivity  and  Eacape. — An  active  Defender  of  Kentucky  until  1763.— Abandoiui 
KeatQcky  in  1S00.— BetUeo  in  Minoari.— Hia  Bemafna  and  tboaa  of  tna  Wif«  ra* 
movod  to  Kentucky  in  1845. — 2.  Simon  Ki  titon. — His  Character  as  a  fearless  Pio- 
neer— Nativity  and  Early  Hahits. — Youthful  ludiscretion  and  subseijuont  HnnljiLipa. 
— A  Hunter  in  Kentucky. — A  Hunter  in  Western  Virginia. — Attaciicd  to  Dunmore's 
Anny^Beeomaa  "a Hwnter  of  KcAiladty.**— Hia  porsoaal  Appoaranee  at  flio  Afa 
of  twenty-one  Years. — His  benevolent  Disposition— Attached  to  Kentucky  Scationa. 
— Accompanies  Colonel  Cl.nrk  to  KaskaskiR  — Rctunis  to  Harrod's  Station. — Visits 
the  Paint  Creek  Towns. — Captured  by  Indians. — W  ild  Horse  Torture. — Divers  Tor* 
toiea  and  Ponialunnli  aolfered  during'  Ua  Captivity.— Bold  in  DetRrft— Baeapea  to 
Kentncky. — Serves  under  Colonel  Clark  in  1760  and  178S. — An  active  partisan  Waii> 
rior  until  1792. — Enconntcrs  Tecumteh. — Serv-ps  inWajTJc's  Army.— Abandons  Ken- 
tucky in  1603. — Removes  to  Ohio. — Serves  under  Colonel  Shelby  in  1813. — Died  in 
1636.-3.  Bobeit  Patlenoa.— Nativi^,  eaHy  Life^  and  HaMlb— Borraa  in  Dnnmore^a 
Army. — A  prominent  Pioneer  of  Kentodtyin  1776. — Erects  a  Station  on  the  Site  of 
Lexington  in  1779. — Active  Defender  of  Kentucky  durin^r  the  Tiirlinn  War. — 4.  Ma- 
jor George  Rogers  Clark.— His  early  ironticr  Services.— His  Character  and  MUitary 
Ocmu.-^aperinteiida  the  Defenae  of  Kentne&y  ham.  1776  to  1781t^BedaetioD  of 
Britid»Poatatom6,m9. 

[A.D.  1775.]  Man  is  the  creature  of  the  moral  and  physical 
circumstances  with  which  he  is  surroimded.  As  these  vary, 
or  as  uiiy  pecuHar  circumstances  predonunale,  so  will  be  the 
physical  develupment,  and  the  moral  and  social  character. 
Labor,  toil,  nnd  constant  exposure  to  hardships  and  dangers, 
give  strengtii  and  firinness  to  the  muscles,  and  develop  the  full 
stature  of  the  body.   Meti  accustomed  from  youth  to  brave 
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every  daxsger  Srom  raan  and  beast,  exposed  to  the  constant  in- 
roads and  assaults  of  the  savages,  compelled  to  be  on  the  alert 
at  all  times  and  places,  in  order  to  prevent  surprise  and  death, 
and  often  driven  by  necessity  and  imminent  danger  to  engage 
in  fearful  encounters  with  the  wily  Indian  in  defense  of  their 
&mities  or  friends,  of  necessity  became  bold,  fearless  and  im- 
placable, eager  only  for  veageance  or  victory,  whether  gained 
by  open  war  or  stratagem. 

Ccmtending  with  civilized  foes,  man  becomes  imbued  with  all 
the  feelings  and  principles  of  enlightened  warfare,  as  practiced 
by  ci\  ilize(l  niitions;  but  contending;  wiiii  the  n;iked  savage  in 
his  native  i'urcsls  and  mountain  defiles,  he  necessarily  becomes 
assimilated  in  feelinf^s,  habits,  and  customs,  and  is  co[nj)elled  to 
meet  all  liie  savage  wiles  and  artifices  witii  sinuiar  caution  and 
circumspection ;  he  is  likewise  compelled  to  adopt  theii'  policy 
of  exterminatioi\, toward  their  enemies. 

As  a  beautiful  writer  has  observed,  The  success  of  the  ear* 
ly  adventurers  to  the  West  is  almost  a  miracle  in  c(4onization. 
J^ation  has  heretofore  precipitated  itself  upon  nation,  conquered 
the  occupants  of  the  soil,  and  seized  upon  their  possessions ; 
but  in  this  case  isolated  emigrants,  without  the  benefit  of  mili* 
tary  or  civil  organization,  relying  upon  thehr  own  bravery  and 
skill,  and  with  such  assistance  from  men  equally  daring  as  ac~! 
cident  might  furnish,  seized  and  held  an  extensive  country,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  powerful  states.  The  waste  of  life  by 
incessant  war  was  mure  than  supplied  by  a  constant  stream  of 
fiew-cohiers.  until  the  aboriginal  race,  weakened  and  discour- 
aged by  coiitendmg  with  enemies  whom  no  disaster  or  defeat 
appeared  to  diminish  or  dishearten,  gave  up  in  despair,  and  at- 
tempted by  peace  to  save  themselves  from  extermination."* 

The  Indians,  at  the  close  of  Lord  Dunmore's  war,  had  been 
compelled  to  yield  to  the  demands  of  the  whites,  and  to  ac- 
knowledge the  Ohio  River  as  the  western  boundary  of  the 
white  settlen^nts.  The  hostilities  which  had  termuiated  with 
the  treaty  of  Camp  Charlotte  had  served  only  to  renew  the 
feelings  of  mutual  enmity  between  the  white  man  and  the  sav* 
age.  These  feelings  of  mutual  enmity  and  jealousy  were  but 
unperfectly  satisfied  on'  either  side  by  that  treaty,  for  the  royal 
governor  had  an  eye  to  ftiture  events  which  were  likely  to 
Li  uiispire  between  the  mother  country  and  the  colonies.  Thus, 

*  Kendall'i  Life  of  Jackie,  p.  80. 
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in  1776.  there  existed  between  the  frontier  people  and  the  sav- 
ages a  feeling  of  mutual  jealousy  and  mutual  suspicion,  which 
waa  only  retrained  for  a  time  by  the  proclamation  of  the  gov- 
ernor. 

Many  permanent  settlements  had  been  established  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ohio,  above  Wheelmg,  and  on  many  of  the  tribu* 
taries  of  the  Kenhawa  and  Kentucky  Rivers.  The  Indians 
looked  upon  all  these  advances  with  a  jealous  eye>  but  their  re- 
monstrances were  disregarded ;  and  when  they  found,  year  af- 
ter year,  that  these  settlements  ccvitinued  to  increase,  and  that 
with  every  increase  came  additional  clauns  for  lands  still  fur- 
ther west,  the  jealousy  of  the  savage  ripened  into  settled  re- 
venge, and  a  fixed  determination  to  arrest  the  white  man's  ad- 
vance. 

The  wars  which  had  raged  from  1755  to  1764  had  roused  up 
the  whole  northwestern  tribes  to  the  importance  of  protecting 
their  country  from  the  white  man\s  i^rasp.  After  a  delusive 
calm  ul  ten  years,  the  advances  under  Lord  Dunmore's  admin- 
istration had  roused  the  Indians  again  to  a  general  war,  and 
their  hostility  to  the  whites  was  only  quieted  by  another  de- 
lusive peace,  which  had  been  entered  into  by  the  royal  gov- 
ernor in  view  of  ulterior  arrangements,  in  case  the  colonial  dl^ 
turbances  should  result  in  open  war. 

[A«D.  1770.]  Such  was  the  state  of  Indian  feeling  at  tlie 
opening  of  the  Revolutionary  war ;  the  Indians  were  content 
to  remain  quiet  and  see  the  mother  country  destroy  her  own 
colonies,  which  had  been  so  anno3ring  to  their  peace  and  security. 
Yet  the  .active  part  taken  by  the  colonists  in  the  war  under 
Lord  Donmore  was  such  as  to  leave  no  good  will  for  them  in 
the  breast  of  the  Indian,  and  they  could  scarcely  desire  the 
colonists  to  be  triumphant  The  colonists,  however,  in  con- 
tending with  the  mother  country,  desired  no  contest  with  the 
Indian  ;  yet,  having  rendered  themselves  obnoxious  to  the  In- 
dian resentment  by  their  former  efforts  in  favor  of  Great  Brit- 
ain for  the  occupancy  of  the  West,  it  was  deemed  expedient 
hv  CouLaeisS  to  conciliate  the  Six  Nations,  and  secure  their 
neutrality  bv  formal  treaty. 

To  tliis  end,  jirovision  had  been  made  for  a  treaty  early  in 
the  summer  of  1776,  and  General  Schuyjpr.  duly  authorized  iind 
provided,  repaired  to  the  "German  Flais,"  where,  early  in 
June,  the  chiefs,  warriors,  and  sachems  of  the  ^ix  Nations 
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vrm  assemblad  in  cooncil.  After  due  negotiatkn,  a  traatj 
was  formed  and  signed  on  the  14th  of  Jmie»  1770,  in  wfaich  the 
Indians  stipidated  to  obienre  a  strict  neutrality  in  the  'wwt 
which  had  been  commenced  by  England.  Sacb  was  the  lela- 
tkm  existing  between  the  Six  Nations  and  the  United  States 
in  the  early  part  of  the  Revolutionary  war.  But  British  rapa- 
ci:\ ,  intolerance,  and  barbarism  cuuid  not  tolerate  sucli  a  sitate 
of  neutrality. 

[A.D.  1777.]  "  About  one  year  afterward,  a  messenger 
from  the  British  commissioners  arrived  among  the  Indian  tnhes. 
requesting  ail  the  Indians  to  attend  a  grand  council  to  be  held 
soon  at  Oswego,  on  Lake  Ontario.  The  council  convened,  and 
tiie  British  oonimtSBioners  informed  the  chie6  that  the  object 
in  calling  a  council  of  the  Six  Nations  was  to  engage  their  as- 
sistance hk  snbduing  the  rebeis,  the  people  of  the  States,  who 
had  risen  up  against  the  good  Ung,  their  master,  and  were 
about  to  rob  him  of  a  great  part  of  his  peseessioni.  The  com- 
missioners added,  that  they  would  amply  reward  the  Indians 
fer  all  their  senrioes.* 

^  The  chiefs  then  inlbrmed  the  oomnteioners  of  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  treaty  into  which  they  had  entered  with  the 
people  of  the  States  the  year  before  ;  informing  them,  also,  that 
they  should  not  violate  it  now  by  taking  up  the  hatchet  against 
them.  The  (  nnmassioners  continued  their  entreaties  without 
success  until  they  addressed  their  avarice  and  their  njipetites. 
They  told  the  Indians  that  tlie  j  eople  of  the  States  were  few  in 
number,  and  easily  subdued  ;  and  that,  on  account  of  their  dis- 
obedience to  the  king,  they  justly  merited  all  the  punishment 
which  white  men  and  IndioM  could  possibly  inflict  upon  them. 
They  added,  that  the  king  was  rich'^and  poweHui,  both  in  sub- 
jects and  money ;  that  his  rum  was  as  pbniy  as  tke  waier  «a 
Jdike  Oniario;  that  his  men  were  as  numerous  as  the  sands  on 
the  lake  shore ;  that  if  the  Indians  would  assist  in  the  war  un- 
til the  close,  as  the  friends  of  the  king,  they  should  never  want 
for  money  or  goods."  •*  Upon  such  peninasion,  the  chiefs  at 
length  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  British  commissioners,  in 
which,  for  certain  considerations  stipulated,  they  agreed  to 
take  up  arms  against  the  rebels,  and  continue  in  his  majesty's 
service  until  they  were  subdued." 

*  See  NamtfiTe  of  the  White  Woman,  and  quoted  by  Mr.  Backingbaai,  &e  Sngliah 
traveler,  as  wmnertWiehto  Ualniioeltrath^Tnfeli  in  Jkaarise,  vol  iL,  pb  179-183. 
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As  soon  as  the  treaty  was  coocludedf  the  commissioners  made 
a  piesent  to  each  Indian,  consisting  of  one  suit  of  clothes,  a 
brass  kettle,  a  gun,  a  tomahawk,  a  scalping-knife,  a  quantity 
of  powder  and  lead,  and  mt£  piece  of  goUt  promising  likewise 
a  liunty  on  eoery  tadp  which  should  be  hrmighi  iiu  Such  is 
the  price  of  blood  and  rapine  with  Great  Britain. 

In  a  few  weeks  the  warriors,  full  of  fire  and  war,  and  anx- 
ious to  encounter  their  enemies,**  sallied  forth  against  the  un- 
suspecting settlements  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  and 
tlu  ir  deeds  were  inscribed  vv  uli  the  scalping-knife  in  characltirs 
of  blood  upon  the  fields  of  Wyoming  and  Cherry  Valley,  along 
the  banivs  ot  the  Mohawk,  rmd  in  the  Valley  of  the  Susquehan- 
na, in  massacres  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  Indian  warfare.* 
Thus  began  Liie  Indian  war  of  the  Revolution,  prompted,  su^ 
tained,  and  encouraged  by  British  gold  and  British  rum. 

At  the  same  time,  orders  were  issued  to  Sir  John  Stewart,  his 
majesty's  agent  for  southern  Indian  affairs,  commanding  him 
to  stir  up  the  Cherokees  against  the  frontier  settlements  of  Vir- 
ginia and  the  two  Carolinas,  occupying  the  territory  drainied  by 
the  sources  of  the  Holston,  Broad,  Tugeloo,  and  French  Broad. 

The  flame  of  Indian  war  was  lighted  up  simultaneously  west 
of  the  mountains  and  against  all  the  settlements  upon  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Ohio.  These  feeble  settlements,  remote  from  the 
dense  population  and  from  succor,  without  defense  or  suj)port, 
were  thrown,  as  an  isolated  portion  of  the  States,  entirely  upon 
their  own  resources  for  the  support  of  their  lamibes  in  the  wil- 
derness, and  for  the  protection  of  tiieir  homes  and  lives  from  sav- 
age iiiaiisacre  and  rapine.  Unprovided  with  the  mean;?  of  reg- 
ular warfare,  they  were  compelled  to  associate  ior  mutual  pro- 
tection and  defense  with  the  limited  means  at  command.  Sur- 
rounded by  hostile  savages  in  every  quarter,  whose  secret  ap* 
preaches  and  whose  vengeance  none  could  foresee  or  know, 
they  were  compelled  to  depend  upon  theur  own  courage  and 
energy  of  character  in  order  to  maintain  an  existence  against 
the  exterminating  warfare  of  these  allies  of  the  British  king. 
The  mode  of  Indisbi  warfare  itself  suggested  their  only  course. 
To  protect  themselves  from  midnight  slaughter,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  secure  themselves  in  forts  and  stations,  where  the 
women  and  children  could  enjoy  comparative  security,  while 
the  men,  aiuiLid  always  in  the  Indian  manner,  went  <  iiU  lo  meet 
•  Sm  Backaaghun  a  XraveU  iu  the  United  SUtea,  voL  ii,  p.  17»-ld3. 
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the  enemy  in  their  secret  approach  and  in  their  hiding-places, 
whether  in  the  recesses  of  the  mountains  or  in  the  dense  forests. 
Thus  detached  parties  of  two  or  three,  and  sometimes  seyen, 
were  kept  on  constant  duty  as  '^rangers,"  or  spies,"  in  trav- 
ersing the  forests  In  every  direction,  to  prevent  surprise  at  the 
stations  and  forts.  None  but  the  strong,  the  active,  and  the 
courageous  dared  engage  in  these  excursions;  the  remainder 
cocupied  the  stations  and  forts  as  permanent  garrisons,  and  as 
euariis  to  protect  those  who  were  engac^ed  in  the  labors  of  the 
lield,  or  in  the  avocations  of  domestic  employments. 

Every  residence,  however  hmnljle,  became  thus  a  fortified 
station ;  every  man,  woman,  and  child  able  to  raise  a  gun,  or 
ax,  or  dub,  in  case  of  assault,  became  a  combatant  in  defense 
of  their  castle,  and  every  able-bodied  man  or  youth  was  a  sol- 
dier of  necessity.  During  hostilities,  every  day  was  spent  in 
anxious  apprehension,  and  each  night  was  a  time  of  suspense 
and  watching,  uncertain  who  might  survive  the  night.  Life, 
in  such  a  condition,  was  a  forced  state  of  existence  against  the 
dangers  of  the  tomahawk  and  nile,  for  no  retreat  was  safe,  no 
shelter  secure,  and  no  caution  effectual  against  the  insidious 
advances  and  miduight  sallies  of  the  ever-watchful  savage. 
The  private  paths,  the  springs,  the  fields,  and  the  hunting- 
grounds  were  all  waylaid  by  parties  of  Indians,  who  remained 
quietly  in  their  hiding- placea  for  days  to  secure  the  devoted 
victim  who  might  incautiously  frequent  those  places.  To  cut 
oJI  supplies,  the  gardens  and  the  fields  were  laid  waste  at  night, 
the  stock  were  killed  in  the  woods,  and  the  game  was  destroy- 
ed around  tliem  by  luiking  savages.  The  bear  and  the  pan- 
ther, and  tiie  most  ravenous  beasts  of  prey,  were  less  an  object 
of  dread  than  the  Indian,  thirsting  for  human  blood,  and  bent 
on  extermination. 

Every  recent  massacre  of  helpless  innocence  and  female 
weakness ;  every  ruined  family  ;  every  depredation  and  con- 
flagrated dwelling;  every  daring  incursion  and  new  alarm, 
served  but  to  uicrease  the  white  man's  terror  of  the  horrid 
warfare,  and  to  stimulate  his  vengeance  to  deeds  of  blood 
against  the  omnipresent  foe.  To  remain  at  home  and  in  their 
fortified  stations  was  to  starve  and  make  themselves  an  easy 
prey  to  their  enemies,  or  to  invite  an  attack  from  united  nuob- 
bers,  which  would  overwhelm  all  in  one  promiscuous  carnage ; 
hence  the  active,  the  strong,  and  the  daring  scoured  the  woods 
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for  miles  in  every  direction,  to  discover  any  approaches  that 
might  be  made,  and.  in  caao  oi  large  niunbert  diacoveredt  to 
give  the  alarm,  and  prevent  surprise  to  the  respective  stations. 

Were  ofieosive  operations  in  force  required,  where  no  reg> 
ular  government  existed,  and  where  no  military  organization 
had  been  formed,  each  man  volunteered  his  individual  pa- 
triotism, and  devised  ways  and  means  for  the  general  defense ; 
each  man  became  a  private  soldier,  supplied  and  equi^^ed  him- 
self, and  entered  the  expedition  to  aid  in  the  enterprise.  The 
bold  and  experienced  were,  by  general  consent,  placed  in  com- 
mand, and  all  submitted  to  a  cheerlul  obedience.  If  the  object 
was  the  destruction  of  a  remote  Indian  town,  probably  two 
hundred  miles  distant,  and  known  to  be  the  dwelling-place  of 
hostile  bands  which  had  repeatedly  laid  waste  the  settlements 
wiih  conflagration  and  blood,  all  weie  eager  to  engage  in  the 
enterprise.  Fathers,  sons,  brothers,  and  relatives,  all  were 
ready  to  march  to  the  destruction  of  the  devoted  town.  Were 
the  numbers  required  less  than  the  voluntary  levy,  the  leader 
selected  the  chosen  men  and  the  skillful  warriors,  leaving  ihe 
remainder  to  lielV  iMi  liie  stations.  Thus  a  portion  of  the  pio- 
neers were  compelled  to  seek  danger  at  a  remote  distance  in 
order  to  secure  safety  for  those  at  home.  Every  man  was  a 
soldier  by  profession  and  by  daily  practice.  The  frontiers 
were  strictly  military  cantons  for  nearly  forty  years;  every 
man  from  boyhood  was  a  soldier,  and  civil  government  was  a 
mere  interlude  between  the  great  acts. 

Courage,  stimulated  by  the  constant  demands  for  active  en- 
terprise, unfolded  to  each  man  a  knowledge  of  his  powers  and 
capacity.  Mutual  dependence,  sincere  friendships  and  strict 
confidence  in  times  of  danger,  cemented  them  into  a  band  of 
brothers.  The  circumstances  by  which  they  were  surround* 
ed  served  admirably  to  develop  all  those  manly  traits  and  no- 
ble qualities  which,  united,  constitute  nature's  noblemen," 
such  as  are  rarely  seen  in  dense  communities.  Early  and 
constant  exercise,  and  habitual  exposure  to  the  labors  of  fron- 
tier life,  in  constitutions  naturally  vigorous,  gave  a  noble  de- 
velopment to  their  forms  and  physical  stature. 

The  superiority  of  the  early  pioneers  and  hunters  of  the 
West  was  too  apparent  to  escape  the  notice  of  the  most  care- 
less observer.  In  stature  of  body,  in  strength  and  activity,  in 
swiftness  in  the  chase,  in  patient  endurance  of  cold,  hunger 
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«Dd  fetigue,  in  dexterity  with  tlie  tomahawk  and  rifle,  no  set 

of  men  probably  ever  excelled  them.  Not  only  were  their 
corporeal  developments  of  the  finest  proportions,  but  their  dar- 
in?  and  active  mode  of  life,  and  the  dangers  which  they  en- 
countered and  surmounted  from  youth  to  manhood,  stamped 
upon  tiie  countenance  an  open,  frank,  and  fearless  air  of  ex- 
pression, which  was  the  true  mdex  to  the  soul.  Such  were 
Daniel  Boone,  Simon  Kenton,  George  Rogers  Clark,  Joseph 
Bowman,  Robert  Patterson,  Benjamin  Logan,  James  Harrod, 
Ebeoeser  Zane,  Jonathan  Zane,  Adam  Poe,  Captain  Whitley* 
Leonard  Helm,  John  Sevier,  Isaac  Shelby,  and  many  others 
who  distinguished  themselTes  in  the  darkest  hours  of  sfLvage 
danger* 

These  men,  as  were  hundreds  of  theur  associates,  emigrants 
to  the  western  countryt  were  persons  of  robust  Ibrms,  of  great 
strength,  ftdl  of  courage  and  fearless  adventure.  Such  only 
oonld  surriTe  and  withstand  the  hardships  necessarily  en- 
countered in  the  western  wilds,  beset  by  savages  in  every  di- 
rection. Hence,  in  the  emigr.itiun  from  the  older  states,  the 
choice  spirits,  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  country,  and  the  iron 
hearts  only  were  attracted  to  the  western  frontier  fhirinf?  these 
times  of  danger  and  privation.  A  detachment  of  these  men, 
ma;rshaied  in  the  West,  appeared  like  jriants  compared  to 
common  men,  or  like  the  towering  grenadiers  among  common 
troops,  and  when  experienced  in  Indian  warfare*  were  more 
than  equal  to  the  sayages  themselves. 

Not  only  did  they  excel  in  vigor  of  body  and  in  physical  de- 
▼dopment)  but  the  firmness  of  muscle  was  peculiar*  vod  all  the 
powers  of  life  within  were  endued  with  uncommon  vigor  and 
energy.  The  recuperatiye  powers  of  the  constitution,  the  m$ 
medicatrix  nahara,  was  actiye  beyond  all  former  example 
among  a  ciyilised  people.  The  resKnrattye  power  of  the  yital 
energy  was  such,  that  wounds  of  a  serious  character,  lacera- 
tions, incisions,  contusions,  and  even  gun-shot  wounds,  healed 
speedily  and  with  remarkable  facility.  Wounds  \vliich,  in  a 
dense  population  or  in  a  highly-civilized  community,  would 
inevitably  have  been  attended  with  gangrene  and  sloughing, 
among  these  frontier  people  produced  only  li  tenijiorary  incon- 
venience, and  healed  by  the  first  intention,  with  intlamrnation 
barely  sufficient  to  produce  a  healthy  granulation ;  many  have 
recovered  after  haying  been  tomahawked  and  scalped;  and 
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Simon  Kenton  recovered  and  lived  to  old  age  after  thrice  en- 
during the  ordeal  of  runniiig  the  gantlef*  in  its  worst  form. 

Few  persons  UTing  in  the  old  settlements,  remote  from  fron- 
tier dangers  and  privations  during  Indian  hoatilities,  can  prop 
erly  appreciate  the  horrors  of  Indian  war&re,  such  as  was  en* 
countered  by  the  frontier  people  of  Western  Vifginia,  Peonsyl- 
Tania,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee ;  no  painting  of  the  historian 
can  folly  describe  them,  and  his  most  glowing  descriptions  foil 
far  short  of  the  stem  reality. 

The  life  of  the  frontier  settler  was  one  of  fearful  dancrer;  a 
continual  contest  with  a  foe  who  recognized  no  rules  of  civil- 
ized warfare,  and  knew  no  mercy  to  his  enemy  but  that  of  ex- 
termination. In  civilized  warfare,  those  not  found  in  arms  may 
be  safe  from  the  death-blow  of  the  soldier;  no  civilized  warrior 
dishonorr^  his  sword  with  the  blcK:td  of  iieipiess  infancy,  old  a^^e, 
or  female  weakness.  He  aims  his  blows  at  those  only  who  are 
arrayed  against  him  in  open  war.  But  the  Indian  kills  indis- 
criminately. His  object  is  the  total  extermination  of  his  ene- 
mies, and  children  are  equally  the  victims  of  his  yengeance ; 
because  if  males,  they  may  become  warriors,  and  mothers  If 
fomalc*;.  The  unborn  infant  is  his  enemy  also ;  and  it  is  not 
sufficient  that  it  should  cease  to  exist  with  its  murdered  mother, 
but  it  must  be  torn  from  its  mothei^s  womb,  to  share  with  her 
the  horrors  of  say  age  yengeftnce. 

[A.D.  177S.]  The  Indian  takes  no  prisoners ;  if  he  deyiate 
from  this  rule,  ayarice,  not  mercy,  prompts  the  deed.  He 
spares  the  lives  of  such  as  fall  into  his  hands  because  his  Christ- 
ian allies  of  Canada  will  pay  him  more  for  the  livmg  prisoner 
than  for  his  dead  scalp.  But  perhaps  the  victim  is  reserved 
only  for  torture,  to  grace  the  horrid  festival  and  furnish  the 
young  warriors  with  an  opportunity  to  feast  their  eyes  upon 
the  dyinf]^  agonies  of  an  enemy  to  the  Indian  race,  and  to  gloat 
upon  tlie  pangs  which  the  slow  fire  inflicts  uj)on  the  white  man. 
The  prisoner  may  be  reserved,  though  rarely,  to  strengthen 
the  tribe  and  lo  liil  the  place  of  a  fallen  w^arrior.  The  crueltv 
of  the  savage  otherwise  knows  no  bounds ;  his  revenge  toward 
his  enemies  is  insatiable. 

The  confines  between  the  white  man  and  the  savage  presents 
human  nature  in  its  most  revolting  aspect.  The  white  man  in- 
sensibly, and  by  necessity,  adopts  the  ferocity  and  the  cruelty 
of  his  savage  competitor  for  the  forests ;  and  each  is  alternate- 
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Ij  excited  with  a  spirit  of  the  most  yindictive  revenge,  a  thint 
Ibr  human  blood  which  can  be  satiated  only  by  the  iDdiscrim* 
mate  destruction  of  all  ages,  sexes,  and  conditions. 

Man,  in  his  primitiTe  state,  is  by  nature  a  savage,  and  in  his 
wars  knows  no  object  except  the  extermination  of  his  enemies 
in  one  form  or  another.  When  civilized  man  comes  in  colli- 
sion with  the  savage,  all  the  usages  and  maxims  of  civilization, 
calculated  to  aineliorate  the  horrors  of  war,  are  abandoned, 
and  civilized  man  becomes  in  all  these  respects  a  savage  in  his 
Hide  of  warfare,  in  his  unrestrained  passions,  and  in  his  cruel 
excesses.  Too  often,  indeed,  under  the  contagion  of  example, 
we  fmd  that  civilized  man  degenerates  into  the  most  inhuman 
barbarian,  not  excelled  by  the  most  ruthless  savage.  Instan ce s 
of  this  kind  were  of  frequent  occivrence  during  the  war  of  the 
Revolution,  exemplified  in  the  persons  of  the  **  British  Tories,*! 
who  fought  with  the  Indian  allies  against  the  defenseless  fron- 
tier settlements.* 

Nor  can  it  be  concealed  that  the  American  pioneer,  smarting 
mu}er  the  loss  of  friends  and  relatives  murdered  by  the  savages 
under  every  species  of  savage  torture,  burning  with  revenge 
for  repeated  incursions  and  murders  upon  the  settlements,  from 
which  they  had  escaped  with  impunity,  should  sometimes 
wreak  his  venjreance,  when  occasion  ofiered,  with  an  unsparing 

*  loataoctis  ol  this  kuui  were  uul  uucotomoQ  during  the  Indian  wan  of  the  Revoht- 
lioii,  wImd  Biltirii  Tbriw  and  2iidi«M  fimglit  nde  by  fido  ^pdut  Uie  AnofieMW. 

As  a  apecimeti  of  the  inhomamtyof  a  "  Brituh  tary,"  compared  to  that  of  the  savago 
}iim.«i-ir  w>-  ritf  the  following  tin  one  out  of  many  others.  "Tf  fw-rnrr^^fl  in  thr  attack 
of  the  British  Haugera,  under  Colonel  Butler,  and  is  giren  in  Sakoon'a  Narrativti,  and 
evanbanted  by  terenl  otter  mttoritiee.'* 

'"A  Jfiutf  of  Indians  in  the  BritiBh  employ  had  entered  m  hooM^endldnad  and  icalp- 
ed  a  mother  ainl  a  larcc  fnmih-  nf  rVtilfln  n  This  wnii  at  n  spot  on  tho  west  Biilc  of  the 
Geneaee  iUver,  where  a  ntiall  town  called  Leicester  now  ttands.  The  Indiana  had 
jost  completed  their  week  of  death,  when  aooie  RoyaHets  belonging  to  their  party  came 
np  and  diacofwned  an  infont  still  afire  in  the  cradle.  An  Indian  warrior  noted  for  Ua 
harbarity  approached  the  cradlp  ^■^hh  hi^  nplifted  hatrhet:  the  bahe  looked  ap  ia  lu« 
face  and  Bmiled  ;  the  feelings  of  nature  trioiupbed  over  the  ferocity  of  tlie  8avai,'C  ;  tJie 
hatchet  fell  from  bis  band,  and  he  was  in  the  act  of  stooping  down  to  take  the  iofaat  in 
Ids  anna,  wbaa  •  Boynlwl,  emrinf  tfie  ladlaB  tar  Ma  hmumty,  took  vp  dba  eUld  oa 
die  point  of  his  hajmie^  uid  as  he  held  it  np»  stmggUng  in  the  agonies  of  death,  he 
exclaimed, '  This,  too,  is  a  rebel.' " — See  Backingbam'a  Traveia  in  Aiwerica,  toL  iL,  p. 
180 ;  qooted  from  Narrative  of  "  White  Woman." 

Anolkar  inatoBM  of  ealraoKdinary  baitarity  ia  a ''BiMah  1^ 
ajrlvaaiaa^  was  m  die  person  of  Stnum  Girfy,  who  retired  from  Fort  Pitt  to  the  Mns- 
kin^Tim  nod  thence  to  the  Sandusky  Hiver,  idt-utifyin?  himself  with  the  Indians  in  their 
most  atrocious  cnielties,  and  conducting  some  of  the  most  desolating  incursions  of  the 
•avagea afainat lite floBCiar  people;  aad whodiatiBgafabedliiBiMlf anoagtiia  waetom 
tribes  for  his  entocpriee  aad  daring  against  the  setttemmts,  and  for  the  seal  with  lAkh 
ha  iaflictod  hie  veagaaaoa  apoB  hu  ooaatiTam  ia  naay  blo^ 
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hand.  Uumanity  is  the  same  in  all  ages  under  the  same  cir* 
comstances.  The  atrocities  perpetrated  upon  the  Ohio  from 
1777  to  1783,  and  in  Tennessee  and  the  Northwestern  Terri- 
tory as  late  as  1790  and  1794,  no  leas  than  the  inhuman  bar- 
barities of  the  River  Raisin  in  ISIS*  were  sufficient  to  provoke 
human  nature  to  a  revenge  which  was  truly  insatiable.  Hence, 
in  theur  succeeses  over  their  savage  fees,  the  backwoods  soldier 
has  repaid  them  **an  eye  for  an  eye»  and  a  tooth  ibr  a  tooth.** 

[A.D.  1780.]  Nor  was  the  fi^tier  settler  hknself  proof 
against  the  example  set  by  the  savages  and  their  British  allies. 
More  than  once  it  has  happened  that  the  pioneer  warrior>  m 
defending  his  home,  and  in  revenging  the  deaths  of  his  mur 
dered  family  or  of  his  friends,  has  transcended  the  bounds  of 
justifiable  revenge,  and,  yielding  to  the  imjiulses  oi  eutramjd 
humanity,  has  inflicted  the  must  signal  and  suniuiMi  y  dt  atli  upun 
unresisting  Indians.  History  does  not  furnish  an  insiance  in 
which  a  civilized  people,  waging  war  with  savages  or  barba- 
rians, have  not  adopted  ifie  inode  of  warfare  necessary  to  place 
tiiem  on  an  equality  wjtli  liieir  antagonists.  It  is  imposaiUe  to 
adapt  civiUzed  warfare  to  the  chastisement  of  savages. 

How  can  the  unprotected  people  of  the  frontiers  meet  a  sav- 
age war  of  extermination  and  cruelty  ?  Can  it  be  met  and  re- 
sisted by  the  lenient  maxims  and  usages  of  civilized  warfare  ? 
In  the  face  of  the  most  horrid  scenes  of  indiscriminate  slaughter* 
thb  wholesale  murder  of  settlements  in  cold  blood,  m  the  face 
of  the  most  atrocious  murders  of  friends  and  relatives^  whose 
ghastly  wounds,  inflicted  by  the  tomahawk  and  8calping-knife» 
were  crying  to  Heaven  for  vengeance,  shall  the  guilty  authors 
be  treated  as  civilised  men  ?  or  shall  they  be  treated  as  human 
beings  ?  The  pioneer  who  has  witnessed  these  enormities  will 
answer,  that  every  principle  of  sel^preservation  requires  the 
adoption  of  the  Indian  mode  of  revenge  in  its  most  destructive 
features.  Civilized  warfare  is  inefficient  with  the  savage,  and 
to  adliere  to  it  in  u  war  with  them  is  patiently  to  submit  to  self- 
immolation  at  the  shrine  of  savage  vengeance. 

For  forty  years  was  the  strife  continued  along  the  frontier 
settirinents  of  New  Yorlv,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  North 
Caroliniu  from  the  first  hostilities  under  the  royal  governor, 
Robert  Dinwiddie,  in  ]754,  to  the  close  of  the  Indian  hostilities 
by  General  Wayne  at  Fort  Greenville,  in  August,  ITO.'i.  The 
tribes  engaged  in  these  hostilities  were  alternately  the  Six 
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NatiOBSy"  and  tlieir  confedemtes  the  Shawaneae.  the  Cbeio- 
keefli  the  Creeks^  and  CMckaals*  During  tiuB  time  but  few 
intervals  of  peace  were  known,  and  for  the  greater  portion  of 
the  time  the  pioneer  settler  was  constantly  menaced  with  the 
tomahawk  and  Bcalping*knife,  over  a  scope  of  country  extend** 
iug  from  the  sources  of  the  Alleghany  River  on  the  north  to 
the  sources  of  the  Cumberland  and  Tennessee  on  the  south. 

To  the  iuJiabitaiits  of  cities  and  oountries  long  settled  and 
culti\  ated,  it  seems  wonderful  that  any  of  their  race  should 
vohiiiUirily  seek  tlie  hardships  which  were  necessarily  en<  <«unt- 
ered  by  the  early  emi^iMuts  to  the  West.  That  wonder  is  in- 
creased by  the  cnnsideration  that  it  was  at  the  hazard  ol  liieir 
lives,  and  in  the  midst  of  incessant  war.  With  the  riiie  in  one 
hand  and  the  ax  in  the  other,  they  traversed  the  wilderness 
and  erected  their  scattered  stations.  Party  after  party  wiu 
attacked  and  butchered  on  the  road  through  the  wilderness. 
Boat  after  boat  wns  captured,  and  whole  fiuniiies  were  mat* 
sacred  upon  the  Ohio  River  and  its  tributaries.  Scarcely  a 
station  escaped  repeated  sieges  by  the  lurking  savages.  Some 
were  taken  and  burned ;  and  the  inmates,  men,  women,  and 
children,  were  tomahawked,  or  carried  prisoners  to  the  Indian 
towns.  The  men  were  waylaid  and  shot  whUe  cultivating 
their  crops,  the  .women  and  little  children  were  captured  or 
murdered  in  their  cabins  while  their  husbands  and  sons  were 
in  the  forest  or  the  field.  Still  the  adventurous  pioneer  ad- 
vanced, and  thousands  from  the  older  settlements  seemed  to 
covet  the  danger,  which  certainly  iiud  its  pleasures,  Uiough 
mingled  with  bitterness. 

**  But  could  there  be  happiness  or  comfort  in  such  dwelllnirs, 
and  such  a  state  oi  society  ?  To  those  who  are  accustomed 
to  modem  refinements  the  truth  aj  pears  like  fable.  The  early 
occupants  of  log  cabins  in  the  '  bloody  land'  were  among  the 
most  hap])y  of  mankind.  Exercise  and  excitement  gave  them 
health;  they  were  practically  equal;  common  danger  made 
them  mutually  dependent;  brilliant  hopes  of  future  wealth  and 
distinction  led  them  on ;  and  as  there  was  ample  room  for  all, 
and  as  each  new-comer  increased  individual  and  general  se- 
enrity,  there  was  tittla  room  for  that  envy,  jealonsy,  and  hatred 
which  constitnte  a  large  portion  of  human  misery  in  older  so- 
cieties. Never  were  tibe  story,  the  joke,  the  song,  and  the  Uugh 
better  enjoyed  than  upon  the  hewed  blocks  or  puncheon  stools 
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around  the  roaring  log  fire  of  the  early  western  settler.  The 
lyre  of  Apollo  was  not  hailed  with  more  delight  in  primitive 
Greece  than  the  advent  of  the  first  fiddler  among  the  dwellers 
of  the  wilderness ;  and  the  polished  daughters  of  the  East  never 
enjoyed  themselves  half  so  well  moving  to  the  music  of  a  fbU 
band,  upon  the  elastic  floor  of  their  ornamented  ball-room,  as 
did  the  daughters  of  the  emigrants  keeping  time  to  a  self-taught 
fiddler  on  the  bare  earth  or  puncheon  floor  of  tlie  primitive  log 
cabin.  The  smile  of  the  polished  beauty  is  the  wave  of  the 
lake  where  tiie  zephyr  plays  gently  over  it,  and  her  movement 
is  the  gentle  stream  which  drains  it ;  hut  the  laugli  of  the  log 
cabin  is  the  gush  of  nature's  fountain,  and  its  movement  its 
leaping  waters."* 

Such  were  the  merry  hearts  of  the  frontier  people  in  the  ab- 
sence of  Indian  hostilities  and  dangers.  The  intervals  of  peace 
were  short  and  uncertain,  but  they  were  seasons  of  refreshment, 
which  all  enjoyed  as  a  season  of  rest. 

Yet  they  lived  in  contmoal  apprehension  of  danger  and 
death.  "  The  wars  of  the  red  man'  were  terrible ;  not  firom 
their  numbers,  fi>r  on  any  one  expedition  they  rarely  exceeded 
forty  men*;  it  was  the  parties  of  six  or  seven  which  were  most 
to  be  dreaded.  Skill  consisted  in  surprising  the  enemy.  They 
follow  his  trail,  to  kill  when  he  sleeps;  or  they  lie  in  ambush 
near  a  vilhige,  and  watch  for  an  oppuriunity  of  suddenly  sur- 
prij>ing  an  individual,  or,  it  may  be,  a  woman  and  her  children, 
and  with  three  strokes  to  each  the  scalps  of  the  victims  are 
suddenly  taken  nfl\  and  the  brave  flies  back  with  his  compan- 
ions to  hang  the  trophies  in  his  cabin,  to  go  from  village  to 
village,  exulting  in  procession,  to  hear  orators  recount  his 
deeds  to  the  elders  and  the  chief  people,  and  by  the  number 
of  scalps  gained  with  his  own  hand  to  gain  the  high  war  titles 
of  honor.  Nay,  parties  of  but  two  or  three  were  not  uncom- 
mon. Clad  in  skins,  with  a  supply  of  red  paint,  a  bow  and 
quiver  fiill  of  arrows,  they  would  roam  through  the  wild  forest 
as  a  barque  would  over  the  ocean ;  for  days  and  ^eeks  they 
would  hang  on  the  skirts  of  their  enemy,  waiting  the  moment 
for  striking  a  blow.  From  the  heart  of  the  Six  Nations  two 
young  warriors  would  thread  the  wilderness  of  the  South, 
would  go  through  the  glades  of  Pennsylvania,  the  valleys  of 
Western  Vugijua,  and  steal  withui  the  mountain  fastnesses  of 

*  See  Keodall  a  Life  of  Jackioo,  pw  78-Sl. 
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the  Cherokees.  There  they  would  hide  themselves  in  the 
cleftss  of  rocks,  and  change  their  place  uf  concealuieiil,  till,  pro- 
vided with  scalps  enough  to  astonish  their  village,  they  wuuld 
bouiid  over  the  ledges  and  hurry  home.  It  was  the  danger 
of  such  inroads  in  time  of  war  that  made  every  white  family 
on  the  frontier  insecure."* 

The  state  of  Indian  hostilities  is  one  of  terror  to  the  stoutest 
heart«  because  the  feehle,  the  unprotected,  and  the  sleeping 
families  are  their  chief  victims.  During  a  state  of  active  hos- 
tilities against  an  extended  frontier  settlement,  the  Indians  sel* 
dom  appear  in  great  force,  or  desire  to  meet  the  white  man  in 
the  field  of  battle.  If  an  Indian  army  approach  the  settlements, 
it  is  only  to  divide  into  numerous  bands  or  scalping  parties,  for 
distribution  against  each  unprotected  habitation,  which  may 
become  an  easy  prey  to  their  wiles.  These  parties  separate, 
and  skulk  through  dense  forests,  concealed  behind  trees,  hush- 
es, lo^a,  sluuips,  or  in  cane-brakes  and  tall  grass,  until  some 
victim,  unconscious  of  his  approach,  hears  but  the  crack  of  the 
rifle  announcing  las  own  instant  death.  ]ly  niffht,  a  fenrless 
band  will  gain  a  covert,  in  full  view  oi  some  unsuspecting  set- 
tlement, from  which  thev  can  oliserve  every  movement,  until 
evening  twilight  approaches,  when  they  advance  and  sacrifice 
every  soul  to  their  vengeance. 

When  they  appear  in  great  force  before  a  fort  or  station, 
where  many  families  are  congregated  for  protection,  after  the 
first  assault  scarce  an  Indian  is  seen  by  the  besieged.  With- 
out cannon  or  scaling-ladders,  their  hope  of  carrying  the  place 
is  predicated  upon  stratagem,  or  upon  starving  the  inmates  into 
capitulation.  They  waylay  every  path,  and  stop  the  supplies 
of  water  and  food,  and  cut  off  their  victims  in  detail,  without 
exposing  themselves  to  danger.  They  kill  the  cattle,  destroy 
the  hogs,  steal  the  horses,  plunder  every  thing  which  can  be 
of  use  to  them ;  bum  the  deserted  houses,  the  bams,  the  stacks 
of  grain  and  hay,  and  cut  off  all  intercourse  with  those  who 
might  render  them  aiJ.  The  chief  glory  of  the  savage  war- 
rior is  to  inflict  the  greatest  injury  u|M»n  his  enemy  with  the 
least  injury  or  exposure  to  himseli ;  lienre  hp  deems  it  an  act 
of  superior  merit  to  destroy  the  unwary,  the  sleeping,  and  the 
unresisting  victim.  Although  he  often  engages  ni  acts  of  fear- 
less daring,  it  is  not  his  policy  to  expose  his  person;  hence. 
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cuimiog,  stratagem,  and  secret  asiauiU  are  the  means  by  which 
he  efiects  the  dostrucUon  of  the  unprotected.  It  is  a  maxim 
with  him  never  to  attack  unless  he  possesses  ev^  advantage ; 
and  if  this  can  be  obtained  by;  cunning,  treachery,  or  strata- 
gem, it  redounds  so  muck  the  more  to  his  fame  as  a  warrior. 

While  the  scalping  parties  are  trayersing  the  country  of  an 
enemy,  every  precaution  is  observed  to  leave  no  ^  sign"  or  trace 
of  their  route ;  not  a  bush  or  twig  is  broken,  not  a  stick  or  log 
is  moved,  not  a  stone  disturbed,  not  a  portion  of  any  thing  used 
by  an  Indian  is  dropped ;  not  even  his  lodging-place  for  the 
night,  or  his  excrement,  is  suffered  to  be  exposed,  lest  the  white 
man,  skilled  equally  wiili  liiuisi'lt  in  tracin^j  the  secret  courses 
of  his  advance,  might  follow  his  trail,  and  take  iuin  unawares, 
or  when  asleep.  Lest  he  should  leave  "  a  sign,**  he  dispenses 
with  lire,  with  food,  with  the  choicest  game,  which  may  pass 
him  undisturbed;  for  no  indication  of  his  route  must  remain  to 
point  his  course  to  an  enemy.  He  utters  no  sound  above  a 
whisper,  lest  some  skillful  hunter  may  be  at  hand  and  catch  the 
sound.  He  walks  slowly  and  cautiously  along,  and  sees  the 
minutest  animal  or  hird  that  crosses  the  path,  as  &r  as  the  eye 
can  reach ;  he  sees  every  leaf  that  falls,  every  warbler  that 
carols  in  the  woods,  and  every  branch  that  is  disturbed  in  the 
forest  While  he  sees  and  hears  every  thing,  nothing,  not  even 
the  watchful  tenant  of  the  forest,  sees  or  hears  him.  If  any 
moving  object  in  the  vista  of  the  forest  attracts  his  eye,  he  be- 
comes as  motionless  as  a  statue,  and  is  scarcely  discerned  from 
the  inanimate  objects  around  him.  Such  is  the  character  of 
an  Indian  brave  as  he  pursues  his  way  ui  search  of  his  ene- 
mies, and  such  is  the  character  of  the  pioneer  scout,  or  *  spy,** 
who  traverses  the  forests  to  watch  the  approach  of  the  lurking 
foe. 

An  Indian  army  can  not  loner  keep  the  field  and  remain  icn- 
bofiied  ;  hence,  when  they  unbody  for  any  great  enterprise, 
they  proceed  rapidly  in  tlie  direct  course,  governed  by  the  car- 
dinal points  as  to  the  direction,  and  come  suddenly  upon 
their  object.  A  furious  assault  is  made  :  if  upon  a  **  station,'*  , 
swarming  on  every  side,  with  horrid  yells,  they  thicken  around* 
the  walls,  enter  the  unguarded  gate,  or  scale  the  palisades,  and, 
overpowering  the  feeble  garrison  within,  reduce  the  whole  to 
a  promiscuous  scene  of  carnage  and  flame.  The  inmates,  prob* 
ably  unconscious  of  the  approaching  host,  had  been  engaged  in 
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the  ardinary  avocfttioiifl  of  domertic  life,  and,  taken  by  surprise, 
each  defendfl  iumaelf  and  hii  frieoda  with  anch  meana  and 
mapons  aa  are  at  hand,  without  any  order  or  preconcerted  ar- 
rangement.   If  the  station  falls  under  the  attack,  the  inmates 

mid  defendeii>  are  mostly  put  to  deuth  witii  iiidiscriiiiinate 
slaughter,  the  houses  and  defenses  are  destroyed  by  fire,  when 
the  victors,  laden  with  the  spoil,  and  assisttid  by  such  ahle- 
}  (iied  [  i  isontirs  as  iiiight  be  useful  to  caxry  off  the  piuuder, 
depart  speedily  to  their  towns. 

If  the  inmates  of  the  station  have  fortunately  received  time- 
ly intelligence  of  their  approach*  the  gates  are  closed,  every 
point  is  manned,  and  the  men,  women,  and  children  are  aa- 
ngned  to  their  proper  poata  and  duties^  while  the  active  de- 
iendera  give  their  aavage  aaaailanta  a  warm  and  warlike  re- 
ception. The  Indians,  perceiving  the  danger  of  peraiating  in 
the  attack,  retire  firom  the  reach  of  the  fire^arma  of  the  fort,  and 
conceal  themaelvea  in  the  neighboring  Ibreat  Each  man  ,be- 
uig  hia  own  oommiaaary,  and  having  no  supplies  of  proviaion, 
the  hoat  is  compelled  to  ainread  out  in  aeareh  of  game  and  oth- 
er kinds  of  food,,  while  a  few  chosen  warriors  alternately  re- 
main lu  keep  up  a  strict  ambuscade  around  the  fort,  lest  any 
should  escape  and  bear  intelligence  to  other  stations  for  assist- 
ance uiid  re-enforcements,  or  lest  any  should  get  out  at  night 
to  procure  sustenance  for  their  families.  Thu.s  tur  many  days, 
and  sometimes  for  many  weeks,  the  siege  is  maintained  by 
bands  of  Indians  alternntcly  relieving  each  other,  while  the 
who]f»  region  around,  for  twenty  miles  or  more,  is  infested  with 
lurking  bands  of  warriora,  whose  whole  operations  are  little  ' 
better  than  the  adventnrea  of  thieves  and  robbers.  A  aacceaa- 
M  attack,  or  a  rich  supply  of  plunder,  would  itself  diapersethe 
moat  femidable  army  of  Indiana ;  for  the  warriors,  as  soon  as 
loaded  with  plunder,  can  not  be  restrained  from  returning  to 
their  towns.* 

The  horrora  of  Indian  massacre  none  can  describe :  the 
scene  of  triumph  and  savage  revelry  over  the  mangled  bodies 

of  their  victims,  in  a  successful  enterprise  against  large  num- 
bers, beggars  description,  and  presents  them  more  as  fiends  in- 
carnate than  as  human  beings.  Scenes  of  this  character  were 
witnessed  in  tiie  war  of  Ponliac  in  1763,  when  the  frontier 

*  See  FHalTa  Life  ot  taid  Bom  ^  N,  M.  Alio^  Kendall's  Life  of  Jaskaoo, 
pbM. 
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potts  toward  Canada,  from  Niagara  to  Chicago»  were  simulta- 
neoiisly  assailed  by  the  allied  savages.* 

The  most  revolting  influences  of  Indian  association  upon  the 
white  man  is  witnessed  in  the  renegade  who  has  become  an 
outcast  from  his  own  people,  and,  with  hatred  to  his  own  racOt 
and  vindictive  toward  those  he  may  have  injured,  retires  to  the 
Indian  towns,  stimulates  them  to  ^eeds  of  blood  and  rapine 
against  his  country,  and  enters  with  fiendish  zeal  upon  the  hor- 
rid warfare  of  the  savage.  Such  men  there  were  along  the 
frontiers  in  advance  of  civilization,  from  which  their  misdeeds 
or  their  lawless  propensities  liad  driven  them  ;  men  who.  as- 
sociatijig  with  the  savage,  found  ample  pretexts  under  British 
autiiuiily  to  wreak  their  vengeance,  side  by  side  with  the  In- 
dian, against  their  own  countrymen  who  had  become  enemies 
to  reiral  power.  These  were  the  fVotitier  British  Turies  and 
agents  among  the  Indians.  Iml  iu  1  with  all  the  worst  pas- 
sions of  civilized  man,  they  became,  in  their  savage  stale,  the 
most  cruel,  the  most  implacable,  and  blood-thirsty  of  the  hos- 
tile warriors.  Adopting  the  dress,  the  arms,  the  manners,  and 
the  life  of  the  savage,  they  also  wore  the  ornaments  and  paint 
of  the  Indian*  not  excepting  the  slitting  of  the  ears  and  nose 
for  the  savage  pendants. 

Among  this  class  of  men  none  were  more  notorious  than 
Simon  Girty,  a  renegade  Pennsylvania]!,  who  was  a  hunter  and 
trader  near  Fort  Pitt  at  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution- 
ary war.  A  man  of  enterprise  and  daring  disposition,  he  shun> 
ned  the  intercourse  of  civilized  life ;  and  when  the  Indian  tribes 
took  up  the  hatohet,  he  retired  to  the  towns  upon  the  Muskin- 
gum and  Scioto^  and,  finally,  to  those  between  the  sources  of 
the  Miami  and  Sandusky  Rivers.  Here  he  was  actively  en- 
gaged in  planning,  organizing,  and  leading  on  mnny  of  the  most 
powerlul  Iiidiaji  incursions  against  the  settlements  on  the  Ohio 
north  and  soutii  of  WhceUng,  as  well  as  against  those  upon  the 
Kentucky  River.  Before  the  close  of  the  war,  his  name  had 
become  notorious  as  a  fierce  and  cruel  warrior,  and  a  chief 
among  the  hostile  savages.  Not  only  did  he  organize  their 
warriors  and  lead  them  to  battle,  but  hp  niu-n  nttemied,  if  he 
did  not  preside,  at  tlie  horrid  scenes  of  torture  at  the  stake. 

Savage  Implements  of  War. — The  savage  warrior,  prepara- 
tory to  the  excursion  of  a  war-party,  paints  his  face  fantastically 
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with  Terinilioii  and  blue  stripes,  onuunents  bis  head  with  feath- 
eif  from  the  eagle,  the  owl,  and  the  hawk,  fantaatically  inter- 
woven with  his  scalp-lock,  and  then  prepares  for  his  enterprise. 
Tkus  decked,  and  arm^d  with  his  rifle,  or  the  bow  and  arrows, 
hit  tomahawk,  and  scalping-knife,  he  celebrates  the  war-dance* 
and  proceeds  to  avenge  his  tribe  upon  their  enemies. 

1.  The  riJJc  is  indispensable  to  every  warrior  who  can  pro- 
cure hre-arms ;  this  accoiiipaiiies  him  in  all  his  excursions  of 
every  kind  and  of  every  distance,  and  none  is  more  skillful  in 
its  use  than  the  Indian. 

Where  the  rifle  is  not  obtainable,  the  bow  and  arrow,  in  the 
hand  of  the  warrior,  is  not  less  deadly  in  its  effects  as  an  o^ 
fensive  weapon  in  a  close  cngagennent,  no  less  than  in  pursuit 
and  in  retreat ;  it  is  more  eificient  than  the  rifle  itself  because 
its  deadly  shafts  are  hurled  with  greater  frequency. 

fL  The  seatping-knife  is  a  part  of  his  dress ;  it  is  worn  in  his 
belt  at  all  times,  and  is  a  substitute  for  the  dagger  in  all  cases 
of  close  personal  contest  It  serves  the  uses  of  a  knife  in  all 
cases :  being  large  and  sharp,  it  is  a  butcher-knife  in  killing  his 
game,  in  skinnmg  and  dressing  the  bear,  the  deer,  or  the  buf- 
falo ;  but  its  most  terrible  use  is  to  butcher  helpless  human  be- 
ings, to  cut  their  throats  iroin  ear  to  ear,  to  disembowel  them, 
and  otherwise  to  mangle  their  bodies.  Its  chief  and  indispens- 
able use,  however,  and  from  which  it  derives  its  ominous 
name,  is  to  strip  the  scalp  from  the  heads  of  his  victims  as  the 
trophies  of  his  prowess. 

3.  The  tomahawk  is  a  small,  narrow  hatchet,  not  unlike  those 
used  by  plasterers,  having  a  cutting  edge  on  one  side  and  a 
hammer  on- the  other.  With  the  first  he  cleaves  open  the 
skull  of  his  enemy  as  he  stands  or  runs;  with  the  other  he 
knocks  him  in  the  head  after  he  has  fallen,  as  a  butcher  would 
a  steer  at  the  bull-ring,  to  extinguish  life.  Sometimes  the  toma- 
hawk is  hollow,  and  serves  likewise  for  a  pipe,  in  which  he 
smokes  his  tobacco. 

The  tomahawk  is  also  used  as  a  missile,  and  is  often  thrown 
at  the  enemy  before  he  comes  into  close  quarters.  Such  is  the 
practiced  skill  in  throwinj?  this  weapon,  that  the  warrior  can 
plant  its  edire  fast  iu  a  sapling  not  six  inches  in  diameter  at  the 
distance  of  itm  ty  yards.  Such  is  his  unerrint^  aim,  that  he  sel- 
dom fails  to  plartt  it  in  the  head  or  body  of  the  victim  at  %vhom 
it  is  thrown.   This  is  a  terrible  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  In- 
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dian  in  a  promiscuous  massacre  of  an  overpowered  army  or 
captured  station. 

4,  The  battle-ax  of  the  Indian  is  still  more  horrid  in  its  use. 
It  is  formed  of  an  angular  club,  about  two  and  a  half  feet  in 
length,  the  angle  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  degrees,  being  about 
ten  inches  from  the  large  extremity.  On  the  outer  angle,  or 
curve,  is  inserted  securely  a  Hat,  sharp,  triangular  piece  of  iron 
about  tliiee  inches  long.  This  answers  the  double  purpose  of 
a  tomahawii  and  seal  ping-knife.  In  pursuit  or  close  attack  it 
is  equally  destructive  with  the  hatchet ;  and  when  the  victim 
is  down;  one  stroke  across  the  neck,  under  the  ear,  divides  the 
carotids,  jugulars,  and  wind-pipe,  and  death  is  certain,  instru- 
ments of  this  kind  were  abundantly  used  by  the  savages  on  the 
Ohio  frontier,and  in  the  Kentucky  and  Cumberland  settlements.* 

5.  The  Brno  and  Arrow, — This  weapon  is  still  used  in  war  by 
the  Indians  west  of  the  Mississippi.  It  is  a  destructive  weapon, 
and  in  the  hands  of  the  savage  was  often  more  annoying  and 
effectual  than  the  rifle  itself,  especially  in  a  general  assault  in 
the  open  field,  or  in  the  rout  and  pursuit  of  a  retreating  army. 
With  Ins  bow  and  quiver  the  savage  could  discharge  half  a 
acore  of  deadly  arrows  as  be  ran,  while  his  companion  with  the 
rifle  would  stop  to  load.  Every  arrow  which  took  effect  was 
nearly  as  fatal  as  a  rille-ball,  and  in  a  melee  and  rout  it  could 
be  thrown  with  more  unerring  effect. 

The  arrow,  wlu  tlier  pointed  with  steel  or  stone,  was  ren- 
dere  i  fatal  by  the  envenomed  point.  The  force  with  wliich 
it  was  sent  made  its  wound  deep  and  effectual.  The  Indian 
arrow  will  pierce  a  man  through ;  and  often  a  single  arrow  is 
fatal  to  the  buflalo,  piercing  him  to  his  heart ;  and  the  rapidity 
with  which  these  shafts  are  sent  makes  them  terrible  to  a 
routed  foe. 

Tmture  is  a  part  of  savage  war&re.  If  an  enemy  have  been 
noted  as  a  warrior,  or  if  a  white  man*  taken  in  battle  or  cap> 
tured  by  ambuscade,  is  a  distinguished  leader,  and  has  been 
efficient  in  repelling  the  Indian  incursions,  they  commemorate 
his  capture  by  the  horrid  rites  of  torture.  The  same  fate  is 
doomed  to  the  first  prisoners  taken  in  spring,  upon  the  opening 
of  the  campaign. 

1.  Torture  by  Fire  at  the  Stake. — The  victim  is  taken  to  the 
appointed  place  for  celebrating  ihis  savage  festival,  where  the 

*  8m  Amcirifain  Pioneer,  voL  ii,  p.  109. 
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assembled  chiets,  warriors,  and  liie  whole  population  of  the  vil- 
lages have  convened  to  witness  the  approaching  tragedy.  The 
▼ktim  is  stripped  to  the  waist,  and  his  face  painted  black.  In 
the  center  of  a  circle  of  fagots  stands  a  green  sapling,  to  serve 
as  a  stake  for  the  burning.  With  his  arms  pinianed*  he  is  led 
into  the  cirde  and  haltered  to  the  stakoi  wh^  the  women  and 
chOdreUt  profvided  with  switchesy  sticks*  and  clubs,  approach 
and  commence  their  part  of  the  torture,  assailing  him  iuriously 
with  their  sticks  and  other  impiemoits.  If  he  fiiUe  or  reels 
under  the  innumerable  blows  inflicted,  or  recoils  from  their 
force,  it  serves  only  to  excite  the  greatest  mirth  and  mernnient 
to  his  juvenile  and  liiiiunine  tormentors.  In  this  manner  he 
is  exposed  to  this  species  of  torture  until  he  is  exhausted,  or 
Uiiiti  tlie  incarnate  fiends  around  him  are  wearied  in  their 
amusement,  and  retire  Durintf  this  initiatory  cereinonv,  the 
mirth  and  gratihcaii' »ii  experienced  by  his  tormentors  at  the 
sufferings  inflicted  are  expressed  in  repeated  peals  of  laughter 
and  other  signs  of  merriment,  while  the  warriors  look  on  with 
unconcern  and  indiflerence. 

The  signal  of  a  more  terrible  ordeal  is  at  length  given.  The 
yictim  is  disengaged  from  the  stake  or  sapling,  and  secured  to 
it  by  a  green  grape*Tine  tether  or  wet  rope  ten  or  twelve  feet 
m  length.  This  gives  him  a  circle  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet  in 
diameter  around  the  stake,  which  can  be  traversed  alternately 
back  and  forth  under  the  infliction  of  subsequent  tortures.  His 
head  is  now  enveloped  in  a  soft  day  cap,  to  protect  his  brain 
from  the  immediate  action  of  the  fire,  which  otherwise  minht 
prevent  his  protracted  sufferings.  His  feet  are  covered  witli 
bear-sktii  moccasins,  having  the  hair  outside  to  jn'otect  them 
from  the  burning  coals  which  may  become  scattered  over  the 
area  ol  liie  circle.  The  fagots,  placed  in  a  circle  around  the 
stake,  are  at  lengtli  set  on  fire,  and  the  blazing  element  soon 
completes  a  circle  a  few  feet  outside  of  the  circle  described  by 
his  tether.  The  prisoner,  constantly  shunning  the  fire,  retreats 
from  one  point  to  another,  and  is  scourged  around  the  stake 
forth  and  backward  for  the  amusement  of  the  youth  and  old 
women,  exposing  every  part  of  his  body  fuccessively  to  the 
action  of  the  fire,  until  die  surface  is  literally  roasted.  .  During 
this  part  of  the  process,  the  youths  and  squaws  indulge  in  the 
free  and  boisterous  mirth  at  the  struggles,  screams,  and  the 
agony  of  the  idctim,  while  the  crowd  of  spectators  look  on 
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with  complacency  and  unconcern.  At  length,  after  this  cer- 
emony has  continued  half  an  hour  or  more,  the  victim,  ex- 
hausted with  Buffering,  becomes  faint  or  insensible,  reels  to  and 
fro,  or  falls  upon  the  ground.  To  rouse  his  latent  sensibilities, 
and,  to  quicken  his  moYements,  the  warriors,  and  even  the 
squaws,  step  into  the  ring,  and  by  the  application  of  firebrands 
to  his  skin,  or  by  piercing  his  body  with  blazing  fiigots  of  puie» 
endeavor  to  lOUse  him  to  renewed  effiirts. 

If  the  victim  be  an  Indian  warrior,  he  is  now  goaded  to  per* 
feet  fury ;  he  sweeps  around  the  extent  of  his  circle,  kicking, 
biting,  and  stamping  with  inconceivable  rage.  As  he  sweeps 
around,  the  women  and  children  fly  from  him  with  great  mer- 
riment, and  give  place  to  fresh  tormentors.  At- other  times 
the  warrior  will  bear  all  their  torments  without  disclosing  a 
sin^i^le  indication  of  pain,  sullenly  smoking  his  pipe,  while  he 
sconihiliy  derides  his  tormentors  by  singing,  or  u|>pl\  iiig  to 
them  the  most  reproachful  epithets,  of  which  none  is  more  de- 
grading than  tlie  term  of  old  women  or  squaws. 

As  tlie  victim  becomes  faint  and  exhausted,  the  cap  of  clay 
is  removed  from  liis  head,  and  burninL,'  coals  and  hot  embers 
are  poured  over  tiie  iiead  ;  at  other  times  the  scalp  itself  is  re- 
moved witii  the  scalping-knife,  and  hot  embers  poured  over  the 
bleeding  skull.*  At  length  some  old  warrior  takes  pity  upon 
liim,  and  with  one  blow  of  the  tomahawk  releases  him  firom 
his  agony. 

2*  The  Gantlet. — This  is  likewise  a  severe  ordeal,  but  not 
invariably  fatal.  This  torture  is  likewise  inflicted  upon  the 
prisoners  who  are  deemed  worthy  such  distinguished  honor. 
The  mode  of  conducting  this  torture  is  as  follows :  The  in* 
habitants  of  one  or  more  villages  assemble  near  a  council- 
house,  and  young  and  old,  male  and  female,  are  formed  in  two 
parallel  lines  fi&cing  each  other,  and  about  ten  feet  apart,  ex- 
tending from  three  to  six  hundred  yards  in  length,  and  ter- 
minating within  fifty  yards  of  the  counctl-house,  and  com- 
prising from  one  to  five  hundred  individuals.*  The  victim  is 
taken  to  the  remote  extremity,  and  stripped  of  any  clotliing 
which  might  fiimish  protection  from  the  blows  and  stripes 
aimed  at  his  body,  and  thus  he  stands  ready  for  sacrifice. 

Each  person  in  the  lines  has  prepared  himself,  or  herself, 
with  some  weapon  or  implement  with  which  they  intend  to  in- 

*  See  Fluff  Life  of  Boone,  p.  140, 141. 
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fiict  a  blow  or  wound. as  he  passes  in  his  race  to  the  council* 
bouse.  The  women  and  boys  haye  switches,  rods*  or  sticks ; 
tbe  men  have  sticks,  <}lubs,  paddles,  and  sometimes  knives, 
with  which  they  seek  US  inflict  some  injury  as  he  passes.  AU 

things  haviDg  been  duly  arranged,  the  signal  is  given,  the  vie* 
tim  takes  his  position  at  the  extremity  of  the  two  h'nes,  his  race 
is  pointed  out  to  him,  and  he  is  told  to  exert  hmiieif  and  do  his 
best;  that  if  he  make  his  way  aUve  to  the  council-house,  it 
shall  be  to  him  an  asyluin  nr»t  to  be  violated.  He  is  scourged 
by  tliHse  around  him,  and  commanded  to  run  for  his  life.  As 
he  progresses,  every  one  endeavors  to  inflict  a  blow  as  he  ap- 
proaches; and  many  a  severe  buffet,  and  many  a  stripe,  and 
many  a  heavy  blow,  and  sometimes  a  deep  wound  by  knives, 
does  he  receive  before  he  reaches  the  goal  of  his  desire«  None 
iMit  the  vigorous  and  active  can  expect  to  reach  the  "  council* 
house,''  and  few  who  expect  it  ever  succeed.  The  repeated 
blows,  which  fail  thick  and  heavy  uppn  him,  seldom  fiul  to  ar- 
rest his  career  before  he  has  run  more  than  half  his  race.* 

Simon  Kenton,  one  of  the  most  athletic  of  the  Kentucky 
pioneer  warriors,  succeeded  in  reaching  the  councU-house  in 
three  different  towns,  where  he  was  compelled  to  submit  to  this 
species  of  torture  while  a  prisoner  among  the  Indians. 

Declaration  of  War. — This  ceremony,  with  the  Mingoes,  was 
at  once  singular  and  terribly  expressive.  When  it  had  been 
determined  in  council  to  declare  war  against  an  enemy,  a  formal 
declaration  of  their  uitention  was  made  in  their  peculiar  style. 
A  chief  in  command  of  a  party  of  warriors  proceeds  to  the  vi- 
cinity of  some  small  settlement,  where  they  kill  and  scalp  all 
that  fall  into  their  hands,  bum  the  houses,  and  completely  lay 
waste  the  enclosures,  and  secure  the  plunder  preparatory  to 
their  return.  The  war^club  is  then  placed  in  some  conspicuous 
place,  where  it  can  not  fail  to  be  seen  by  those  who  come  to 
pay  the  last  tribute  of  sepulture  to  theur  friends.  The  pioneer, 
seeing  the  emblem,  knows  well  the  fearful  import.  The  sym- 
bol near  the  silent  dead  and  smoking  ruins  gives  an  indication 
which  can  not  be  misunderstood.  It  declares  that  a  national 
war  has  begun,  and  that  the  havoc  near  is  only  a  notice  of 
future  visitations  still  more  terrible.  This  symbol  was  left  by 
Logan,  the  Cayuga  chief,  in  the  beginning  of  Lord  Dunmore's 
war  in  Western  "Virginia.  The  same  symbol  was  also  left,  in 
'  See  FUnt'i  Life  of  Boone,  jk  176.  Alao,  M'Dooeki'*  Life  of  Simon  Keatoo. 
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the  same  maimert  at  the  Big  Bottom,  on  the  Muskingum,  in  the 
winter  of  1700  and  1791 ;  a  full  warning  of  the  dangers  which 
threatened  them.* 
The  toar*dub  is  not  a  weapon  of  war,  as  its  name  would 

seem  to  imply.    It  is  purely  symbolical,  indicating  that  the  ball 

has  been  thrown  and  the  game  has  commenced.  The  synibol 
consists  of  the  clul>,  or  Itaiidy.  It  is  uLuul  lliree  feet  and  a 
half  long,  with  each  end  terminating  in  a  reversed  curve,  not 
unlike  the  human  clavicle.  In  the  concave  extremity  of  one 
end  is  a  large  wooden  hall,  firmly  attached  to  the  club.  This 
ball  is  about  the  size  of  a  four-pounti  iron  shot.  The  whole  is 
a  neat  piece  of  workmanship,  and  prepared  with  care  by  the 
savage. 

The  best  illustration  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  fron- 
tier people  during  savage  hostilities,  and  their  characteristic 
traits  connected  with  border  life,  will  be  found  in  a  condensed 
summary,  a  comprehensive  sketch  of  their  lives  and  actions. 
Hence,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  the  reader  with  the  tissue 
of  dangers,  toils,  privations,  and  sufferings  encountered  by  those 
who  opened  the  way  Ibr  civilization  in  the  West,  we  will  sketch 
the  biography  of  some  of  the  prominent "  hunters  of  Kentucky,** 
as  exhibited  In  the  lives  of  Daniel  Boone,  Simon  Kenton,  Robert 
Patterson,  and  George  Rogers  Clark  $  the  three  finrmer,  bold, 
experienced  hunters  and  woodsmen  in  their  earlier  years,  grad- 
ually rising  to  rank  as  soldiers  and  warriors ;  the  fourth,  a  bold, 
towering,  and  successful  commander  in  the  warfare  of  the  wil- 
derness. 

[A.D.  1769.]  Daniel  Boone^  reared  upon  the  frontiers  of 
North  Carolina  and  Virginia,  west  of  the  mountains,  a  woods- 
^man  and  hunter  by  nature  and  habit,  was  a  man  of  strongly- 
marked  character.  A  bold  and  skillful  hunter  from  his  youth, 
shunning  llie  dense  settlements,  and  jirefcrring  to  rove  in  the 
solitary  wilderness,  he  became  associated  in  his  views  and  feel- 
ings with  all  that  was  wild,  romantic,  and  abofigina!.  Endued 
by  nature  with  remarkable  equanimity  of  feeling,  which  assim- 
ilated him  to  his  red  brothers  of  the  forest,  and  trainc  !  from 
youth,  by  his  avocation  as  a  hunter,  to  traverse  deep  solitudes 
remote  from  social  life,  his  coimteuance  assumed  that  demure 
cast,  which,  like  that  of  the  Indian,  knows  no  change  from  in* 
ward  emotions,  and  preserves  a  changeless  uniformity  in  every 
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vicwitiMle  of  ^ta  or  fortun*.  Yet  in  his  domeBtic  iatercoune 
he  was  sociable  and  kind,,  his  manners  were  plain  and  unas* 
sumiiig,  and  his  benevolence  embraced  the  whole  drcle  of  his 
acquaintance.  With  great  bodily  vigor,  with  indomitable  cour- 
age, and  with  peneveranoe  which  never  faltered  in  his  object, 
he  was  peculiarly  adapted  to  be  the  pioneer  to  civilization  in 
the  West,  while  his  talents  for  social  life  fitted  liim  for  the  rel- 
ative and  social  duties  wlucli  necessarily  devolved  upon  liim, 
surrounded  by  a  frontier  population.* 

Grave,  taciturn,  and  retiring,  he  coui'ted  not  tlie  presence  of 
the  <  rovvd,  or  tlie  t'\*"itements  of  y)0})ular  assemblies,  but  the  ex- 
citenieni  ui  the  bat  lie- strife,  and  tiie  daring  adventures  of  the 
chase,  subduing  the  denizens  of  the  forest,  whether  man  or 
beast,  were  his  eliief  ambition*  and  the  great  business  of  his  life. 

In  the  summer  of,! 769,  prompted  by  wealthy  men  of  North 
Carolina,  speculators  in  western  lands,  and  allured  by  the  glow* 
ing  descriptimis  of  Finley  as  to  the  abundance  of  game  and 
the  magnificence  of  the  western  wilderness,  Boone  plunged  into 
ihe  remote  wilds  of  Keniucky,  in  company  with  John  Finley* 
John  Stuart,  and  three  other  companions,  upon  a  protracted 
hunting  e  X  pedition.  Here,  in  the  wilderness,  two  hundred  miles 
west  of  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  and  three  hundred  miles 
from  the  frontier  settlements  of  North  Carolina,  tiie  party  sep- 
arated into  two  divisions,  Boone  and  Stuart  takmg  one  course, 
and  ilie  remaining  three  taking  another,  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
passing a  more  extensive  hunting  range  and  scope  of  explora- 
tion. Boone  and  Stuart  advanced  westward  ahnost  to  the 
sources  of  8ait  River,  where  they  found  the  butlalo,  elk,  and 
deer  in  great  abundance.  Bearing  nortli,  they  saw  Kentucky 
River,  and  with  astonishment  beheld  its  smooth  channel  cut 
out  to  the  depth  of  three  hundred  feet  in  the  solid  rock,  through 
which  its  placid  waters  gently  moved.  Here,  from  a  lofty  em- 
inence* they  beheld  the  beautiful  plain  of  Kentucky,  Intending 
to  return  and  rejoin  their  party*  they  set  out  from  Kentucky 
River ;  but  they  had  proceeded  only  a  short  distance,  when  a 
party  of  Indians,  suddenly  springing  from  a  cane-brake,  seised 
and  bound  them  as  prisoners,  depriving  them  of  their  arms,  am- 
munition, and  clothing.  Close  prisoners  with  the  Indians,  they 
were  marched  several  days  on  the  Canada  route,  when,  by 
their  knowledge  of  Indian  character,  they  succeeded  in  making 

*  See  VUdCb  Life  of  Boooe*  pMum. 
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their  escape,  and  recovering  their  riflefl  while  the  savages  were 
asleep,  when  they  pressed  forward  in  their  . return  route,  and 
at  length  established  themselves  in  a  hunting-camp,  preparatory 
to  the  winter^s  toU.  Here  they  were  soon  joined  by  Boone's 
brother  and  a  small  party  from  North  Carolina,  who,  spending 
the  winter  in  a  reirular  hunting  tour,  exhibited  a  fair  specimen 
of"  Kentucky  hunters/'  securing  skins  and  peltries,  and  fiLring 
suniplin  lusly  on  wild  desh  without  bread. 

[A.D.  1770.]  In  the  sprint];  the  proceeds  of  the  winter's 
hunt  were  sent  by  the  brother  of  tne  and  his  companions  to 
tiie  eastern  market,  and  Darnel  'no  and  Stuart  remained 
sole  occupants  of  Kentucky.  But  tiiey  were  upon  forbidden 
ground.  It  was  tiie  •*  common  huntiniz-grounds"  of  the  Shaw- 
anese  from  the  north,  and  of  the  Cherokees  from  the  south, 
upon  which  no  white  man  could  safely  establish  himself.  An 
intruder  upon  the  rights  Of  the  savage,  Boone  required  all  his 
tact  and  eiperience  as  a  hunter  to  a\  njrl  lieinir  discovered  by 
the  vindictive  red  man  of  the  forest.  The  Indians  were  upon 
his  trail  and  his  haunts,  and  his  place  of  rest  was  daily  changed 
to  insure  his  safety,  ^^ore  than  once  bad  his  camp  been  plun- 
dered by  the  lurking  savage  in  his  absence,  while  the  wily  foe 
laid  in  wait  near  it  for  his  return.  Still  Boone,  superior  to  the 
red  man  in  his  own  element,  continued  to  elude  pursuit  At 
length  he  Was  encountered  by  the  Indians,  and  the  first  fire 
'  laid  Stuart  dead  at  his  feet,  when  Boone,  disappearing  in  the 
thick  cane-brake,  without  arms,  ammunition,  or  clothing,  eluded 
his  pursuers  and  secured  his  escape.  Tiicn  followed  the  trying 
time  of  the  wary  hinitcr.  Alone  in  the  wilderness,  without  the 
means  of  procuring  sustenance,  or  of  defense  against  beasts 
of  j)rey,  without  weapons  or  liuntinp  implements,  he  roamed 
solo  white  tenant  of  the  "dark  and  bloody  frourui,''  coni|  illed 
to  starve,  or  to  subsist  upon  routs,  shrubs,  and  fruits.  Thus 
did  Daniel  Boone  spend  the  summer  of  1770,  until  fortunately 
relieve  1 1  by  bis  brother's  return  in  the  autumn.* 

[A.D.  1772.]  The  next  two  years  were  spent  in  hunting 
excursions  and  expeditions  on  the  extreme  western  frontier  of 
North  Carolina,  and  in  firequent  intercourse  with  the  Clierokee 
Indians.  Still  haunted  by  the  images  of  the  glorious  fertility 
and  abundance  of  Kentucky,  he  determined  to  encounter  the 
peril  of  conducting  a  colony  into  that  remote  and  inhospitable 

•  8m  Hair*  BUldiM  oTltM  WeH,  r6LUV-  S41-«44i  ■bo,  «79,  880. 
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r^OD.* .  Having  advanced  one  hundred  and  forty  miles,  near 
the  western  side  of  Cumberland  Gap,  he  was  assailed  by  In* 
dians ;  and  after  a  skirmish,  in  which  his  son  and  some  others 
were  killed,  he  was  compelled  to  fall  back  to  the  settlements  on 
Holston.  But  the  occapation  of  Kentucky  was  not  abandoned ; 
he  only  waited  ^  more  propitious  time.  During  the  latter  part 
of  this  year  he  was  interested  in  the  success  of  the  project^ 
colony  of  Transylvania,  under  the  superintendence  of  Colonel 
Richard  Henderson  and  company. 

In  the  spring  of  1775,  after  the  close  of  the  Indian  war,  he 
accompanied  Richard  Henderson  and  company  to  the  Watau- 
ga, to  assist  m  conducting  the  treaty  for  the  relinquishment  of 
the  laials  south  of  the  Kentucky  River.  After  the  close  of  the 
treaty,  he  was  the  tii  st  man  to  advance  beyond  the  Cumbei  land 
Gap,  and,  with  twenty  hunters  and  woodsmen,  he  proceeded  to 
open  and  mark  a  trace  more  than  two  hundred  miles  through 
the  wilderness  to  the  banks  of  the  Kentucky  River.  This  was 
the  first  "  blazed  trace"  jn  Kentucky.  Notwithstanding  the 
Cherokee  cession,  the  route  was  infested  by  hostile  Indians ; 
and  although  several  of  his  party  were  killed  ih  repeated  at- 
tacks of  Indians,  yet  he  continued  to  advance,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  Boonesboi  ough.  Returning  to  North  Carolina, 
he  led  out  in  the  iall  the  first  regular  colony. 

He  was  an  active  and  useful  member  of  the  little  Republic 
of  Transylvania  until  the  following  year,  when  it  was  merged 
in  the  county  of  Kentucky."  In  1777  he  was  appointed  cap- 
taiut  and  served  in  defense  of  the  settlements  on  Kentucky 
River  until  the  close  of  Indian  hostilities.  In  the  month  of 
January,  1778,  he  and  twenty-eiglit  men  under  his  command 
were  captured  by  the  savages,  and  sik  months  he  remained  a 
prisoner  among  the  Indians  of  Canada.  Excelling  the  Indians 
themselves  in  every  quality  which  exalts  an  Indian  warrior,  he 
became  a  favorite  among  them,  and  was  adopted  into  their 
tribe  as  a  brave.  (!  linmi^  daily  upon  their  confidence,  he  be- 
came their  most  expert  and  confidential  hunter,  and  obtained 
\i]>  liljerty  to  go  at  large  with  the  warriors.  Evincing  cheer- 
iuiness,  and  a  feigned  attachment  for  the  Indian  mode  of  life, 
Boone  was  hardly  suspected  by  the  savages  of  entertaininsf  a 
wish  to  return  to  Kentucky.  But  Kentucky  and  Boones- 
borough  were  the  idols  of  his  heart ;  and  he  secretly  longed 

•  VKat'i  Life  of  DwiM  Boom,  p.  48-71. 
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for  the  opportunity  of  presentiDg  himself  to  hie  faniiiy  and 
friends. 

In  June,  1778,  when  the  British  and  Inditns  had  assembled 
a  strong  force  for  the  invasion  -of  Kentucky  and  the  destrac- 
tion  of  Boonesboiough,  he  determined  to  give  the  alarm,  and 
thus  prevent  a  disastrous  surprise.  Seeking  the  first  oppor- 
tunity, he  escaped  from  a  regular  hunting-tour,  and  with  one 
meal  in  his  wallet  directeci  his  eager  steps  toward  Kentucky. 
From  the  head  waters  oi  ihe  Great  Miami,  traversinj3^  the  wil- 
derness alone  on  foot,  more  than  one  hundred  ;iiul  lifty  miles 
in  six  days,  along  the  most  unireciucuiLd  routes,  he  readied 
Boonesborough  in  advance  of  the  Indian  host,  and  gave  the 
first  intelligence  of  the  approaching  danger. 

The  escape  of  the  prisoner  not  only  gave  the  notice  for  prep- 
aitition  to  his  friends,  but  it  likewise  deferred  the  contemplated 
attack ;  for,  knowing  that  the  enemy,  apprised  of  their  ap> 
proach,  would  he  prepared,  they  thought  success  hopeless. 

In  August,  1782,  he  was  commander  of  a  company,  and,  obe> 
dient  to  the  orders  of  his  superiors,  but  against  his  own  better 
judgment,  advanced  against  the  concealed  savages  in  the  dis- 
astrous  battle  of  the  Blue  Licks.  In  the  heat  of  the  engage- 
ment, he  came  into  a  personal  and  mortal  conflict  with  a  pow- 
erful Shawanese  warrior,  and  in  the  struggle  laid  him  dead  at 
his  side. 

[A. I).  1785.]  After  the  close  of  the  Indian  wars,  he  re- 
mained a  plain  and  retired  iVu  mer,  enjoying  the  domestic  com- 
forts of  rural  life  in  the  country  which  he  had  explored,  settled, 
and  so  nobly  defended.  But  it  was  not  to  be  his  abiding  place. 
While  lands  were  cheap  and  plenty,  and  exposed  to  constant 
dangers  from  hostile  savages,  his  right  to  the  possession  and 
occupancy  of  a  small  portion  was  not  disputed  ;  but  when  set- 
tlements were  extended,  and  a  dense  population  had  filled  the 
country,  and  Indian  dangers  were  past,  lands  became  valuable, 
and  titles  were  examined  and  compared.  The  hardy  pioneer, 
the  hunter,  or  the  woodsman,  unskilled  in  the  teohnioatities  of 
law,  and  the  intricacies  of  land-titles  and  judicial  procedure, 
was  compelled  to  give  way  to  the  avarice  of  the  speculator,  the 
land-jobber,  and  the  script-holder*  The  possession  of  paper 
titles,  or  script,  from  the  Atlantic  ^seaboanl,  when  the  whole 
West  was  in  the  possessuMi  of  the  hostile  Indians,  had  more 
virtue  in  them,  and  gave  a  better  title  to  the  emigrant  stranger, 
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tliui  tlie  actual  posfesston  and  eooqueat  of  the  country ;  and 

those  who  had  expelled  the  savages,  and  encountered  all  the 
horrors  of  a  frontier  life  in  hulciiiig  possession  of  the  country, 
were,  in  their  old  age,  coiiipelled  to  surrender  the  result  of  all 
their  toils  to  some  fortunate  heir,  bom  to  be  an  unworthy  script- 
holder  and  legui  I  '  l  Her  of  tlie  pioneer.  In  all  litigation  rela- 
tive to  land-titles  in  Kentucky,  the  law  leaned  to  the  non-resi- 
dent  script-holder;  and  Boone,  who  could  conceive  no  title  bet- 
tar  than  conquest  and  actual  posseaaion,  was  stripped  of  his 
lands  by  legal  decisionSt  while  his  personal  estate  was  ex- 
hausted in  payment  of  costs  for  the  unjust  decisi^ms. 

No  wonder  that  Boone,  in  his  old  ag^  driven  from  lands 
which  he  so  well  deserred  to  inherity  retired  in  disgust  from 
orriliied  society,  and  sought  an  asylum  in  the  remote  wilds  of 
the  West,  heyond  the  reach  of  the  Iand«jobher  and  script- 
holder  I  In  early  life  he  had  found  independence  and  j 1 1  slice  in 
the  wilds  of  the  West,  and  he  resolved  to  enjoy  it  still  in  ad- 
Vance  of  civilization. 

Hence,  in  the  year  ISOO,  taking  his  faithful  rille  and  his  fam- 
ily, ejected  from  their  homes,  and  bidding  farewell  to  Kentucky, 
as  he  had  to  North  Carolina  thirty  yeai-s  before,  he  took  up  his 
piigrimn  2"e  to  the  far  West,  beyond  the  Mississippi,  and  s(juglit 
a  last  restnig-place  on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri,  within  the 
dominion  of  Spain.  Here,  in  advance  of  civilization,  and  be- 
yond the  reach  of  a  crowded  population,  he  spent  the  residue 
of  his  days,  where  he  was  quietly  gathered  home  to  his  fathers 
oeibre  he  had  again,  ielt  the  approach  of  the  advancing  multi- 
tnde* 

But  he  was  not  forgotten  in  Kentucky ;  there  was  still  vir* 
toe  in  that  noble  state  duly  to  appreciate  his  merits,  and  a  gen- 
erous spirit  of  patriotism  could  not  permit  his  bones  to  remain 
in  the  wilds  of  Missouri*   The  patriotic  citizens  of  Frankfort, 

in  the  summer  of  1845,  transferred  his  mortal  remains  from 

their  resting-place  iu  Missouri,  and  deposited  them  under  a 
monument  erected  to  perpetuate  the  memories  of  the  first  pi- 
oneers of  Kentucky.*  Hencelortii  the  mortal  remains  of  Daniel 

^TlMdMlgDorraniovfais  tfaebcMi  cTDMlalBooM  ndUi  wtfb^tobelhdlyd^- 
IMMited  in  Kentucky,  origumted  wilix  the  "  Cemetery  Society  of  FnuiUbrt"  The 

lociation  •ppouitod  Thomas  L  rrittondcrn,  K<i'i  nn<\  Cobnel  Willmm  Boone,  a  com- 
mittee for  the  reiuoval  of  the  rcmaina  of  (Jokmcl  Duoiul  Buone  and  his  wife  £n>m  thoir 

iMtbY-piaoa  OB  iIm  Indi  ef  Harv^f  Oftewrid,  Ib  Winmcoa^ 
iRl»  KMtaeky,  fir  tk«  impoM  «r  «MUittg  Mid  Molety  la  TCBte 
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Boone,  and  those  of  Rebecca  Bryan,  who  had  been  the  wife  of 
his  bosom  (or  more  than  forty-five  years,  the  companion  and 
solace  of  his  life,  and  his  theme  m  death,  shall  iemain  bsep* 

arable  until  the  general  resurrection. 

2.  Shnon  Kenton  wds  one  of  the  must  fearless  and  the  most 
successful  of  the  Indian  fighters  in  Kentucky,  not  excepting 
Daniel  Bo«_>ne  himself.  No  man  among  all  the  daring  pioneers 
of  the  West  encountered  the  5?avage  foe  in  so  many  ways  and 
on  so  many  bloody  fields.  No  one  man  in  his  own  person  en- 
countered as  many  dangers,  as- many  privations,  and  as  many 
hair-breadth  escapes  in  defense  of  the  western  settlements,  from 
the  very  first  dawn  of  civilization  upon  the  Ohio.  Others  may 
have  distinguished  themselves  by  their  usefuhieBs  ia  any  one 
sphere  of  action,  or  in  one  or  more  important  engagements 
with  the  savages ;  but  with  Kenton  it  was  one  unmterrupted 
train  of  operations,  a  continued  scene  of  perils  unknown  to  any 
other  man.  Rarely. deigning  to  shelter  himself  in  forts  and 
stations,  he  preferred  to  encounter  the  enemy  in  the  open  forest, 
depending  alone  for  success  upon  his  superior  strength,  skill, 
and  prowess.  The  child  of  adversity  and  the  sport  of  fortune, 
his  life  can  not  fail  to  present  an  impressive  picture  of  the  dan- 
gers, privations,  and  horrors  of  a  frontier  life  during  a  stale  of 
Indian  war. 

Born  of  Irish  parents,  in  March,  1755,  in  Fauquier  county, 
Virginia,  he  spent  the  first  fifteen  years  of  his  life  m  the  iiumhle 
labors  of  the  lield  and  in  tlie  domesiic  avocations  of  a  frontier 
life.  His  father  being  poor,  and  belonging  to  one  of  the  de- 
graded classes  of  the  British  empire,  from  whom  the  lordly 
aristocracy  of  England  exclude  even  the  first  glimmerings  of 
learning  and  science,  Simon  grew  up  to  manhood  in  the  aris- 
tocratic province  of  Virginia  utterly  ignorant  of  the  Bnglish 
dphabet,  and  old  age  found  htm  barely  able  to  inscribe  a  scroll 

to  Mid  renuuM.  Tbir^  ye$n  tinee*  Duii^  Boone  Mloetad  ffab  opot  in  IGjuoati  fv 
IIm  tntmnent  of  Us  wiib,  wlA  the  reqacit  Aat  Ua  own  body  might  be  deponted  Iqr 

her  sitlc,  which  wai  done  arror  lin  -Jy  five  yeart  afterward.  In  thi«i  i>larr  thoy  re- 
moiued  ujitii  July  17d>,  1845,  wliuu.  iu  the  presence  of  the  committee,  and  the  aatent- 
iog  relative*  of  Daniel  Boooe^  and  liie  MaemUed  dtbena  of  Marthaavillc,  the  graree 
were  opened*  end  die  eaoMd  rattee  femoired.  Hie  bodjr' of  Colend  Boone  bad  bees  in* 
teired  about  twenty-five  years,  and  that  of  his  wifo  thirty  years.  Tlie  larger  bones 
were  entire,  tho  smaller  were  moldered  into  dost ;  the  ootfiim,  except  the  bottom 
plank,  were  entirely  decayed-  The  ceremonies  of  exhumation  were  bcmored  by  an 
eloqeent  eppniKiete  eddreii^  delivend  bgr  Ur.  Orittande^  with  ■  leepome  lad 
ndogy.  to  his  character,  by  Joseph  B.  Wells,  Esq.— See  FranUbrtCapmoinreellli;  8t 
Looie  Mew  £r»i  aiMl  Soittbweatero  CfariitiMi  Advocate. 
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with  nn  autograph  intended  for "  Simon  Kenton."  Yet  he  was 
noi  unskilled  in  the  strategy  of  the  iiunter  uud  tlie  frontier  sol- 
dier. 

[A.D.  1771.]  At  the  age  of  sixteen,  an  unfortunate  rencoun- 
ter, in  which  he  supposed  his  antagonist  mortally  wounded, 
•caused  him  to  fly  from  the  settlements,  where  law  and  order  pre- 
•  vailed,  to  the  remote  West,  where  these  restraints  were  un- 
known, and  where  obscurity  might  be  a  sure  protection  from  the 
demands  of  law  and  justice.  Hence,  leaving  his  father's  house 
and  the  victim  of  his  just  Vengeance,  he  fled  west  of  the  mount- 
ains, traveling  on  foot  all  night,  and  lying  concealed  all  day,  liv* 
ing  upon  the  most  scanty  forest  fare,  in  constant  foar  of  pursuit** 
nntil  he  reached  the  settlements  upon  the  head  waters  of  Cheat 
River.  Here^  almost  perished  vrith  fatigue  and  hunger,  and 
fearing  discovery,  he  assumed  the  name  of  Simon  Butler,  and 
friendless,  destitute,  and  unlettered,  sought  a  bare  snbsistence 
by  daily  labor  as  a  menial.  At  length,  after  months  of  arduous 
toil,  he  succeeded  in  supplying  himself  with  ;i  nrle,  when  he  en- 
tered upon  the  hunters  life,  and,  in  company  with  a  party  of 
hunters  in  a  canoe,  descended  the  Mononpahela  to  Fort  Pitt. 
Having  secured  the  favor  and  patronage  ol  Siiimn  Girty,  a  man 
of  talent  and  influence  in  the  fort,  he  became  special  hunter  for 
the  garrison.*  Here,  having  frequent  intercourse  with  the 
friendly  Indians,  who  then  mingled  freely  among  the  whites,  he 
learned  to  speak  several  dialects  of  the  Indian  tongue ;  and 
Yeager  and  Strader,  two  of  his  hunting  companions,  were  al- 
ready familiar  with  the  Indian  language.  At  this  early  date 
did  Kenton  become  acqoainted  with  the  language  of  those  who 
were  to  be  his  deadly  foes  in  subsequent  times. 

In  company  with  Yeager  and  Strhder,  Kenton  set  out  down 
the  Ohio,  floating  m  a  canoe,  and  visiting  the  Indian  towns  as 
they  passed  along  in  quest  of  the  ^  cane  lands^  of  Kentucky, 
of  wUch  they  had  heard  much  as  a  region  abounding  in  game. 
At  length,  late  in  the  autumn,  they  found  themselves  at  the 

*  Seo  M'Dooald's  Sketchei.  p.  201,  SOC.  This  ii  a  amoll  work  which  we  have  noted 
before.  It  i*  a  iluodecimo  volame  of  two  hamlrcd  and  sixty  iix  pages,  by  John  M'Don- 
ald,  of  "  Poplar  MUdge,"  near  CbiUioothe,  Ohio,  pabUshed  at  Cincinnati  in  1838.  Mr. 
HDoiMld  WW  a  cDtemporaty  witii  BiBKn  Kenton^  aad  ho  oominlad  fak  biographioal 
•ketches  from  oral  infonnalioii  gim  bf  Kenton  in  peraon.  We  ahaU  hxn  occasion  to 
refer  to  this  Uttle  wurk  as  vfc  progress  with  the  history  of  tho  early  settlement  of  the 
Konbweatem  Teiritory,  and  bis  aotfaority  ia  UM|iM«tiQO«ble.  Having  been  ootempo- 
fiiiy  wiA  DHMt  of  tihOM  of  wbon  be  ipeaki,  ud  iatinntoly  acqotintad  witli  leronl 
ofttiM^lfr.lfDaaildiotoboivlioaoDfUty.  * 
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mouth  of  KeDtttcky  River.  Having  tbiu  hi  seen  none  of  the 
'^cane  lands,"  they  ascended  the  Ohio  as  far  as  the  mouth  of 
the  Great  Kenhawa,  and  ascending  this  stream  as  &r  as  the 
mouth  of  Elk  River,  on  the  present  site  of  Charleston,  they  es- 
tablished a  "  hunting-camp"  for  the  winter's  campaign. 

[A.D.  1772.]    After  a  prosperous  hunt,  the  spring  found  them  , 
on  the  Ohio,  exchanging  their  rich  supply  of  hides  and  peltries 
for  clothing,  ammunition,  and  other  necessaries,  which  they  pro- 
cured from  a  French  trader.* 

The  ensuuig  summer  and  fall  was  spent  by  Kenton  and  his 
party  in  hunting  excursionst  roaming  over  the  hills,  plains,  and 
mountains  which  lie  jupon  the  sources  of  the  Great  Kenhawa 
and  Big  Sandy  Rivers.  In  these  romantic  regions  of  primeval 
forests,  Kenton  himself  declares  he  spent  the  most  happy  pe> 
riods  of  his  long  and  eventful  life.  Here,  in  the  majestic  soli- 
tudes of  nature*  free  from  care,  the  denizen  of  nature  in  the  Mi 
vigor  of  health,  and  abounding  in  all  that  a  hun  ler^s  life  can  de* 
sire,  he  enjoyed  that  perfect  independence  which  fears  no  rival 
in  its  wide  domain. 

[A.D.  1773.]  The  spring  brought  with  it  the  portents  of  a 
savage  war,  the  clouds  of  the  American  Revolution  began  to 
lower,  and  hitiian  Hlliculties  in  the  West  had  commenced.  The 
encroachi!iciits  u(  the  white  man  had  become  intolerable  to  the 
Indian,  for  cases  of  individual  revenge  were  already  frequent; 
and  Kenton,  m  his  lonely  "  camp,"  a  hundred  miles  from  the 
white  man's  settlements,  was  not  secure  from  the  vindictive 
savage.  In  the  cold  month  of  March,  one  evening  just  at  dark. 
afUr  a  tedious  ramble  during  the  day,  Kenton  ind  his  two 
friends  had  returned  to  camp,  and  before  a  cheerful  camp-fire 
were  lounging  upon  their  bearskin  paUets»  thoughtless  of  dan* 
ger>  and  beguilmg  away  the  dull  hours  of  a  winter  evening 
with  cheerful  glee,  when,  like  the  lightnmg's  flash,  the  sharp 
crack  of  the  Indian^s  rifle  laid  Yeager  a  lifeless  corpse.  Sur- 
rounded hy  a  party  of  lurking  Indians,  lest  the  camp-fire  should 
durect  their  unerring  aim,  Kenton  and  Strader  instantly  fled 
under  the  shelter  of  night,  without  clothes,  arms,  or  rifle.  Thus 
exposed  in  the  wilderness  before  the  close  of  winter,  iu  their 
shirts,  without  shoes,  destitute  of  arms  or  ammunition,  without 
the  means  of  procuring  food  or  fire,  exposed  to  the  horrors  of 
cold  and  starvation,  they  sought  their  melancholy  way  tluough 
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a  patbleas  wiMemess  toward  the  white  settlements.*  At  length, 
with  lacerated  ieet  and  legs,  skin  bruised  and  scratched  by 
briers  and  brnshf  and  nearly  perished  with  hunger  and  cold, 
they  fell  in  with  a  hunting  party  on  the  OMo,  by  whom  their 
wants  were  supplied. 

[A.D.  1774.]  The  determined  hostilities  of  the  Indians  the 
following  spring  compelled  the  hunting  parties  and  traders 
throughout  the  wide  frontier  to  retire  to  the  settlements  and 
posts,  Kenton,  with  others,  having  disposed  of  his  hides  and 
peltries  to  a  French  trader  on  the  Ohio,  retired  to  Fort  Pitt. 

He  is  next  employed  as  a  hunter  and  ranger  attached  to  Lord 
Donmore's  army.  Selected  by  Major  Connolly  at  Fort  Pitt,  he 
was  employed  as  the  bearer  of  dispatches  from  his  lordship  to 
General  Lewis  on  the  Kenhawa.  Failing  to  meet  the  gener- 
al's division  while  in  his  lonely  search,  he  was  attacked  by  In- 
dians on  the  Kenhawa,  and  escaping,  made  his  way  through  a 
region  mfested  with  hostile  savages  to  Fort  Pitt,  in  time  to  join 
the  main  expedition  to  the  Scioto. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  Hocking  River  across  to  the  Scioto, 
Kenton  was  employed  as  a  spy,  or  scout,  to  range  the  forest  in 
advance  of  the  army,  to  observe  the  movements  and  "  signs** 
of  the  savages,  and  to  guai  d  the  army  against  surprise  or  am- 
buscade. The  service  of  a  "  spy,"  or  scout,  in  an  Indian  coun- 
try, is  one  of  great  danger  and  ^reat  responsihility,  and  none 
but  choice  men  are  assigned  to  the  arduous  and  dMit_:erous 
task.  None  ever  possessed  the  recjuisites  of  a  spy  more  amply 
than  Simon  Kenton,  and  when  he  was  in  advance  of  the  army 
it  was  more  safe  firom  ambuscade  than  if  preceded  by  a  cohort. 
Thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  Indian  character  and  wiles, 
with  deliberate  courage,  a  steady  nerve,  a  keen  eye,  ranging 
miles  in  advance  of  the  marching  column,  and  moving  with  the 
caution  and  silence  of  the  wo](  he  detected  the  first  **  signs" 
of  a  lurking  enemy,  himself  unseen.  Such  was  Kenton's  task 
m  the  expedition  to  the  Scioto. 

[A.D.  1775.]  The  campaign  closed,  and  Kenton  resumed 
his  favorite  employment,  and  passed  the  winter  m  a  hunting 
tour  among  the  mountains  and  highland  forests  of  that  wild  and 
romantic  region  on  the  sources  of  the  Big  Sandy.  The  spoils 
of  the  winter  hunt  having  been  n^^n'm  exchanged  for  a  plentiful 
supply  of  ammumUon,  he  descended  the  Ohio,  again  to  explore 
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the  famous  cane  lands"  of  Kentucky.  In  company  with 
Thomas  Williams,  early  in  May  he  encamped  for  the  night  at 
the  mouth  of  Limestone  Cre^,  hut  saw  no  cane."  Next 
mornings  with  hia  rifle,  he  commenced  a  hunting  ramble  over 

the  highland  plain,  and  before  he  had  proceeded  four  miles  from 
the  river,  to  his  great  joy  he  saw  "  the  most  luxurumt  cane** 
growing  upon  the  richest  lands  he  had  ever  seen,  mui  wluch 
abounded  in  game,  and  was  finely  \\atcred  with  gushing 
springs.  Near  a  fine  spring,  bursting  Irom  the  rock,  he  selected 
a  tract  of  land,  which  he  determined  to  secure  under  the  pre- 
emption laws  of  Virginia.  This  was  the  first  time  Kenton  had 
felt  a  desire  to  appropriate  lands  to  his  own  use,  and  it  became 
the  fruitful  source  of  perplexity  and  loss.  His  location  was 
within  one  mile  of  the  present  town  of  Washington,  in  Mason 
county,  Kentucky.* 

In  company  with  his  companion,  Williams,  he  erected  his 
camp^  cleared  half  an  acre  of  ground,  and  planted  a  patch  of 
com,  when  his  right  of  settlement^  was  complete.  The  whole 
region  for  sixty  miles  south  and  west  was  the  range  of  his 
hunting-grounds  and  his  summer  explorations. 

In  one  of  his  solitary  excursions  upon  the  waters  of  Elkhorn, 
disguised  as  an  Indian,  lie  encountered  Michael  Stoner,  a  hunt- 
er from  North  CaroUna,  also  in  Indian  guise.    A  silent  contest 
of  Indian  strategy  for  mutual  destruction  conuiitiiced,  but  not 
a  wurd  was  spoken.    Each  knowinir  himself  to  be  a  white 
man,  and  believing  his  antagonist  an  Indian,  soui^dit,  by  all  the 
arts  of  Indian  warfare,  to  protect  himself,  and  draw  the  enemy's 
fire.    Afler  mutual  efforts  and  manoeuvers  ineifectually  to  draw 
each  other  from  his  shelter,  or  to  steal  his  fire,  Stoner,  suspecting 
that  his  antagonist  was  verily  not  an  Indian,  from  his  covert 
exclaimed,  "  For  God's  sake,  if  you  are  a  white  man,  speak  !** 
The  spell  was  hroken.   They  were  hoth  white  men  speaking 
the  same  tongue,  and  soon  were  companions  in  the  solitary 
wilderness.  Stoner  conducted  Kenton  to  the  new  settlements 
which  had  heen  commenced  at  Booneshorough  and  Harrods- 
hurg.   This  was  Kenton's  first  introduction  to  the  inhabitants 
on  the  Kentucky  River ;  and  here  he  subsequently  took  up  his 
abode  as  an  active  defender  of  these  settlements  through  tlie 
Indian  \v;irs  wliich  soon  commenced.! 

But  where  was  Thomas  Williams  ?    Indian  hostilities  had 
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been  commenced  by  straggling  bamis  of  hunting  warriors,  and 
when  Kenton  returned  to  his  pre-emption  improvement  near 
Limestone  Creek,  he  found  it  deserted.  The  Indians  had  been 
there  and  plundered  the  campi  and  a  few  rods  distant  he  found 
evidences  of  a  fire»  and  hard  by  were  human  bones,  which  told 
the  fate  of  WilUamSt  the  -first  victim  of  the  war  in  Kentucky. 
Returning  to  HanKKTs  Station,  Kenton  soon  found  employ- 
ment congenial  with  his  nature  in  guarding  the  iuiiubitants 
from  danger  and  in  supplying  them  witli  meat. 

[A.D.  1776.]  The  Indians  began  to  move  against  all  the 
new  settlements,  most  of  which  were  soon  abandoned,  and 
their  occupants  retired  for  safety  to  the  vicinity  of  Boonesbor- 
ough,  llarrod's  Station,  and  Logans  Fort.  These  places,  be- 
ing securely  fortified,  served  as  places  of  general  rendezvous. 
Kenton  served  all  these  stations  in  the  capacity  of  a  general 
flcoutt  or  ^ranger,"  to  detect  the  first  approach  of  the  enemy,  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  this  year.  Here  he  commenced  his  pu- 
pilage in  the  wiles  of  actual  Indian  warfiire»  in  which  he  soon 
became  noted  for  his  courage,  skill,  and  stratagem  against  the 
wary  Indian. 

His  first  enterprise  was  one  for  the  supply  of  ammunition 
for  the  general  defense  of  the  stations.  A  volunteer  with  Rob- 
en  Patterson  and  twenty-eight  other  pioneers  of  Kentucky,  he 
accompanied  Major  George  Rogers  Clai  k  iiom  llarrod's  Sta- 
tion to  the  mouth  of  Limestone  Creek,  for  the  purpose  of  es- 
corting and  transporting  on  foot  twenty-live  kegs  of  powder  to 
the  stations  on  Kentucky  River. 

[A.D.  1777.]  Kenton  was  now  in  his  twenty- tirst  year,  and 
presented  a  fair  specimen  of  a  hardy,- athletic  young  back- 
woods hunter.  In  stature  he  wasiibove  the  middle  size,  stand- 
ing in  his  moccasiias  six  feet  and  one  inch*  His  ordinary 
weight  varied  from  one  hundred  and  seventy  to  one  hundred 
and  eighty  pounds;  his  muscle  was  full  and  firm,  and  free 
frtMn  redundant  fat ;  his  body  was  vigorous,  active,  and  pa^ 
tient  of  toil,  hunger,  and  exposure ;  his  form  was  erect  and 
graceful,  his  limbs  well  proportioned,  and  possessing  uncom- 
mon strength.  In  personal  prowess  he  had  few  equals,  either 
among  the  American  pioneers  or  among  the  native  tribes  of 
the  forest. 

His  complexion  was  naturally  fair,  his  hair  flaxen  brown, 
and  his  eye  a  soft  grayish  blue.   In  his  eye  there  was  a  be- 
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witching  smilet  which  seldom  failed  to  fascinate  the  beholder 
and  bespeak  his  partiality.  In  his  disposition  he  was  frank 
and  void  of  suspicion,  generous,  kind,'and  confidiiig  to  a  fault. 
Car^ess  of  himself  and  hia  own  interests,  he  was  most  happy 
when  he  could  serve  those  around  htm. 

Unskilled  in  the- lore  of  schools  or  the  refinements  of  polidi- 
ed  society,  he  was  one  of  nature's  nohlemen,  uncontaminated 
by  ittxur y  and  vice.  Honest  himself,  he  could  scarcely  con* 
ceive  a  motive  Ibr  deception  or  dishonesty  in  others.  Skilled 
in  all  the  signs  and  maxims  of  Indian  warfare,  and  expert-in 
all  the  mysteries  of  the  chase  and  in  the  exploration  of  unfre- 
quented regions — true  to  his  course  as  the  needle  to  the  pole, 
he  was  at  home  in  tiie  uiost  retired  valley  ur  ui  the  must  in- 
tricate forest,  and  with  his  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the 
relative  bearings  of  remote  points,  he  required  no  pathway  to 
direct  iiis  feet. 

Mild  and  benevolent  in  his  feelings,  he  was  slow  to  anger; 
but  when  his  rage  wms  once  excited,  it  was  a  hurricane  of  ac- 
tion.   When  enraged,  his  fiery  glance  withered  the  object  of  • 
his  fury  from  his  ptesence.* 

His  voice  was  pofL  and  tremulous,  but  not  unpleasant  to  the 
ear. 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  1777  that  he  commenced  his  fierce 
contests  with  the  wily  savage  in  Kentucky.  While  on  a  tour 
of  duty  as  a  scout,  in  company  with  five  others,  near  Hing* 
'  Bton's  Station,**  he  was  attacked  by  a  superior  party  of  Indian 
warriors,  and  after  a  vigorous  defense  he  was  defeated,  with 
the  loss  of  one  man  killed  and  all  their  horses  captured  by  the 
victors. 

Soon  afterward,  by  the  tfrders.  of  Major  Clark,  the  captain 
of  each  station  was  required  to  keep  out  three  state-rangers,  or 
spies,  for  the  security  of  the  settlements ;  and  Ciijjtain  Boone 
selected  Simon  Kenton  as  one  of state-spies  on  the  part  of 
Boonesborough.  In  company  with  hve  others,  he  was  dis- 
patched on  a  tour  of  duty,  to  guard  the  inhabitants  from  sur- 
prise. To  accomjilish  this  object,  it  was  necessary  to  traverse 
the  whole  region  from  tlie  principal  forts  and  st;itions  upon  the 
Kentucky  to  the  Ohio,  and  from  the  mouth  ot  Licking  on  the 
north  to  the  mouth  of  Kentucky  River  and  to  "  the  falls"  on 
the  south.f 
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KeDton's  first  adYenlura  in  his  new  capacity  was  close  at 
haiuL  One  maroing  early,  while  with  two  companioos  he  was 
just  leaTiiig  Booneeborough  on  a  morDing  hunt,  and  before  he 

had  left  the  gate,  the  alarm  was  given  by  two  men  who  were 
suddenly  driven  buck  from  the  woods,  with  five  Indians  close 
at  their  heels.  One  ol  the  men  fell  under  liie  tumahawk  within 
seventy  yards  of  the  fort.  The  pursuer,  eager  for  his  trophy, 
was  tearing  the  scalp  from  his  virtirn,  when  the  unerring  rilie 
of  Kenton  dropped  him  u})on  his  fallen  lue.  Kenton,  with  his 
companions,  gave  pursuit  to  the  remaining  four  Indians  as  they 
retreated  to  the  woods.  Re-enforced  by  Captain  Boone  and  ten 
men  from  the  fort,  Kenton's  party  advanced  until  they  were 
drawn  uito  an  ambuscade,  and  the  whole  of  Boone's  party  be- 
came engaged  m  a  destructive  skirmish.  During  the  deadly 
strife,  while  Indians  and  white  men  were  sheltered  each  by  his 
tree,  Kenton  perceived  upon  his  right  an  Indian  taking  deadly 
aim  upon  Captahi  Boone,  and,  quick  as  thought,  he  dropped  the 
savage  before  his  tum  was  complete,  and  Captain  Boone's  life 
was  the  trophy  of  his  skill.  He  had  scarcely  reloaded  his 
piece,  when  the  Iiidians  in  large  numbers  were  perceived  de- 
ploying from  a  covert  on  the  left,  in  order  to  cut  off  their  re- 
treat to  the  fort.  The  fearless  Buone  resolved  to  force  his  way 
through  their  line  to  the  fort ;  but  in  the  advance  the  intrepid 
captain  feii,  having  his  leg  fractured  by  a  rifle-ball,  when  the 
pursuing  savage  raised  the  yell  of  triumph  as  he  drew  ills  tom- 
ahawk to  give  the  fatal  blow.  But  Kenton's  unerring  and 
quick-sighted  aim  dropped  the  warrior  in  his  tracks  before  the 
tomahawk  had  done  its  work.  Twice  had  Kenton  saved  the 
liie  of  Boone  that  day ;  which  drew  from  the  intrepid  captahi» 
after  being  borne  to  the  fort,  and  in  the  presence  qf  the  garrison, 
tfaewell«eamed  and  highly-prized  plaudit  of  ^Well  done,  Ken- 
ton f  you  have  acted  like  a  man  this  day  T* 

[A.D.  1778.]  During  two  subsequent  sieges  of  Boonesbor- 
ough,  in  which  the  garrison  and  inmates  were  reduced  to  great 
extremities,  Kenton  was  a  valuable  and  mdetatigaljle  defender; 
bv  whose  skill  as  a  hunter,  and  bv  whose  fearless  darint^  and 
perilous  service  the  lives  of  the  starving  station  were  preserved. 

The  Indians,  having  dispersed  in  detached  parties  for  miles 
around  the  fort,  had  killed  all  the  cattle  and  stock  of  every 
kind ;  gardens  and  helds,  with  every  other  source  of  sustenance, 
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were  destroyed ;  even  the  wild  game  for  miles  was  consumed 
or  driven  off;  and  none  dared  to  roam  the  forest  in  search  of 
meat  It  fell  to  Kenton's  lot  to  risk  his  life  for  the  preservation 
of  the  whole  station.  Accompanied  by  a  few  choice  compan- 
,  ions,  in  the  dead  of  night,  eluding  the  beleaguering  host  in  the 
gloom  of  darknessy  he  plunged  into  the  remote  forest  lying  south 
and  weet  beyond  the  lurking  savages^  in  search  of  the  deer 
and  the  elL 

Penetrating  the  remote  forest  under  cover  of  the  night,  they 
sought  for  game  at  the  distance  of  nearly  fifteen  miles  from  the 

station,  where  they  remained  for  several  days,  until  they  had  se- 
cured an  ample  supply.  The  meat  thus  procured  was  carefully 
cut  from  the  bones  and  JerAerf,  or  dried  in  small  pieces  upon  s]iits 
befurc  a  slow  lire  unul  greatly  reduced  in  bulk.  Loaded  with 
this  substantial  nutriment,  the  huntera  made  their  cauimus  way 
back  to  the  forU  and,  eludmg  the  watchful  savages  in  the  dai  k- 
ness  of  tiie  rught,  arrived  safely  at  the  fort,  and  were  adiiuiiecl 
by  their  friends.  Supplies  thus  obtained  were  the  means  of 
securing  the  beleaguered  stations  from  famine  and  starvation. 
This  substitute  for  better  fare  was  eaten  or  made  into  broths 
without  bread*  salt,  or  vegetables.  #Such  was  the  service  which 
Simon  Kenton  rendered  to  the  Kentucky  stations  in  the  yean 
1777  and  1778. 

But  Kenton's  restless  genius  sought  a  wider  field  of  action. 
In  June,  1778,  he  was  the  first  man  from  the  Kentucky  sta^ 
tions  who  volunteered  to  jom  the  hazardous  expedition  under 
Colonel  Clark  against  Kaskaskia ;  he  was  also  the  first  man  to 
enter  Fort  Gage,  the  man  who  surprised  Governor  Rocbeblave 
in  his  bed,  and  received  from  him  the  surrender  of  the  fort,  with 
its  sleeping  garrison. 

No  sooner  had  the  Illinois  posts  and  country  been  subdued 
and  quif  ily  occupied  by  the  Virginians,  than  Kenton,  seeking 
more  active  adventures  in  Kentucky,  was  made  the  bearer  of 
dispatches  t«»  Colonel  Bowman  at  Ilarrodsburg,  and  umler- 
took,  m  Ins  ruule  thilher,  to  recoimoiter  the  British  pusL  at  Viri- 
cennes,  on  the  VV^abash,  in  order  to  lurnish  Colonel  Clark  with 
correct  information  of  its  condition,  force,  and  the  feelings  of 
the  people.  At  Vincennes,  after  lying  concealed  by  day  and 
reconnoitering  by  night  for  three  days  and  nights,  he  trans- 
mitted to  Colonel  Clark  the  true  state  of  the  post,  informing  him 
of  its  weakness  and  the  disaffection  of  the  people.  Thirteen 
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days  after  his  departure  from  Vmceimes,  he  arrived  in  Har* 
rodsburg  and  delivered  his  dispatches  sale  to  Colooel  Bowman.* 

In  August,  Daniel  Boone,  having  escaped  from  his  long  cap- 
tivity among  the  Indians,  proposed  to  lead  an  incursion  against 
liiti  Indian  town  of  Chillicothe,  upon  the  North  Fork  of  Paint 
Creek,  now  oct-upietl  by  the  present  town  of  Frankfort,  in  Ross 
county.  The  enterprise  was  one  concrenial  with  Kenton's  taste," 
and  his  feelings  were  soon  enlisted  ni  the  hazardous  undertaking. 
In  coni})any  with  Boone  and  eigiileen  chosen  comjianions,  all 
armed  with  rifles^  and  supplied  with  knapsacks  tilled  with 
parched  com  for  rations  in  their  march,  Kenton  set  out  for 
the  Indian  town,  distant  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles.  With- 
in six  miles  of  the  town>  Boone  encountered  a  party  of  forty 
Indians,  who  were  taken  by  surprise  and  routed*  without  loss 
to  the  assailants.  But  the  fugitives,  giving  the  alarm  to  the 
town,  rendered  surprise  impracticable,  and  Boone  ordered  a 
speedy  retreat  Kenton  could  not  retire  without  another  ad- 
ventore.  In  company  with  Montgomery,  a  fearless  Irishman, 
he  laid  in  concealment  near  the  town  for  two  days  and  nif^lits, 
until  they  succeeded  in  capturing  two  horses  from  liie  Indians, 
upon  which  they  retreated  to  Boonesborough.f 

In  September  following,  Kenton  planned  an  incursion  to  the 
Paint  Creek  towns  in  quest  of  horses.  In  company  with  Mont- 
gomery, and  a  companion  named  Clark,  he  succeeded  in  bring- 
ing off  seven  horses  from  the  Indian  town  as  far  as  the  Ohio 
River.  Here,  having  imprudently  delayed  two  days  in  cross- 
ing his  horses  over  to  the  Kentucky  shore,  he  was  overtaken 
by  a  party  of  Indians  in  pursuit  Aft^r  a  severe  conflict,  Ken- 
ton vm  overpowered  and  taken  prisoner,  Montgomery  was 
killed,  and  Clark  escaped. 

The  Indians  were  elated  with  their  good  fortune  hi  capturing 
such  a  formidable  antagonist  and  warrior,  a  future  object  for 
the  vengeance  of  the  Shawanese  towns. 

Kenton,  deeming  his  case  utterly  hopeless,  gave  himself  up 
to  despair,  in  the  feat  lul  anticipation  of  all  the  horrors  of  Indian 
torture,  and  the  protracted  syfierings  of  the  slow  fire  and  the 
stake.  Nor  were  these  forebodings  dispelled  by  the  savage 
mirth  over  him,  amid  taimts  and  sallies  of  savage  wit,  while 
ihev  ironically  prolessed  to  lulmire  his  horse-stealing  propen- 
sity, slapping  him  gently  on  the  face  with  Montgomery's  scalp. 

*  MDoaald't  fTtolrhiii  n.  890.  t  Uaa. 
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The  horrors  of  his  captivity  during  nine  mcmths  among  the 
Indians  may  be  briefly  enumerated,  hut  they  can  not  be  de- 
scribed. The  sufferings  of  his  body  may  be  recounted,  but  the 
anguish  of  his  miod,  the  internal  toiments  of  spiritv  none  bol 
himself  could  know. 

The  first  regular  torture  was  the  hellish  one  of  Mazeppa.  Ha 
was  securely  bound,  hand  and  loot,  upon  the  back  of  an  unbrok* 
en  horse,  which  plunged  furiously  through  the  forest,  through 
thickets,  briers,  and  brush,  vainly  endeavoring  to  extricate  him- 
self from  the  back  of  his  unwelcome  rider  until  completely  ex* 
hausted.  By  this  time  Kenton  had  been  bruised,  lacerated, 
scratched,  and  iruinuled,  until  life  itself  was  nearly  extinct, 
while  his  suilerings  had  afforded  liie  most  unbounded  ecstasies 
of  mirth  to  his  savage  captors.  Tiiis,  however,  was  only  a 
prelude  to  subsequent  suflerings.* 

Upon  the  route  to  the  Indian  towns,  for  the  greater  security 
of  their  prisoner,  the  ssavages  bound  him  securely,  with  his  body 
extended  upon  the  ground,  and  each  toot  and  hand  tied  to  a 
stake  or  sapling ;  nnd  to  prechide  the  possibility  of  esca|>e,  a 
young  sapling  was  laid  across  his  breast,  having  its  extremities 
well  secured  to  the  gro^d,  while  a.  rope  secured  his  neck  to 
another  sapling.  In  this  condition,  nearly  naked,  and  exposed 
to  swarms  of  gnats  and  musquetoes,  he  was  compelled  to  spend 
the  tedious  night  upon  the  cold  ground,  exposed  to  the  chflliqg 
dews  of  autumn. 

On  the  third  day,  at  noon,  he  was  within  one  mile  of  old 
ChilUcothe,  the  present  site  of  Frankfort,  where  he  was  detain- 
ed in  confinement  until  the  next  day.  Toward  eveningt  curb- 
osity  had  brought  hundreds,  of  all  sexes  and  conditions,  to  view 
the  great  Kentuckian.  Their  satisfaction  at  his  wretched 
condition  was  evinced  by  numerous  grunts,  kicks,  blow  s,  and 
stripes,  inflicted  amid  applauding  yells,  dauciug,  and  every 
demonstration  of  savage  indignation. 

This,  liovvever,  was  only  a  prelude  to  a  more  energetic  mode 
of  torture  the  next  day,  in  which  the  whi  le  villacre  wns  to  be 
partakers.  The  torture  of  a  prisoner  is  a  schuol  tor  the  yiMini^- 
warrior,  to  stir  up  his  hatred  for  their  white  eneniit  and  keep 
alive  the  fire  of  revenge,  while  it  affords  sport  and  mirth  to 
gratify  the  vindictive  rage  of  bereaved  mothers  and  relatives, 
by  participating  in  the  inllictioQ  of  the  agonies  wiiich  he  is 
compelled  to  suffer. 
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Ruoniog  the  gantlet  wai  the  torture  of  the  next  day,  when 
nearly  three  hundred  Indians,  of  both  sexes  and  a]!  ages,  were 

assembled  for  the  savage  festival. 

The  ceremony  commenced.  Kenton,  nearly  naked,  and  freed 
from  his  bonds,  was  produced  the  victim  of  the  ceremony. 
The  Indians  were  rmiged  in  two  parallel  lines,  about  six  feet 
apart,  all  arnu-d  with  sticks,  im  knry  rods,  whips,  and  other 
means  of  inflicimg  pain.  Between  these  lines,  lor  ni(  »re  than 
half  a  mile,  to  the  village,  the  wretched  prisoner  was  doomed 
to  run  for  his  lifoi  exposed  to  such  injury  as  his  tormentors 
could  inflict  as  he  passed.  If  he  succeeded  in  reachin;[^  the 
council-bouse  alive^  it  would  prove  an  asylum  to  him  for  the 
present. 

At  a  given  signal,  Kenton  started  in  the  perilous  race.  Ex- 
erting his  utmost  strength  and  activity,  he  passed  swiftly  along 
the  Ime,  receiving  numerous  blows,  stripes,  buffets,  and  wounds, 
until  he  approached  the  town,  near  which  he  saw  an  Indian 
leisurely  awaiting  his  advance  with  a  drawn  knife  in  his  hand, 
inieiit  upon  his  death. 

To  avoid  him,  he  instantly  broke  through  the  line,  and  made 
his  rapid  way  toward  the  council-house,  pni  sncd  by  the  pronus- 
cuous  crowd,  whoopinrr  and  yelling  like  infernal  furies  at  his 
lieels.  Entering  the  town  in  advance  of  his  pursuers,  just  as 
he  had  supposed  the  council-house  within  his  reach,  an  Indi:m 
was  perceived  leisurely  approaching  him,  with  his  blanket 
wrapped  around  him  ;  but  suddenly  he  threw  off  his  blanket, 
and  sprung  upon  Kenton  as  he  advanced.  Exhausted  with 
iatigue  and  wounds,  he  was  thrown  to  the  ground,  and  in  a 
moment  he  was  beset  with  crowds  of  savages,  eager  to  strip 
him,  and  to  inflict  upon  him  each  the  kick  or  blow  which  had 
been  avoided  by  breaking  through  the  line.  Here,  beaten, 
kicked,  and  scourged  until  he  was  nearly  lifeless,  he  was  left 
to  die. 

A  few  hours  afterward,  having  partially  revived,  he  was  sup- 
plied w  Uh  lood  and  water,  and  was  suffered  to  recuperate  for 
a  few  days,  until  he  was  able  to  attend  at  the  council-house 
and  receive  the  announcement  of  his  final  doom. 

After  .1  violent  discussion,  the  connfil,  by  a  laree  majority, 
determmed  that  lie  should  be  made  a  public  sacrifice  to  tlie 
vengeance  of  the  nation,  and  the  decision  was  announced  by  a 
burst  of  sayage  joy,  with  yells  and  shouts  which  made  the 
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welkin  ring.  The  place  of  execution  was  WappatoHttca«  the 
present  site  of  Zanesfield,  in  Logan  county,  Ohio.  On  his 
route  to  this  place,  he  was  taken  through  Pickaway  and  Mack* 
acheck,  on  the  Scioto,  where  he  was  again  compelled  to  on* 
dergo  the  torture  of  the  gantlet,  and  was  severely  scourged 
through  the  line. 

At  this  place,  smarting  under  his  wounds  and  bruises,  he 
was  deiaiiicd  several  <hys,  in  order  ttiat  he  migiit  recuperate 
preparatory  to  his  inarch  lu  Wappatomica.  At  len^i^th,  being 
carelessly  guarded,  he  determined,  f  jxjsmI  lo,  to  make  his  es- 
cape Irom  the  impcntluiLr  doom.  In  tins  attempt  he  had  pro- 
ceeded two  miles  from  tlie  place  of  conhnement,  when  In*  was 
met  by  two  Indians  on  horseback,  who  in  a  brutal  manner 
drove  him  back  to  the  village.  The  last  ray  of  hope  had  now 
expired,  and, loathing  a  life  of  conti|iual  sufiering»  he  in  despair 
resigned  himself  to  his  fate. 

His  late  attempt  to  escape  had  brought  upon  him  a  repeti« 
tion  of  savage  torture,  which  had  well*nigh  closed  his  sui&r* 
ings  forever,  and  he  verily  helieved  himself  a  "  God-fof»aken 
wretch***  Taken  to  a  neighboring  creek,  he  was  thrown  in 
and  dragged  through  mud  and  water,  and  submeiged  repeat* 
ediy,  until  life  was  nearly  extinct,  when  he  was  again  left  in  a 
dying  state ;  but  the  constitutional  vigor  within  him  revivedf 
and  a  few  days  afterward  he  was  taken  to  Wappatomica  for 
execution. 

At  Wappatomica  he  first  saw,  at  a  Britisli  tradini^-post,  liis 
old  li  ieiiii  Simon  Girty,  in  all  ilie  glory  of  his  liuiian  life,  sur- 
rounded by  swarms  of  Indians,  who  had  come  to  view  the 
doomed  prisoner  and  to  witness  his  torture.  Yet  Girty  sus- 
pected nut  ihe  presence  of  his  old  acquaintance  at  Fort  Pitt. 
Although  well  acquainted  with  Kenton  onl}'  a  lew  years  be- 
fore, his  present  mangled  condition  and  his  blackened  face  left 
no  traces  of  recognition  in  Girly's  mind.  Looking  upon  him 
as  a  doomed  victim,  beyond  the  reach  of  pity  or  hope,  he  could 
view  him  only  as  the  victim  of  sacrifice ;  but  so  soon  as  Ken- 
ton succeeded  in  making  himself  known  to  Girty,  the  hard 
heart  of  the  latter  at  once  relented,  and  sympathizing  with 
his  miserable  condition  and  still  more  horrid  doom,  he  resolved 
to  make  an  efSart  for  his  release.  His  whole  personal  influ* 
ence,  and  his  eloquence,  no  less  than  his  intrigue,  were  put  in 
requisition  for  the  safety  of  his  fidlen  friend.   He  portrayed  in 
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Strong  language  the  policy  of  preserYing  the  life  of  the  prison- 
er, and  the  advantage  which  might  accrue  to  the  Indians  from 
the  possession  of  one  so  intimately  acquainted  with  all  the  white 
«  aetdemeiits.  For  a  time  GittfB  eloquence  prevailedt  and  a 
respite  was  granted ;  but  suspicions  arose*  and  he  was  again 
snmmoned  before  the  oounct].  The  death  of  Kenton  was  again 
decreed*  Again  the  influence  of  Girty  prevailed,  and  through 
finesse  he  accompEshed  a  further  respite,  together  with  a  re- 
moval of  the  prisoner  to  Sandusky,* 

Here,  again,  the  council  decreed  his  death,  and  again  he  was 
GompeUed  to  submit  to  the  terrors  of  the  gantlet,  preliminary 
to  his  execution.  Still  Girty  did  not  relax  his  efforts.  De- 
spairing of  his  own  influence  with  the  council,  he  secured  the 
aid  and  influence  of  Logan,  "the  friend  of  while  men."  Lo- 
gan interceded  with  Captain  Druyer,  a  British  officer,  and  pro- 
cured, through  him,  the  offer  of  a  lilnral  ransom  to  the  vindic- 
tive savages  lor  the  iite  of  the  prisoner.  Captain  Druyer  met 
the  council,  rirnl  urged  the  great  advantage  such  a  prisoner 
would  be  to  tlie  commandant  at  Detroit,  in  procuring  from  him 
such  information  as  would  greatly  facilitate  his  future  opera- 
tions against  the  rebel  colonies.  At  the  same  tilne,  appealing 
to  their  avarice,  he  suggested  that  the  ransom  would  be  pro- 
portionate to  the  value  of  the  prisoner. 

[A.D.  1779.]  Captain  Druyer  guarantied  the  ransom  of  one 
hundred  dollars  for  his  delivery,  and  Kenton  was  delivered  to 
him  in  charge  Ibr  the  commandant  at  Detroit.  At  the  latter  * 
post  Kenton  remained  a  prisoner  of  war  until  June  dd,  1T79, 
when,  with  ibe  aid  of  Mrs.  Harvey,  a  trader's  wife,  he  made 
his  escape,  in  company  with  Captain  Nathan  Bullitt  and  John 
Cafler,  fellow-prisoners  from  Kwitueky,  and  set  out  through 
the  wilderness  for  the  settlements  on  the  Kentucky  River,t 
having  been  so  fortunate  as  to  supply  themselves  each  with  a 
rifle. 

To  avoid  hostile  bands  on  the  frequented  route  froiii  Detroit 
to  Kentucky,  Kenton  plunged  into  the  western  wilderness  by 
way  of  the  Wabash.  Through  this  circuitous  route,  depend- 
incr  for  sustenance  upon  the  rifle  alone,  they  pursued  their 
lonely  journey  on  fool  without  seeing  the  lace  of  another  hu- 
man being  until,  after  thirty-three  days,  they  arrived  safely  at 
the  Falls  of  the  Oluo.    Such  was  the  termination  of  Simon 
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Kenton's  sufferings  and  perils  among  llie  Indians  in  1779; 
such,  too,  bad  been  the  renewed  cause  Ibr  eternal  hostility  to 
'        the  Indian  race. 

[  A.D.  1 780-1 792.]  From  this  time  until  the  dose  of  the  war  ^ 
Kenton  was  an  active  partisan  in  all  the  movements  against  the 
Indians  in  Kentucky,  both  ofl^ive  anddefensive.  Fint.  we  find 
him  an  active  scout,  with'one  companion,  watching  every  move* 
ment  of  the  Indian  host  under  Colonel  Bird*  as  they  retired  from 
the  invasion  of  Kentucky  in  the  summer  of  178(1,  and  faithfully 
reporting  the  same  to  his  commander  at  Harrod's  Station. 
Next,  we  find  him  commanding  a  choice  company  of  rifle- 
men in  Cokmel  Clark's  mounted  regunent  against  the  Miami 
towns  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  $  and  on  the  whole  route^ 
from  the  mouth  of  Licking,  Kenton's  company  led  the  way, 
and  conducted  the  invasion  to  the  hostile  towns  upon  the 
sources  of  the  Little  Miami  and  Scioto  Rivers.  Next,  in  1782, 
we  fmd  him  again  a  volunteer  captain,  commanding  a  choice 
company  under  Colonel  Clark  in  his  terrihle  incursion  agaiiibt 
the  Indian  towns  upun  the  hpad  waters  of  the  ^Scioto  and  Mi- 
ami Rivers.  From  1784  to  1792  he  was  a  frontier  settler  in 
the  exposed  t'eirion  of  Mason  county,  Kenturk} .  a  nil  i^ok  the 
command  of  all  ilie  defensive  and  otTeusive  o})eraUuiis  horn  liis 
county  against  the  savages.  During  these  operations  he  was 
engaged  in  many  fearful  encounters  with  the  savages,  and  once 
with  the  great,  rising  Shawanese  warrior,  Tecumseh  himself. 

[A.D.  1793.]  Next  we  find  him,  in  the  autumn  of  1793,  act- 
ing major  of  a  volunteer  battaUon  of  choice  spirits  from  Ken- 
tucky, under  General  Scott,  attached  to  General  Wayne's  army. 

[A.D.  1795-1802.]  After  the  close  of  the  Indian  war,  Major 
Kenton  retired  to  his  farm  near  Washington*  in  Mason  county, 
where  he  remained  beloved  by  all  for  his  generous  and  con- 
fiding finendship^  and  for  his  unbounded  hospitality.  His  house 
was  known  as  the  stranger's  home  and  the  pioneer's  welcome. 
He  had  become  a  wealthy  frontier  resident ;  possessed  of  ex- 
tensive landed  estates,  a  great  number  of  cattle  and  horses* 
besides  domestic  stock  of  diversldnds,  with  abundant  fields,  he 
began  to  enjoy  the  comforts  of  a  green  old  age  in  peace  and 
competence.  But  a  dark  cloud  was  about  to  lower  upon  the 
evening  of  his  life.  Ignorant  of  the  teciuiicalities  of  law,  and 
of  the  intricacies  of  land-titles,  he  iiad  (quietly  enjoyed  his  pos- 
sessions, unsuspicious  of  the  requirements  of  law  in  the  convey- 
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anee  of  lands  and  tha  formalitias  requisita  to  complete  inchoate 
titles,  until  he  was  involved  in  litigation.  Defending  imperfect 
titles  to  lands  which  he  believed  justly  his  own»  his  whole  at> 
tention  was  engrossed  in  efforts  to  secure  himself  and  family 
from  poverty  and  dependence  in  his  declining  age.  He  was 
now  in  his  forty-seventh  year ;  his  ardor  and  physical  energy 
abated,  his  spirits  depressed  by  inislbrtuiies  which  luicl  follow- 
ed in  close  succession,  he  saw  himself  ejected  from  one  piece 
oi  iiijid  utter  another,  which  he  had  defended  against  the  sav- 
age in  his  yuiitli,  and  for  which  he  had  shed  his  hlood  and  en- 
dured tortures  indescribable.  One  suit  after  another  was  de- 
cided agamst  hun ;  one  tract  of  land  after  another  was  lost ; 
and  one  bill  of  costs  after  another  stripped  him  of  his  remain- 
ing property,  until  he  was  reduced  to  absolute  poverty. 

Such  was  the  recompense  which  Kentucky  awarded  to  her 
pioneers  and  earl)'  defenders.  Such  was  her  gratitude  to 
Boone,  Clark*  and  Kenton. 

Thus  was  Major  Simon  Kenton,  in  the  forty-seventh  year 
of  his  age,  refused  a  resting-place  in  the  country  which  he  had 
defended  against  the  savage,  and  for  which  he  had  spent  the 
prime  of  his  life,  and  had  done  and  su&red  more  than  any  other 
nan  in  Kentucky. 

Hence,  in  1802,  he  emigrated  to  the  Northwestern  Territo- 
ry, and  settled  on  the  frontier,  near  Urbauu,  m  Champaign 
county  of  the  present  state  of  Ohio,  in  a  region  then  scarcely 
reclaimed  from  the  Indian  warwhoop.  Here,  in  advance  of 
civilizati"!!,  he  settled,  preferring  the  dangers  of  Indian  war- 
fare to  the  treachery  of  civilized  man.  He  became  a  useful 
member  of  the  frontier  settlements,  poor  and  retired,  but  be- 
loved by  his  neighbors,  who  subsequently  elected  him  to  the 
office  of  brigadier-general  in  the  new  militia  organization  of 
the  state.  In  1810  he  hecame  a  worthy  member  of  the  Meth- 
odist-Episcopal Church,  and  such  he  continued  until  his  death. 

[A.D.  1818.]  But  the  patriotic  fire  of  Kenton  had  not  been 
extinguished  by  the  mgratitude  of  Kentucky  and  the  unfeelmg 
avarice  of  her  people.  Again,  in  1818^  in  the  fifty-eighth  year 
of  his  age,  rejecting  inglorious  ease  when  bis  country  required 
his  services,  his  military  ardor  revived,  and  as  a  volunteer  un- 
der Governor  Shelby,  he  joined  ilie  Kentucky  troops  as  they 
advanced  through  L  rbaaa  ni  tlieir  march  to  the  northwestern 
iiroutier.    Attached  to  the  military  family  of  Gyveruor  Shelby, 
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and  true  to  his  former  spirit,  he  adhered  to  the  fortune  of  the 
army,  and  closed  his  niilitary  career  hy  his  intrepid  aid  in 
achieving  the  glorious  victory  of  the  Thames,  in  Upper  Canada. 

[A.D.  1820.]  In  1820  he  removed  to  the  head  of  Mad  Rir- 
er»  In  Logan  county,  tipet  the  site  of  the  old  Indian  town  Wap- 
patomicEtOne  of  the  places  where,  in  1770,  he  had  encountered 
the  horrors  of  Indian  torture.  Here,  in  a  beech  forest,  he  took 
up  his  final  residence,  where  he  lived  in  humble  poverty  through 
the  evening  of  his  eventful  life,  relieved  from  actual  want, 
during  the  last  twelve  years,  by  a  mere  pension  of  twenty  dol- 
lars per  month  from  the  Federal  government  On  the  24th  of 
June,  1836,  he  resigned  his  spirit  to  God,  in  peace  with  all 
men,  and  in  hope  of  a  glorious  immortality.* 

[A.p.  1886.]  Thus  died  General  Simon  Kenton,  in  the 
eighty>seoond  year  of  his  age,  a  man  who,  as  a  western  pio- 
neer, passed  through  more  dangers,  privations,  perils,  and  hair- 
breadth escapes  than  any  man  living  or  dead;  a  man  whose 
iron  nerve  never  quailed  before  danger,  and  whose  patriotism 
warmed  up  the  evening  of  his  life.  After  a  long  Hfe  devoted 
to  his  country,  liaving  passed  through  a  thousand  dangers,  and 
having  outlived  the  sufferings  of  a  thousand  deaths,  hp  was 
permitted  to  die  quietly  in  his  bed  at  home,  in  pence  and  res- 
ignation, in  the  midst  of  a  Nourishing  settlement,  where  once 
wa^  the  center  of  the  Indian  power.  His  bones  repose  with- 
in the  bosom  pf  the  state  which  sheltered  and  protected  his 
declining  age,  and  well  does  Ohio  deserve  to,  retain  them. 

[A.D.  1774-1770.]  3.  Robert  Patterson,  a  native  of  Penn- 
sylvania, was  one  of  the  most  enterprising  pioneers  of  Ren^  , 
tucky*  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  he  served  as  a  ranger 
six  months  on  the  frontiers  of  Pennsylvania,  during  Lord  Dun- 
more's  Indian  war.f  After  the  treaty  of  Camp  Charlotte  he 
was  a  pioneer  on  the  Monongahela  until  the  autumn  of  1T75, 
when,  in  company  with  John  M'Clellan  and  six  other  pioneers, 
he  descended  the  Ohio  from  Fort  Pitt  to  Limestone  Creek,  and 
thence  travelling  the  country  by  way  of  the  Blue  Licks,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  stations  ibm  erecting  on  the  Kentucky  River. 
Soon  afterward  he  joined  M*CIellan  in  the  formation  of  a  set- 
tlement near  "  Iloyal  8pring,"  on  tlie  present  site  of  George- 
town, in  Scott  county,  Kentucky  Here  he  contributed  to  the 
erection  of  the  first  log  house  buiit  m  this  portion  of  that  great 
•  M'DoMld,  p.  S64,  m  t  AnwticuiFimiMr,  voLii,|».343. 
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state^  and  which  was  aubsequenUy  fortified  and  known  as 
««M*CleHan'8  Station.**  Attacked  by  Indians  on  the  39th  of 
December  following,  the  feeble  garrison^  encumbered  with 
women  and  children^  and  unable  to  withstand  a  siege,  secretly 
left  the  fort  by  night,  and  were  conducted  by  Patterson  safely 
to  the  mere  secure  settlements  near  Harrodsburg.  Here  he 
became  an  active  defender  of  the  feeble  colony  first  formed  in 
Kentucky,  and  was  called  by  Major  George  Rogers  Clark,  m 
1776,  to  assist  liiin  in  forwarding  ammunition  f  rom  Fort  PiU  to 
be  distri hated  among  the  settlements  on  Kentucky  liiver.* 

In  the  month  of  October^  in  company  u  ith  Mnjor  Clark  and 
five  other  cnrnpanions,  he  enL^^aged  m  the  perilous  enterprise  of 
conveying  {)owder  to  the  Kentucky  stations.  Descending  the 
Ohio  River  from  Fort  Pitt  in  a  large  canoe,  with  five  hundred 
pounds  of  powder  in  twenty-five  kegs,  this  fearluss  party  elud- 
ed the  hostile  savages  infesting  the  river  until  they  reached 
the  mouth  of  Hocking  River.  Here  they  were  furiously  assail- 
ed by  a  party  of  Indians  on  shore,  when  Patterson  was  severe- 
ly wounded  in  the  arm,  and  two  of  his  companions  were  killed. 
The  remainder  eflected  their  escape  with  the  precious  treasure, 
and  succeeded  in  safely  reaching  the  Three  Islands,**  above 
Limestone  CreeL  Here  the  powder  was  securely  concealed 
from  the  lurking  Indians  until  an  ample  escort  from  ^  Harrod's 
Btation"  should  be  able  to  convey  it  safely  to  the  settlements. 

From  this  time  lie  continued  an  active  pioneer  soldier,  en- 
gaged in  the  defense  of  the  Kentucky  settlers  until  June,  1778, 
when,  wuii  ten  comrades  from  the  stations,  he  volunteered  to 
accompany  Colonel  Clark  in  his  expedition  against  the  British 
posts  in  the  Illinois  country.  In  this  expedition  he  was  an  act- 
ive and  efficient  subaltern,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
capture  of  Kaskaskia  and  Fort  Gage,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1778. 
In  September  following,  in  company  with  seventy  others, 
whose  term  of  service  had  expired,  he  returned  to  Kentucky 
and  entered  into  the  militia  service  at  Harrod's  Station. 

In  April,  1779,  as  ensign,  commanding  twenty-five  men,  he 
repaired  to  the  south  fork  of  Elk-horn,  and  encamped  on  the 
present  site  of  Lexington,  in  Fayette  county.  On  the  17th  of 
April  a  stockade  was  commenceid,  which  was  the  first  white 
man's  residence  in  the  beautifial  region  which  now  surrounds 
the  city  of  Lexington. 

*  Americas  Pioaoer,  vol  ii,  p.  344. 
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About  the  middle  of  May  following,  he  joined  the  expedition 
uoder  Colonel  Bowman  against  the  Shawanese  towns  on  the 
sources  of  the  Little  Miami,  in  which  he  distinguished  himself 
as  a  valuable  and  officient  officer.  In  August,  1780,  he  again 
served  as  an  officer  under  Colonel  George  Rogers  Clark  in  the 
expedition  which  spread  terror  and  devastation  throughout  the 
Shawanese  towns,  from  the  sources  of  the  Scioto  to  those  of  the 
Wabash.  From  this  time  untQ  the  close  of  the  Indian  wars» 
'  he  was  one  of  the  regular  defenders  of  the  Kentucky  stations 
in  all  attacks,  and  in  every  invasion  of  the  Indian  country.  In 
the  terrible  and  disastrous  battle  of  the  Blue  Licks,  on  the  19th 
of  August,  1782,  he  was  a  prominent  actor,*  and  greatly  dis- 
tinguished liiniself  for  his  generous  courage.  For  several  years 
subsequent  tu  the  winter  of  1790,  he  was  an  active  pioneer  in 
the  Nortliwestern  Territory  in  establishing  tlie  first  settlements 
made  on  the  north  side  of  the  Ohio,  between  the  Great  and 
Little  Miamies. 

4.  George  Rogers  Clark,  a  man  whose  history  has  not  yet 
been  written,  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  pioneer  defenders 
of  the  whole  West ;  confined  to  no  particular  section  of  coun- 
try, his  field  of  operation  was  the  whole  western  settlements, 
over  which  he  exercised  a  watchful  care,  which  secured  them 
from  utter  extermination  HxiA  ruin.  For  decision,  energy,  fore- 
thought, good  sense,  and  intrepidity,  he  will  compare  favorably 
with  any  general  of  the  Revolutionary  war.  In  the  West,  he 
was  certainly  the  best  soldier  that  ever  led  an  army  against 
Jie  savages,  and  he  knew  how  to  control  those  uncontrollable 
beings  better  than  any  other  man  of  his  day.f 

Clark,  if  not  the  first  founder  of  Kentucky,  was  certainly  a 
principal  architect  in  rearing  the  superstructure.  He  was  the 
guardian  angel  which  stood  over  the  infant  colony  from  1776 
until  1785  with  the  a-^ns  of  his  protection,  and  his  name  de- 
serves to  si.iiid  enrolled  liigh  among  the  worthies  who  have 
been  lionored  as  the  faihers  of  the  western  country  comprised 
in  lhe  eastern  half  of  the  Valley  of  tlie  Mississippi,  and  his 
bones  should  lie  side  bv  side  with  those  of  Daniel  Boone  and 
Simon  Kenton  in  the  capital  of  Kciiturkv,  under  the  monu- 
ment  which  j)atnotisni  may  rear  to  tlieir  memories. 

He  has  been  justly  esteemed  as  the  most  extraordiiuury  mil- 

•  ,AaMricuPiaMen  vol.  ii,  p.  316. 
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iluy  ganioi  which  Yurginia  has  ever  piodiiced,  altboogh  the 
ibid  of  his  operations  was  the  remote  wilderness  of  the  West 
Judge  Hall  declares  him  to  have  been  ^  a  man  of  extraordinary 
talents  and  energy  of  character,  and  possessed  of  a  military 
genius,  which  enabled  him  to  plan  with  consummate  wisdom, 
and  to  execute  his  designs  with  decision  and  pronnptitude." 
His  great  mind*  readily  comprehended  the  situation  of  the 
country;  he  made  hinnself  acquainted  with  the  topography  of 
the  whole  region  and  the  locahliesof  tiie  enejn\''s  forts,  as  well 
as  the  strength  of  their  forces.    He  possessed  the  rare  faculty 
of  penetrating  the  designs''  of  his  antagonist;  thus  becoming 
inlormed  of  the  actual  condition  and  movements  of  the  enemv, 
he  could  deduce  his  subsequent  operations  and  his  ulterior  de- 
signs, and  hence  was  enabled  to  anticipate  and  defeat  all  his 
plans  and  movements  before  fhey  were  matured.  In  the  exe- 
cution of  his  plans,  his  movements  were  made  with  such  pre- 
cision and  celerity,  and  conducted  with  such  consummate  judg- 
ment, that  success  was  always  doubly  insured. 

In  his  personal  appearance  Major  Clark  was  commanding 
and  dignified;  hence,  as  Mr.  Marshall  observes,  "His  appear- 
ance was  well  calculated  to  nttra<"t  ntteiition  ;  and  it  was  ren- 
dered particularly  agreeable  by  the  manliness  of  his  deport- 
ment, the  intelligenco  of  his  conversation,  and,  above  all,  by  the 
vivacity  and  boldness  of  his  spirit  for  enterprise/'f 

Major  Clark  was  a  native  6f  Virginia,  and  was  engaged  in 
the  early  defense  of  the  western  inhabitants  the  Old  Domin- 
xm ;  yet  the  most  important  portion  of  his  history  commences 
in  1776,  when  he  was  upon  the  Ohio  frontier,  engaged  in  the 
protectioii  of  the  settlements  against  Indian  hostilities  conse- 
quent upon  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  He  was  upon  the  fron- 
tiers near  the  Monongahela  and  southward  to  the  Kenhawa 
during  the  year  1776,  and  superintended  tiie  construction  of 
Fort  Fincaslle  lor  the  protection  of  tlie  inliaHitants  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Wheeling  Creek,  as  well  as  other  settlenrients  north  and 
south  of  that  point,  near  the  Ohio  River.  Subsequently  he  re- 
paired to  Kentucky,  and  superintended  the  constructicm  and 
defimse  of  the  settlements  in  that  quarter.  Finding  those  set- 
tlraoents  in  a  state  of  insecurity,  and  destitute  of  ammunition 
for  defend,  he  procured  from  the  executive  of  Tirginia  an  ap- 
propriation of  five  hundred  pounds  of  powder  for  the  use  of 

*  Sketches  of  tbe  Weft,  roL  it,  p.  IIS-UL  t  Hiatoty  of  Kentaclqr* 
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the  Kentucky  stations.  Repairing  in  person  to  Fort  Pitt,  he 
obtained  the  powder,  and  with  six  men  conducted  it  safeiy 
through  the  Indian  territory,  down  the  Ohio  to  the  Three 
Islands/'  near  limestone  Creek*  where  it  was  carefully  con- 
cealed from  the  scrutiny  the  savagesy  who  roamed  the  whole 
country.  Finding  it  too  hasardoui  lo  advance  with  the  pre- 
cious treasure  without  a  strong  guard,  be  returned  to  Harrode- 
burg  on  foot»  in  company  with  Captain  JoneSp  and  by  way  of 
MOIellan's  Station,"  for  a  sufficieot  escort  to  conduct  it  safe- 
ly to  the  forts.  Having  procured  the  aid  of  Simon  Kenton, 
Robert  Patterson,  and  twenty-seven  other  hunters  of  like  mold 
from  the  stations,  he  set  out  for  the  place  of  conccalineiit,  and 
returned  a  few  days  aiterward,  each  man  bearing  his  keg  of 
powder. 

[A  D.  1777.]  Shortly  afterward  he  received  his  commis- 
sion tioni  the  governor,  authorizing  him  to  organize  the  militia 
of  the  Kentucky  stations.  The  militia  of  Kentucky  were  ac- 
cordingly organized  into  three  companies :  one  at  Boonesbor- 
ough,  under  Captain  Daniel  Boone  one  at  Logan's  Fort,  un- 
der Captain  Benjamm  Logan;  and  one  at  Uarrod's  Station* 
under  Captain  James  Harrod.  This  was  the  first  militia  oi^ 
ganization  in  Kentucky.  From  this  time,  Major  Clark,  as  the 
real  father  of  Kentucky,  continued  to  watch  over  the  infiuit 
settlements  with  paternal  solicitude,  which  never  fiiltered,  un* 
tO  the  close  of  the  Revoluticmary  difficulties.  During  his  ser- 
vice  on  the  western  frontier,  he  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of 
brigadier-general,  and  was  actual  commander-m-ciiiei  ul  ail 
the  Virginia  forces  on  the  Ohio. 

His  observing  eye  and  his  military  perception  soon  discov- 
ered that,  after  Detroit,  the  posts  at  \  uiceunes  and  Kaskaskia 
were  the  grand  sources  of  Indian  hostilities,  the  points  from 
which  emanated  the  plans  and  operations  of  the  western  sava- 
ges for  the  destruction  of  the  Kentucky  settlements.  Having 
been  perfectly  convinced  of  this  fact,  he  conceived  the  design 
of  putting  an  end  to  thr-^.-e  incursions  by  the  capture  or  destruc- 
tion of  these  posts.  Concealing  his  designs,  he  proceeded  to 
Williamsburg,  the  capital  of  Vuginia,  to  concert  with  the  gov- 
ernor and  Executive  Council  a  plan  for  accomplishing  this  ob- 
ject His  views  and  plans  were  approved  by  the  govenior, 
and  measures  were  adopted  to  enable  him  to  execute  his  de- 
signs. It  was  then  that  Major  Clark  was  commissioDed  as 
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oolooe),  with  authority  to  raise  a  battalion  of  aeven  companies 
in  the  western  counties  of  Virginia  for  a  secret  expedition  un- 
der his  command. 

Early  in  June  his  recruiimg  captains  returned  with  their 
levies  from  the  counties  west  of  tlie  Blue  Ridge  to  Pittsburgh, 
and  he  descended  the  Ohio  with  the  broiien  companies  to  "  tlie 
Fails."  Here,  encainpfd  (m  *•  Corn  Island,"  he  tarried  some 
time,  in  hopes  of  recruitmi;  his  forces  from  the  stations;  but 
the  secret  expedition  was  unpopular  in  the  settlements,  which 
were  entirely  dependent  on  the  protection  of  the  militia,  and  it 
was  deemed  inexpedient  1o  reduce  their  numben»  and  thereby 
invite  attack  from  the  enemy. 

With  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  men»  he  descended  the  river 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Tennessee ;  there' concealing  his  boats, 
be  advanced  through  the  wilderness  direct  to  Kaskaskiat  and 
on  the  night  of  July  4th  took  possession  of  the  British  post  and 
the  town  of  Kaskaskia,  without  the  loss  of  a  man  or  the  fire  of 
a  gun. 

[A.D.  1778.]  A  lew  (lays  sufficed  to  i  e<luce  the  whole  coun- 
try to  the  allef»^iance  of  Virginia,  and  the  posts  to  her  arms. 
Before  the  Inj  ise  of  many  days  he  was  master  of  all  the  British 
posts  froiM  the  Wabash  to  the  Upper  Mississippi,  had  estab- 
hshed  the  authority  of  Virginia,  and  had  sent  the  governor  and 
commandants  prisoners  of  war  to  the  State  capital. 

[A.D.  1779.]  The  following  year,  the  British  commandant 
at  Detroit  having  advanced  upon  Ymcennes  and  recovered  the 
post,  which  had  been  without  a  garrison.  Colonel  Clark,  with 
the  same  celerity  as  at  Kaskaskia,  advanced  eastward  to  the 
Wabash,  at  the  most  wet  and  inclement  season  of  the  winter, 
and  after  an  investment  of  thirty^six  hours,  captured  the  entire 
British  force  and  recovered  the  place,  sending  Colonel  Hamil* 
ton  and  his  officers  prisoners  of  war  to  Virgiiiia. 

[A.D.  1780.]  Having  supreme  military  command  on  the 
Lower  Ohio  and  on  the  Mississippi,  he  established  Fort  Jeffer- 
son on  the  Mississippi,  a  few  miles  below  the  Oluo,  thus  ex- 
tending the  authority  and  the  arms  of  Virginia  to  the  remotest 
limit  of  British  power  in  the  West.  For  several  years  after- 
ward he  commanded  on  the  Ohio  above  the  Falls,'*  and  be- 
came the  admiration  and  the  terror  of  the  hostile  tribes. 

The  history  of  Colonel  Clark  during  the  subsequent  years, 
until  1786,  is  so  intimately  blended  with  that  of  Kentucky,  that 
it  is  unnecessary  here  to  trace  his  services  fiirther* 
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CHAPTER  III. 

SXTEN8I0N  OF  VIRGINIA  8ETTLKMENTS  AND  JURISDICTION  TO  THE 
MISSISSIPPI.  ^INDIAN  BOBTXLITXSa  UFON  TflE  OUIO.  A.D.  1776 

TO  1780. 

Argwment. — Hf^treK^pGct  of  the  froarter  Settlemcnta  of  Western  Virgiiiia,  Pennrylva- 
nift.  North  Carolina,  and  Kentucky  in  1776. — Check  to  these  SettleracQt*  by  hosTtlp 
Cherokees. — Cherukeo  War. — Three-foUl  luvaBiuu  of  Cherukee  Coiuitrj-. — "  Treaty  ol 
Dewett**  ConMr."—*"  Treaty  of  Long  laUnd,"  co  BoblooK— Cherokeet  ratira  Avni 
ceded  Tenitory. — Hostilities  of  Northwestern  Tribes. — Kentackv  Stations  supplied 
with  Powder  by  Major  Clark.— Posts  on  the  Ohio. — Attack  on  M'ClellaQ's  Station, 
December,  1776.— Hostilities  in  West  Aogusta. — Coaoty  of  Kentucky  erected. — 
HiUti»  Orgimsatioo  in  1777.— Diitrict  of  Weit  Angiuta  divided  into  tlirae  Coonden. 
■— Oliio  CnantyOTganixed.— Settlements  in  West  AngMtn.^T>»  Indians  attack  Har- 
rod's  Station  ;  n'so,  Logan's  Fort  and  Boonesboroagh. — Militia  prirnni nation  in  Ohio 
County. — Meiuurable  Siege  of  Boonesborou^  from  July  4th  to  Sepiember. — Captain 
Logen'a  Be-enfncement  fiom  North  Canliiuu— Cobnel  John  Bowman's  B^-cnforce- 
inent^--Goanty  of  Kflotttoky  mfjuiaML—VBS^  Ovgnnintioo.— Extent  of  ITintfiiilj 
Coanty.—  Ciilnncl  Henderson  indemnified  for  Loss  of  Transylvania. — Indian  Hostili- 
ties near  the  Ohio.— Coni«tn1k,  EUinipsico,  nnii  Red  Hawk  killed  at  Point  Pleusant- 
— Conditicm  oi  Wheeling  i  urt. — "Fort  Henry." — Situation  and  Importance  of  this 
Fort— Attadted  by  finr  hmidnd  £»di«u  under  Biaoo  Giity.— Leee  of  the  Oenkan 
near  the  Fort. — Incident.s  of  Lidian  Warfare- — ^M^jor  M  CuUock- — Captain  Mason. — 
Major  Clark  plans  the  K  ilirtiMn  i>f  Kn^k'dda. — The  Kxiunlition  jirocei'ds  frnm  "the 
Fallji." — Bocprise  ami  Captaro  of  Kasksskia  and  "  Fort  Gage." — Sospension  of  Civil 
Goremment  in  West  Augustai— Martial  Law  ■naptnded^— Courts  organised.— Afr- 
toraeys  and  Atttnvey-generaL— Daniel  Bocne  and  ^enfy-eeven  Men  captured  at 
Blur  Lii-k.s. — His  Criptivity  aninrr-  the  Tndian«.~His  Escape  and  Retaru  toBooncB- 
borough. — Makes  an  Incursion  to  i'aint  Creek. — BooncsVjom'ifrh  invested  by  lari,'e 
Indian  Force,  August,  1778. — Defense  and  Incidents  of  the  Siege—  '  Fort  M  lutosh" 
elected.— "Foft  Lanrena"  erected.— Flotraoted  Siege  of  Fort  Lanrenaw— Coort  of 
Land  Commissioners  established  in  Kentndky,  1779. — ^First  Settlement  at  Laadngton, 
Bryant's  Station,  Forks  of  Licking,  and  on  Somres  of  Salt  River. — Mastacre  of  Col- 
onel B<odgeFi  and  ninety  Men  on  the  Oiiio. — Colonel  Bowman's  unsucccasfal  £xpe- 
dltioB  to  tlie  IfianiToiwaaw— Emigration  to  Kentoeky.— Arrival  eflumiiyranti  in  I77t. 
— Soufcity  of  Fravialona^Depredation  of  Paper  Onnency.— Distress  of  Emigrants 
until  1780.— Defenses  on  tliu  Ohio.— "Fort  Nelson."— Colonel  Slaughter.— Landed 
Interest  in  Kentucky. — The  ludiaiiH  capture  Raddle's  and  MartinV  S'ntious,  and  n^- 
tire. — Destruction  of  the  Moravian  Xowus  on  the  Coshocton. — Massacre  of  Captives 
and  fiieadly  Moravlanni— Oolonel  dark  ionradea  tfae  Shnwaneae  Connliy  in 
MQitia  Organization  in  1760.— Colonel  Clark  erects  "Fort  Jefferson"  on  tte  Mii- 
sissippi.- Southern  Bonndaiy  of  Vii]ginia  extended  to  the  Miiaiuippi. 

[A.D.  1776.]  DuBiKo  the  period  under  consideration,  the 
state  of  Virginia,  in  virtue  of  her  royal  charter,  clafmed  all  the 
territory  which  would  be  included  by  extending  her  northern 
and  southern  boundaries  due  west  to  the  Mississippi.  This 
would  comprise  all  the  lands  east  of  the  Mississippi  between 
the  parallels  of  30^  30'  and  39^  40',  of  course  including  Ken- 
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tucky,  the  southern  half  of  Illinois,  and  one  third  of  Ohio,  or  all 
that  portion  south  of  M*ConnelsvilIe,  Lancaster,  and  Xenia ; 
and  before  the  close  of  the  year  1780,  her  jurisdiction  had  been 
extended  over  the  whole  of  her  claim,  besides  an  extensive  por- 
tiofi  of  Western  Pennsyivaiiia  wmth  of  Fort  Pitt,  upon  the  Mo- 
nongahcb  and  Yougiiiogeny^  which  wai  supposed  lo  be  withift 
the  Umitt  of  Va^hua. 

At  lfai»  time,  as  we  have  already  shown,*  the  settlemeots 
had  extended  upon  all^  the  eastern  brandies  of  the  Monongap 
heh,  the  Youghiogeny,  and  upon  all  the  unaJl  eastern  tributaries 
etf^lbe  Upper 'Ohio,  for  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  below 
Ritsburgh;  also,  upon  the  sources  of  the  Greenbrier,  the  Lit- 
tle Kenhavv  u  [i]i>\  River,  west  of  the  iiiountains,  together 
comprising  tiic  iiuithvvi  Mi  n;  counties  of  Virginia  and  the  south- 
Wesiieiii  counties  of  Pennsylvania  as  now  established.  Pitts- 
burgh was  a  frontier  town  of  Viiginia,  and  the  settlements 
sayliiward  upon  all  the  tributaries  of  the  Monongahela  were 
considered  frontier  settlements  of  Virginia,  into  which  the  tide 
o&«B%ralieK:6om  Eastern  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Pennsyl- 
wsdl[|2Mff  bsaring  numerous  settlers  and  pioneers.  The  ez> 
tiflwiiiirregion;  howeTer,  south  of  the  Little  Kenhawa  and  west- 
wM.  tO'tbe  Mississippi,  was  one  immense  savage  wilderness, 
dsMfpsed-ebiefly  by  the  native  tribes.  To  this  there  was  one 
eieei^of!,^hich  comprised  the  settlements  recently  com- 
menced upon  the  Kentucky  River  and  its  tributaries  in  the  vi- 
cinity mI  iiuonesboroutrh,  Logan's  Fort,  and  llairodsburg.  This 
wn<i  fhe  "dark  ;  li  !  !  I  >  hIv  ground"  of  the  Indians,  which  had 
been  reserved  by  ilie  Noriiiern  and  Southern  Indians  as  com- 
mon hunting-grounds.  They  looked  with  suspicious  jealousy 
upon  the  rapid  advance  of  the  white  man,  as  his  habitations 
'tore  gradually  multiplying  upon  both  sides  of  the  Kentucky 
Bis«r.  Thwse  settlements^,  w  hich  were  already  attracting  the 
h^lMvvtoonstrations  of  the  Shawanese  and  other  northwest- 
were  in  their  infancy,  and  almost  beyond  the  pro- 
umttm  •fHie  state. 
^h^dKivtreme  southeastern  angle  of  the  present  State  of 
Virginia,  the  population  had  been  advancing  slowly  for  the 
last  ten  ye ;n  s,  upon  the  sources  of  the  Holston  and  Clinch  Riv- 
srs,  within  tiie  territory  claimed  by  the  Cherokees.    This  war- 

#4fei¥ook  iii.  of  ddf  wmrk,  vis.:  Adv«no« of  tbe  ABglQ*AaMrioMi  PopolatiM^  to, 

dhiapteiff  u.  ftiul  111. 
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like  nation  had  again  commenced  hostilities  against  these  fron- 
tier settlements,  and  the  immigrants  had  heen  compelled  hasti- 
ly to  abandon  their  homes,  and  seek  safety  and  protection  in 
the  older  settlements.  At  this  period  the  vicinity  of  the  pres- 
ent old  town  of  Abington  was  an  exposed  frontier  region, 
where  several  hundred  of  the  inhabitants  had  collected  for 
mutual  protection  and  defense  against  the  hostile  Cherokees. 
The  stockade  lu  which  they  were  cooped  up  for  nearly  six 
months  was  known  as  Black's  Station,''  and  occupied  the 
present  site  of  Abington. 

The  wiiole  region  norlii  and  south  of  Kentucky  River  was 
virtually  beyond  the  civil  jurisdiction  of  Virginia,  although,  by 
an  act  of  the  Legislature,  it  had  been  annexed  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Fincastle  county.  The  authority  of  the  Transylvanian 
Republic  had  iisuled,  and  the  civil  organization  had  not  been 
extended  over  the  settlements. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  colony  which  had  been  commenced 
upon  the  Kentucky  Riyer  had  been  harassed  by  straggling 
parties  of  hostile  Indians,  who  infested  all  the  settlements,  oo- 
casioihally  killing  those  who  were  passing  from  one  habitation 
to  another,  destroying  the  cattle,  9Jod  stealing  horses.  So  fre- 
quent had  these  murders  and  depredations  become  toward  the 
close  of  the  year,  that  no  family  was  considered  safe  beyond 
the  liMiUs  of  the  '"stations,"  to  which  all  retired  for  mutual  pro- 
tect ii  and  defense.  Individuals  passing  from  one  station  to 
anotlu  r  w  ere  armed,  or  an  armed  guard  escorted  them  to  their 
destination,  as  a  protet^tion  from  Indian  massacre.  No  one 
was  safe  to  walk  beynnd  tlie  stockades  ;  for  death,  in  the  shape 
of  an  Indian,  mi«;lit  lurk  in  every  thicket,  behind  every  tree,  or 
under  every  bush.  Were  the  fields  to  be  tilled,  was  firewood 
or  timber  for  buiidittg  to  be  procured  from  the  forest,  or  were 
the  cattle  to  be  penned  outside  the  stockade,  an  armed  sentinel 
stood  by  to  give  alarm  of  danger,  or  an  armed  guard  was^  ready 
to  resist  any  sudden  assault.  To  accomplish  his  ptuppse  of 
capturing  a  prisoner,  of  takmg  a  scalpv  or  of  stealing  a  horse, 
the  wily  Indian,  in  his  silent  approaches,  would  lurk  near  the 
stations  and  settlements^  unseen  for  days,  until  an  opportunity 
ofiered  to  retire  with  his  trophy. 

It  was  not.untii  October  that  the  inhabitants  were  supplied 
with  powder  for  their  defense,  through  the  intrepid  persever- 
ance of  Major  George  Rogers  Clark,  the  protector  and  patron 
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of  Kentucky.  Having  visited  the  capital  of  Virginia,  and  pro- 
cured the  appropriation  of  five  hundred  pounds  of  powder,  to 
be  delivered  at  Pittsburgh,  for  the  aettlementB  of  Kentucky,  he 
proceeded  in  a  boat  with  six  componioni,  two  of  whom  were 
killed  by  the  Indians  on  the  way,  to  convey  it  down  the  river, 
through  a  region  infested  with  hostile  sayages.  With  great 
precaution  and  secrecy,  he  succeeded  in  conveying  it  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  Limestone  Creek,  near  the  present  town  of 
Maysville,  where  it  was  concealed  ui;til  he  could  proceed  on 
foot  to  M'Clellan's  Station  in  search  of  a  sufficient  escort  for 
its  safe  delivery  at  Harrod's  Station.  Haviniz  procured  a 
guard  ol  tu enty-seven  men,  including  Siuion  Ktnton,  PutlR-rt 
Patterson,  and  ntliers  of  like  character,  he  returned  to  Lime- 
stone Creek,  whence  the  twenty-five  kegs  of  powder  were 
safely  conveyed  by  the  escort  to  the  principal  stations.* 

The  nearest  military  pott  was  that  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Great  Kenhawa,  where  Captain  Arbuckie  commanded  a  gar* 
rison  of  militia,  not  less  than  two  hundred  miles  from  the  iso* 
lated  settlements  of  Kentucky.f  The  people^  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Major  Clark,  were  compelled  to  provide  ibr  their  own 
safety,  and  unite  for  the  common  defense.  No  civil  govemp 
ment  by  the  state  had  been  yet  organized  in  this  remote  region.  - 
Although  the  Shawanese  from  the  Miami  and  Wabash  had 
annoyed  the  inhabitants  on  the  waters  of  the  Kentucky  River 
with  their  depredations  and  secret  murders,  yet  it  was  not  un- 
til the  last  of  December  tliat  a  it  Lnilur  war  party  advanced 
against  the  settlement*?.  On  the  2Uth  of  December,  a  party  of 
forty-seven  warriors,  kui  i.ni  i>\  '*  lilack  Fish,"  a  noted  Shawa- 
nese ciiief,  made  an  unexpected  attack  upon  M'Clellan's  Sta- 
tion, on  the  north  fork  of  Elk-horn,  and  near  tiie  site  of  the  pres- 
ent village  of  Georgetown.  On  the  first  attack,  M*Ciellan  and 
two  other  men  were  killed  before  the  fort  was  placed  in  a  state 
of  defense.  The  remainder  of  the  settlers  defended  themselves, 
being  closely  coop«d  up  in  the  stockade  until  the  Indians  had 
dispersed  to  attack  other  points.  The  whole  number  subse- 
quently, abahdoned  the  station,  and  escaped, by, night  to  the 
more  secure  and  populous  one  at  Harrodsburg.} 

Ih  the  mean  time,  the  hostile  Indians  .of  the  Mingo  tribes,  as 
well  as  the  Shawanese,  had  not  been  idle  in  their  operations. 

*  Dotler's  Kentucky,  p.  40.  '  f  American  Pioneer,  roL  ii,  p.  344. 

I  Butler'*  Kentucky,  p.  43.  •  - 
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againii  the  Mttlementf  on  the  Upper  OHo  and  Monoagafaela 
Riven.  Numeroui  hoetile  bluub  hed  inieated  tfaia  portion  of 
Virginia  with  their  robberies^  oiitragei»  and  murden  upon  the 
unprotected  &iDilie&    Many  exposed  habitations  near  the 

Ohio  River,  below  **  Wheeling  Fort,"  were  abandoned  until 
greater  security  could  lie  enjoyed.  Among  liiose  then  abaii- 
doned  wns  tiie  one  near  Biir  Grave  Creek,  and  anotiier  near 
the  nioutli  of  the  Little  Kenhawa. 

At  tlie  next  session  of  the  Legislature,  the  jurisdiction  of 
Viririnia  was  formally  extended  over  the  settlements  on  the 
Kentucky  River.  At  the  recommendation  of  Major  George 
Jftogers  Clark»  the  county  of  Kentucky''  had  been  formally  or- 
ganiced,  embracing  all  the  country  west  of  Big  Sandy  Creek* 
and  extending  to  the  Miaaissippi  River.  To  this  extension  of 
the  civil  jurisdiction  over  the  Transylvania  purchase  and  the 
little  repubtie  organised  therein*  stroi^  opposition  was  urged 
by  Coloneb  Henderson  and  Campbellt  but  ineflectually. 

To  Major  Clark  was.  committed  the  military  organization 
of  the  county,  and  the  supermtendence  of  the  detesive  opersp 
tions  for  the  protection  of  the  inhabitants.  Without  loss  of 
time,  he  repaired  to  his  post,  and  entered  upon  the  duties  of 
his  station. 

[A.D.  1T77.]  Early  in  the  spring,  tiie  militia  M  ere  organ- 
ized into  three  companies,  one  at  Boone.*^ In  trough,  under  Cap- 
tain Daniel  Boone ;  one  at  Logan's  Fort,  under  Captain  Ben- 
jamin Loiinn  ;  and  one  at  TTnrrnd's  Station,  under  Captain 
James  Ilarrod.  The  dilVerent  stockades  wer^  placed  in  a 
state  of  complete  defense,  with  the  resident  miUtia  and  occa- 
sional re-enforcements  derived  by  way  of  the  **  wilderness 
road,''  both  from  the  Uoiston  settlem«its,  and  other  portions 
of  North  Carolina. 

The'  settlements  on  the  Kentucky  JUve^  had  already  begun 
to  contract  their  limits,  and  the  pioneers  had  retired  lirom  the 
danger  which  awaited  them,  or  had  fortified  themaelves  in  the 
most  coomianding  atationa*  Leeatown,''  a  general  renderrotis 
for  explorers  and  surveyors,  situated  upon  the  Kentucky  Ri\  er, 
one  liiiie  below  the  present  town  of  Frankfort,  was  abandoned 
early  in  the  summer  of  1776.  Explorers,  surveyors,  and  set- 
tlers, who  had  been  traversing  the  country  and  0})eniug  pre- 
emption «:ettlements  on  the  north  side  of  the  Kentucky  River, 
and  upon  the  branches  of  £lk-hom  Creek,  now  retired  under 
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the  protection  of  the  general  •*  Rendezvous''  of  Harrod's  Station. 
Georgetown,  on  the  north  fork  r»f  Elk-horn,  lins  since  sprung 
up  on  the  site  of  M*C!e!lan's  Station,  which  w^is  soon  afterward 
abandoned  to  tlie  savages.  The  present  site  of  Lexington  was 
then  a  desolate  forest,  upon  which  the  white  man  had  not  en- 
tered. A  few  scattered  habitations  had  been  erected  east  of 
the  touroes  of  £lk-bom,  but  they  welre  broken  up  during  the 
same  year,  when  most  of  the  sonreyors  and  explorers  retired 
from  Kentacky  to  the  old  settlements  of  Virginia,  or  to  those 
on  the  Monongahela.* 

The  most  extensive  and  populous  frontier  settlements  of  Yii^ 
ginia,  however,  were  those  upon  the  waters  of  the  Mononga- 
hela  and  the  Upper  Ohio,  and  sparsely  distributed  upon  the 
eastern  sources  ot  the  Great  and  Little  Kenhawas.  These  re- 
mote settlements,  until  near  the  close  of  1776,  had  been  beyond 
the  organized  limits  of  Virginia,  but  they  had  been  attached  to 
tiie  jurisdiction  of  Augusta  county,  as  the  District  of  West 
Aogusta." 

Meantime,  the  Legislature  of  Virginia,  during  the  autumn 
of  1T76^  had  been  active  in  providing  for  the  protection  and 
ciisril  government  of  the  remote  settiements  upon  the  Ohio  froii* 
tier.  The  district  of  West  Augusta  was  divided  into  three 
large  counties,  designated  as  the  ooonties  of  Ohio,'*  Yoogli* 
iogeny,**  and  *  Monongahela,"  which  were  organiied  during 
the  followin^T  spring,  when  the  first  civil  government  was  ex* 
tended  forrnally  over  this  portion  of  the  state. 

Ohio  coLiiity  was  first  organized  by  the  appointment  of  John 
M*Cu1lock,  slierifT,  his  commission  bearing  date  November 
9th,  1770.  His  instrtictinjis  required  him  to  hoM  an  elertion 
on  the  27th  of  December,  to  decide  by  the  votes  of  the  land- 
holders  the  location  of  the  county  seat  of  justice.  The  choice 
fell  upon  **  Black's  Cabin,**  on  Short  Creek,  at  which  place  was 
held  the  first  county  court  ever  organized  upon  the  Oliio.  The 
court  opened  on  the  7th  of  January,  ITH,  oonstituted  of  seven 
associate  justices,  of  whom  David  Shepherd  was  presiding 
justice,**  and  John  M^Cullock,  sherifff  ^  ^  ^7  of 
the  court,  an  order  was  issued  Ibr  the  erection  of  a  court-hopse 

*  Maraball'i  Kentacky,  vol.  L,  p.  46. 

t  The  "  Coart"  was  oonititated  u  follows :  David  Sbepberd,  prutdtHg^  ju$iwe ;  Silas 
Bodf ei,  WflHam  Beatt,  JnM  CaUirall  Munidi  0M8«>  Thown  Wdltr,  nl 
Daniel  M'CIatn,  attocttf  fuHmt  JaiMt  Mfltteq,  <M;         M'OJIoa^  itlitfC 
8m  Anericu  Fmomt. 
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and  jail.  Other  counties  were  organized  in  like  manner  soon 
afterward. 

At  tUs  time  the  county  of  Ohio  oontained  several  large  set- 
tlements, the  most  important  of  which  were  those  on  Buflfalo 
Creek,  Beech  Bottom,  Cross  Creek,  at  the  Forks  of  Wheeling 
Creek,  on  Big  Grave  Creek,  Fish  Creek,  and  Middle  Island 
Creek.  That  on  Sliort  Creek  was  the  largest  settlement, 
and  comprised  the  count)'  seat.  In  nearly  all  of  these  settle- 
ments  there  was  at  least  one  block  house,  or  fort,  in  which  the 
families  could  be  sheltered  from  Indian  barbarity  in  case  of 
imminent  danger.*  The  whole  number  of  inhabitants  in  this 
county  was  small  compared  to  the  older  counties  east  of  the 
mountains.  Nearly  twelve  months  afterward*  when  the  pop* 
uiation  had  doubtless  been  considerably  augmented,  the  whole 
number  of  tithabks,  or  males  over  sixteen  years  of  age,  amountp 
ed  to  only  three  hundred  and  fifty-twcf . 

Since  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Cherokees,  insti- 
gated by  John  Stuart,  Esq.,  his  majesty*s  **  Superintendent  of 
Indian  Affairs"  in  the  South,  in  obedience  to  his  instructions, 
had  been  active  in  their  hostilities  agauisL  the  frontier  popu- 
lation of  Virgiiiia  and  North  ni  l  South  Carolina.  The  Legis- 
lature of  Virginia,  (•o-o})erataig  with  the  authorities  of  theCaro- 
linas,  had  been  actively  engaged  in  providing  for  the  protec- 
tion and  defense  of  her  extreme  southwestern  frontier.  Durinc: 
the  autumn  of  1776,  active  preparations  were  in  operation 
throughout  the  southwestern  counties  of  Virginia  for  a  formi- 
dable invasion  of  the  Cherokee  country  on  the  north,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  was  invaded  in  two  opposite  directions  by  the  troops 
of  North  and  South  Carolina  from  the  southeast.  While  the 
preparations  for  this  three-fold  invasion  were  in  progress  ior  the 
eflbctual  chastisement  of  this  warlike  and  implaciable  nation^ 
the  whole' of  the  border  settlements  of  Virginia  and  the  Caro- 
Imas  in  this^quiarter  were  broken  up  and  deserted  by  the  inhab- 
itants, who  had  hastily  fled  from  their  homes  to  the  older  setp 
tlements,  while  others  retired  to  more  secure  situations,  where 
they  were  compelled  to  remain  cooped  up  in  crowded  forts  and 
stockaded  stauon^  lor  months  together.    During  this  time  the 

*  Amcriran  Pioneer,  vol  ii.,  p.  303-:^nr   also  377. 

t  The  poll-tax.  levied  Sat  the  state  at  lUis  tunc  wu  twenty  four  shiUuigi  for  all  males 
<lirer  fUteen  years,  provided  Ibey  tdlMMd  to  the  govemment  of  the  "  Commonwealth 
hot  from  IhoM  who  refined  to  tdte  the  ]>rescribcd  oath  of  allegiance,  the  sheriff  wu 
reqoirad  to  ooOeet  dtmble  tint  or  ftitgr*eighfc  ahiUings.— finNieer,  ibidem. 
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firoDtier  settlements  of  YirgiDiayUpoii  all  the  sources  of  the  Hol- 
gtonand  Clinch  RiverSyWere  entirely  abandoned  to  the  savages. 
The  same  was  true  of  the  settlements  of  South  Caiolma,  which 
had  been  advancing  upon  the  sources  of  the  Savannah^  the 
Broad,  and  Saluda  Rivers,  and  their  tributaries,  until  thev 
were  relieved  in  the  winter  of  1776-7  by  the  simultaneous  ad- 
vance of  the  invadinn;  forces. 

Each  of  the  contiguous  states,  notwithstanding  they  were 
engaged  near  the  seaboard  in  (  nnteoding  with  the  myrmidons 
of  Great  Britain  for  their  lives  and  property,  had  organized  a 
Strong  mihtary  force  for  the  protection  of  their  western  fron- 
tier from  the  ravages  of  her  savage  allies.  Late  in  the  autumn 
of  lT76t  these  difierent  invading  divisions  were  in  motion  for 
the  Indian  country.  The  division  from  South  Carolina,  com- 
manded by  Brigadier-general  Andrew  Williamson,  invaded  the 
country  upon  the  Keowe  and  Tugalo  Rivefsl  comprising  a 
large  portion  of  the  southeastern  frontier  of  the  nation.  The 
whole  of  the  Indian  towns  in  this  quarter  were  totally  destroy- 
ed, and  their  fields  ravaged  by  fire.  The  division  from  North 
Carolina,  commanded  by  General  Rutherford,  advanced  against 
the  country  upon  the  southern  and  eastern  tributaries  of  the 
Holston,  comprising  the  eastern  portion  of  the  nation.  The 
towns  and  helds  in  tliis  quarter,  upon  the  I  ranches  of  the  south 
hrk  of  Holston  and  upon  the  French  Broad,  were  utterly  de- 
stroyedt  and  the  savages  reduced  to  great- suffering  from  ex- 
treme want 

About  the  same  time«the  division  from  Yirginiat  commanded 
by  Colonel  Christian,  consistuig  of  fifteen  hundred  ment  ad- 
vanced upon  the  country  and  towns  on  the  waters  of  the  north 
fork  of  Holston  and  of  Clinch  Rivers*  comprising  the  north- 
western portion  of  the  nation.  This  divinon,  in'  Jike  manner, 
had  laid  waste  the  whole  of  their  towns  and  fields  as  it  ad- 
vanced. After  completing  the  destruction  of  all  the  towns  in  • 
this  quarter,  Colonel  Christian  advanced  his  division  to  the 
south  fork  of  Holston,  jukI  took  up  his  \\  inter-quarters  upon 
Long  Island,  a  few  miles  above  the  junction  of  the  north  and 
■ooth  forks.  Here  he  erected  "Fort  Henry,"  so  called  in 
honor  of-  the  patriotic  Governor  of  Virginia.*  This  fort  was 
aituated  on  the  main  south  fork  of  Holston,  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  hy  the  river  above  the  mouth  of  French  Broad, 
and  at  that  time  near  the  heart  of  the  Cherokee  nation. 
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The  whole  Cherokee  nation,  by  this  prompt  and  powerful 
invasion  of  their  country  in  every  direction,  bad  been  reduced 
to  great  want  and  sufiertsg.  At  length,  their  national  pride 
being  bumbled,  and  tbeir  martial  aporit  fobdned,  they  made 
overturea  for  peace,  wbich  were  readily  met  by  the  victorioiiB 
cocmnandera.  Preliminary  arrangements  required  both  por- 
tions of  the  Cherokee  nation  to  senddelegatea^or  repreaentatiTeiy 
to  treat  separately  with  the  coromistioners  of  South  Carolina 
and  those  of  Ylrgima.  Having  complied  with  this  prelimmary, 
two  separate  treaties  were  snbseqnendy  entered  nno. 

The  first  treaty  was  that  of**  Dewett's  Comer."  This  treaty 
"vvaa  conducted  ^\  itii  the  commissioners  of  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia,  on  the  part  of  those  states  respectively.  The  Chero 
kees,  by  this  treaty,  siirned  in  December,  ceded  and  relinquish- 
ed, by  right  of  conquest,  to  those  states  larire  tracts  of  cnuntrv 
upon  the  head  branches  of  the  Savannah  and  Saluda  liivers, 
free  from  any  future  claim  on  the  part  of  the  Indians. 

The  second  treaty,  held  in  January,  1777,  on  hong  Island,** 
was  conducted  by  commissioneTS  on  the  part  of  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina*  In  this  trOaty,  also^  the  Indians  oeded  lai^ 
tracts  of  country  to  those  states  respectively  upon  the  head 
waters  of  the  north  fork  of  HolstoOy  and  upon  the  branches  of 
Clinch  River,  The  ceded  countiy  embraced  the  firontier  set* 
tUments  west  of  Abington,  and  southeast  of  the  Cumberland 
range  of  -mounlains,  at  present  partly  in  Virginia  and  partly 
in  East  Tennessee.* 

After  these  treaties,  the  Cherokees  retired  further  south  and 
west,  re  111  1(1  nis  lung  tiie  country  upon  Powell's  River,  and  other 
head  branches  of  Clinch  River  and  the  north  fork  of  Holstcn, 
and  occupying  the  country  on  the  south  fork,  and  upon  the 
Tennessee  River  as  far  south  and  west  as  the  Muscle  Shoals. 
In  less  than  two  years  after  the  treaty,  the  inhabitants  of  Vir* 
-glnia  had  advanced  into  the  conquered  country. 

Meantime»  the  Shawaaese  and  their  confederates  had  com* 
menced  a  regular  Indian  war  against  the  new  settlements  upon 
the  waters  of  Kentucky  Rirer.  By  the  1st  of  March,  a  laige 
party  of  Indian  wwtioni  had  advanced'  aisross  the  Ohio  River, 
and  on  the  6th  of  March  they  were  beftire  Harrod's  Station, 
having  killed  several  persons  and  diiqiersed  divers  parties  of 
'  pioneers  on  their  advance.   The  fortunate  escape  of  Jamee 

*  Qco  Ameiicui  State  Papcn,  Indian  A^etin,  wl  L,  p.  431,  49S^  fisbo  edition. 
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Raj,  a  mm  lad,  from  one  of  tbefe  partieit  a&d  his  speed  in 
reaching  the  station  with  the  alam,  saved  the  post  from  8ar« 
prise  and  a  dtsastrons  deftat. 

The  Indians,  having  perceived  that  one  of  the  party  which 
they  had  snrprised  near  the  station  had  escaped  to  give  the 
alarm,  immediately  resolved  to  defer  the  contemplated  attack, 
which  was  not  made  until  next  dav,  when  the  station  was 
in  a  rniiiplete  state  of  defense,  the  men  having  been  all  called 
in  iVoin  the  vicinity.  On  the  iii'trninir  of  the  7th  the  savacres 
appeared  before  the  fort,  and  commenced  the  attack  by  secretly 
setting  fire  to  an  outbuilding  a  short  distance  from  the  stock- 
ade^ Supponng  the  fire  had  been  communicated  accidentally, 
ae  no  Indiians  were  seen,  several  men  sallied  out  to  extinguish 
it ;  hot  they  were  immediately  attacked  hy  the  Indians,  who 
suddenly  appeared  and  attempted  to  intercept  their  retreat  to 
the  fort.  The  men,  being  bard  preesed  by  the  Indians  in  their 
retreat,  took  shelter  behind  a  copse  of  trees  near  at  hand,  when 
a  sharp  skirmish  by  the  savages  commenced.  The  fire  of  the 
ladiaiis  was  promptly  returned  from  the  fort,  and  the  savages 
soon  afterward  w  ilhdrew,  having  lost  one  warrior  killed  and  sev- 
eral womided.  After  a  desultory  tire  willi  small  arms  for  a 
few  hours  longer,  they  retired  and  abandoned  the  attack.  The 
whites  lost  one  man  idiled  and  three  wounded.*  For  several 
days  the  Indians  continued  to  infest  the  woods  in  the  vicinity, 
cattaig  off  all  commmucation  between  the  fort  and  other  settle- 
ments. They  intercepted  the  arrival  of  all  supplies  from  a 
distance,  and  prevented  the  hunters  from  procuring  game  in 
the  forest,  although  wild  meat  constituted  an  unportant  item  ui 
their  daily  fare»  The  domestic  cattle  also  were  killed,  which 
thos  cut  off  this  necessary  source  of  future  supply. 

On  the  5th  of  April,  a  party  of  about  one  hundred  Indians 
surrounded  the  station  at  Boonesborough,  and  immediately 
commenced  a  busk  attack.  Their  fire  was  promptly  returned  . 
from  the  fort,  and  after  a  few  hours  the  Indians  retired,  carry- 
ing oti  their  dead  and  wounded.  In  the  iiort  one  mm  was  kill* 
ed  and  four  wounded. 

The  same  party,  re^eniorced,  invested  Logan's  Fort  on  the 
30th  of  May.  The  garrison^  consisting  of  only  Meen  men, 
mule  a  vigoroas  defense  for  several  hours,  afrer  which  the  In- 
daaaa  retired^  carrjring  off  their  dead  and  wounded.  In  the 
fort  two  men  were  killed  and  one  woimded*t 

*  Batler'ft  Kentocky,  p.  4X  Dso^  MmhiD.  t  ]fanfail|,f«l  L.  p.  i»* 
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For  a  time  the  inhabitants  of  Kentucky  were  exeinfi  from 
hostile  attacks,  although  the  country  in  the  vicinity  ol  iIjc  sta- 
tions continued  to  be  infested  by  lurking  savageSf  compeUing 
the  occupants  to  remain  within  their  stockades* 

In  the  mean  time,  the  border  inhabitants  on  the  Monongahe- 
la  and  upper  Ohio  had  been  less  expoeed  to  the  iDcursioiiB  of 
the  war  partiee,  idthough  not  wholly  exempt  from  nocturnal 
depredations  by  marauding  bandi. 

Civil  government  had  been  established,  and  tiie  threatening 
attitude  of  the  savages  north  and  west  of  the  Ohio  made  it  ex- 
pedient to  organize  the  militia.  Commissions  had  been  for- 
warded from  the  governor  for  the  organization  of  a  regiment 
in  the  counties  comprised  in  the  former  district  of  West  Au- 
gusta. On  the  second  day  of  June,  the  several  commissioned 
officers  appeared  in  open  court,  received  their  commissions, 
and  took  the  required  oath  of  allegiance  and  fidelity  to  the 
state,  pi t'p:tratory  to  entering  u})on  their  respective  duties, 
David  Shepherd,  })residing  justice,  was  colonel-commandant, 
and  Samuel  MCullock,  major,  with  five  captains.*  The  old 
provincial  fort  at  Wheeling,  formerly  known  as  Fort  Fincas- 
tle»  relinquished  its  colonial  name,  and  assumed  that  ot^^  Fort 
Henry"  in  honor  of  Patrick  Henry,  the  governor  of  Virginia. 
A  garrison,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Shepherd,  was  to 
occupy  it  as  a  regular  military  state  post 

The  militia  rolls  wei^  to  be  immediately  filled,  &nd  every 
able-bodied  man  over  sixteen  yean  was  required  to  hold  hiiiH 
self  in  readiness  to  take  the  field  at  a  moment* s  warning. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  a  force  of  about  two  hundred  savages 
appeared  before  Boonesborough,  and  commenced  one  of  the 
most  memorable  siei^es  in  the  earlv  annals  of  Kentnckv.  This 
was  a  rctinlar  Indian  siei^e.  kept  up  without  inteniussion  for 
nearly  nine  weeks,  or  from  the  4th  of  July  until  the  4th  of  Sep- 
tember. During  this  wliole  period  the  people  and  garrison 
were  reduced  to  great  extremities  of  both  mental  and  physicai 
suffering.  They  were  harassed  with  continual  watchings;  ex- 
cited by  constant  alarms  and  fearful  apprehensions,  cut  off  firom 
all  supplies  of  food  to  sustain  life^  destitute  of  ammunitioii  to 

• 

*  The  foUowing  were  aome  of  the  compii^oflbeni,  vis. :  Caplmmt  BmeuX  Miinw, 

John  Mitchell,  Joseph  Oijlf,  Sanmel  Teter,  and  t  li  Lefflcr.  lAntttnantt :  Samuel 
TonilinAon,  John  Biggf,  Derrick  Hoagler,  and  Thumaa  GiUeUod.  £n9ignt  WilUam 
Sparka.^ee  Pioneer,  vol.  IL,  p.  303-306,  and  317. 
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maintam  a  protracted  siege,  confined  to  the'narrow  limiUi  of  the 
stockade,  cut  off  from  communication  with  other  ttationa, 
alarmed  by  repeated  attacks  and  fearful  yells  of  the  sayages, 

life  itself  was  almost  a  burden  to  them. 

While  the  main  body  of  savages  invested  Boonesborough, 
detachments  were  constantly  scouring  the  country  near  Lo- 
gan's Fort  and  Uarrod's  Station,  to  intercept  supplies,  to  pre- 
vent cotiiinunication,  and  to  excite  fears  of  attack,  which  might 
deter  the  garrison  from  a  division  for  the  relief  of  Boonesbor- 
ough. 

Such  were  the  incessant  efforts  of  the  savages,  and  such  the 
Tariety  and  perseverance  of  their  stratagems  and  their  wiles, 
that  the  forts  must  certainly  have  fallen  under  their  repeated 
attacks  and  the  privattons  of  the  defenders,  had  they  not  re* 
ceived  timely  relief  and  supplies,  about  the  d5th  of  July,  by  a 
party  of  forty  riflemen,  who  forced  their  way  through  the  wil- 
derness from  North  Carolina.  These  brave  men,  fortuiiaiely, 
reached  the  fort  in  safety,  restored  f  iifidence  to  the  despond- 
ing, replenished  their  stores  of  auiiiiunition,  and  shared  with 
them  the  toils  of  their  perilous  defense.  Yet  the  relief  was 
temporary ;  the  Indians  continued  the  siege,  and  a  few  weeks 
found  them  as  exhausted  and  destitute  as  before.  The  second 
relief  came,  most  opportune,  on  the  first  of  September,  when 
Cdooel  John  Bowman  arrived,  with  one  hundred  men,  firom 
the  Holston  settlements;  To  the  Indians,  already  impatient  to 
return  to  their  towns,  this  unexpected  re-enforcement  was  an 
event  of  ominous  import,  and  they  soon  afterward  abandoned 
the  siege  and  retired  north  of  the  Ohio. 

Daring  the  whole  of  this  protracted  siege,  the  regular  force 
at  any  one  time  was  only  twenty-two  men  at  Boonesboruugli, 
liiieen  at  Logan's  Fort,  and  sixty-live  at  Harrod's  Station.  At 
Boonesborough  only  one  man  was  killed,  and  two  wounded  in 
the  fort.  A  number  of  Indians  were  known  to  have  been  killed 
by  the  riflemen  when  they  extended,  their  approaches  within*" 
rifle-shot. 

Upon  the  body  of  one  of  the  Indians,  killed  near  the  fort,  was 
found  a  copy  of  a  proclamation  by  Heniy  Hamilton,  British 
lieulenant-govemor,  and  commandant  at  Detroit,  in  which  he 
oflfers  protection  to  such  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Kentucky  as 
would  abandon  the  cause  of  the  revolted  provinces,  bat  de- 
Qouuoea  vengeance  against  tliobe  vviio  adhere  lo  them. 
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To  illustrate  the  hardy  daring  of  the  early  pioneen  of  Ken* 

tucky,  their  own  actions  are  the  best  examples.  The  last  re- 
enforcement,  about  the  first  of  September,  us  before  observed, 
was  led  on  by  Captain  Logan,  who,  with  a  select  party  of 
woodsmen,  had  departed  from  the  fort  by  iiiLjht,  and  set  ont  for 
the  Holston  settlements  for  aid  and  supplies.  Traveling  all 
night  on  foot,  concealed  in  deep,  secluded  valleys  by  day,  to 
avoid  the  hostile  savages  who  infested  the  road,  often  leaving 
the  beaten  tnuie  for  the  unfrequented  routes,  supplied  with  only 
a  sack  of  parched  com  for  his  fare,  and  enduring  fatigues  in- 
eijsdible,  he  at  lengthy  after  ten  days,  reached  the  Holston  set- 
tlements, two  hundred  miles  from  Boonesborough.  The  eo* 
terprise,  and  the  daring  perseverance  which  could  accomplish 
this  liazardous  journey,  could  not  fail  to  rouse  his  countrymen 
to  relieve  the  beleaguered  forts,  and  he  soon  returned  with  sup- 
plies, and  one  hundred  pioneer  riflemen.* 

Althuurrh  the  county  of  Kentucky  had  been  laid  off  by  law 
nearly  twelve  months,  no  regular  organization  of  the  civil  gov- 
ernment had  taken  place  until  after  the  termination  of  the  siege 
of  Boonesborough.  Such  had  been  the  incessant  alarms  and' 
dangers  from  the  savages,  that  the  militia  organization  alone 
had  been  carried  into  effi»ct 

Late  in  the  autumn,  however,  when  Indian  incursions  had 
been  in  a  good  degree-  suspended,  the  first  legal  county  court 
was  regularly  convened  at  Harrod's  Station.  It  was  consti- 
tuted of  John  Todd^  presiding  justice ;  and  John  Floyd,  lienja- 
inin  Logan,  John  Bowman,  and  Richard  Calloway,  associate 
justices.  Levi  Todd  was  clerk.  The  sheriff  opened  the  cnnrtj 
and  the  justices  entered  upon  their  duties.  Militia  officers 
were  commissioned  for  the  organization  of  a  regiment,  and  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel John  Bowman  proceeded  immediately  to  enroll 
all  the  able-bodied  men  in  the  coimty.f 

Thus  was  the  jurisdiction  of  Virginia  extended  to  the  Mie- 
'sissippi  on  the  south  side  of  the  Ohio ;  and  the  infant  Republic 
of  Transylvania,  established  nearly  two  years  previously,  was 
swallowed  up  in  the  comity  of  Kentucky,  and  became  an  inte* 
gral  part  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  The  laws  of  the  Common- 
wealth and  the  state  jurisdiction  superseded  all  the  former  legis- 
lation Viy  tfie  proprietors. 

The  county  of  Kentucky,  as  first  laid  off,  comprised  ail  the 
•  Bm  MmxAkH'm  K«Btiwkj,  voL  i,  p.  54.    *  t  VMm  p.  <r. 
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oountry  south  of  the  Ohio  River,  and  west  of  Big  Sandy  Creek 
and  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  with  the  boimdary  of  North 
Carolina  as  its  southern  limit.  Of  course  it  comprised  within 
its  joriidicttoii  tfaOiWhoto  ooimtry  south  of  the  Kentucky  River^ 
which  had  been  purchased  of  the  Cherokees  by  Cdonel  Richard 
Henderson  and  company.  Colonel  Henderson  could  be  reo- 
ognised  only  as  a  private  individual,  having  no  right  to  make 
treaties  with  the  Indian  tribes,  or  to  purchase  lands  from  them.* 
Virginia  was  now  an  independent  state,  and  in  virtue  of  her 
royal  charter  she  claimed  the  rierht  and  sovereignty  in  the  soil 
to  the  \vhule  of  the  regions  coinjti  ised  in  Transylvania.  The 
Lecri*^Ifiture  of  Virginia  had  accurdiiigiy  refused  to  recognize 
Coi<  4iel  Uenderson's  purchase  further  than  as  an  extinc^nish- 
nient  ot  the  Indian  title  in  favor  of  Virginia ;  in  consideration 
of  whichfhe  was  subsequMitly  allowed  a  grant  of  two  hundred 
thousand  acres  of  land  on  Green  River,  near  the  Ohio^  as  a  re- 
muneration to  him  and  his  associates  for  their  expenditures  pre* 
vious  and  subsequent  to  the  treaty  of  WataQga.t 

In  the  course  of  the  summeiv  the  northwestern  settlement  of, 
Virginia,  upon  the  Monongahela  and  Ohio  Rivers,  were  har* 
assed  by  the  incursions  of  scalping  parties^  which  prowled 
through  the  country,  comnutting  such  depredatioos  and  out* 
rages  upon  the*  weak  and  unprotected  settlers  as  chance  and 
accident  threw  m  tlieir  power.  But  their  chief  ohject  was  to 
supply  themselves  svitli  horses,  great  numbers  of  wincli  were 
stolen  by  theiu  during  the  summer. 

Cornstalk,  the  great  Shawaiit'^c  warrior,  who  had  com« 
manded  the  confederate  Indians  in  the  battle  of  the  Kenliawa 
in  the  fall  of  1774*  had  remained  an  idle  spectator  in  the  present 
war,  and  was  even  a  friend  of  the  white  men ;  but  he  fell  a 
victim  to  the  natural  enmity  between  the  two  races4  Desirous 
to  avert  the  effusion  of  blood,  he  visited  the  military  post  at 
Point  Pleasant,  in  company  with  a  yotmg  Delaware  chief  called 

Red  Hawk,**  to  warn  the  commander  of  approaching  ilanger. 
In  an  mterview  with  Captain  Arbuckle*  Cornstalk  declared 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  British  influence,  the  current  was 
setting  so  strong  against  the  Americans,that  his  people  would 
float  with  it  in  spite  of  his  ext  ilioiis."  The  commandant 
deemed  it  proper  to  retain  tiie  two  chiefs  as  hostages  until  he 

*  See  book  iii.,  chap,  iii.,  of  thii  wofk.  f  lfafilitl»  VoL  L»  p.  I4t  Vk 
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could  receive  instructions  from  his  goYemment.  Some  time 
afterward,  the  son  of  Cornstalk,  Ellinipsico,  who  had  fought  by 
his  side  at  the  Point,  came  to  the  fort  to  inquire  the  cause  of 
his  father's  delay.  He  was  receiyed  into  the 'fort,  and  detained 
also.  A  few  days  a(kerward«  several  murders  were  committed 
in  the  vicinity  by  hostile  Indians ;  whereupon  a  number  of  mi- 
litia men,  with  Captain  Hall  at  their  head,  highly  exasperated 
at  the  murders,  in  a  fit  of  fury  determined,  in  retaliation,  **to 
kill  the  Indiains  in  the  fort."  With  their  guns  cocked,  breath- 
ing vengeance  and  death  to  any  who  dared  to  interfere,  they 
proceeded  to  execute  their  liorrid  design.  Cornstalk  \n  ;is  en- 
gaged conversing  with  some  of  the  officers,  and  delineating  ihe 
region  north  of  the  Ohio  upon  the  ground,  when  he  was  ap- 
prised of  their  murderous  intent.  At  their  approach,  Ellinip- 
sico  appeared  agitated,  but  tlie  veteran  chief  bade  him  not  to 
fear  death :  My  son,  the  Great  Spirit  has  seen  fit  that  we 
should  die  together,  and  has  sent  you  here  to  that  end  ;  it  is  his 
will,  lei  us  submit."  The  murderers  had  now  arrived ;  the  old 
chief  turned  around  to  meet  them,  when,  shot  through  the  body 
with  seven  balls,  he  fell  and  expired  without  a  struggle.  £1- 
linipsico  met  bis  fate  with  great  composure,  and  was  shot  upon 
the  seat  in  which  he  was  sitting  when  he  first  received  the  an- 
nouncement of  his  fate.  Red  Hawk  endeavored  to  escape,  but 
was  soon  slain  by  his  pursuers.* 

The  murders  in  this  case  were  perpetrated  by  individuals 
from  a  detafhnient  of  ujililia  wiiich  had  arrived  a  few  days  be- 
fore, and  whose  martial  fire  exhausted  itself  in  the  cowardly 
act  which  threw  disgrace  upon  the  arms  of  Virginia.  They 
returned  from  their  tour  of  service  without  once  facing  an  en- 
emy in  the  field. 

But  such  is  the  spirit  of  inveterate  hostility  which  bums  in 
the  breasts  of  the  frontier  people,  that  the  murder  of  their  friends 
seems  to  cry  continually  for  vengeance  against  every  individual 
of  the  race.  Thus  died  ingloriously,  by  the  hand  of  violence, 
one  of  the  most  talented,  and' one  of  the  bravest  Indian  warriors 
that  ever  lived.  In  cool  courage  and  commanding  talents  he 
has  never  had  his  superior,  and  seldom  his  equal. 
.  A  few  weeks  more  convinced  the  people  of  the  newly-or- 
ganized counties  of  Northwestern. Vlrghria  that  they  were  not- 
forgotten  by  the  hostile  warriors.    The  savages  had  looked 

*  Drtke'fl  Book  of  JjtMliaus,  book     p.  99. 
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with  a  jealoQB  eye  upon  the  fort  at  Wheeling,  and  its'  de- 
struction had  engaged  the  attention  of  the  British  command- 
ant at  Detroit.  A  strong  expedition  for  its  reduction  had  been 
committed  to  the  command  of  the  notorious  renegade,  Simon 
Girtv.  This  had  been  one  of  the  oldest  and  stron^'est  settle- 
ment  forts  on  the  Ohio,  and  had  been  too  strong  for  attack  by 
any  of  the  war  parties  which  had  scoured  the  frontier  set- 
tlements. To  reduce  it,  a  regular  Indian  army  must  be  col- 
lected, and  well  provided  with  the  means  of  offensive  warlare. 

This  fort,  formerly  known  as  "  Fort  Fincastle,"  and  now  call- 
ed **  Fort  Henry,"  stood  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Ohio  River, 
neariy  five  hundred  yards  above  the  mouth  of  Wheeling  Creek, 
and  about  three  hundred  yards  from  the  base  of  the  abrupt  liiU 
which  rises  east  of  the  present  city  of  Wheeling.  The  imme- 
diate site  of  the  fort  was  upon  an  elevated  plateau*  rising 
twenty  or  thurty  feet  above  ^e  surrounding  creek  and  river 
bottom,  which  was  then  cultivated  as  a  corn-field.  Between 
the  fort  and  the  base  of  the  hill  stood  the  straggling  village, 
composed  of  about  thirty  small  lug  dwelling  houses  and  out- 
buildmgs.  The  fort  was  a  parallelogram, 'with  two  block- 
houses at  corners,  and  surrounded  by  a  strnn'^r  p-ili^ade  eight 
feet  high.  The  principal  gateway  opened  ou  ilie  east  side, 
next  the  village.  The  garrison  was  a  small  detachment  of 
militia,  kept  in  active  service  under  the  direction  of  the  colonel 
commandant. 

About  the  first  of  June,  the  Indian  mcursions  and  depreda- 
tions had  been  made  with  such  boldness  and  firequency,  that 
the  civil  jurisdiction  ceased,  and  martial  law  prevailed  over  all 
the  settlements ;  and  such  was  the  apprehension  of  imminent 
danger  from  the  Indians,  that  the  common  safety  was  a  para- 
mount object ;  people  threw  aside  their  private  pursuits,  and 
©very  man  became  an  energetic  soldier. 

Early  in  September  it  was  ascertained  that  an  immense  In- 
dian army  was  concentrating  on  the  Sandusky  River,  under 
the  direction  of  Simon  Girty,  who  exercised  unbounded  influ- 
ence over  the  Wyandots  and  their  confederates.  It  had  been 
ascertained,  also,  that  this  Indian  army  was  well  supplied 
with  arms  and  ammunition  by  Governor  Hamilton  at  Detroit 
By  this  enlightened  functionary  Girty  was  empowered,  if  he 
saw  proper,  to  grant  protection  from  the  tomahawk  and  scalp- 
ing-knife  to  such  of  the  western  settlers  as  would  espouse 
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the  csuse  of  £ngiaiul«  and  swoar  alkgiance  to  the  Biitiab 

crown.* 

The  force  under  Girty  amounted  to  about  four  hundred  waj> 
riors.  With  these  duly  proyided,  he  eet  out»  and*  to  ooooeal 
h»  real  deatinatian,  he  marched  toward  Kentncky.  Although 
Colonel  Sliepherd  suapected  his  object*  and  kept  out  a  detach^ 
ment  of  the  meet  active  and  experienced  acoute,  GKrty  bub* 
ceeded  in  eluding  them,  end  appeared  suddenly  before  the 
walls  of  the  fort  before  las  advance  was  discovered.  This 
was  on  the  27th  of  Septembenf  Not  an  Indian  had  been  seen, 
nor  a  sign  observed,  until  !ate  in  the  evening  of  the  previous 
day,  when  suspicions  were  first  aroused  as  to  Indians  in  the 
vicinity.  The  fui  t  was  put  in  a  state  of  defense,  the  women 
and  children  in  the  vicinity  were  collected  into  it,  and  prepa* 
rations  were  matured  to  repel  an  attack.  The  store-house  was 
well  snpi^ied  with  amall  arms,  but  deficient  in  ammunition. 
The  garriBon  numbered  only  forty-two  eflbctive  aoldiers*  kh 
eluding  old  men  and  boys. 

On  the  following  morning,  the  first  man  who  ventured  out 
was  shot  down  by  the  Indians  in  sight  of  die  fort  A  n^ro  in 
company  escaped  to  the  fort  and  gave  the  alarm,  and  reported 
six  Indians  in  the  corn-field.  Colonel  Shepherd  detached  Cap> 
iniii  Mason,  with  fourteen  men,  to  dislodge  the  Indians,  He 
proceeded  through  the  field,  and  finding  no  Indians,  was  about 
to  return,  when  he  was  luriously  asstalled  on  every  side  by 
nearly  the  whole  of  Girty's  army.  The  captain  and  his  men 
endeavored  to  cut  their  wav  throui^h  the  savn^res  to  the  fort. 
In  accomplishing  tiiis  object,  he  lost  more  than  half  of  his  com- 
mand, and  was  severely  wounded  Iiimself.  Captain  Ogle,  at 
the  head  of  twelve  volunteers,  in  his  attempt  to  cover  the  re- 
treat of  Captain  Mason,  was  led  into  an  ambuscade,  in  which 
two  thirds  of  his  men  were  killed.  The  Indians  pressed  for^ 
ward  to  the  fort  in  two  extended  lines ;  and  as  th^  advanced 
the  war-whoop  rang  through  the  lines  until  the  welkin  echoed 
with  the  wild  and  startling  chorus. 

The  action  commenced  by  a  brisk  fire  of  rifies  and  musket- 
ry. The  garrison,  in  the  two  sallies,  had  already  lost  more 
than  half  their  original  number,  including  two  of  the  best  of- 
ficers. None  of  the  parties  succeeded  in  reachini;  ihe  fort, 
but  were  lying,  wounded  and  concealed,  beyond  reach  of  aid 
*  ijuecicsa  FioDe«r«  vdi  ii,  p.  309.  t  Idem.  p.  3Ii» 
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from  the  garrison.   The  eflectiTe  force  in  the  fort  was  now 

only  twelve  boys,  who  on  that  day  performed  prodigies  of 
valor. 

The  Indians  surrounded  the  fort  in  every  direction,  kf  (  |Mng 
up  a  brisk  fire  by  parties  stationed  in  the  houses  of  tlie  village, 
and  behind  fences,  and  in  the  corn-field,  from  which  they  could 
aecarely  annoy  the  garriflon. 

After  an  active  firin^!:  of  an  hoar,  Girty  suspended  a  white 
flag  from  the  window  of  a  house,  and  denumded  the  surrender 
of  the  fort  in  the  name  of  his  Britannic  majesty.  He  read  the 
proclamation  of  Governor  Hamilton,  and  promised  protection 
to  such  as  would  swear  allegiance  to  the  British  crown.  He 
warned  the  garrison  of  the  danger  of  resistance,  and  added 
the  usual  threat  of- his  inability  to  restrain  his  savages  in  case 
the  fort  fell  by  assault.  Colonel  She}>herd  returned  for  an- 
swer thai  he  could  not  obtain  possession  of  the  fort  while  an 
American  <^uldier  remained  to  defiiul  it.  Girty  renewed  his 
proposition  for  surrender,  which  being  disregarded,  he  retired, 
and  a  brisk  fire  was  again  opened  upon  the  fort* 

It  was  now  about  pine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the  fire 
wn5;  Icept  up,  with  but  little  intermission,  for  about  six  hours. 
The  Indians,  elated  with  the  early  successes  of  the  day,  and 
finiously  impatient  to  complete  the  work  of  butchery  in  the 
Ibrt,  .fired  at  random  agamst  the  pickets,  houses,  and  every 
thing  which  seemed  to  shelter  a  man.  The  garrison,  on  the 
contrary,  was  cool  and  deliberate  with  their  fire,  and  every 
mail  and  boy  was  a  iiiarkisiuaii  and  a  soldier.  Many  of  the 
Indians,  at  lenpfth,  in  their  fury,  rushed  up  to  the  block  houses 
for  tiie  pur|)ose  of  firing  through  the  logs  and  openings;  but 
they  were  soon  compelled  to  retire. 

An  intermission  of  an  hour  occurred  about  tw  o  o'clock,  af- 
ter whicli  the  Indians  renewed  their  exertions.  The  fire  was 
resumed  with  great  activity,  and  about  twenty  Indians,  with 
nils  and  blocks  of  wood,  rushed  to  the  gate  for  the  purpose 
of  forcing  it  open  or  of  breaking  it  down.  They  were  repuls- 
ed,  with  the  loss  of  several  of  their  warriors  killed ;  but  the  at- 
tack was  continued  until  night  Soon  after  dark  the  bidians 
advanced  within  sixty  yards  of  the  fort  with  a  large  lof^,  which 
they  had  converted  into  a  cannon,  charged  to  the  muzzle  w'ith 
chains,  stones,  slugs  of  iron,  and  other  hard  substances  taken 
*  Sm  Airwricw  fiioBMr,  toL  ii,  p.  307-410. 
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from  the  blacksmith  shop  of  the  station.  This  was  directed  so 
as  to  discharge  its  contents  full  against  the  gate.  A  crowd  of 
Indians  stood  near  to  witness  the  discharge.  The  match  was 
applied,  and  the  explosion  burst  the  iron-bound  cannon  into  a 
hundred  fragments,  killing  several  of  the  Indians,  but  inflicting 
no  injury  on  the  fort.  A  loud  yell  proclaimed  their  disaster, 
and  the  failure  to  injure  the  fort.  The  main  body  of  the  In- 
dians soon  afterward  retired  from 'the  siege  to  take  f'K)d  and 
repose,  while  a  few  prowled  about  the  fort  all  night  to  annoy 
and  harass  the  r^arrison. 

►  Next  day  the  garrison  was  fortunately  re-enforced  by  Colo- 
nel Swearengen*  who  succeeded  in  reaching  the  fort  safely 
with  fourteen  men.  The  Indians  still  remained  dispersed  over 
the  surrounding  country,  committing  such  depredations  and 
murders  as  presented  to  their  rapacity. 

Next  moming,  about  daybreakt  Major  Samuel  M*CuUock» 
already  a  distinguished  frontier  soldier,  arrived  at  the  fort  with 
a  troop  of  forty  hors^en  from  Short  Creek.  The  gate  was 
thrown  open,  and  the  troop  dashed  in  through  a  shower  of  bul« 
lets  and  crowds  of  Indians,  who  attempted  to  intercept  them. 
The  troop  succeeded  in  entering  the  fort  in  safety;  but  their 
brave  commander,  by  the  press  of  the  Indians,  had  been  sep- 
arated from  hia  men,  and  excluded  from  the  gate.  He  was 
well  known  to  many  of  the  Indians,  and  was  deemed  well 
worthy  the  honor  of  bem^^  taken  alive  as  f^ne  of  the  greatest 
trophies.  Twenty  Indians  were  eager  to  mterce|)t  him ;  and 
after  several  inefi'ectual  attempts  to  pass  his  pursuers  and  dash 
into  the  fort,  he  wheeled  his  charger  and  dashed  swiftly  to- 
ward Wheeling  Hill,  east  of  the  fort.  He  reached  the  top  of 
the  hill,  and  took  down  the  ridge,  determined  to  reach  the 
Short  Creek  settlement,  if  possible ;  but  here  he  was  met  by 
another  party  of  Indians  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  hill*  who 
quickly  joined  in  pursuit  of  the  flying  hero.  He  immediately 
wheeled  and  retraced  his  steps,  in  hope  of  finding  some  other 
opening  for  his  escape ;  but  he  soon  met  his  first  pursuers  in 
full  chase,  who  had  already  gained  the  top  of  the  ridge.  His 
situation  was  now  exceedingly  critical ;  surrounded  on  two 
sides  by  his  pursuers,  hemmed  in  on  the  third  side  by  impend- 
ing cliffs  and  rocky  steeps,  and  the  fourth  side  presenting  a 
precipice,  nearly  perpendicular,  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
to  the  channel  of  Wheeling  Creek.   An  instant  decided  his 
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course.  Siipportincr  his  rifle  in  one  hand,  and  carefidly  adjust- 
ing his  r^ins  with  the  uiIht.  he  urged  his  horse  to  the  hrink  of 
the  bluff,  and  made  the  leap  which  decided  his  late.  Having, 
by  the  activity  of  his  horse,  reached  the  base  of  the  hijl  in  safe* 
ty,  he  dashed  across  the  creek,  and  was  soon  beyond  the  reach 
of  his  pursuers.  This  is  only  a  specimen  of  the  many  adven- 
tures and  hair-breadth  escapes  incident  to  Indian  warfare.* 

The  escape  of  Major  M*CulIock  and  the  re-enforcement  re- 
ceiTed  by  the  garrison  decided  the  siege.  The  Indians  soon 
afterward  assembled  near  the  foot  of  the  hill,  set  fire  to  all  the 
houses  and  inclosures  outside  of  the  fort,  killed  about  three 
hundred  head  of  cattle,  and  then  took  up  the  line  of  march  for 
some  other  theatre  of  action. 

During  this  siege  not  a  man  in  the  fort  was  killed,  and  only 
one  slightly  wounded  by  the  enemy.  But  the  whole  loss  sus- 
tained by  the  whites  in  this  incursion  was  severe.  Of  forty- 
two  men  in  the  fort  on  the  morning  of  the  27th,  twenty-three 
were  killed  in  the  corn-field  before  the  siege  commenced.  Two 
men,  who  had  been  sent  down  the  river  in  a  canoe  on  the  even* 
ing  of  the  26th,  were  killed  by  the  Indians.  Mr.  Duke,  son-in- 
law  of  Colonel  Shepherd,  had  been  killed  by  the  Indians  on  the 
evening  of  the  37th,  in  attempting  to  reach  the  fort  Thus  the 
whole  loss  of  the  whites  was  twenty-six  killed  and  five  wound- 
ed. The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  not  correctly  known,  as  they 
BHwajs  remove  their  dead ;  but  it  was  variously  estimated  from 
sixty  to  one  hundred  killed. 

Those  who  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  defense  of  Wheel- 
ing Fort,  and  distinirnished  themselves  for  couraire  and  intre- 
pidity, w*'i  p  Colonel  Slieplierd,  Silas  and  Kbenezer  Zane,  John 
Caldwell,  men  of  the  first  standing  and  inHuence  in  the  west- 
ern settlements;  also,  Abram  Rogers,  John  Linn,  Joseph  Biggs, 
and  Robert  Lemmon,  expert  Indian  fighters,  and  noted  on  the 
frontiers.  Nor  must  we  omit  that  heroic  and  devdted  girl, 
Elizabeth  Zane,  who  offered  herself  a  willing  sacrifice  to  bring 
a  keg  of  powder,  during  the  siege,  from  a  building  sixty  yards 
distant  into  the  fort,  to  which  she  fortunately  returned  unhurt* 
amid  a  shower  of  bu]lets.t  During  the  reminder  of  the  siege 
she  was  continually  engaged,  with  other  females,  in  running 
bullets,  rendering  assistance  in  every  quarter,  and  by  words 
and  example  infusing  new  life  and  courage  into  the  soldiers. 

*  Anwricaa  Piooeer,  vol  u.,  p.  313, 313.  t  Idem,  p<  310. 
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In  the  mean  time*  Major  Clark  bad  taken  great  interest  in 
the  defense  of  the  whole  northwestern  frontier  of  Virginia,  as 
well  as  of  Kentucky.  Auxiliary  to  his  contemplated  opera« 
tions  during  the  summer  of  1777,  he  had  dispatched  secretly 
two  spies  by  the  names  of  Moore  and  Dunn,  and  from  them  had 
learned  the  state  of  things  at  the  remote  British  posts  of  Detroit, 
Vincennes,  and  Kaskaskia.  He  was  convinced  that  they  were 
the  true  source  of  all  the  Indian  hostilities  againsL  the  settle- 
ments of  Kentucky,  and  he  had  conceived  the  secret  design  of 
leading  an  expedition  against  them.  Aci'  rdingiy,  on  tiie  1st 
of  October,  he  left  Kentucky  on  a  visit  to  the  capital  of  Vir- 
ginia, to  consult  with  the  Executive  Council  relative  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  western  inhabitants.  He  proceeded  to  Williams- 
burg, and  on  the  10th  of  December  he  first  disclosed  to  Patrick 
Henry,  the  governor  of  Virginia,  his  proposed  plan  of  a  secret 
expedition  against  those  British  posts,  and  especially  against 
Kaskaskia*  After  several  conferences  with  the  governor  and 
Executive  Council,  and  after  due  consideration  of  all  his  plans 
for  the  reduction  of  those  posts,  they  approved  the  plan,  and 
pledged  themselves  to  sustain  him  in  the  attempt.  He  was 
commissioned  as  a  colonel  in  the  service  of  Yiiginia,  with 
authority  to  raise  troops  on  the  credit  of  the  Commonwealth. 
They  also  obligated  themselves  to  use  their  efforts  and  in- 
fluence with  the  Legislature  to  procure  a  bounty  of  three  hun- 
dred acres  of  land  for  each  man  wiio  siiuuid  serve  in  the  ex- 
pedition.* 

[A.i>.  1778.]  Having  received  authority  for  supplies  and 
transports  from  General  Hand  at  Fort  Pitt,  he  set  out  for  that 
post,  preparatory  to  further  operations  toward  organising  his 
expedition. 

On  the  4th  of  February  Colonel  Clark  set  out  for  Fort  Pitt 
to  make  arrangements  for  bis  expedition,  and  to  levy  troops  in 
the  western  settlements  near  Fort  Redstone,  which  was  then 
claimed  by  Virginia.  Major  William  B.  Smith  had  been  dis* 
patched  to  the  Holston  settlements,  while  Captauis  Leonard 
Helm,  Joseph  Bowman,  William  Harrod,  and  several  others 
were  sent  to  other  counties  west  of  the  Blue*  Ridge  to  recruit 
men  for  the  expedition.  Each  of  these  was  instructed  to  meet 
hiin,  with  his  respective  company,  on  the  Monongahela.  At 
length  Colonel  Clark  descended  the  river  in  boats  from  Fort 

*  BaUer's  Kontocky,  p.  47. 
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Pitt,  with  his  recruits,  to  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio,  wlicre  he  was 
detained  several  weeks,  (Micinqu  d  upon  "Corn  Island/'  rerruit- 
ing  his  forces  and  coin}>letiiig  his  preparations  for  the  ultimate 
object  of  his  commission.  Here  he  received  an  important  ac- 
cession to  his  little  army  of  twenty  voiunteerB  from  Kentucky, 
under  Captain  Montgomery. 

AU  things  being  in  readinefs,  about  the  middle  of  June  he 
descended  the  iiTer  with  lees  than  two  hundred  men  in  barges, 
until  they  arrived  at  a  point  within  sixty  miles  of  its  mouth. 
Here  Colonel  Clark  determined  to  disembark  his  troops,  and 
make  a  rapid  and  secret  march  across  the  country,  so  as  more 
certainly  to  surprise  the  post  of  Kaskaskia.  Alter  a  hazardous 
and  tedious  march  through  the  unfrequented  wilderness  of  wet 
lowlands,  he  at  length  reached  Kaskaskia  in  safety. 

The  further  consideration  of  the  military  operations  of  this 
division  of  the  army  of  Virtrinia,  in  the  reduction  of  the  British 
posts  on  tlie  Upper  Mi8sissij)pi  and  Wabash,  agreeably  to  tlie 
plan  of  this  work,  will  be  found  in  hook  ill.,  chap.  iv.  Suthce 
it  to  say  here  that  the  whole  of  the  British  posts  north  of  the 
Ohio  and  west  of  Detroit  were  subdued  by  Colonel  Clark  and 
his  brave  associates  during  the  following  month  of  July.  The 
authority  of  Virginia  was  acknowledged  by  the  inhabitants,  and 
the  country  was  embraced  as  an  integral  portion  of  the  State 
of  Virginia,  under  the  name  of  the  county  of  Illinois*''  Many 
of  the  hostile  tribes  of  Indians  between  the  Wabash  and  the 
Upper  Mississippi  entered  into  treaties  of  peace  and  amity 
with  Colonel  Clark,  and  ceased  their  hostilities  against  the  fron- 
tier settlements  of  Virginia.*  Captain  John  Todd  was  ap- 
pointed first  civil  and  military  commandant  and  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  the  county. t 

The  capUue  ui  Kaskaskia  niirl  other  northwestern  British 
posts  =!prved  to  rouse  the  rommrLndaiit  at  Detroit  to  gjfater  ex- 
erliuHs  in  harassing  the  frontier  juipulation  east  and  snuiU  of 
the  Ohio.  Although,  for  a  tiiiip,  his  operations  in  Kentucky 
and  Illinois  were  paralyzed  by  this  unexpected  disaster  to  his 
majesty's  arms,  he  resolved  to  retrieve  the  honor  of  the  British 
flag,  and  add  new  laurels  to  his  own  brow4 

With  this  resolution  he  concentrated  all  his  forces,  and  palled  in 
all  his  savage  allies,  for  the  contemplated  recapture  of  the  Brit- 
ish poets  on  the  Wabash  and  m  the  Blinoifl  country,  together  with 
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'  the  rebel  VirguaianB  who  held  potsession  of  them.  With  eighty 
British  regulars,  and  a  large  force  of  Indiao  warriors,  he  ad* 
vanced  to  Vincennes,  and  took  possession  of  the  post  without 
resistance ;  but  it  was  only  a  few  weeks  afterward  when  he 
was  compelled  to  surrender  his  whole  force  to  Colonel  Clark, 
.  and  proceed  a  prisoner  of  war  to  the  capital  of  Virginia,  where 
he  and  others  of  his  subordinates  were  put  in  close  confine- 
nicui  as  a  retaliation  for  their  past  cruelties.* 

The  Cherokees,  instigated  by  his  agents,  had  again  re^nned 
hostilities  againf^t  the  frontier  settlements  of  North  Carolina, 
and  Colonel  Shelby,  at  the  head  of  a  victorious  army,  had  over- 
run their  country  with  lire  and  sword,  destroying  no  less  than 
eleven  towns,  besides  twenty  thousand  bushels  of  corn,  and 
the  capture  of  a  large  supply  of  stores  and  goods,  valued  at 
£20,000,  which  had  been  provided  by  his  "  majesty^s  agents'* 
ibr  distribution  at  a  gelieral  council  of  thejiortheni  and  south- 
ern Indians,  which  was  to  convene  at  the  month  of  Tennessee 
in  the  spring  of  1779.t 

Thus  were  terminated  forever  the  hostile  operations  of  Great 
Britain  in  the  Illinois  country,  from  the  Wabash  to  the  Missis- 
sippi ;  yet  many  years  elapsed  before  the  strong-holds  of  her 
power  were  demolished  northeast  of  the  Wabash.J 

The  settlements  on  the  Monongahela  and  Up{>er  Ohio,  al- 
though erected  iiUo  (*'»uniies  as  early  as  January,  1T77,  had 
been  so  connnualis  harassed  by  Indian  iiostilities,  that  courts 
and  civil  government  had  been  entirely  neglected  until  April 
of  the  following  year.  During  this  period  of  more  tiian  lilieen 
months,  the  militia  of  the  three  newly-organized  counties  had 
been  held  under  marching  orders,  with  but  little  intermission, 
until  the  6th  of  April,  1778.  Martial  law  superseded  the  civil 
authority ;  and  the  District  of  West  Augusta  was  again,  to  ail 
intents,  a  military  colony,  wholly  absorbed  in  defensive  opersr 
tions  for  the  general  safety. 

Yet  at  this  early  period,  and  in  the  infancy  of  the  western 
settlements,  the  people,  true  to  the  principles  of  liberty,  were 
jealous  of  miUtaiy  power,  although  its  exercise  had  been  neces* 
sary  for  the  public  safety  and  the  protection  of  the  inhabitants 

*  Jeffenan's  Correspondence,  Eandolph's  edition,  p.  lC^-169.  t  I.lcra,  p.  163. 

t  Tkm  last  raanaatorBlrilUi  power  loath  of  the  wetteni  lakes  wu  '*  Fort  Miami." 
Jut  batow  the  lUpidioTliieMMmeft.  and  abmit  fiftj  mile*  Tha«« 

fort!  w<-Tf-  RurrfTKlfTLHl  or  ovacuate  l  in  !7tMJ.  in  conformity  with  tlie  treaty  «f  ^■'^'^Ihn, 
mi.   The/ bad  beea  held  ten  yean  in  trioktinoCthabmrigr  of  1783. 
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from  savage  incursions.  After  the  first  respite  from  Indian 
alarms  and  danger,  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  held  its  reg- 
ular term  earlv  in  Anril.  On  the  second  dav  of  court,  Colonel 
Shepherd  was  formally  arraitmrd  before  the  court,  charged 
with  having  established  martial  law  during  the  recess.  The 
colonel  pleaded  the  public  danger  and  the  necessity  of  the 
times  as  his  justification,  and  the  court,  satisfied  that  he  did  not 
intend  to  encroach  upon  the  prerogatives  of  the  civil  authori- 
ties, discharged  him,  and  th^  complaint  was  dismissed.* 

In  these  early  times,  ticensed  attorneys,  as  a  necessary  ap- 
pendage to  a  court  of  justice,  were  unknown.  While  cotirts 
are  unsophisticated  by  legal  quibbles  and  technicalities,  the 
adnninistration  of  justice  is  simple  and  easy;  but  as  civilization 
and  legal  lore  pervert  the  ends  of  justice,  the  other  adjuncts 
become  necessary  to  clear  a\v;iy  the  mist  thrown  before  the 
mental  vision.  It  was  not  until  the  second  day  of  j\oveiri])er, 
1778,  that  Phihp  Pendleton  and  George  Brent  were  admitted 
as  the  first  attorneys,  and  Hcensed  to  practice  in  the  court  of 
Ohio  county.  At  the  same  time,  the  state  required  an  attorney 
to  ODibrce  the  penalties  of  the  law,  and  Philip  Pendleton  was 
appointed  first  attom«  y-generalf  for  the  District  of  West  Au- 
gusta. 

During  the  spring  and  summer  of  1778,  Indian  hostilities 
upon  the  Upper  Ohio  and  upon  the  Monongahela  were  partial- 
ly suspended,  and  civil  government  resumed  its  supremacy. 

Released  from  imminent  danger  and  constant  alarm,  tlie  peo- 
ple had  leisure  to  apply  themselves  to  domestic  concerns,  in 
the  improvement  of  their  farm??  and  dwellnigs,  in  cultivating 
fields  and  gardens,  and  in  rearing  their  stock  and  multiplying 
domestic  animals. 

The  people  of  Kentucky  were  less  fortunate.  In  this  quar- 
ter the  Indians  commenced  their  incursions  early  in  January : 
and,  with  occasional  remissions,  they  were  contmued  until  the 
close  of  the  year.  Their  principal  operations,  however,  were 
directed  against  the -Fort  of  Booneri>orough.  This  was  the 
most  exposed  of  the  three  principal  stations,  and  appeared  to 
be  an  object  of  peculiar  aversion  to  the  savages,  who  directed 
all  tiieir  elforts  to  its  destruction. 

Among  their  first  operations  was  the  capture  of  Captain 
Daniel  Boone,  with  a  detachment  of  twenty-seven  men,  at  the 
*  AiBMictii  PiOM«r,  ToL  ii.  p.  177.  tUom. 
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Blue  Licks,  while  making  salt  for  the  inhabitaDts.  Such  had 
been  the  haraMing  incursions  of  the  savages  during  the  past 
year,  that  most  of  the  settlements  near  the  Kentucky  River 
had  become  almost  destitute  of  the  requisites  for  sustaining  life. 
Among  the  privations  most  sensU)ly  felt  was  the  want  of  salt 
As  the  Indians  generally  abstain  from  their  incursions  during 
the  winter.  Captain  Daniel  Boone  proposed  to  take  a  party  of 
ilurty  meii  and  go  to  the  Lower  Blue  Licks,  on  Lickini;  River, 
and  iiiakc  salt  to  supply  the  stations.  He  set  out  on  this  expe- 
dition nhuut  the  1st  of  January,  and  continued  making  salt 
and  sending  it  in  to  llie  settlements  until  the  7th  of  February, 
when  he  was  surprised  and  taken  prisoner  by  a  large  body  of 
Indians  on  their  way  to  Boones borough.  Alone  in  the  woods, 
in  quest  of  game  for  his  salt-makers,  he  was  taken  prisoner* 
and  deemed  it  expedient  to  enter  into  a  capitulation  lor  the  eur* 
render  of  his  men,  to  the  number  of  twenty-seven,  who  were 
at  the  salt-lick.  The  Indians  promised  to  spare  their  lives  and 
to  give  them  good  treatment  while  prisoners.  Nor  did  they 
violate  the  stipulations  into  which  they  had  entered. 

This  band  of  Indians*  exceeding  one  hundred  in  number, 
elated  with  their  successt  without  any  loss/determined  to  retain 
with  their  prisoners  to  their  towns  on  the  Little  Miami  Rhrer. 
In  March  following,  Boone  and  ten  of  his  men  were  marched 
to  Detroit,  the  headquarters  of  Governor  llanuliuii,  ilie  Bntish 
commandant.*  During  his  captivity,  Boone  had  succeeded  in 
wauniy  mgratiating  himself  with  the  Indians,  so  that  tliey  re- 
fused to  deliver  him  up  to  GuvenK>r  Hnmilton  for  a  ransom  of 
one  hundred  pounds  ;  and  soon  after  tiieir  return  to  tlieir  towns 
on  the  Miami,  he  was  adopted  as  a  son  into  the  iamiiy  of  one 
of  the  principal  chie£B.  He  remained  among  them  greatly  ca- 
ressed, and  accompanied  them  in  many  of  their  hunting  excur- 
sions and  rambles  within  the  limits  of  the  present  State  of  Ohio. 
Yet  no  proper  opportunity  for  escape  occurred  until  the  middle 
of  June.  At  this  time  there  were  at  theur  town  of  ChilUcothe 
four  hundred  and  fifty  warriors,  armed  and  painted  in  the  most 
frightful  manner,  and  ready  to  march  against  Boonesborough. 
He  now  resolved  to  make  his  escape,  and  to  ^^se  his  country- 
men and  friends  of  the  danger  which  threatened  them.  On 
the  16th  of  June,  he  set  out  early  in  the  morning,  as  usual,  for 
a  hunt.  With  the  utmost  expedition,  he  directed  his  course  to- 
*  Manhall'i  Kentucky,  toL    p.  50,  S7.  AIm^  BnOor,  p.  9ft. 
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ward  Boonesborough,  where  he  arrived  in  five  days,  a  dia- 
tance  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles,  sustained  by  one  single 
meal,  which  he  had  concealed  under  his  blanket*  Every 
preparation  was  immediately  made  to  place  the  fort  in*  a  proper 
state  of  defense,  toward  which  his  presence  was  equal  to  the 
aid  of  a  host.  Boone's-  escape  caused  the  Indians  to  defer 
their  intended  expedition  for  nearly  a  month.  This  postpone- 
ment he'mn  known  to  C:ij)tain  Boone,  he  set  out  with  a  party 
oi  nmeieeii  cliosen  men  to  surprise  Chillicothe,  an  Indian  town 
on  Paint  Creek,  a  tributary  ot  the  Scioto.  Having  advanced 
within  four  tiiilrs  ui  the  town,  he  encountered  a  party  of  twenty 
Indians,  and  alter  killing  one  and  wounding  two  of  them,  he 
captured  all  their  plunder  and  horses,  without  losing  a  man, 
and  returned  by  a  forced  march  to  Boonesborough.  In  his  re- 
turn he  fell  upon  the  trail  of  the  main  Indian  army,  commanded 
by  Captain  Duquesne,  a  French  officer,  within  one  day's  march 
of  their  destination. 

On  the  8th  of  August  this  formidable  force  was  before  the 
fort,  with  a  demand  for  its  surrender  in  the  name  of  his  Brit- 
annic majesty."  Two  days'  consideration  was  requested  and 
granted.  The  garrison  did  not  exceed  fifty  men ;  the  subject 
was  considered  in  all  its  bearings,  and  at  length  the  answer 
returned  was,  "We  are  determined  to  defend  our  Unl  as  long 
as  a  man  of  us  lives."  This  answer  was  proclaimed  aloud  by 
Captain  I*  m>mc  irom  one  of  the  bastions  of  the  fort  to  the  list- 
ening commander  of  the  Indian  host.  To  this  Captain  Boone 
subjoined  his  own  personal  thanks  for  the  notice  given  him  of 
the  intended  attack,  and  the  time  allowed  to  prepare  his  de- 
fense.! Captain  Duquesne  then  stated  that  he  did  not  wish  to 
injora  or  rob  them ;  that  his  orders  from  Governor  Hamilton 
were  to  take  the  garrison  prisoners  of  war;  and  that,  if  nine 
of  the  principal  persons  Would  come  out  and  treat  with  him,  he 
would  do  them  no  violence,  but  return  home  with  the  prisoners, 
OTf  if  they  would  swear  allegiance  to  his  Britannic  majesty,  he 
would  i«lease  them.  Every  artifice  foiling  to  decoy  the  gar- 
rison from  their  strong-hold,  the  attack,  at  length  commenced, 
was  kept  up  Willi  but  little  intermission  for  nine  days.  During 
this  time  an  attempt  was  made,  under  the  direction  of  the  French 
engineers,  to  lay  a  mine  under  the  fort  from  the  river  bank. 

•  If anhaU's  Kentucky,  v«i  i,  p.  M.  Ako^  Bnder,  p.  M. 
t  lianb«ll,vaLL,p.«0. 
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This  was  discovered  and  prevented.  At  length,  on  the  20th 
of  August,  the  siege  was  abandoned,  and  the  Indian  army  re- 
turned without  having  aeeoinplished  the  i^reat  object  of  their 
canipaifi^n.*  During  the  investment,  the  defense  liad  been  vig- 
orous and  unremitting.  Only  two  men  were  killed,  and  four 
wounded  in  the  fort.  The  Indians  had  thirty-seven  kiiled»  and 
many  more  wounded.  After  the  Indians  retired  the  people 
picked  up  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds  of  leaden  bullets 
which  had  fiedien,  besides  those  which  had  buried  themselves 
in  the  logs  and  pali8ades.t  Such  are  the  evidences  of  the  un- 
tiring efibrts  with  which  the  savage  host  urged  their  attacks* 

This  was  the  only  important  Indian  incursion  during  this 
year  on  the  extensive  frontier  of  Western  Virginia,  other  op- 
erations being  most  probably  diverted  by  Colonel  Clark. 

For  the  protection  of  the  settlements  upon  the  Upper  Ohio 
and  upon  the  Monongahela  more  eft'ectuall y,  General  M'lntosh, 
of  the  Federal  army,  early  in  the  spring  of  177H,  had  descend- 
ed the  river  from  Fort  Pitt,  with  a  detachment  of  regulars  and 
militia,  and  erected  a  stockade  fort  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Ohio,  half  a  mile  below  the  mouth  of  Big  Beaver  Creek,  and 
about  thirty  miles  below  Fort  Pitt.  The  fort  was  defended 
by  strong  bastionst  and  mounted  with  one  six-pounder  cannon. 
The  post  was  called  Fort  M'Intosh,*'  in  honor  of  the  general. 
It  was  situated  upon  an  elevated  plain,  terminating  in  a.  rocky 
parapet,  two  hundred  feet  above  the  river,  and  having  a  most 
commandmg  position.  It  was  directly  in  the  line  of  the  war- 
path leading  to  the  settlements  on  the  west  side  of  the  Monon- 
gahela.J 

Late  in  the  autumn,  General  M'Intosh  received  orders  from 

the  Federal  government  to  march  a  strong  force  against  the 
Wyandot  towns  on  the  head  waters  of  tlie  Sandusky  River, 
situated  about  one  hundred  and  seventy  miles  west  of  Fort 
M'Intosh.  It  was  not  until  late  that  the  troops  were  put  in 
motion,  when  the  general  set  out  with  one  thousand  men. 
Advancing  by  slow  and  regular  marches,  he  was  overtaken 
by  winter,  about  sixty  miles  from  Fort  Mcintosh,  and  npon  the 
head  waters  of  the  Tuscarawas.  Here,  on  account  of  the 
lateness  of  the  season  and  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  the 
council  of  war  deemed  it  expedient  to  suspend  the  march,  and 
defer  further  operations  until  spring. 

*lliMtiMiraKaiitai)kj,TaLL,]k.6S.     tUmn,      (  See  Doddridfa^  p.  SI3^  SM. 
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The  expediUon  against  the  Sandusky  towns  was  according- 
ly  postponed,  and  a  stockade  post  was  erected  upon  the  Tus- 
carawas, just  below  the  mouth  of  Sandy  Creek,  and,  in  honor 
of  the  President  of  Congress,  it  was  called   Fort  Laurens." 

Colonel  John  Gibson,  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  de- 
tached as  a  garrison,  took  command  of  the  fort,  and  General 
M*Intosh,  with  the  residue  of  the  troops,  returned  to  Fort  Pitt.* 

This  wus  ilic  liist  advance  <>i  tiie  white  man's  power  west 
and  north  of  the  Ohio ;  and  although  the  Indians  had  relaxed 
tlieir  o[)erations  against  the  frontier  settlements,  it  was  not  tlieir 
intention  to  permit  the  enemy  thus  qtiietly  to  occupy  their  coun- 
try, and  they  ieit  untried  no  ellbrt  to  capture  the  post  and  de- 
stroy the  feeble  garrison. 

[A.D.  1779.]  It  was  early  in  January  following  when  they 
made  their  first  hostile  movement  against  Fort  Laurens,  and 
the  investment  was  continued  without  hitermission  until  sprii^;. 
Early  in  January  the  first  party  of  Indians  appeared  before  the 
fort,  and  before  they  had  been  seen  succeeded  in  drawing  a 
portion  of  the  garrison  into  a  disastrous  ambuscade.  Con- 
cealing themselves  in  tlie  high  grass,  they  sent  a  number  of 
horses,  with  bells  on  their  necks,  to  graze  near  the  furt.  The 
horses  continued  0  »r  some  time  in  sight  of  the  fort,  and  no  In- 
dians appearing,  tiie  commandant  was  induced  to  order  out  a 
fatigue  party  of  sixteen  men  to  secure  the  horses.  They  had 
advanced  but  a  few  hundred  yards,  when,  by  a  -sudden  fire 
from  the  concealed  Indians,  fourteen  of  them  were  killed  on 
the  spot,  and  the  remaming  two  were  taken  prisoners.  Such 
was  the  beginning  of  the  siege  of  Fort  Laurens. 

The  same  evening  the  savages  af^ared  in  great  ibrce,  num- 
bering, according  to  estimate,  at  least  eight  hundred  and  forty 
warriors.  They  continued  to  surround  the  fort  with  detached 
parties  for  nearly  six  weeks,  entirely  cutting  off  all  communi- 
cation with  Fort  M  lntosfi  or  the  settlements  below  Fort  Pitt. 
During  tiiis  time  they  kept  the  garrison  in  com  in  ual  ala  rm  nnd 
constant  watching  by  their  incessant  attacks  and  threatened 
assaults. 

In  March  they  had  disappeared  for  some  days,  and  the  com- 
numdant,  in  the  vain  hope  that  they  had  retired  to  their  towns, 
pomiitted  Colonel  Clark,  of  the  Pennsylvania  line,  with  a  guard, 
to  escort  twelve  invalids  to  Fort  M'Intosh.   But  the  party  had 
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not  advanced  two  miles  from  the  fort,  when  they  were  sur- 
prised by  a  party  of  Indians,  and  at  the  first  fire  fourteen  men 
were  killed ;  four  only  eecaped.  Their  bodies,  horribly  man* 
gled,  were  left  unburied  on  the  plain^  to  be  devoured  by  wolves. 

80  close  had  been  the  siege  during  the  winter,  that  the  bones 
of  those  killed  m  January,  in  sight  of  the  ibrt,  remained  unburi- 
ed,  and  were  devoured  by  wolves.* 

Settlements  had  extended  rapidly  in  Kentucky,  and  the  resi- 
dent population  111  all  the  region  south  of  the  Ohio  could  not  be 
less  than  five  thousand  souls,  besides  hundreds  of  visitors  and 
transient  persons.  Organized  civil  L'overiirnent  liad  been  in 
operation  nearly  two  years,  hundreds  of  settlements  had  been 
made,  and  the  whole  country  was  covered  with  improvements 
barely  sufficient  to  establish  a  claim,  or  inchoate  title,  to  the 
land  ;  the  extent  and  bounds  of  each  claim  were  undefined,  and 
conflicting  interests  of  individuals  required  adjudication  to  cash 
firm  and  ratify  the  claims  in  the  order  of  their  precedence. 
For  this  purpose,  the  Legislature  of  Virginia,  at  its  last  session, 
had  created  a  Court  of  Commissioners  to  examine  and  adjudi- 
cate upon  all  claims,  or  inchoate  titles,  havmg  their  inception 
anterior  to  the  first  day  of  January,  1T76,  This  court  held  its 
sessions  alternately  in  the  difierent  settlements  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1779,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  the  commissioners 
had  adjiiilicated  no  less  than  three  thousand  clahris.  Such  had 
"been  the  progress  of  pioneer  eniigi  ants  up  to  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1778  in  Kentucky.  Other  acts  of  the  Leq-islature 
had  made  ample  provision  for  pre-emption  rights  subsequent 
to  that  time.f 

It  was  about  the  first  of  April,  this  year,  that  the  first  per- 
manent settlement  was  made  on  the  present  site  of  Lexington, 
in  Fayette  county.  It  was  berrnn  by  Ensign  Robert  Patterson 
and  twenty-five  men  from  Harrod's  Station.  The  houses,  or 
log  cabins,  were  arranged  m  parallel  rows,  and  connected  by  a 
strong  picket  inclosure.  It  was  soon  occupied  1>y  the  families 
of  James  Masterson,  Major  John  Morrison,  the  MKTonneis, 
Lindsays,  and  others.];  About  the  same  time,  Bryant's  Station, 

•  Dcwidri'liro's  Notes,  p.  246. 

t  The  Cottrtof  Land  GummiMioQera  in  Kentucky,  iu  1779,  was  constituted  of  William 
Flomming,  Edmojud  Lyne,  Jamei  Barbour,  and  Stephen  Tri^'g,  communonerM ;  $uad 
MmWflUuM,  Jr.,«M.  Thdrflm  wtOm  mw  iwM     Bt  Aiiph'ij  Ctoo  B«n<M; 

p.  100,  lOT.    Also,  Marshall,  Tol.  L,  p.  101. 
Illanball, p.  101«  102.  Ako^  Butter,  p.  101. 
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five  miles  northeast  of  Lexington,  was  begun,  and  several 
others  in  the  vicinity  of  Danville.  Many  other  stations  on  the 
southwest  side  of  Licking  River,  luid  thence  westward  to  the 
sources  of  the  Elk-horn,  and  upon  ilm  sources  of  Green  River, 
and  Uolhug  Fork  of  Salt  Hirer,  were  also  comuienced  about 
this  time. 

The  older  stations  became  the  principal  resort  of  emigrants 
and  Dew-comers,  and  their  population  was  thus  rapidly  in- 
creased. The  region  near  the  Ohio  River,  except  near  the 
falls,  was  avoided  by  emigrants  as  an  exposed  frontier»  where 
fiunilies  were  not  safe  from  Indian  outrage. 

About  midsuomier  the  Indians  resumed  their  incursions,  dis- 
tributed in  small  marauding  parties  from  five  to  twenty  in  num- 
ber, which  penetrated  every  settlement,  infested  the  roads  near 
the  stations,  occasionally  capturing  a.  prisoner,  taking  a  scalp, 
or  firing  upon  such  as  came  within  their  reach.  By  such 
means  the  Indians  succeeded  in  keeping  the  inhabitants  m  a 
state  of  continual  alarm,  and  compelling  the  families  to  con- 
centrate around  the  stations  for  protection  from  secret  attacks. 

But  the  most  disastrous  event  upon  the  frontiers  of  Kentucky, 
during  this  summer,  was  the  defeat  and  massacre  of  Colonel 
Rodgers  and  a  detachment  of  ninety  men,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Little  MiamL  This  defeat,  in  its  efiects  upon  the  firontier 
settlements,  was  tax  more  disastrous  than  any  thing  which  had 
been  experienced  from  the  Indians  dnce  the  hard-fought  battle 
of  the  Kenhawa.  Colonel  David  Rodgers  and  Captain  Robert 
Benham,  agents  for  the  supply  of  the  western  posts,  had  re- 
turned from  New  (  h  leans  in  charge  of  two  large  keels  freighted 
with  an  abundant  supply  of  military  stores,  ammunition,  and 
provisions  tor  the  western  posi.^,  \\  it  li  a  complement  of  one 
hundred  men.  About  the  first  of  June,  having  recovered  from 
the  fatigue  of  a  long  and  toilsome  voyage  up  the  Mississippi 
and  Ohio  Rivers,  Colonel  Rodgers  set  out  from  the  "  falls"  to 
conduct  the  supphes  up  the  Ohio  to  Fort  Pitt.  Near  the  mouth 
of  the  little  Miami,  he  beheld  a  number  of  Indians  in  canoes 
and  upon  rafts,  floating  out  of  the  Miami,  which  was  then  in 
flood  from  recent  rains.  As  he  approached,  the  Indians  retired 
behind  a  copse  of  willows  near  the  mouth,  and  the  brave  but 
unfortunate  Colonel  Rodgers  resolved  to  attack  them.  The 
boats  were  landed,  and  his  men  were  ordered  to  attack  the 
savages  on  shore.    In  their  advance  they  were  soon  led  into  a 
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dangerous  ambuscade  Just  beyond  the  willows,  where  his  men 
were  instantly  surrounded  by  more  than  four  hundred  Indians. 

Colonel  Rodgers,  at  the  head  of  his  men,  fought  to  the  last ;  but 
the  liidians,  in  a  furious  onset  with  tomahawk  and  scalpinc^- 
knife,  soon  dispatched  about  ninety  inen,  inchiding  their  coni- 
mander.  Only  two  escaped  to  the  boats,  and  six  or  eight  sub- 
seijiuMitlv  made  their  way  to  tlie  falls.  Tiie  wiioie  amount  of 
stores  and  sup{)lics  fell  into  the  liaudsof  the  savages  ;  one  boat 
was  ultimately  recovered. 

To  revenge  this  disaster,  and  to  protect  the  settlements 
from  the  frequent  incursions  of  marauding  parties,  known  to 
be  Shawanese  from  the  head  waters  of  the  Miami  and  Scioto 
Rivers,  the  people  of  Kentucky  planned  a  mounted  ezpedition, 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  John  Bowman,  against  these 
Shawanese  towns,  and  especially  that  known  as  Chillicotbe. 
About  the  middle  of  July,  the  expedition,  comprising  nearly 
two  hundred  of  the  best  men  in  Kentucky,  set  out  for  the  de* 
voted  town.  After  a  rapid  march,  they  arrived  near  the  first 
Indian  town  unobserved.  The  town  and  all  its  inhabitants 
might  have  been  sacrificed  to  their  vengeance ;  but  by  some 
extraordinary  mismanagement  or  indecision  of  the  commander, 
they  utterly  failed  to  accomplish  this  object.  Assailed  by  a 
panic  more  formidable  than  the  savage  warriors.  Colonel  Bow- 
man ordered  a  retreat,  which  was  maintained  under  a  galling 
pursuit  and  fire  from  a  few  savages  for  nearly  one  hundred 
miles,  until  they  reached  the  Ohio  River.  Several  of  their 
number  had  fallen  under  the  Indian  fire  during  the  retreat,  and 
left  their  bones  in  the  wilderness,  and  many  others  were  se- 
verely wounded.  The  injury  sustained  by  the  enemy  was  in* 
considerable.* 

Yet  one  of  the  great  sources  of  Indian  invasion  and  of  hos- 
tile instigation  had  been  broken  up  by  the  capture  of  the  Brit- 
ish posts  on  the  Wabash  and  in  the  Illinois  country,  and  the 

captivity"  of  Colonel  Hamilton,  who  w  as  now  secure  in  the 
dungeons  of  Williamsburg, f  .Many  of  the  western  tribes  had 
entered  into  treaties  of  peace  and  friendship  with  Colonel 
Clark,  which  presaged  a  temporary  quietude  to  the  frontier 
people. 

The  news  of  these  successes  had  reached  the  Atlantic  set- 
tlements, and  the  spirit  of  emigration,  which  for  months  had 

*  See  BttUen  p.  108-104.  t  Bee  book  uL,  chap.     oftiiii  weriu 
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laGgiiished,  began  to  revive  with  renewed  ardor.  The  terrors 
of  the  IiKliaii  waned  in  the  distant  horizon,  and  autumn  found 
huudreds  of  families  again  on  the  road  for  the  Monongahela, 
besides  hundreds  who  had  advanced  from  that  region  down  to 
KentuckVt  admitted  to  be  the  paradise  of  all  the  West.  Al- 
ready* duiiog  the  last  spring,  whde  Indian  hostilities  for  a  time 
bad  been  suspended,  more  than  a  thousand  emigrants  had 
reached  Kentucky  from  the  Monongahela ;  and  before  the  re« 
oesston  of  the  spring  floods,  three  hundred  large  family  boats 
had  arrived  at  the  falls,  all  freighted  with  emigrants  for  the 
interior  of  Kentacky.  For  months  together,  trains  of  wagons, 
ten  or  fifteen  in  number,  might  be  seen  daily  depairting  from 
"the  falls'*  for  diflerent  [)arts  of  the  interior  settlements.  Be- 
fore the  last  of  October  there  had  been  established  six  "  sta- 
tions'* on  Bear-grass  Creek,  with  a  population  of  six  hundred 
men.* 

The  rapid  increase  of  population  exhausted  the  limited  sup- 
plies of  food  in  the  country,  and  a  dearth  ensued.  Corn,  and 
every  article  of  provisions  for  fiunily  consumption^  became  re* 
markably  scarce,  with  the  price  increased  in  due  proportion. 
In  December,  com  was  worth  fifty  dollars  per  bushel  in  Conti- 
nental money,  and  before  the  first  of  March  following  its  value 
had  increased  to  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  dollars,  which  price 
was  sustained  until  opening  spring  supplied  other  means  of  sus- 
tenance.  This  was  a  memorable  period  for  emigrants  to  Kej^- 
tocky.  In  the  midst  of  an  inclement  winter,  without  meat,  ex- 
cept that  obtained  from  the  forest,  without  bread,  for  the  store 
of  wheat  was  exhausted,  and  curn,  the  only  substitute,  one 
hnndrt  il  iind  sixty- five  dollars  a  bushel !  This,  indcpfl.  was  in 
dejire<:iated  paper  money;  but  this  was  their  circulating  me- 
dium. The  condition  of  all  classes  of  people  was  alarming  in 
the  extreme ;  all  were  compelled  to  subsist  upon  such  roots  and 
vegetables  as  could  be  procured ;  upon  the  flesh  of  the  deer, 
the  bear,  and  the  wild  turkey,  or  such  other  animals  as  the 
hunter  could  procure.  Milk,  butter,  and  curd,  to  those  pos- 
sessed of  domestic  stock,  afforded  a  grateful  variety  in  their 
daily  fare ;  but  bread,  however  coarse,  was  the  luxury  of  but 
few.f 

The  same  state  of  scarcity  prevailed  throughout  the  whole 
.  frontier  line  for  five  hundred  miles.    The  pressure  was  not 
«  BotUr'a  Keatooky.  p.  99.  t  lUnhaU't  K«atao^,  toL  I,  p.  109. 
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jelieved  until  the  last  of  May,  when  com  fell  to  thirty  dollars 
per  bushel.* 

[A.D.  1780.]  The  winter  of  1770-80  had  been  uncom- 
monly severe  and  protracted.  Emigrants  had  continued  to  ar* 
rive  on  the  Monongahela  and  in  Kentucky  until  mid-winter. 
Many  had  been  overtaken  by  the  severity  of  winter  while  in 
the  midst  of  the  wilderness,  and  there  many  of  them  were  com- 
pelled to  encamp,  exposed  to  hardships  and  privations  almost 
incredible.  Hunger  and  cold,  in  tli*  ir  exlrenies,  were  the  lot  of 
all ;  their  domestic  stock  of  all  kmJs,  designed  for  their  new 
settlements,  died  from  cold  and  starvation.  The  store  of  pro- 
visions for  the  jonmey  became  exhau.stcti,  and  those  camps 
which  could  not  produce  an  experienced  hunter,  reduced  to 
the  verge  of  starvation,  \\  ere  obUged  to  sustain  life  by  killing 
their  remaining  stock  of  cattle  and  hogs,  already  reduced  to 
living  skeletons.  The  ground  was  covered  several  feet  deep 
with  snow,  drifted  in  many  fdaces  to  the  depth  of  six  or  eight 
feet  The  rivers  and  springs  were  congealed  to  solid  ice,  or 
entirely  dried  up.  Wild  beasts  and  game  of  all  kinds  were 
poor,  emaciated,  and  sickly;  many  died  from  inanition*  When 
winter  began  to  break  up,  such  were  the  enormous  floods  from 
rains  and  melting  snows,  that  many  of  the  beasts  of  the  forest, 
such  as  the  bear,  the  elk,  the  deer,  and  game  of  less  magnitude, 
were  drowned  or  killed  by  drifting  ice.  To  such  extremities, 
in  many  cases,  were  migrating  families  icduced  before  they 
reached  Kentucky,  that  they  were  r(»mpelled  to  sustain  life  by 
eating  the  dead  carcasses  of  such  ununnls  as  were  found  float- 
ing on  the  river  floods.   Having  arrived  in  Kentucky,  they 

*  The  {irices  of  odwr  wtidet  wen  in  proportkiD  to  corn ;  bat  m  Uus  was  an  uticle 
ofprinedanaiid,  iti»(^v«i  wsoriteiiaiiftrmtinal^  In 

Jane  fotluwinLr,  n  hcn  com  hud  fallen  to  thirty  doliari  per  bushel,  the  tarera  rates  in 
Ohio  county,  Virginia,  were  estshliihed  b!f1h»oanatjcomt,iBkCm&amt)^ 
as  foUowi : 

1.  BraakSutOTMiiMr  #4  00 

«.  Half  apinkofwhiikj  0  00 

3.  Dinner  ...600 

4.  Lodging,  with  clean  sheets  ,      ,      ,    3  00 

5.  HMMtobajoveraii^  300 

€.  One  gallon  of  com  .   $00 

7.  One  iiallun  of  "nts   .       .  .       ,  4  rit^ 

8.  Hail  a  pint  of  wUuky,  with  sogar  •    8  00 

•i  One  qoart  of  Strang  htw    400 

The  currency,  Gomtinental  nmMj,  oflBtiiiaed  to  AiwrfniA  in  valae  imCQ  1701,  wtien  die 
charge  fur  (liiim^r  was  Rxed  by  court  ^  twenty  ddllin ;  tmaUbrt  tod  miiiMnr  at  I 
doUars.— &ee  Americao  rioneer,  voL  ii,  p.  378. 
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wen  able  to  procore  a  scanty  supply  of  vegetables,  of  milk, 
and  animal  food  of  divers  kinds ;  but  the  com  and  wheat  had 
been  ezbansted,  and,  consequently*  bread  was  an  article  rarely 

seen.* 

Settlements  were  advancing  over  the  central  parts  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  the  population  of  each  was  rapidly  increasing.  The 
same  was  true  ui)on  the  waters  of  the  Monongahela,  the  Ken- 
hawa^and  the  Ohio  itself.  But  Indian  hostilities  hnd  not  ceased. 
Incursions  by  hostile  bands  continued  to  harass  the  exposed  in- 
habitants in  both  regions  and  along  the  whole  course  6{ihe  Ohio. 
Covered  boats,  for  the  protection  of  their  inmates  from  the  fire 
of  the  Indian  rifle,  seldom  arrived  at  the  **  falls"  without  having 
encountered  an  attack  from  the  savages  who  infested  the  shores ; 
oilen  &mily  boats  were  plundered  and  destroyed,  and  their  in- 
mates were  fortunate  to  escape  with  their  lives. 

To  protect  the  emigrants  advancing  by  this  great  route  to 
Kentucky,  troops  were  stationed  at  suitable  places  on  ihe  riv- 
er, hut  ciiiefiy  at  Fort  Pitt,  at  Fort  M'lntosh,  Wheeling,  and 
Point  Pleasant. 

About  this  time,  Colonel  George  Slaughter,  from  Virginia, 
descended  the  Ohio  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  state  troops 
for  the  protection  of  Kentucky.  Ue  established  his  headquar- 
ters near  the  mouth  of  Bear-grass  Creeks  just  above  the  falls. 
Here  he  erected  a  stockade  fort,  after  the  western  manner,  de- 
fended by  several  pieces  of  cannon,  and  known  as  **  Fort  Nel- 
son." For  several  months  public  attention  was  directed  to 
this  point,  which  was  strongly  fortified,  under  a  belief  that  the 
British  commandant  at  Detroit  designed  to  lead  a  strong  expe- 
dition for  its  destruction.  Other  points,  deemed  more  secure, 
were  less  prepared  to  resist  a  hostile  attack,  and  public  atten- 
tion in  the  interior.  not^^  iLl]standing  occasional  instances  of  In- 
dian iiostilities,  seeuied  wholly  engrossed  in  the  acquisition  of 
land,  as  if  it  were  the  only  subject  of  interest,  the  only  great 
business  of  life. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  British  commandant  at  Detroit,  to  off- 
set the  former  successes  of  Colonel  Clark  in  the  Illinois  coun- 
try, had  prepared  a  strong  military  expedition  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  Ruddle's  and  Martin's  Stations  on  the  forks  of  Licking 
River.  The  expedition  was  prepared  with  great  secrecy,  and 
about  the  first  of  June  the  whole  allied  British  force,  consisting 

*  See  MarsluOi  s  Kentucky,  vol  L,  p.  91,  9^ ;  tUto,  p.  102,  103. 
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of  Bvx  hundred  Indians  and  Canadian  French^  under  the  oom- 
mapd  of  Captain  Bird,  a  half-breed  British  officer,  began  to 
descend  the  Great  Miami,  with  six  pieces  of  artillery,  and  a 
large  supply  of  military  stores  and  ammunition.  This  British 
and  Indian  host  advanced  with  such  caution  and  secrecy,  that 
they  had  ascended  the  Licking  River,  with  their  cannon,  unper- 
ceived ;  and  on  the  22d  of  June  they  suddenly  made  their  ap- 
pearance before  Ruddle's  Station*  on  the  south  fork  of  Lick- 
ing. This  fort  was  a  common  stocka  U  ,  with  ut  artillery,  and 
the  feeble  garnson,  encumbered  with  nuuiy  women  and  chil- 
dren, was  beyond  the  reach  f>f  aid  from  any  quarter.  Resist- 
ance was  A  H  111,  and  the  garnson  was  compelled  to  surrender 
at  discretion  to  the  "  arms  of  his  majesty  "  with  the  guarantee 
of  their  lives  only.  Having  demolished  the  fort,  the  victors 
loaded  the  prisoners  with  the  spoils,  and  pursued  their  route 
to  Martuf  B  Station,  on  Stoner's  Fork.  The  ibrt  and  garrison 
here  shared  the  same  fate,  and  were  led  into  hopeless  captivity. 

Elated  by  their  unexpected  success,  and  without  loss,  the 
invading  host  quickly  retired  with  their  prisoners  and  hooty  to 
the  north  side  of  the  Ohio.  Such  of  the  women  and  children 
as  could  not  keep  up  with  their  rapid  march  were  sacrihced  to 
the  tomahawk  and  scalpinir- knife. 

About  this  time  a  fonnitlable  iiiv  asion  of  the  Coshocton  towns 
was  preparing  on  the  waters  of  the  Monongahela,  to  proceed 
iirom  Wheeling,  the  point  of  general  rendezvous.  The  whole 
number  of  troops  collected  for  this  expedition  amounted  to 
eight  hundred  men,  including  regulars  and  militia,  under  the 
command  of  General  Broadhead.  Ahout  mid-summer  they  set 
out  from  Wheeling,  and  after  a  rapid  march  hy  the  most  direct 
route,  they  reached  the  vicinity  of  the  lower  Moravian  town, 
called  "Salem."  Here  the  commander  halted,  and  sent  an 
express  to  the  missionary,  the  Rev.  John  Heckewelder,  request- 
ing of  him  an  interview  at  \us  camp,  and  desiring  him  to  bring 
a  small  supply  of  })rovision8  fur  the  army.  The  missionary 
attended  accordingly,  when  the  general  communicated  1o  him 
the  object  of  the  ex})edition,  and  informed  him  liiat  it  was  de- 
signed against  the  hostile  Indians,  and  not  against  the  peacea- 
ble Moravians  under  his  charge,  who  had  conducted  them- 
selves with  propriety  as  neutrals  during  the  war ;  that  it  would 
be  a  source  of  pain  to  him  to  learn  that  any  of  the  peaceable 
Indians,  his  disciples,  should  suffer  any  injury  from  the  troops ; 
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to  preyent  which,  he  advkied  them  not  to  he  found  in  the  route 
of  their  march. 

The  militia,  however,  had  been  highly  incensed  again.st  In- 
dians indiscrinninately,  on  account  of  the  continued  and  harass- 
incr  incursions  and  murders  committed  upou  tiie  Ironlier  settle- 
nieots  east  the  Ohio.  They  had,  moreover,  secretly  resolv- 
ed to  destroy  the  Moravian  villages  with  those  of  the  hostile 
bands,  and  with  difficulty  were  prevented  from  accomplishing 
their  object  only  by  the  influence  of  General  Broadhead  and 
Colonel  Shepherd.* 

Althotigh  they  receded  from  their  purpose,  their  fury  was 
not  appeased ;  it  was  only  suppressed  for  the  time.  The  army 
made  a  forced  march  to  the  hostile  towns  on  the  Coshocton,  a 
few  miles  above,  and  succeeded  in  surprising  one  village  on 
the  east  side  of  the  river, and  capturuig  every  soul  found  in  it; 
but,  owinc  to  a  sudden  flood  in  the  river,  from  a  recent  heavy 
rain,  the  Indians  of  another  village,  on  the  west  bank,  escajjcd. 
Ton  or  twelve  prisoners  were  picked  up  from  some  other 
towns  in  the  vicinity.  The  prisoners,  aim ng  whom  were  six- 
teen warriors,  were  placed  under  guard  until  night,  when  a 
council  o(  war  was  held  to  determine  their  &te.  The  decis- 
ion of  the  council  doomed  the  whole  sixteen  warriors  to  death. 
By  the  order  of  the  commander,  they  were  bound,  and  march- 
ed a  short  distance  below  the  town,  where  they  were  immedi* 
ately  dispatched  by  the  bayonet,  the  tomahawk,  and  the  spear  ;t 
after  which  they  were  all  scalped  accordmg  to  the  Indian  cus-' 
torn.  Such  are  the  horrors  of  savage  warfSm,  although  waged 
by  a  civilised  people. 

On  the  following  morning  a  fine-looking  chief  presented  him- 
self on  the  bank  of  the  river  as  a  messenger  of  peace,  and,  af- 
ter having  been  introduced  into  camp,  was  treacherously  mur- 
dered })y  a  man  naiaed  Wetzel  while  conversing  with  the 
commander.  Wetzel  approached  -with  a  tomahawk  conceal- 
ed under  his  hunting-shirt,  which  he  suddenly  drew,  and  cleft 
open  the  head  of  the  chief  with  a  single  blow,  so  that  he  in- 
stantly expired. 

At  noon  the  army  took  up  the  line  of  its  retrograde  march. 
The  Indian  prisoners,  about  twenty  in  number,  were  commit- 
ted to  the  custody  of  the  militia,  whose  thirst  for  blood  had  not 
been  satiated.   Ailer  proeeedhig  half  a  mile,  the  men  began  to 

•  Doddridge,  p.  29l»  m  '  t  Idem,  p.  292.. 
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kill  the  prisonerSi  and  in  a  short  time  they  had  dispatched  ail 
of  them  except  a  few  women  and  children,  who  were  spared 
to  be  subsequently  exchanged  for  an  equal  number  of  white 
prisonen  held  by  the  Indians.* 

Such  is  the  insatiable  revenge  which  exists  between  the  two 
races  of  men,  in  whom  the  utter  extermination  of  each  other 
is  the  only  sufficient  revenge.  In  all  the  mvasions  made  into 
the  Indian  country  for  the  last  three  years,  the  savage  chieft 
omitted  no  opportunity  of  deploring  the  existing  state  of  feel- 
ings between  the  white  and  the  red  men.  and  professing  their 
eai  uest  desire  of  peace  ;  yet  they  could  nut  accede  to  a  peace 
which  did  not  protect  their  country  from  the  occupation  of 
their  enemie«!.t 

The  people  of  Kentucky,  smarting  under  the  defeat  of  Colo- 
nel Bowman  last  summer,  and  the  more  recent  invasion  of  their 
country  by  the  savi^es  under  Captain  Bird,  determined  to  in- 
vade the  Shawanese  towns  on  the  Great  Miami  with  a  force 
adequate  to  the  object  in  view.  For  this  purpose,  a  regiment 
of  mounted  volunteers  had  assembled  at  the  falls;  and  in  the 
month  of  August  they  placed  themselves  under  the  command 
of  Colonel  George  Rogers  Clark,  ready  to  take  up  ^e  line  of 
march  for  the  Miami  towns.]: 

The  regiment  proceeded  up  the  Ohio,  on  the  Kentucky  shore, 
until  they  reached  the  mouth  of  Licldng  River.  Here  they 
crossed  over  to  the  present  site  of  Cincnmati,  where  they  erect- 
ed a  block  house  for  the  protection  of  some  military  stores  and 
a  few  \vnnndcd  ineii  of  (Juj)t:uii  M'Gary's  company,  who  had 
been  imprudently  and  rashly  led  by  their  commander  into  an 
Indian  ambuscade  on  the  iica  th  side  of  the  river.  This  block 
house  was  the  first  building  ever  erected  by  white  men  on  the 
site  of  Cincinnati.  This  being  completed  and  provided  with  a 
suitable  guard,  the  army  proceeded  northwardly  toward  the 
head  waters  of  the  Great  Miami.  With  the  celerity  so  charac> 
teristic  of  all  Colonel  Clark's  military  movements,  they  reached 
the  object  of  their  destination  unpercelved.  The  town  was 
taken  by  surprise,  and  the  troops  rushed  to  the  assaidt  After  a 
fierce  conflict,  the  brave  warriors  who  defended  the  town  were 
compelled  to  fly,  leaving  seventeen  of  their  number  dead  on  the 
field.  The  town  was  consumed  with  fire»  and  their  fiekis  of 
growing  com  were  utterly  destroyed. 

*  Doddridge,  p.  293.  t  Idem,  p.  945. 
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In  thiB  engagement  Colonel  Clark's  regiment  lost  seventeen 
men  lulled,  besides  several  severely  wounded,  a  certain  evi> 
dence  of  the  resolute  resistance  of  the  savages.* 

Captain  Hugh  M*Gary,  who,  by  his  rashness,  had  exposed 
his  men,  foolishly  crossing  the  river  and  marching  upon  the  In- 
dian shore,  was  the  man  who,  two  years  afterward,  brought  on 
the  disastrous  defeat  at  the  Blue  Licks.  He  was  courageous 
to  a  fault,  but  rash  in  the  extreme. 

After  the  destruction  of  the  principal  town  and  its  fields,  the 
expedition  ravaged  several  other  towns  upon  other  head  waters 
of  the  Miami,  and  spread  consternation  wherever  they  appear- 
ed. A  British  trading-podt,  on  a  branch  of  Mad  I^ver,  was 
likewise  taken  and  unceremoniously  destroyed.  The  regiment 
returned  to  the  fells,  having  fully  accomplished  the  object  of 
the  expediticm,  and  having,  for  the  present,  put-  an  eflbctoal 
check  to  the  Indian  incursions  from  this  quarter. 

This  year  the  uiilitia  of  Kentucky  were  organized  into  a 
brigade,  under  Bricradier-general  Clark.  The  brigade  othcers 
were  Colonels  Benjamm  Logan  and  John  Todd ;  Lieutenant- 
colonels  John  Floyd,  William  Pope,  Stephen  Trigg,  nnd  Dan« 
iel  Boone.t  General  Clark's  command  extended  to  the  banks 
of  the  IVfissisrippi. 

At  the  same  time,  emigrants  from  Viiginia  and  North  Caro» 
lina,  by  hundreds,  were  advancing  by  way  of  the  vrilderness 
road^  into  Kentucky^  through  Cumberland  Gap^  as  well  as  by 
the  northwestern  routes  to  the  Ohio  River*  The  Common* 
wealth  of  Virginia  never  receded  from  her  western  limits»and 
the  county  of  Illinois  was  rtil!  a  military  dependence  of  Virw 
ginia,  under  the  command  of  a  civil  coiaiuandant,  appointed  by 
the  executive  of  the  state. 

At  the  same  time,  Virginia  was  anxious  to  extend  her  au- 
thority to  the  Mississippi,  south  of  the  Ohio  River.  General 
Clark  was  accordingly  instructed  to  take  mihtary  possession 
of  the  extreme  western  limit  of  Kentucky.  Obediently  to  this 
ord^t  he  descended  the  Ohio  with  a  detachment  of  troops,  and 
took  possession  of  a  point  of  high  land  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Mississippi,  five  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  upon  which 
be  erected  Fort  Jefferson.''^  This  post  was  strongly  fortified, 
and  well  supplied  with  light  artillery.  After  its  completion, 

•  Mrir^hn?!,  vol  i.,  p.  110.  t  Bntlcr'g  Kentoc^,  p.  U4-1M. 
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Colonel  Clark  i^ced  it  under  the  commaild  of  Captain  George, 
with  a  garrison  of  one  hundred  men.  This  occupancy  on  the 
Lower  MissiBsippi  was  discontinued  the  following  year. 

This  arrangement  completed,  General  Clark,  with  two  com- 
panions, J  osiah  Harland  and  Harmon  Connolly,  all  dressed  and 
painted  in  Indian  style,  traversed  on  foot  the  wilderness  enst- 
ward  nearly  three  hundred  miles  to  Harrodsburg.  Armed 
with  rifle,  tomahawk,  and  scalping-knife,  sustained  by  jerked 
beef  and  parched  corn,  he  plodded  the  tedious  route  through 
desolate  forests,  swamps,  and  swollen  rivers,  crossing  the  Ten- 
nesiee  on  a  frail  raft,  evading  the  bunting  parties  of  the  savap 
gea»  and  finally  reaching  his  destination  in  sa^sty.* 

But  Fort  Jefferson  was  within  the  territory  claimed  by  the 
Chickasi  Indiana ;  the  fort  had  been  erected  without  their  con- 
aent»  and  their  reKnquishment  had  never  been  obtained  to  any 
portion  of  the  western  territory.  The  Chickasif  immediately 
remonstrated  against  the  aggression  upon  their  domains.  But 
the  commandant  had  no  authority  to  negotiate  with  them  on 
the  subject,  although,  as  it  subsequently  apju  ai  ed,  the  Governor 
of  Virginia  had  directed  the  purchase  of  a  site  for  the  fort  from 
the  Indians.  Tiieir  remonstrances  being  disregarded,  under 
the  promptings  of  Colbert,  a  Scotch  half-breed,  they  prepared 
to  repel  the  invaders  by  force. 

Dunng  the  past  year,  difficulties  had  arisen  between  the 
States  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolma  relative  to  their  respect* 
ive  limitB,  and  the  rights  of  the  inhabitants  as  io  property  and 
jurisdiction  in  the  western  settlements.  The  settlements  south 
of  Kentucky  River  had  been  made  under  a  doubt  whether  they 
would  fall  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Virginia  or  North  Caro- 
lina. So  rapidly  liad  they  advanced  to  the  West,  and  so  much 
had  the  state  government  been  engrossed  with  the  protection 
of  the  eastern  frontier  from  British  invasion^  and  the  western 
from  savage  warfare,  that  the  Imes  of  her  northern  and  south- 
ern limits  had  been  alike  neglected,  and  had  never  been  prop- 
erly surveyed  and  designated. 

The  line  which  divided  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  was 
the  parallel  of  86^  W  north  latitude,  and  this  had  n^ver  been 
ascertained.  To  ascertam  the  latitude,  and  to  designate  the 
proper  boundary  Une  between  the  two  states,  each  state  ap 
pointed  one  commissioner:  Colonel  Richard  Henderson  on  the 
part  of  North  Carolina,  and  Dr.  Walker  on  that  of  Virginia. 

*  Buder,  p.  115,  116. 
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These  gentlemen  disagreed  in  their  respective  lines,  and  the 
question  of  boundary  was  not  conclusively  settled  for  several 
yean  afterward.  Colonel  Henderson  abandoned  his  survey 
beibre  it  was  completedt  while  Dr.  Walker  completed  his  Unie 
westward  to  the  Tennenee  River,  about  sixty  miles  above  its 
month.  Descending  the  Tennessee  and  Ohio  to  the  Mississippi, 
he  there  ascertained  that  the  parallel  of  86^  W  wotdd  intersect 
the  Mississippi,  and  not  the  Ohio.*  This  line  is  the  basis  of  the 
present  soatbam  Jimit  of  Kentocky. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

XlfDIAN    WARS    ON    THE    OHIO. — EXTEXSIOV    OF    THE  AMERICAN 
SETTLEMENTS  EAST  AND  SOUTH  OK  TUK  OfllC— ^D.  1781  TO 

.  1784. 

Ai^wmttU.— Seven  Winter  of  1780-41.— Searai^  liiKfli<Hffliy  — Kitntwipky  ^ItMbiI  fate 

three  Counties. — Indian  Hostilitios  on  Bear  crasi  Creek. — Attack  on  Booue's  and 
M'Alee'i  Stations. ~ Indians  oontemptate  utter  Deatructioii  of  Kentucky  Settle- 
vmtBs — OlnckaaAs  attaek  Fort  Jefferson  in  1780.— Coonties  of  Kentucky  orgautxed. 
—Qmml  Ctaffk'*  gantesit  D^foiae  te  Hm  OUo  Bivav-Ab«ttdMi»  Cra|w  cT  1781. 
— Indian  Hostilities  renewed  iu  the  Spring  of  1782. — Estill's  Defeat. — Ln.it  Survivor 
of  his  Party. — Indiiin  Hostilities  continued.— -Lahprty'??  I)rff»nt  Tndinn  Invasion,  on- 
der  Simuo  Girty,  on  Bryant's  Station. — Disastrous  Battle  ot  Biuu  Lick*. — Colonel  X«0- 
g«ii  Mm  tfie  '  Copper  0>ao.— Settlemenia  of  Watt  Attgnate  hunaaoi^ 
Wheeling  Campaign  against  the  Moravian  Towns. — Horrible  Massacre  of  peaceable 
lAdiana. — Former  Position  of  the  Moravian  Towns — Prcvioos  Admonitions  Tieirlertod. 
— LhsastroQS  Campaign  against  Moravians  on  Saudoskyd — Cokmel  Crawford  and  Dr. 
Xittght  captured. —'Bsaovlion  end  horrid  Tortniv  of  Coiooel  Grawfard.  —  BritUi 
Ageaty  (ha  Soorce  of  Indian  hostilities.— Attack  cm  Whe^n^  Vort,  and  oo  Bioe'a 
Port  Lover  Ohio. — GcDcral  Clark  invn  li  s  the  Indian  Coontry  in  17 "9 —Effects  of 
this  Invasifm. — Domestic  Prosperity  of  Kentucky. — Settlements  extend  North  of 
Lkdung.— Flood  of  Emigration  sets  into  Kentucky.— The  "  District  of  Kentucky*  or- 
gnisad.^Paafio  with  Giaat  Britaia  aawmnead^BslaBt  oT  Ifaa  Kantaeky  8allb> 
ments  in  1783. — Population  and  Moral  Condition  of  the  Settlements. — Scttletneate 

axteod  North  of  I»icking  Biver  in  1764-85. — Settlements  in  Wettem  Virginia. 

• 

[A.D.  176L]  Tbb  vinter  of  1760-81  wBs  unusually  pro- 
tracted and  severe ;  Indian  depredations  and  murders  for  a 

time  were  suspended,  and  the  people  enjoyed  a  temporary  res- 
pit  from  harassing  alarms;  the  crops  of  the  jM^evious  year  had 
been  greatly  injured,  and,  in  many  cases,  entirely  destroyed  by 
the  Indjans  ;  the  domestic  stork  of  cnttle  and  hogs  had  been 
killed ;  the  supplies  of  salt,  and  other  indispensable  requisites 
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of  new  settlements,  had  been  exhausted,  and  the  whole  popular 
tton  of  Kentucky  was  now  on  the  verge  of  absolute  want 
Such  was  the  state  of  things  in  the  settlements,  when  opening 
spring  enabled  the  savages  to  resume  hostilities.  The  whole 
line  of  frontier  settlements  in  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  Ken- 
tucky was  simultaneously  assailed  by  marauding  parties  of  In- 
dians distributed  n\ons:  this  extensive  frontier.  Terror  and 
consternation  were  only  the  precursors  of  havoc  and  desola- 
tion. The  whole  couiUry  was  again  thrown  into  a  state  of 
preparation  to  repel  the  invaders  at  every  point. 

Agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  preceding  year,  the  county  of  Kentucky  was  divided  into 
three  counties,  designated  by  the  act  as  the  •*  counties  of  Je^ 
ferson,  Fayette,  and  Lancoln."  The  comity  of  Jefferson  com- 
prised all  the  country,  lying  on  the  Ohio  River,  between  the 
Kentucky  an4  Green  Rivers,  presenting  a  frontier  of  more  than 
two  hundred  miles  along  the  Ohio.  The  county  of  Payette 
comprised  the  country  on  the  northeast  side  of  Kentucky  Riv- 
er,  and  cxlending  to  the  Big  Sandy,  presenting  a  frontier  coast 
of  equal  extent  on  the  Ohio.  The  county  nl  I^incoln  comprised 
all  the  southeastern  portion  of  the  present  State  of  Kentuciiy. 
These  extensive  counties  were  orgnnized  with  a  civil  and  mil- 
itary government,  similar  to  other  couniics  in  Virginia,  and,  like 
many  of  the  v^estem  counties,  they  comprised  extensive  regions 
of  uninhabited  country.* 

The  first  Indian  incurnons  into  Kentucky  took  place  early  in 
March,  and  were  directed  against  Jefferson  county.  Several 
persons  were  killed  during  that  month*  Among  the  most  con- 
spicuous of  those  who  suffered  in  the  opening  campaign  were 
Colonel  Lynn,  and  Captains  Tipton  and  Chapman,  of  the  Bear- 
grass  settlements.  A  party  of  fiAeen  men  having  set  out  in 
pursuit  of  one  of  the  marauding  bands  of  Indians,  was  surprised 
near  the  Ohio,  on  the  waters  of  Bear-grass  Creek,  and  were 
severely  defeated  by  the  Indians,  with  the  loss  of  nine  men 
killed,  and  one  wounded. 

In  April,  a  station  settled  by  Squire  Boone,  near  the  site  of 
the  present  town  of  Shelbyville,  was  alarmed  by  signs  of  In- 
dians, and  the  occupants  deserting  it,  sought  safety  at  the 
itronger  settlements  on  Bear-grass  Creek.  While  on  this  route, 
a  party  of  men,  encumbered  with  the  women^  children,  house- 
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hold  goods,  and  cattle,  were  attacked  by  the  Indians,  who  kill* 
ed  several  persons,  and  dispersed  the  remainder  in  the  recesses 
of  the  forest  To  reTenge  this  outrage,  Colonel  John  Floydt 
with  twenty-fire  men  collected  fi'om  the  vicinity  of  the  faJIs, 
went  in  pursuit  of  the  Indians,  but  soon  fell  into  an  ambuscade, 
and  was  defeated  with  the  loss  of  half  his  men.* 

Early  in  May,  a  party  of  Indians  appeared  before  M*Afe6's 
Station,  and,  after  a  brisk  skirmish  with  a  few  men,  who  re- 
treated to  the  fort,  a  fierce  attack  was  commenced,  and  con- 
tinued with  vigor  for  nearly  two  hours,  when  |)ers*ins  from 
uther  stations  in  the  vicinity,  apprised  of  the  attack,  came  to 
the  relief  of  their  friends,  who  were  thus  enabled  to  defeat  the 
.  Indians  within  one  mile  of  the  fort.  In  this  affair,  one  white 
man  was  killed  and  one  mortally  wounded ;  the  Indians  lost 
six  or  seven  killed,  besides  their  woonded-f 

M*Afee's  Station,  although  a  frontier  post,  was  not  again 
molested  by  them.  The  hostOe  incursions  of  these  marauding 
bands  against  other  points  of  the  settlements  also  became  less 
frequent  during  the  remainder  of  this  year,  and  Kentucky 
again,  for  a  time,  enjoyed  comparative  tranquillity  from  Indian 
invasions;  but  it  was  only,  the  deceptive  calm  before  the  deso- 
lating storm ;  the  savages  were  only  preparing  for  more  im* 
portant  operations. 

The  Indians  had  perceived  that  their  detached  predatory  in- 
cursions by  small  parties,  however  harassing  they  might  be  to 
the  whites,  did  not  check  the  increase  of  their  settlements. 
They  saw  that,  in  spite  of  all  their  hostilities,  all  their  maraud-  • 
ing  incursknis,  and  all  their  persevering  eficnrts  in  this  way  to 
check  the  advance  of  the  whites  from  the  east  side  of  the  mount- 
ains, tbor  numbers  daily  increased  by  the  arrival  of  additional 
emigrants ;  the  number  of  dwdlings  and  fortified  stations  like* 
lyise  increased,  and  the  surveyors  were  again  busily  employed 
measuring  tfie  land.  This  kuier  circumsiauce,  from  the  lirst 
occupancy  by  the  whites,  had  always  been  a  hated  omen  and 
a  siire  precursor  of  the  entire  loss  of  their  territories.  Nor  had 
the  whites  been  satisfied  in  defending  their  settlements  east 
and  south  of  the  Ohio ;  they  had  sent  several  expeditions  into 
the  heart  of  the  Indian  country  north  of  the  Ohio,  and  had  burn- 
ed their  towns,  laid  waste  their  fields,  and  reduced  their  women 
and  children  to  wretchedness  and  want  Their  kvorite  hnnt> 
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tug-grounds  south  of  the  Ohio  were  abeady  in  the  oecupancy 
of  the  whites,  who  were  never  known  to  recede  from  their  ad* 
ranees ;  and  so  long  as  their  forts  remained^the  people  would 
hold  the  countryrUid  the  surveyors  would  measure  off  the  land 
for  fields  and  residences.  It  was  in  yain  to  invade  their  set- 
tlements by  small  bands,  who  could  not  lake  and  destroy  the 
torts.  Hence  it  was  evident  to  them  that  they  must  g"ive  up 
the  contest  in  Kentucky,  or  they  must  bring  their  whole  united 
force,  and,  by  one  grand  ellort.  recover  the  country,  with  the 
destruction  of  the  forts  and  the  extermmalion  of  the  whites. 
The  latter  plan  was  adopted  by  the  leading  chteis  of  the  Shaw- 
anese  tribe »  and  during  the  remainder  of  the  year  they  were 
unremitting  in  their  effi)rts  to  bring  about  a  general  concert  of 
action  among  all  the  northwestern  tribes  £>r  a  grand  exter- 
minating invasion  during  the  next  summer.  In  this  they  had 
the  approbation  and  encouragement  of  British  agents  and  offi- 
cers at  Detroit  and  on  the  Maumee,  who  assured  them  of  the 
powerful  aid  of  their  great  ally  **  George  IIL,  by  the  grace  of 
God  king  of  Great  Britain,"  &c.* 

While  the  plan  of  this  grand  invasion  was  in  contemplaliou, 
and  the  preparations  were  secretly  proLrreysing,  it  was  deemed 
expedient  to  keep  the  frontier  settlements  in  a  state  of  alarm 
and  apprehension,  with  a  renewal  of  desultory  hostilities  by 
detached  bands.  ' 

In  the  mean  time,  Kentucky  was  threatened  with  a  war  from 
the  Southern  Indians.  Fort  Jefferson*  as  has  been  before  ob- 
served, had  been  built  the  previous  year  upon  the  territory  of 
the  Chickas&  Indians,  without  their  consent  So  soon  as  it  had 
been  known  to  them,  they  had  ibrmally  remonstrated  agahut, 
this  invasion  of  their  territory.  This  remonstrance  being  dis- 
regarded, they  prepared  to  re})el  the  invaders  by  force.  Ac- 
cordingly, early  in  the  following  autumn,  when  the  garrison 
was  reduced  to  about  thirty  men,  most  of  whom  were  invalids, 
the  fort  was  invested  by  a  larrre  force  of  Chickasa  Indians,  led 
on  by  Colbert,  a  half-breed  chief  of  Scotch  extraction.  During 
six  days  the  siege  was  pressed  with  much  vigor,  and  frequent 
assaults  were  made  by  the  savages,  who  were  as  often  driven 
back  by  the  artillery  loaded  with  grape  and  musket-balls.  At 
length  the  garrison  was  relieved  from  its  perilous  condition  by 
the  arrival  of  General  Clark,  vrith  a  re-enforcement  from  Kai^ 

*  Manhall'i  Kentucky,  vol.  I,  p.  118. 
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kulMf  and  a  supply  of  ammunition  and  provinons.  The  In- 
dians  weie  thus  compelled  to  abandon  the  aiege  and  retira.* 

Soon  afterward,  the  Governor  of  Virginia  isf  ued  inBtruotions 
to  General  Clark  to  abandon  and  dismantle  the  fort,  it  being 
onneceeaary  lor  defeuie»  and  serving  only  as  a  source  of  boe- 
lility  with  the  Indians.  The  order  was  obeyed,  and  the  hostil- 
ity of  the  Chickasas  ceased. f  • 

The  ultimate  j  hms  of  the  nortiiwestern  savages  were  un- 
known to.  the  people  of  Kentucky  until  late  in  the  fi>ilowing 
winter.  In  rluj  mean  time,  emigrants  continued  to  arrive  in 
great  numbers  from  the  we  stern  parts  of  A'irginia,  Pennsylva- 
nia and  Maryland.  Population  extended,  under  the  protection 
of  new  stations,  in  the  more  exposed  frontier  settlements,  while 
organization  of  the  civil  goyemment  was  gradually  extended 
over  them*  in  the  establishment  of  regular  county  court8»  with 
a  qualified  jurisdictian  in  conunon-plea  cases,  reserving  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  district  courts  near  the  capital  all  important 
civil  cases,  together  with  crimmal  and  capital  oflkises. 

General  Clark  having  been  appointed  to  superintend  the 
general  defense  of  Kentucky,  and  relieved  from  his  command 
on  the  Mississippi,  now  began  to  put  in  operation  his  plans  of 
froulier  defense  for  the  settlements  near  the  Ohio  River. 

A  portion  ol  his  plan  of  defense  comprised  a  large  floating 
battery  of  gun-boats,  mounted  with  several  pieces  of  artillery, 
and  garrisoned  by  a  strong  detachment  of  light  troops  and  ri' 
fiemen,  who  could  debark  at  any  point  to  encounter  the  sav- 
ages hovering  near  the  Ohio.  This  battery  was  removed  from 
ptomt  to  point  on  the  Ohio,  between  the  mouth  of  Licking  Riv*> 
•r  and  the  ■'falW  which  had  now  become  the  most  exposed 
frontier  of  Kentucky.  This  new  species  of  defense  greatly  in- 
terrupted the  operations  of  the  Indians  against  the  Kentucky 
settlements,  and  afforded  comparative  security  against  their 
liequeiit  incursions. 

The  year  1781  had  yielded  abnndant  crops  of  wheat,  corn, 
and  vegetables  of  all  kinds,  and  plenty  once  more  smiled  upon 
the  new  settlements.  The  autumn  broncrht  with  it  great  num- 
bers of  emigrants  for  permanent  residence  ;  and  many  of 
them  were  in  good  circumstances^  and  well  qualified  to  be  val- 
uable members  of  the  new  and  rising  state,  whose  intellect  and 
talents  contributed  greatly  toward  the  building  up  of  the  new 
commonwealth  a  few  years  afterward. 

*  Bote,  pw  lis.  t  Iffttihill't  KotMikj,  vol  Iw  p.  1 19. 
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[A.D.  1782.]  Early  in  the  following  spring,  the  Indians  re- 
sumed their  hostile  incursions  against  the  settlements,  and  pred* 
atory  bands  began  to  infest  the  vicinities  of  the  frontier  sta- 
tions in  March  and  April.  On  the  80th  of  March  a  party  of 
twenty-five  Wyandots  invested  ^EstilTs  StatSonv"  on  the  Boadi 
side  of  Kentucky  lUver.  Having  killed  Miss  Gass,  and  all  the 
cattle  ud  the  vicinity»  they  retired  with  one  captive  negro. 
Captain  Estill,  ignorant  of  their  numbers,  proceeded  to  raise  a 
party  of  twenty-five  iiieii,  and  set  oiT  in  pursuit  of  the  retiring 
enemy.  Following  their  trail  as  far  as  Hingston's  Fork,  a  le  w 
miles  beluw  Little  Mountain,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Miniiit  Ster- 
ling, Montgoniery  county,  on  the  2'2d  of  March  he  came  sud- 
denly upon  the  enemy.  The  Indians  were  Wyandots,  a  tribe 
that  are  never  known  to  retreat  or  to  surrender.  A  desperate 
contest  immediately  commenced.  Each  opposing  party  being 
equal  in  numbers»  the  contest  was,  indeed,  so  many  individual 
rencounters,  "each  man  to  his  tree,  and  every  man  to  his  man." 
A  more  sanguinary  conflict  has  not  been  seen  in  all  the  West 
For  two  hours  the  deadly  strife  raged,  and  half  the  combat- 
ants  were  among  the  slain.  Victory  leaned  toward  the  white  ' 
man,  when  an  unfortunate  manoeuver,  if  not  "an  inglorious 
flight,'*  deprived  Captain  Estill  of  one  half  his  surviving  force. 
Lieutenant  Miller,  with  six  men,  supposed  to  have  been  en- 
deavoring to  gain  the  enemy's  flank,  disappeared  from  the  con- 
test. This  gave  tiie  Indians  the  ascendency,  and  the  strife 
was  soon  finished.  Captain  Estill,  in  a  dt'iidly  stniL^irK^  with 
a  powerful  warrior,  received  the  knife  oi  \m  antagonist  m  his 
heart,  just  after  his  arm  gave  way  at  a  former  fracture,  and 
that  instant  the  Indian  received  his  death  from  Joseph  Proc- 
tor's unerring  rifle.* 

The  survivors  were  compelled  to  make  a  precipitate  retreat, 
leaving  nine  of  their  companions  and  their  commander  dead 
upon  the  ground. 

Nearly  one  half  of  the  Indians  had  likewise  fllllen,  when  Mil- 
lei^s  defection  turned  the  scale  in  their  fiivor. 

The  usefulness  and  popularity  of  Captain  Estill ;  the  deep 
and  universal  sensibility  excited  by  the  premature  death  of  a 

•  See  biographical  sketch  and  obituary  notice,  in  the  "Wmtem  Christian  Advo- 
cate," FebruajT)-  7,  1845.   In  Fixnt^t  Life  of  Bocme,  the  name  of  "  Aabton"  u  erron^- 
MtilsriuadiBilsadornrtilL  Tht  hingnphtntl  rtrtrti.  In  tha  TTiwtmn  Chrtwiiii  hA 
vocate,  from  tlie  pen  of  W.  G.  MaDtgomery,  asiomef  the  29d  of  Ifaidv  1781i  u  tibs 
|rMiMd«t0«(£atiU't4«fiMt  Maahatt  and  Batlvr  giva  it  to  May. 
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eitixen  to  gallant  and  bo  beloved ;  the  character  of  his  associ- 
ates in  the  battle ;  the  masterly  skill  and  chivalric  daring  dis- 
played 111  the  coutest ;  tlie  trriei  and  despondence  produced  by 
the  catastrophe,  all  coiurifjute  to  give  to  "Estill's  defeat''  a 
most  signal  notoriety  among  the  early  settlers. 

The  memory  of  the  brave  but  unfortunate  Captain  Estill  is 
perpetuated  by  the  state  in  the  name  of  one  of  her  counties.* 

The  last  surviving  hero  of  this  memorable  defeat  was  Jo- 
seph Proctor,  who  had  distmguished  himself  by  bis  deliberate 
courage  in  the  contest.  He  Hved,  beloved  by  all,  until  the  3d 
of  December,  1844,  when  he  died,  in  the  ninetieth  year  of  his 
age,  fill!  of  honors,  m  Estill  county,  Kentucky,  where  he  had 
boen  a  Christian  minister  more  than  fifty  years.  In  commemp 
oration  of  his  youthful  valor  and  his  henuc  deeds,  he  was  bur* 
led  with  military  honors  by  the  volunteer  companies  of  two 
counties,  and  attended  by  a  concourse  of  one  thousand  of  his  fel- 
low-citizens. A  native  of  North  Carolina,  he  had  been  a  prom- 
inent and  courageous  defender  of  Kentucky  h  oni  1778  to  1782, 
and  liad  fought  side  by  side  with  Uuone,  Calloway,  and  Logan. 

Aii^ong  the  disasters  which  betel  I  the  Ohio  frontier  this 
spring,  we  must  not  omit  the  melancholy  late  of  a  detachment 
of  regular  troops,  which  was  descending  the  river  to  Fort 
Steuben,  at  the  Falls  of  Ohio,  to  re-enforce  the  gan-ison  at 
that  place.  Captain  Laberty,  with  one  hundred  and  seve>n 
men,  had  advanced  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Miami, 
when  he  was  attacked  by  a  large  body  of  Indians  a  short  dis- 
tance below  that  stream.  Ailer  a  taive  resistance,  he  was 
finally  compelled  to  escape  with  the  loss  of  nearly  half  his  de- 
tachment, riain  by  the  savages*  This  defeat  is  commemorat- 
ed on  the  Ohio  by  a  small  creek  near  the  scene  of  the  disas- 
ter, which  is  still  known  as  Lahertv's  Creek. 

The  Shawanese,  Delawares,  and  Wyandots  continued  to 
make  their  incursions,  and  to  spread  terror  among  the  frontier 
stations.  A  party  of  more  than  twenty  Indians  presented 
themselves  before  Hoy's  Station,  destroyed  the  caiiie,  took 
several  prisoners,  and  then  retired.  Soon  alter,  Captam  Hold- 
er, with  seventeen  men,  set  out  in  pursuit  of  them,  and  after 
following  their  trail  about  twenty  miles,  he  overtook  the  In- 
dians on  the  second  day,  near  the  Upper  Blue  Licks.  A  sharp 
conflict  ensued,  when  Captain  Holder  and  his  party  were  com- 

*  0M  MwriMll,  vol  L,  ^  ISS-US.  Ak(vBQdir,p.lS».lS4.  S  lUnhill'a  B«|mtts. 
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pelled  to  retreat  precipitately*  with  the  Iom  of  four  men  iuiled 
and  wounded.   The  loss  of  the  Indians  was  not  ascertained.* 
Indian  depredations  and  successes  against  Kentucky  became 
alarming.   They  were  effected  generally  by  parties  of  five  or 

six  penetrating  into  the  heart  of  the  country,  prowling  unseeo 

for  diiys  until  a  fiital  stroke  could  be  made.  Large  bodies  of 
savages,  liowever,  hovered  near  the  Ohio  River,  whose  spies 
observed  lUl  the  movements  on  the  river,  and,  when  opportu- 
nity ofi'ered,  never  failed  to  make  a  bold  effort  beibre  they  re- 
tired. 

Karly  in  the  spring,  a  man  was  shot  by  an  Indian  m  a  held 
adjoining  the  present  site  of  Lexington ;  the  Indian,  howevoTt 
was  killed  while  scalping  his  victini.t  Another  white  man  was 
killed  and  scalped  by  an  Indian  about  one  mile  from  LexingtaOt 
on  the  road  to  M*Conners  Station.  Other  occurrences  of  a 
sunilar  character  were  only  the  preludes  to  more  important 
movements  on  the  part  of  the  hostile  Indians. 

In  the  mean  timctthe  grand  confederate  army  of  Indians 
was  assembling  a£  Chillicothe,  from  which  they  were  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  invasion  of  Kentucky.  About  the  first  of  August, 
the  savages,  to  the  liumber  of  five  hundred  warriors,  collected 
from  the  northwestern  tribes,  as  well  as  from  the  Cherokees, 
were  assembled  at  Old  Chillicothe.  all  painted  and  equipped 
for  war.  They  were  led  on  hy  two  degenerate  white  men, 
known  as  Simon  Girty  and  Colonel  M*Key.  men  in  the  British 
interest  at  Detroit,  and  who  had  been  active  in  stirring  up  the 
northwestern  Indians  to  commit  their  horrid  atrocities  upon  the 
border  population. 

On  the  eve  of  their  departure  for  the  invasion  of  Kentucky, 
Simon  Girty  made  a  harangue  in  the  presence  of  the  Indian 
host,  and  encouraged  them,  with  all  his  powers  of  eloquence, 
to  seuEe  upon  the  present  occasion  to  exterminate  the  hn^^hdfe 
rebels,  the  enemies  of  their  frither,  the  British  kmg,  from  their 
iavorite  hunting-grounds,  which  the  Great  Spirit  had  prepared 
for  his  red  children.  After  inflaming  their  avarice  and  revenge 
to  the  highest  pitch,  he  ceased,  and  the  deep  tones  of  the  war- 
whoop  were  their  approving  response.J  ' 

In  a  few  days,  the  frontier  settlements,  ignorant  of  the 
extent  of  the  hostile  preparations  against  ihem,  as  well  ns  of 
the  route  by  which  they  were  approaching,  were  alarmed 
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by  the  ad?ttnced  parties  of  the  inyadtng  anny.  On  the  15th 
of  August  this  formidable  hoet  of  savage  warriors  present- 
ed themselves  before  Bryant's  Station,  on  the  south  bank  of 

Elk-horn  Creek,  not  iar  from  the  present  road  leading  from 
Lexington  to  Maysville.  The  station  comprised  about  forty 
cabins,  in  three  parailel  lines,  and  connected  by  strong  palisades, 
in  ibe  usual  form  of  a  stockade  fort.  The  garrison  consisted 
of  about  fifty  mru,  s  tnie  of  whom  were  absent  at  different 
points  in  the  vicinity  when  the  attack  was  first  made.  The 
fort  was  closely  invested  for  two  days,  during  which  time  the 
besiegers  killed  all  the  cattle,  and  kept  up  a  continual  fire  of 
small  arms  upon  the  fort,  besides  numerous  attempts  to  fire  the 
buildings,  by  shooting  blazing  arrows  upon  the  roofi,  and  throw* 
ing  burning  torches  upon  the  wooden  indosures.  On  the  fourth 
day,  after  having  sustained  a  loss  of  about  thbrty  warriors  in 
their  different  assaults,  and  having  failed  to  effect  any  serious 
injury  to  the  fort  and  garrison,  they  retired  toward  the  lower 
Blue  Licks,  passing  along  the  Great  Buffalo  Trace,  by  the  way 
of  Martin's  and  Ruddle's  Staiicms,  which  they  had  destroyed 
two  years  before.  In  their  retreat,  contrary  to  the  customary 
Indian  tactics,  they  made  no  effort  to  conceal  their  trace,  but 
rather  seemed  to  invite  pursuit  and  encounter. 

In  the  mean  time,  Colonel  Todd,  of  Lexington,  had  assem- 
bled several  companies,  under  their  cespective  ofilcers,  amount 
ing  in  all  to  one  hundred  and  eighty-two  mounted  men,  for  the 
relief  of  the  station.  On  the  16th  they  reached  the  station,  and 
found  the  Indians  had  retired.  Without  waiting  for  further 
re-enforcements,  which  were  expected,  it  was  resolved  to  march 
in  immediate  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  Not  an  Indian  was  seen 
until  the  troop  reached  the  banks  of  Licking  Uivei,  at  the 
Lower  Blue  Licks.  After  some  delay,  disregardinc^  the  pru- 
dent counsel  of  Colonel  Daniel  Boone,  who  believed  an  am- 
buscade near,  the  whole  army  marched  forward  across  the 
river,  under  the  fatal  influence  of  Major  M'Gary*s  example: 
he,  spurring  his  horse  forward,  exclaimed,  Those  who  are 
not  cowards,  follow  me,  and  I  will  show  you  where  the  In- 
dians are  T'  The  whole  troop  passed  the  ford  without  order 
or  concert,  and  entered  upon  a  narrow  ridge  almost  en- 
circted  by  the  river,  and  covered  with  stunted  forest-trees 
and  cedar  undergrowth.  The  Indians,  who  lay  concealed  on 
each  side  of  the  ridge,  opened  a  heavy  fire  upon  the  advancing 
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column,  which  was  placed  fairly  between  two  fires,  each  of 
'  which  more  than  equalled  their  own  Tinniber*  Xhen^ifouj^t 
bravely  for  about  ten  minutes,  when  they  were  thrown  into 
confusion»  and  every  roan  used  his  utmost  eiertions  to  force 
his  way  back  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  through  the  nar- 
row descent  to  the  ford.  As  they  crowded  promiscuously 
along,  the  fire  of  the  pursuing  Indians  did  prodigious  execution, 
mowing  down  the  men  by  scores.  The  Indians  pressed  for- 
ward in  every  direction,  and,  crossing  the  river  abuve  and  be- 
low the  ford,  attempted  to  intercept  their  retreat.  The  flight 
necessarily  became  a  perfect  rout,  and  the  victorious  Indians 
continued  the  pursuit  for  twenty  miles.  Sucti  was  the  •*  Jis- 
astr*>us  battle  of  the  Blue  Lick??.*'  which  continued  only  about 
ten  minutes.  Sixty  men  were  killed  on  the  spot,  and  seven 
were  taken  captive  by  the  savages.  Among  the  slain  were 
Colonel  Toddt  Lieutenant-colonel  Trigg,  and  Majors  M*Bride 
and  Harlan. 

On  the  dOth  of  August,  Colonel  Logan»  who  was  only  a  few 
hours  behind  the  advanced  detachment,  reached  the  battle* 
ground  with  his  comroan4  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  men ;  but 
the  work  was  done ;  the  &te  of  his  fiiends  and  feUow-sddiers 
was  sealed.  The  most  he  could  do  was  to  view  and  weep 
over  the  scene  of  carnage,  and  bury  the  mangled  and  disfigured 
botiies  of  the  slain.*  The  loss  of  the  Indians  was  said  to  be 
about  equal  to  that  of  the  Kentuckians,  or  about  sixty  killed  and 
wounded.  This  was  the  severest  bl  nv  that  Kenturk}  had  yet 
experienced  from  the  hostile  Indi  ins.  The  whole  country  was 
filled  with  consternation,  grief,  and  mourninir,  for  in  this  bloody 
tragedy  every  family  near  Lexington  had  lost  a  member. 

While  these  things  were  transpiring  south  of  the  Ohio,  hos- 
tilities had  been  ahnost  incessant  upon  the  eastern  side  of  the 
river,  above  and  below  Wheeling.  The  settlements  along  the 
river  and  upon  the  Monongahela  had  been  greatly  harassed  by 
repeated  incursions,  which  had  not  been  intermitted,  as  usual, 
during  the  winter  months.  The  weather,  during  the  greater 
part  of  February,  had  been  uncommonly  fine,  to  that  the  war 
parties  from  the  Sandusky  River  had  visited  the  settlements 
earlier  than  usual.  Several  families  had  been  killed  in  the 
latter  part  of  February.  From  the  early  period  at  which  these 
fatal  visitations  had  taken  place,  many  were  led  to  believe  that 

*  Baaeft  Koitackj.  p.  136-190. 
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the  murderers  were  either  Moravians  from  the  Muskingum,  or 
that  the  war  parties  liad  spent  the  whiter  at  the  Moravian 
towns,  to  be  convenient  for  their  spring  operations.  If  either 
conclusion  were  correct,  the  Moravian  towns  were  dangeroot 
in  the  safety  of  the  settlements,  and  shqold  be  destroyed. 
Under  this  impressioDt  an  expedition  was  hastily  prepared  for 
the  fatal  enterprise.  Badh  man  famished  himself  with  his  own 
arms,  ammonitioii,  and  provisions^  and  some  with  horses.  In 
this  manner,  nearly  ninety  volunteers  assembled,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Colonel  David  WOliamson,  in  the  Mmgo  Bottom,  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Ohio  River.  The  second  day's  march 
brought  them  to  tlie  middle  Moravian  town,  called  Gnadenhut- 
teu,  where  they  encamped  for  the  night.  In  the  morning,  having 
ascertained  that  there  were  Indians  on  each  side  of  the  river, 
the  men  were  divided  into  three  parties,  so  as  completely  to 
surround  the  town  from  both  sides  of  the  river.  When  they 
reached  the  town,  they  found  a  large  party  of  Indians  in  the 
field  gathering  com.  Professing  peace  and  friendship  for  the 
Indians,  they  informed  them  that  they  had  come  to  take  them 
t6  Fort  Pitt  for  their  protection.  The  Indians  immediately  sur- 
raidered,  delivered  up  their  arms,  and,  appearing  l|ighly  pleased 
.  with  the  prospect  of  their  removal,  began  immediately  to  pre- 
pare breakfast  for  the  white  men  and  for  themselves  previous 
to  their  juumey.  A  detachment  was  sent  to  Salem,  another 
town  not  far  off,  to  bring  the  Indians  of  tliai  town  also.  They, 
like  those  of  the  fir5!t  town,  were  found  gathering  their  com, 
and  were  cariied  tn  Gnadenhutten.  The  whole  number  from 
both  towns  were  confined  in  two  houses  under  a  strong  guard. 

After  the  prisoners  were  thus  secured,  a  council  of  war  was 
held  to  decide  upon  their  doom.  The  ofRcers,  unwilling  to  in* 
cor  the  whole  respcmsibility  of  the  terrible  decision,  agreed  to 
refer  the  question  to  the  whole  number  of  men  engaged  in  the 
expedition.  The  n^en  were  accordingly  paraded  in  a  line,  and 
the  commandant.  Colonel  Williamson,  then  put  the  following 
question  to  them:  Shall  the  Moravian  Indians  be  taken  pris- 
oners to  Pittsburgh,  or  shall  they  be  put  to  death  t  All  those 
-who  are  in  favor  of  saving  their  lives,  step  forward  nnd  iljiin 
a  front  rank."  Only  sixteen  or  eighteen  stepped  forward.  The 
line  fi>r  venge:iiirp  trreatly  outnumhered  that  of  mercy,  and 
the  fate  of  the  innocent  and  defenseless  Indians  was  sealed. 
They  were  informed  that  they  must  prepare  for  death.  They 
Vol.  IL— I 
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were  not  surprised  at  tlio  siitrmions  ;  for,  from  the  moment  they 
were  placed  in  the  guard-in niso.  they  anticipated  their  fate,  and 
had  commenced  their  devouuns  with  hymns,  prayers,  and  ex- 
hortations to  each  other  to  place  a  firm  reliance  upon  the 
mercy  of  the  Savior  of  men. 

**When  their  fate  was  announced  to  them,  these  devoted 
people  embraced  and  kissed  each  other,  and,  bedewing  each 
other's  faces  and  bosoms  with  their  tears,  asked  ]>ardon  of  the 
brothers  and  sisters  for  any  offense  they  may  have  committed 
through  life*  Thus  at  peace  with  God  and  each  other,  they 
reptied  to  those  who,  impatient  for  the  slaughter,  demanded 
'  whether  they  were  ready  to  die^'  that,  having  commended 
their  souls  to  God,  they  were  read}  to  die.*** 

Suffice  it  to  say,  that  in  a  few  minutes  these  two  slaughter- 
houses, as  they  were  then  called,  exhibited  in  their  ghastly  inte- 
rior the  mangled  and  bleeding  remauis  of  these  poor  unluriunate 
people,  of  all  ages  and  sexes,  from  the  aged,  gray-headed  pa- 
rent down  to  the  helpless  infant  at  its  mother's  breast;  all 
dishoiiMK  (i  by  the  fatal  wounds  of  the  tomahawk,  war-club, 
mallet,  speiir,  and  scalping-knifo."f 

"  The  number  of  the  slain,  as  reported  by  the  men  on  their 
return  from  the  campaign,  was  about  oirrhty-eight ;  the  Mora- 
vian account,  which  is  more  correct,  no  doubt,  makes  it  ninety- 
six.  Of  these,  sixty-two  were  grown  persona,  of  whom  one- 
third  were  women ;  the  remaining  thirty-four  were  children. 
Of  this  entire  number,  about  five  were  shot  on  their  first  ap- 
proach to  surround  the  town.  A  few  of  the  men,  who  wero 
supposed  to  be  warriors,  were  taken  fi-om  the  slaughter-houses 
to  be  tomahawked.**  These  suffered  without  resistance,  ex- 
cept one,  who  resisted  and  attempted  to  escape,  after  turning 
upon  his  executioner ;  but  he  was  at  length  dispatched  by  sev- 
eral shots  from  the  fire-arms. 

After  the  massacre  was  finished,  fire  was  set  to  the  town, 
which  consumed  the  wiiole  villnc^e,  including  the  two  slaughter- 
houses and  the  dead  bodies  within  them. 

The  Indians  of  tlie  upper  town,  called  Schoenbrunn.  having  re- 
ceived intelligence  of  what  was  transpiring  at  the  lower  towns, 
fortunately  made  their  escape  by  deserting  their  town.  The  de- 
tachment sent  to  secure  them,  finding  the  town  deserted,  load- 
ed themselves  with  plunder  and  returned  to  their  companions. 

*  fleoDoddriJgtrt  Man  W»w,  to.,  p.  MS  sea.        t  Doddridgt'f  Nolaa. 
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As  this  is  a  memorable  instance  of  the  honors  of  Indian  war- 
fare, and  of  the  excesses  and  barbarities  into  which  men  raised 
in  a  civilized  country  may  be  carried  by  rage,  prejudice,  or 
fear,  it  may  merit  a  further  passing  remark. 

As  Dr.  Doddridge  remarks,  the  whole  campaign  evinced  a 
perfect  disregard  of  military  discipline  and  of  military  fore- 
sight Had  the  Indians  been  disposed  to  make  a  firm  re- 
sistance, in  all  probability  the  whole  number  in  the  expedition 
might  have  been  cut  off  Nothing  would  have  been  easier, 
had  the  Indians  been  so  disposed ;  and  yet  they  submitted  to 
be-** led  like  sheep  to  the  slaughter,"  by  men  who  well  knew 
that  uo  resistance  would  be  nuide.  Some  of  the  men  under 
the  command  of  Colonel  Williamson  were  probably  the  last 
"who  could  have  been  irnku-ed  to  march  against  the  hostile 
towns.  They  knew  the  pacific  principles  of  the  Moravians, 
and  knew  tliat  blood  and  plunder  might  be  their  recompense, 
without  incurring  danger. 

The  situation  of  these  Indians,  both  as  respects  the  whites 
and  their  native  countrymen,  was  one  of  peculiar  danger. 
These  villages  had  been  commenced,  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  Moravian  missionaries,  in  the  year  1773,  and  were 
first  composed  partly  of  emigrants  from  the  missions  of  these 
people  on  the  Big  Beaver,  at  Freidenshutten,  and  from  Wya* 
luaing  and  Sheshequon,  on  the  Susquehanna.*  They  soon  in^ 
creased  in  numbers  and  prosperity,  until  they  comprised  four 
hundred  people.  In  the  summer  of  1774,  during  Lord  Dun- 
more's  war,  they  iiad  been  much  annoyed  by  the  parties  of 
hostile  In<lians,  in  their  passage  to  and  Irum  the  white  settle- 
ment-, as  well  as  by  frequent  rumois  of  hostile  intentions 
agauist  thern  by  the  whites ;  yet  they  continued  their  labors, 
their  schools,  and  their  rei^ious  exercises  without  intermis- 

•  The  Moraviana  on  the  Moikingam  were  originally  from  the  BaeqoehuBft  Biver, 
and  wera  eompriaed  in  eevenl  tamm,  or  villagei,  under  liie  aaperiotondenoe  of  tfia 

Iforavian  misaionariea.  Thev  had  occujiicd  their  villnsrs  on  tJie  Soaqoehanna  »orae 
years,  when  the  Indian  war  of  Puiitiac  broke  out,  in  1763.  In  conseqaouce  of  the  ex- 
(eaaive  outrages  and  ma««acrea  by  the  hostile  Iwdiaiil  OB  tfce  fimtier  fettfemenii  of 
VeoneyhroaUi,  e  porticMi  of  tteie  peoeeeUe  Indioao  wove  neaaacred,  aa  we  hwre 
§K9  obaerycd,  by  the  lawless  Pnxton  Boys.  T]w  remaindpr  of  them  linvin^  been  prn 
•ervcd  with  great  difflcultj'  fmm  the  infuriate  vengeance  of  those  acaiots,  and  the  same 
bostihty,  on  the  part  of  tboae  who  had  oomposed  this  lawless  band,  oontinmng  aiier  the 
doeeoftli^  war,  witlwotindhiMQopeelorohafe^Uwu  et  loagA  "deened  Ugk 
time  they  nhould  retire  to  some  Indian  coantry  beyond  the  Ohio."  They  accordingly 
kft  the  SusquehaiiM  SoK  dM  Mookiiifiim  ia  the  jeer  1773.— See  QocAm'e  Ptamjhr^ 

SM,  p.  473,  Ac 
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sioii.  During  the  Revoluliunary  war,  their  situation  became 
more  critical  and  dangerous.  In  this  war  Eugiaud  had  asso- 
ciated the  tomahawk  and  seal  ping-knife  of  the  savage  with 
her  own  arms  against  the  firontier  settlements  near  the  Ohio ; 
and  these  allies  had  spread  the  most  horrid  barbarities  along 
the  whole  extent  of  the  western  border.  From  this  cause, 
the  settlers  of  Western  PennsylTania  and  Virginia  had  endur- 
ed the  severest  hardships  and  privations.  They  had  been 
cooped  up  in  small  stockade  forts ;  they  had  cultivated  their 
little  fields  under  the  protection  of  armed  guards ;  they  had 
lived  from  day  to  day  with  sentinels  on  duty ;  they  had 
been  conipelied  to  hear,  i!  nut  to  witness,  the  rumors  ui  almost 
daily  murders,  or  the  still  mure  horrid  captivity  of  their  friends 
and  neit!;hbors,  the  burning  of  their  houses,  and  the  pkmder  of 
their  property.  Ahr!*>st  unprotected  by  the  eastern  }>opuhition, 
who  were  fully  absorbed  in  resisting  the  civilized  armies  of 
Great  Britain,  they  were  compelled  to  bear  the  whole  burden 
of  the  western  war,  and  supply  their  means,  choose  their  offi- 
cers, and  to  conduct  the  war  in  their  own  manner.  Ln  this 
way  they  were  often  driven  to  acts  which  the  government 
was  bound  to  disavow.  Constantly  habituated  to  violence  and 
.  insubordination,  the  people  naturally  became  wanton  and  law- 
less in  their  contests  with  the  Indians. 

The  Moravian  villages  were  situated  nearly  midway  be> 
tween  the  white  settlements  and  the  hostile  towns,  being  from 
sixty  to  eighty  miles  from  each.  Thus  they  were  viewed  by 
the  whites  as  the  "  half-way  houses  of  the  warriors.**  Situated, 
as  they  were,  between  two  contending  races,  it  was  n(»  easy 
task  to  preserve  a  strict  neutrality.  Their  pacific  feelmgs 
;in(t  their  aversion  to  the  sheddrng  of  blood  brought  them  into 
ditbculties  with  both  parties.  When  they  sent  their  runners 
to  Fort  Pitt  to  inform  our  people  of  the  approach  of  the  war 
parties ;  when  they  received  and  fed,  secreted  and  sent  home 
such  of  our  people  as  had  escaped  from  tavage  captivity,  they 
were  guilty  of  breaches  of  their  neutrality  to  the  hostile  In- 
dians. If  they  aflbrded  the  warriors  a  reatuig-place  and  food, 
it  was  a  breach  of  neutrality  to  the  whites ;  yet  they  were  so 
situated  that  the  war  parties  could  compel  them  to  furnish  all 
they  had,  and  the  whites  reqoured  the  same. 

They  were  first  suspected  by  the  hostile  Indians  and  the 
English  commandant  at  Detroit  as  being  confederates  of  the 
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American  CongreM,  and  to  have  induced  the  Delawares  and 
others  not  to  espouse  the  cause  of  Great  Britain  against  the 
provinces.  The  frequent  fiiilure  of  their  war  parties  was  as- 
cribed to  the  Moravians,  who  had  seat  i  unners  to  Fort  PiU  to 
give  the  alarm. 

A  Delaware  chief,  during  the  spriiii:  of  1781,  had  fully  in- 
formed the  missionaries  and  their  flecks  nl  ihen  iimainent  dan- 
£rer.  both  from  Indians  and  from  the  \vinles,  and  iiad  advised  a 
removal  to  a  place  of  safety.  They  disregarded  the  admoni- 
tion ;  and  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year  a  party  of  three  hun- 
dred warriors  broke  up  their  settlements,  plunrlered  their  townst 
and  took  the  missionaries  prisoners.  The  Moravian  Indians 
were  carried  to  the  Sandusky  Plains,  and  there  turned  loose  to 
shift  for  themselves^  while  the  missionaries  were  carried  to 
Detroit  In  February  ibllowing,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
of  these  Moravian  Indians  had  returned  to  their  deserted  vil- 
lages on  the  Muskingum,  to  procure  com  to  keep  their  fiimi- 
lies  and  cattle  from  starving.  Of  these,  ninety-six  feU  into  the 
hands  of  Williamson's  party,  and  were  murdered.  Under  a 
^iiaiilar  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  hostile  Indians,  they  had 
been  on  the  point  of  being  murdered  once  or  twice  before, 
lii  the  fall  of  1781,  such  had  become  the  exasperation  of  the 
while*?  ngainst  the  position  nrciipied  l>y  the  Mornvians,  that 
the  mditia  had  determined  to.go  and  break  up  their  settlement. 
For  this  purpose*  a  detachment  had  been  sent  out  under  Colo- 
nel David  Williamson,  to  induce  them  to  move  further  off,  or 
to  bring  them  to  Fort  Pitt.  The  few  Indians  iound  in  their 
villages  had  been  carried  to  Fort  Pitt,  and,  after  a  short  deten- 
tion, had  been  dismissed.  The  people  had  censured  Colonel 
Williamson  for  his  lenity  toward  thenu  This  may  account  for 
his  noD-ittteribrence  in  the  next  campaign. 

As  a  paUiation  to  the  massacre  of  these  Indians,  it  may  be 
said  that  many  of  those  engaged  in  the  campaign,  who  were 
men  of  standing  and  worth,  had  lost  one  or  more  of  their  fam- 
ilies or  friends  by  the  hands  of  the  savages.  In  their  towns 
several  articles  were  found  which  had  been  plundered  from 
their  own  houses  or  from  those  of  their  neighbors.  One  man 
is  said  to  have  found  tlie  bloody  clothes  of  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, who  had  been  murdered  a  few  days  before.  Those  ar- 
ticles, no  doubt,  had  been  purchased  of  the  hostile  Indians. 

The  majority  of  those  in  the  expedition  took  no  hand  in  the 
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masmcre,  but  turned  away  with  horror  ironi  the  seme,  their 
Toice  and  their  displeasure  being  silenced  by  the  clamor  and 
▼iolenoe  of  a  lawless  minority.*  Colonel  Williamson  himself 

was  a  brave  and  honorable  man. 

TJie  next  hostile  movement  on  tiie  part  of  tl)e  white  niliab- 
itants  on  the  Upper  CHiio  and  on  the  Monongahcln  t  >k  place 
late  in  May  following.  As  we  have  already  el  serTcd,  less 
than  half  of  the  Moravian  Indians  were  at  their  old  towns  on 
the  MuskiiiL!;iim  when  Colonel  Williamson  and  his  party  march- 
ed against  them.  The  remainder,  who  had  been  carried  off  by 
the  hostile  Indians  to  Sandusky,  had  settled  themselves  upon 
that  river,  not  iar  from  the  towns  of  the  hostile  Wyandota. 
The  plan  of  destroying  the  remainder  of  the  Moravians,  to- 
gether with  the  Wyandots,  was  conceiTed  soon  afbr  the  re- 
turn of  the  expedition  under  Colonel  Williamson.  Prepara- 
tions for  a  campaign  against  the  Sandusky  towns  were  imme- 
diately put  un  operation,  with  the  design  of  making  a  dash**  * 
t  upon  them  early  in  the  summer. 

The  long  continuance  of  the  war  and  the  innumerable  out- 
rages perpetrated  l)y  the  Indians  upon  the  settlements,  the  hor- 
♦  rid  murders  which  had  been  so  uftcu  committed  upon  their 

families,  neighbors,  and  relatives,  whenever  they  ventu]  ed  out 
of  the  forts  and  fortiticd  stations^,  liad  at  length  pr(»duced  in  tlie 
minds  of  the  frontier  people  a  lliirsl  for  indiscriminate  revenge, 
with  a  proportionate  debasement  of  the  moral  feeling  toward 
the  authors  of  all  th^ir  troubles ;  and  having  once  tasted  the 
sweets  of  a  bloody  revenge,  obtained  without  risk  or  loss,  they 
determined  to  wreak  their  vengeance  indiscriminately  upon 
every  Indian,  whether  a  professed  friend  or  foe. 

A  strong  force  was  accordingly  raised  to  make  a  rapid  and 
secret  march  to  the  Sandusky  towns.  For  the  sake  of  secrecy 
and  dispatch,  the  whole  were  to  be  mounted  upon  the  best 
horses  they  could  procure ;  each  man  furnished  himself  with 
arms  and  every  necessary  outfit  except  ammunition,  which 
was  supplied  by  the  lieutenant-colonel  of  Washington  county. 
On  the  26th  of  May,  four  hundred  and  eighty  volunteers  from 
the  vicinity  of  the  Ohio,  and  from  \Va.'^hiiii:;tijii  county,  in  Penn- 
syivauia,  mustered  ut  tiic  old  Mingo  towns, j*  on  the  west  side 

•  See  Doddridge,  p.  M0-W4. 

f  This  town,  in  1766,  was  tlvo  only  Indian  villjige  on  the  OUo  Biver,  It  wfakb  tiiM 
itooDtaiiMdiiztgr  IndiaB  iaiiiilaas.»01d  Navigtlor,  p. 
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of  the  Diuo,  seventy-five  *  miles  below  Fort  Pitt.   Here  they 

elected  their  commander  for  the  expedition.  The  candidates 
were  Colonel  Wiiiiatnsou  luul  (Colonel  Crawford.  The  latter 
was  elected  to  command,  although  with  reluctance  he  accepted 
the  otTice. 

All  thin<;^s  being  in  readiness,  the  expedition  commenced  its 
march  westward  along  "  Williamson^s  Trail"  to  the  old  Mora- 
vian towns  on  the  Muskingum.  Here,  finding  plenty  of  com 
in  the  fields  for  their  horses,  they  encamped  during  the  night 
Soon  after  the  army  had  halted  near  these  towns,  Colonel 
Crawfi>rd  had  a  presage  of  evil  in  the  utter  disregard  of  mili- 
tary order  by  the  men  under  his  command.  To  illustrate  this, 
one  &ct  will  suffice*  Three  men  having  walked  beyond  the 
encampment,  discovered  two  Indians  and  fired  upon  them. 
This  brought  the  men  from  the  camp,  regardless  of  military 
discipline  and  the  aulhority  of  their  cuiijhi:i luler,  in  a  most  ir- 
regular and  tumultuous  manner,  to  see  what  had  haj  ^ened. 
Next  moriung  they  continued  their  march  without  any  impurt- 
ant  incident,  and  on  the  Gth  of  June  tReir  guides  conducted 
them  to  the  site  of  the  Moravian  villages ;  but  the  place  was 
deserted,  and  the  Indians  had  removed  to  the  Scioto.  A  few 
huts  among  the  high  grass  were  all  that  remained.  This  was 
on  the  upper  branches  of  the  Sandusky.  They  were  at  the 
ultimate  destination  of  the  expedition,  and  neither  blood  nor 
plunder  had  slaked  thehr  fury.  A  council  of  officers  was  held, 
and  they  determined  to  march  one  day  fiirther  toward  Upper 
Sandusky,  and,  if  no  Moravians  were  found,  they  were  to  re- 
treat immediately.  They  proceeded  a  little  over  half  a  day's 
march,  when  the  advanced  guard  was  driven  back  by  a  large 
body  of  Indians  concealed  in  the  high  grass.  A  general  fire 
from  both  sides  immediately  ensued,  and  continued  incessantly 
.until  dark,  when  night  separated  the  combatants.  During  the 
evemiiir  the  Indian*?  had  been  completely  dislodged  from  a 
copse  of  woods  m  the  prairie,  which  they  had  perseveringiy 
attempted  to  hold.  During  these  movements,  the  vigilance  and 
bravery  of  Major  Leet  were  conspicuous ;  and  the  detachment 
had  lost  but  three  men  killed,  and  several  wounded. 

At  night  both  armies  retired  behind  a  line  of  fires,  mutually 
to  avoid  surprise  and  lay  upon  theur  arms.  Durmg  the  next 
day  the  Indians  seemed  busily  engaged  traversmg  the  plams 
In  every  direction,  but  made  no  attack  upon  the  whites.  In 
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the  mean  time,  another  council  of  war  was  held,  and  a  speedy 
retreat  waa  decided  to  be  the  only  path  of  safety,  as  the  III- 
dians  were  hourly  increaaing  in  number^  Colonel  William- 
■on,  who  accompanied  the  expedition,  bad  proposed  to  inarch 
with  a  strong  detachment  and  attack  the  Upper  Sandusky 
towns ;  but  the  commander  prudently  declined  to  divide  his 
forces,  saying,  "  We  must  stay  together,  and  do  the  best  we 
can."  The  dead  were  buried,  and  their  graves  concealed  from 
the  search  of  the  Indians,  and  every  thing  was  in  readiness  to 
retreat  after  night.  Tlie  Indians  perceived  the  ohject  in  con- 
templation, and  about  sunset  attacked  the  army  in  every  direc- 
tion except  that  next  the  Sandusky,  with  great  fiiry  and  in 
great  force.  Early  in  the  night,  after  a  circuitous  march  of 
two  miles,  they  changed  their  direction,  eluding  their  assailants 
in  the  dark,  and  retreated  rapidly  toward  the  trail  by  which 
they  had  advanced  the  day  before.  During  the  next  day  they 
pursued  their  retreat  without  loss  of  time,  and  were  but  little 
annoyed  by  pursuit  But  the  army  became  divided  into  small 
parties,  in  hope  of  eluding  Indian  pursuit.  This  was  a  most 
disastrous  resolve :  it  was  the  very  thing  desired  by  their  sav- 
age enemies.  The  Indians,  during  the  whole  retreat,  paid  but 
little  attention  to  the  main  body,  but  dispersed  over  the  whole 
rouiitr) ,  from  liie  Sandusky  to  the  Muskingum,  actively  pur- 
suing and  cutting  otf  the  small  parties,  nearly  all  of  whom  were 
killed,  and  some  almost  in  sight  of  the  Ohio  River.  The  num- 
ber killed  in  this  retreat  was  ;iever  known.* 

At  the  commencement  of  the  retreat.  Colonel  Crawford,  miss- 
ing his  son  and  several  of  his  family  connectionsy  halted  to 
search  for  them  as  the  tine  passed  on.  They  were  not  in  the 
line ;  and,  having  &llen  behind  the  retreating  column,  he  was 
never  able  to  overtake  it,  ^  account  of  the  weaned  conditioa 
of  his  horse.  He  traveled  all  night,  first  toward  the  north  and 
then  toward  the  east,  to  avoid  the  Indian  parties  dispersed  along 
the  trail  in  pursuit.  Having  fallen  in  company  with  Dr.  l^ight 
and  several  others,  they  proceeded  until  the  third  day,  when 
they  were  attacked  by  a  party  of  Indians,  wiio  made  Dr.  Kin  Lrlit 
and  Colonel  Crawford  prisoners ;  the  remainder  of  tlie  party^ 
who  were  unable  to  escape,  were  killed.  Dr.  Knight  and 
Colonel  Crawford  were  conducted  to  an  Indian  camp  not  far 
distant,  where  they  ibund  nine  fellow-primers  in  charge  1^ 
seventeen  Indians.t 

*  I>pddfidg»  p.  WttL  t  Um,  p.  175. 
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Tlie  next  day  Colonel  Crawford  and  Dr..  Knight  were  ooor 
doctod  by  two  Delaware  chieiSt  Pipe  and  Wingemond,  to  an 
Indian  village,  while  four  of  the  other  prisoners  were  tomfr* 

hawked  and  scalped  at  different  places  on  the  way.  Five  oth- 
ers were  tomahawked  aud  scalped  by  a  party  of  squaws  and 
boys  near  the  place  designed  for  Colonel  Crawini  d"s  execution. 

After  the  colonel  was  conducted  to  the  place  of  execntKm, 
a  post  about  fifteen  feet  high  was  set  in  the  ground,  and  u  large 
lire  of  hickory  poles  was  made  about  eighteen  feet  from  it.  He 
was  stripped  and  ordered  to  sit  down ;  when  he  was  severely 
beaten  with  adcks,  and  afterward  tied  to  the  stake  by  a  rope 
just  long  enough  to  allow  him  to  walk  two  or  thre^  times  around 
the  post  and  then  back  again.  The  torture  began  by  shooting 
a  great  number  of  loads  of  powder  upon  his  body  from  head  to 
foot  Next  they  applied  the  burning  ^s  of  the  firebrands 
to  different  portions  of  his  body,  with  fiendish  mirth  at  the 
agony  produced ;  at  the  same  time,  the  squaws  amused  them- 
selves by  pf)uriiig  hot  embers  and  coals  over  his  naked  body, 
until  the  ground  within  the  limit  of  his  tether  became  covered 
with  live  coals  and  embers,  over  which  he  was  compelled  to 
walk  barefoot. 

In  the  midst  of  his  protracted  sufferings,  he  cast  an  imploring 
look  at  the  notorious  Simon  Girty,  whom  he  had  known  many 
years  before,  and  entreated  him  to  take  pity  upon  him,  and  in 
mercy  shoot  him.  But  Girty,  true  to  his  savage  nature,  taunted 
him,  and  with  a  fiendish  smile  bade  him  entreat  some  one 
else.**  V 

After  three  hours  of  this  kind  of  torture,  he  became  faint,  and 
fell  upon  his  face ;  an  Indian  stepped  up  and  scalped  him,  after 
which  an  old  squaw  threw  a  quantity  of  burning  coals  on  the 
raw  and  bloody  skull  from  which  the  scalp  iiad  been  torn. 
AAer  this,  he  rose  and  walked  once  or  twice  around  the  post, 

*  No  injoBtice  >hoa1d  be  done  Girty,  doip-nded  as  he  stands  before  tho  tribunal  of 
po'itiTity.  His  conduct  at  the  execatioo  may  have  been  assamed  &a  a  considcrotion  of 
perMiual  aecnrity  from  the  auapicioa  which  ai^y  interference  or  evidence  of  disapproba- 
tioa  anglit  eiuite  in  tbe  miiidfl  oftbe  &idi«n  cUefii.  ItteaiBrnadtiiatSiiiioiiCKrty.cii 
the  day  pre  vie  oa  to  the  banting  of  Crawfiw^  propoaed  to  porehaae  the  pri  lh  r  from 
Captain  Pipe,  thu  Delaware  chief,  for  a  ransom  of  three  hundred  and  fifh-  doilaj-:;,  with 
a  deii^  of  preaenring  his  life;  but  Captain  Pipe  iadigaantly  refused  the  offer,  and  so- 
vstefy  leMcied  Um  to  hta  interfbmiee.  It  hta  tho  been  uoertidned  dMt  Girty.  oo 
IIm  ajf^  previona  to  the  ftfeil  delbat,  bad  aa  iataimmr  irilli  Ookatl  Crawford,  and 
privately  appriaed  liimofUio  contemplated  movcnu^nt'"  nf  tlio  Indians,  and  advised  him 
try  e«f  nj  f-  tlint  iiit,'lit.  A  suspicion  of  treachery  or  partiality  for  the  white  man  might 
have  brougiit  dustnictioa  upon  his  own  head. — See  American  Pioneer,  toL  ii.,  284, 
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and  Boon  after  expired.  His  body  was  thrown  into  the  flnmes 
and  consumed  to  ashes.  His  son  and  his  son-in-law,  Major 
Harrison*  were  executed  at  the  Shawanese  towns. 

Dr.  Knight  was  more  fortunate.  He  was  doomed  to  be 
burned  at  a  town  about  forty  miles  distant,  whither  he  was 
sent  in  charge  of  a  young  Indian.  On  the  way  he  sought  the 
first  opportunity  to  rebel*  and  escaped  from  his  guard.  In  his 
subsequent  hazardous  advance,  after  suftering  all  but  death  and 
the  extreme  of  famine,  he  reached  the  settlements  on  the  Ohio 
after  twenty-one  days  of  toil  and  liunger.* 

Most  of  the  prisoners  taken  in  this  campaign  were  burned  to 
death  with  cruel  tortures,  in  retaliation,  it  is  supposed,  for  the 
massacre  of  the  Moravian  Indians.  Incidt  ats  of  persona)  aH- 
venture  and  imminent  peril,  among  some  of  those  who  fmally 
escaped  from  Indian  captivity  to  the  white  settlements,  are  full 
of  thrilling  interest,  but  can  not  be  detailed  within  the  limits  of 
this  work. 

Thus  ended  this  disastrous  campaign,  in  which  the  Indiana 
severely  retaliated  the  cruel  massacre  of  the  Moravians  on  the 
Muskingum.  It  was  the  closing  campaign  on  the  part  of  the 
whites  into  the  Indian  country  during  the  Revolutionary  war. 
Undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  blood  and  plunder,  and  not  for 
necessary  defense ;  carried  on  without  the  sanction  of  the  gov- 
ernment, it  was  conducted  without  judgment  or  strict  military 
discipline,  and  could  not  have  ttrniinated  otherwise  than  dis- 
astrously. If  it  were  presumed  that  the  hostile  Indians  would 
not  protect  their  pacific  brethren,  a  wrong  estiiuate  was  placed 
on  human  nature.  It  was  also  ascertained  that  the  hostile  In- 
dians had  observed  all  their  movements,  from  the  first  rendez- 
vous on  the  old  Mingo  fields  until  their  final  disastrous  defeat, 
and  had,  accordingly,  made  all  their  preparations  to  receive 
them. 

All  the  horrors  of  this  Indian  war,  without  doubt,  are  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  inhuman  policy  of  England  in  employing  the 
savages  to  murder  the  defenseless  frontier  settlements,  be- 
cause they  were  a  portion  4>f  the  revolted  provinces.  Thus 
the  most  powerful  of  civilized  nations,  and  whose  subjects  are 
most  active  in  disseminating  the  Gospel,  prostituted  her  power 
and  her  resources  to  encourage  the  most  inhuman  barbarities 
upon  innocent  women  and  children,  and  authorized  the  com- 

*  DuUdridge,  p.  S76. 
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mandants  of  the  western  poets  to  pay  the  Indians  a  stipulated 
price  for  each  scalp  and  each  prisoner,  for  the  purpose  of  stim- 
ulating them  to  greater  exertion  against  the  helpless  frontier 

people.  Thus  the  scalps  of  the  white  man,  and  of  his  wife  and 
cliildren,  under  this  diabolical  policy,  were,  in  the  hands  of  the 
savages,  a  current  coin,  which,  at  the  British  posts,  served  to 
purchase  powder,  arnns,  clothing,  and  the  other  necessaries  for 
savage  comfort.*  This  policy  hr\a  been  denounced  and  dis- 
carded invariably  by  the  government  of  tlie  United  States, 
which  would  not  permit  it  among  those  Indians  who  chose  to 
range  themselves  under  its  banners. 

The  policy  pursued  by  this  more  than  savage  enemy  on  the 
western  frontier  had  the  efiect  of  debasing  many  of  the  west- 
era  people  to  the  state  of  savage  barbarity ;  it  produced  in 
them  that  thirst  for  mdiscriminate  revenge  against  the  Indian, 
which  caused  the  commission  of  barbarities  which  the  govera- 
ment  never  could  approve.  It  was  a  war  of  mutual  but  un- 
availing slaughter,  devastation,  and  revenge,  over  whose  record 
humanity  must  drop  a  tear  of  regret ;  but  that  tear  can  not 
efface  its  dis£rraceful  historv."t 

Colonel  \V  illicimson  returned  safe  from  the  disasirous  San- 
dusky expedition.  Of  Colonel  Crawford,  we  may  pay  him  the 
tribute  of  one  farther  notice.  He  was  among  the  first  emi- 
grants to  the  W est ;  he  was  a  man  of  good  heart  and  sterling 
worth.  He  had  been  a  meritorious  officer  under  General 
Forbes  in  his  march  to  Fort  Duquesne  in  1758, J  Colonel 
Greorge  Washington,  at  that  early  day,  says,  I  know  him  to 
be  a  brave  and  active  officer/'  He  afterward  served  during 
the  war  of  Pontiac,  in  defense  of  the  fipontier  settlements  of 
Pennsylvania^  in  1763-04;  and  he  Was  an  efficient  officer  in  the 
campaign  of  Lord  Dunmore  to  the  Shawanese  towns  on  the 
Scioto.  He  afterward  settled  on  the  Youghiogeny,  became 
ft  colonel,  and  fought  on  the  western  frontiers  during  the  Rev- 
olutionary  war«  He  was  finally  selected  to  command  the 
&tal  expedition  to  the  Sandusky  River.  The  Indians,  remem- 
bering his  former  active  services  against  their  tribes,  deter- 
mined to  wreak  the  whole  weight  of  savage  vengeance  upon 
him. 

Apprehensive  of  a  renewal  of  Indian  incursions,  after  the  late 

•  Doddridge,  p.  879,  280.  f  T.l.  m,  p.  tSU 

t  aptthi'i  Wiilingi  of  WMbisflan,  toL  iL,  p.  346. 
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disastrous  invasion  of  the  Sandusky  country*  the  people  near 
Fish  Creek  erected  a  stockade  for  their  common  protection  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  Ohio,  at  the  head  of  Cresap's  Bottom.'' 
This  was  subsequently  known  as   Baker's  Station." 

The  campaign  of  Colonel  Crawfprd  was  the  last  invasion 
of  the  Indian  territory  from  western  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia 
during  the  war  of  Independence ;  yet  it  was  not  the  conclusion 
of  hostilities  on  the  part  of  the  Indians.  Encouraged  by  their 
recent  successes,  they  determined  to  carry  the  war  mio  the 
white  settlements,  and  to  the  very  dnor^  ot  those  who  had  in- 
vaded their  country.  Besides  the  si  alp  ni,' parties  which  oc- 
casionally overrun  the  settlements  lu  tlieir  secret  and  preda- 
tory excursions,  the  Indians  sent  a  regular  army  of  three  hun- 
dred warriors  to  invade  and  lay  waste  the  enemy's  country. 
During  the  month  of  September,  this  Indian  army  invested  the 
fort  at  Wheeling,  and,  after  three  days  of  ineffectual  efforts  to 
take  or  bum  it,  they  retired.  Having  sent  two  hundred  war- 
riors home,  a  chie(  with  one  hundred  ehosan  men,  made  an  al> 
tack  on  Rice's  Fort,  about  twelve  miles  north  of  Wheeling,  on 
Buffalo  Creek.  After  four  hours  of  fruitless  attempts  to  cap- 
ture the  fort,  they  endeavored  to  bum  it,  setting  fire  to  all  the 
outhouses,  bams,  and  stacks  of  grain  and  hay,  in  hopes  fire 
might  thus  be  comniunicated  to  the  stockade.  Failing  in  this, 
they  collected  the  cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep,  and  killed  them  near 
the  st<  M  k  ide,  hy  Iiich  means  the  whole  air  in  the  vicinity  b^ 
came  taaited  by  tiie  effluvia  Ironi  their  })utrid  bodies. 

After  having  lost  five  of  their  number  killed,  and  several 
wounded,  they  retired.  This  fort  was  defended  by  only  six 
effective  men,  besides  some  boys  and  women.  Such  were  tlie 
hostile  operations  on  the  u^fper  portion  of  the  Ohio  in  176d. 

Indian  depredations  and  occasional  murders  were  experi- 
enced in  the  Kentucky  settlements  for  some  weeks  after  the 
disastrous  battle  at  Blue  Licks,  perpetrated,  as  was  supposed* 
by  a  few  western  Indians  who  had  joined  the  invading  forca 
from  Detroit,  and  were  taking  the  Salt  River  settlements  in 
their  route  to  the  Wabash.  The  remainder  of  the  Indian  aimy 
had  retired  to  their  towns  on  the  Great  Miami  tributaries  and 
those  of  Sandusky,  or  had  gone  to  Detroit  to  receive  their  sup- 
plies and  presents,  and  to  claim  their  premiums  on  their  scalps 
taken  from  Kentucky. 

The  terrible  blow  struck  by  the  savages  at  the  Blue  Licks 
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had  roused  the  people  to  a  determination  to  inflict  signnl  ven- 
geance upon  the  hostile  towns.  Hundreds  were  eager  to  en- 
gage in  a  formidable  invaaion  of  the  Shawanese  country ;  and 
the  habiliments  of  mourning,  daily  presented  to  their  view^by 
the  friends  and  surviving  relatives  of  the  slain,  continued  to- 
impress  them  with  the  melancholy  reflection  concerning  the 
late  loss  of  many  valuable  cittsens,  who  were  deeply  deplored 
by  all 

To  provide  for  the  future  security  of  the  settlements  against 

such  incursions,  it  was  the  desire  of  the  community  that  Gen- 
eral Clark  ^\rMihi  tak<*  cnMiiiiaiid  of  amounted  regiuieiit  for  the 
destruction  of  tlie  most  huhtile  of  the  Shawanese  towns  on  the 
upper  tributaries  of  the  Minmi  and  Scioto  Rivers.  No  man 
possessed  the  coniidence  of  the  people  of  Kentucky  more  than 
General  Clark ;  and  as  an  experienced  and  energetic  command* 
er,  he  certainly  had  no  rival.  He  accordingly  took  measures 
for  the  speedy  organimtion  of  a  mounted  brigade  for  the  inva- 
sion of  the  Shawanese  country. 

The  brigade  was  to  consist  of  one  thousand  mounted  men, 
to  be  raised  partly  by  a  draft  and  partly  by  volunteers.  It 
was  to  embrace  two  divisions:  one  under  Colonel  Logan, 
from  the  upper  settlements,  to  rendezvous  at  Bryant's  Station; 
the  other  iVoin  the  lower  settlements,  to  rendezvous  at  "the 
falls,"  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Floyd.  The  two  divis- 
ions were  to  form  a  junction  at  the  mouth  of  Licking  River, 
preparatory  to  the  invasion  of  the  Indian  country.  The  peo- 
ple readily  contributed  their  aid  in  supplying  all  the  requisites 
in  the  way  of  transportation  and  supplies  for  the  contemplated 
expedition,  and  advanced  the  greater  portion  upon  the  Mih 
of  the  Commonwealth. 

All  things  havmg  been  arranged,  the  two  divisionB  of  the 
brigade  united  at  the  mouth  of  Licking  on  the  26th  of  Septem- 
ber, when  General  Clark  assumed  the  command.  On  the  80th 
the  line  of  march  was  taken  up,  and  the  troops  crossed  the 
river  and  entered  the  Indian  country.  With  the  dispatch  and 
celerity  so  characteristic  of  all  General  Clark's  military  move- 
nieuls,  they  advanced  i;i]iidly  up  the  Miami,  and  arrived  at 
the  first  Indian  town,  more  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  miies 
from  the  Ohio,  before  the  enemy  had  intelligence  of  their  ap- 
proach. The  savages  fled  with  the  utmost  precipitation,  leav- 
ing their  deserted  village  to  the  mercy  of  the  invaders,  who 
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were  in  close  pursuit.  The  alarm  spread  rapidly  through  all 
the  towns  up  Mad  River  and  as  far  as  the  Scioto.  The  pur- 
suit was  continued  u\nia  than  one  hundred  miles,  to  the  head 
branches  of  the  Scioto,  and  in  every  direction  tlie  army  en- 
countered nothing  but  deserted  fields  and  villages ;  the  latter* 
were  utterly  destroyed  by  fire,  and  every  vestige  of  their 
growing  com  was  cut  up  and  destroyed.* 

The  loss  of  the  army  in  this  expedition  was  only  two  men 
killed  by  Indians.  Several  Indians  were  killed,  and  seven 
warriors  were  taken  prisoners.  Although  attended  with  but 
little  loss  of  life  on  either  side,  this  expedition  resulted  in  great 
advantage  to  the  settlements  of  Kentucky.  It  inspired  confi- 
dence in  the  people,  and  struck  terror  into  the  savages,  sack 
as  had  not  been  known  of  any  previous  invasion  from  Ken- 
tucky. Their  principal  resources  were  cut  off,  and  their  coun- 
try desolated  by  fux*.  It  produced,  also,  a  conviction  in  the 
savages  that  the  increasing  numbers  and  power  of  the  whites 
were  such  that  all  hope  of  exterminating  them  was  abandoned 
forever;  and  they  never  afterward  attempted  any  formidable 
invasion  of  Kentucky.  The  incursions  of  small  detachments 
and  scalping  parties  also  ceased  to  harass  the  country,  and 
people  began  to  feel  security  in  their  homes* 

The  attention  of  the  inhabitants,  and  of  the  numerous  emi- 
grants who  were  arriving  daily,  "was  again  engrossed  in  the 
selection  and  acquisition  of  lands,  under  every  species  of  war- 
rant or  title  which  had  been  l^alized  for  the  last  ten  years. 
Locations  of  every  kind  were  stretched  over  the  whole  coun- 
try, with  but  little  precision  or  accuracy  of  boundaries,  and 
these  as  vaguely  defined.  Spectilation  in  land  claims  became  a 
trade,  or,  rather,  a  science,  from  which  sprang  a  fruitful  har- 
vest of  contention  and  litigation  in  subsequent  years.f 

[A.D.  1783.]  Agriculture  now  began  to  flourish  ;  com- 
merce began  to  appear ;  the  arts  and  manufactures  connected 
with  agriculture  and  domestic  life  became  incorporated  with 
the  new  state  of  society ;  labor  was  rewarded,  and  employ- 

•  MarBhall'B  HIstf>r>'  of  KcntacVy,  vol.  i.,  p.  146,  147. 

t  During  the  Uirm  uf  scrvicu  fur  tbia  ezpodicion,  to  much  had  public  atk-tition  been 
absorbed  in  locating,  lettliog,  and  aecoring  land*,  tbat,  in  oomi>iiattco  with  tlie  wiahe« 
«f  A  luge  poction  df  tbe  peopl**  and  la  oidsr  to  prevent  any  vadm»  minamg^  ovar 
thoce  who  were  cngstgcd  in  the  expedition,  General  Clark  declared  martial  law  in 

forr<*,  so  far  as  to  rm^cr  the  land-oBice  to  hi>  rlmod  until  lh«  r^tani  of  the  expedition, 
or  untii  tl)e  first  ol  I^ovamber.    Cokmel  Thumaa  Marshaii  was  surveyor  of  F&yeUa 

aoutgri  ind  of  J«ftiMn.-«aa  Hanball'a  Kmiadky,  «oL  i,  lao-lM. 
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ment  given  to  the  mdtuttrious ;  schools  sprung  up  for  the  edu- 
cation  of  youth ;  ministers  of  the  Gospel  who  had  emigrated 
west  consecrated  the  Sabbath  to  the  service  of  God  and  teach- 
ing the  truths  of  salvation.  Fanners  began  to  prosper ;  their 
fields  were  barged,  their  stock  of  domestic  animals  began  to 
multiply,  and  a  market  was  already  open  for  their  surplus  prod- 
uce. Money  began  to  circulate,  antl  property  assumed  a  def- 
inite value. 

About  the  first  of  June,  immigrants  began  to  arrive  by  hun- 
dreds, nnd  spread  like  a  flood  of  fertilizing  water  over  llie 
•whole  country.  Merchandise  from  Philadelphia  and  Balti- 
more, transported  in  wagons  across  the  mountains,  by  way  of 
Ligonier  and  Cumberland,  to  Pittsburgh  and  Brownsville,  and 
thence  boated  down  the  Ohio,  in  keel-boats  and  arks,  to  Lime- 
Ftone  and  the  falls,  began  to  arrive  in  the  new  settlements. 
The  same  summer  Kentucky  was  greeted  with  the  first  dry- 
goods  store,  opened  in  Louisville  by  Daniel  Broadhead,  from 
Brownsville,  on  the  Monongahela.  The  second  store  was  not 
opened  until  the  following  year,  wh^  Colonel  James  Wilkin- 
son, of  Maryland,  also  firom  Brownsville,*  opened  the  first  dry- 
goods  store  in  Lexington. 

The  population  of  all  the  settlements,  up  to  the  year  1783, 
exceeded  twelve  thousand  souls.  This  number  was  greaily 
augmented  by  the  daily  arrivals  during  the  succeeding  sum- 
mer ;  and  the  spring  of  1784  found  the  entire  number  increas- 
ed to  more  than  twenty  thousand  souls. 

The  intercourse  through  the  country  was  extended  by  the 
opening  of  new  roads  from  the  river  to  the  interior  settlements. 
Such  was  the  prosperous  condition  of  Kentucky  when  the  news 
of  peace  arrived,  confirming  the  independence  of  the  United 
States,  and  diffusing  universal  joy  throughout  the  West. 

Military  law  ceased  to  be  paramount  to  the  civil  authority. 
The  garrisons  in  aU  the  western  posts  were  soon  afterward 
reduced,  and  only  twenty-five  privates  were  retained  at  Fort 
Pitt,  lo  guard  the  store8.t 

[A.D.  1784.]  Hitherto  the  principal  settlements  were  north 
and  south  of  Kentuc^ky  River,  and  upon  the  sources  of  Salt 
River  ;  also  upon  tiie  southwestf  i  u  tributaries  ofLickin*:^  River, 
and  near  the  Ohio,  below  the  mouth  of  Kentucky,  and  above 
"the  Falls.**  Those  upon  the  branches  of  Bear-grass  Creek 
were  increasing  rapidly. 

*  ABMknFioBMr,voLL,p.l03.       t  MmlMirt  Kantaokgr,  voL  i,  p.  170. 
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The  country  on  the  iiiTth  side  of  LlckiiiL'  fiad  been  aban- 
doned to  the  Indians  on  account  ut  itB  exp'  Sed  situation.  The 
vvar-f)ath  to  the  settlements  on  the  Kentiu  ky  Kiver  traversed 
this  rei^non  nearly  in  liie  route  now  occujiied  by  the  great  road 
from  Lexington  to  Maysviile>  and  had  rendered  any  settlements 
insecure  in  this  quarter. 

Early  in  the  spring,  the  three  counties  of  Kentucky,  agreea* 
ably  to  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  Virginia,  had  been  organ- 
ized into  a  judicial  district,  known  as  tbo  "  District  of  Ken- 
tacky.''  The  district  court  was  invesled  with  civil  and  crimi- 
nal jarisdiction,  as  other  drcoit  courts  of  Virgmia.*  This 
court  held  its  first  term  at  Hanrodsboig ;  the  subsequent  terms 
were  to  be  holden  at  Danville,  where  a  log  court-house  and  a 
log  jail  were  soon  afterward  erected,  amply  sufficient  for  ^ 
security  of  criminals  and  debtors.  From  this  time,  Danville 
became  a  noted  point  lur  public  meetings,  and  the  great  po- 
litical discussions  which  agitated  this  country  for  five  years 
afterward. 

It  was  early  in  the  winter  when  the  whole  country  was  elec- 
trified by  the  news  of  peace  with  Great  Britain,  and  the  recog- 
nition of  the  independence  of  the  United  States. 

Wearied  and  impoverished  by  a  war  of  nearly  eight  years, 
the  American  people  heard  with  rrapture  the  news  of  peace, 
and  rejoiced  in  the  beaming  prospects  before  them.  Those 
upon  the  sterile  and  sandy  shores  of  the  Atlantic  desired  re> 
tirement  and  ease  upon  the  fertile  and  virgin  lands  which  lay 
inviting  their  occupancy  upon  the  waters  of  the  Ohio,  and 
where  they  might  repose  in  the  peaceiul  shades  of  agricultural 
returement  From  North  Carolina,  by  way  of  Cumberland  Gap, 
the  tide  of  emigration  was  rapidly  pouring  into  Kentucky  and 
the  present  State  uf  Tennessee,  while  Virginia  and  the  states 
north  of  her  were  sending  their  colonies  upon  the  Upper  Ohio, 
and  l»y  way  of  Limestone  and  **  the  Falls  **  into  Kentucky. 

As  yei  Kentucky  was  a  large,  isolated  settiemeut.  The  re« 
gion  on  tiie  east,  tor  nearly  five  liundred  miles,  through  the 
sources  of  the  Big  Sandy  and  the  Kenhawa,  was  a  aesolate 
mountain  wilderness.  On  the  west  and  north,  the  country,  to 
a  boundless  extent,  was  in  the  occupancy  of  the  native  tribes* 
The  region  north  of  Licking,  which  now  sustains  a  dense  and 

*  The  ooort  oonsiated  of  Johu  Floyd  aod  baiuuci  ii'DoweU,Judg<t ;  John  Uty,  derA ; 
aal  Wtlktr  Disie^  dtttriei  aWwutjr^-Bae  Botla'i  Kratoekj^  p.  141, 14S. 
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Wealthy  population,  was  then  an  ezpoeed,  sparsely-popalated 
frontier,  liable  to  the  continual  incursions  of  marauding  bands 
of  savages. 

A  great  portion  of  Western  Virginia  was  then  an  unsettled 
country,  having  only  a  few  habitations  on  tiie  Kenhawa,  Green- 
brier, Elk,  and  Cheat  Rivers,  while  the  country  near  the 
Ohio,  from  Fishing  Creek  to  Licking  Riverta  distance  of  three 
hundred  miles,  was  a  frontier  region  too  much  exposed  to  In* 
dian  incursions  to  afford  a  safe  residence.  In  Pennsyivaniay 
north  of  the  Kiskeminetas,  and  on  the  Alleghany  River  to  its 
ipaice»wafl  the  heart  of  the  Six  Nations^  and  all  the  extensive 
region  south  of  this  border  was  an  exposed  frontier.  The  prin- 
cipal settlements  of  Western  Virginia  sooth  of  Wheeling  were 
upon  the  head  branches  of  the  Monongahela,  upon  the  East 
and  West  Forks,  and  upon  Cheat  River;  also,  the  head  branch- 
es of  the  Great  and  Little  Kenhawas.  All  that  extensive  re- 
gion lying  betwoeii  tlie  Ohio  and  ilic  west  branch  of  th(^  Mo- 
nongahela, from  thirty  to  fifty  miles  in  width,  had  been  subject 
to  the  continual  incursions  of  the  hostile  Indians.  Clarksburg, 
near  the  west  branch,  was  then  a  frontier  settlement  A  small 
military  post  had  been  maintained  for  several  years  at  the 
month  of  the  Kenhawa,  known  as  the  Point  f  yet  the  settle- 
Bents  east  of  it  had  been  penetrated  repeatedly  by  the  war 
parties,  which  eluded  the  military  posts  on  the  Ohio,  and  cross- 
ed between  the  Muskingum  and  the  Kenhawa.* 

Before  the  close  of  the  vear  1784,  the  settlements  of  Ken- 
tucky  had  augmented  their  population  to  nearly  thirty  thou- 
sand souls.  The  people  began  to  take  a  deep  interest  in 
completmy:  the  orjjanizntion  of  civil  government,  and  were 
gatlienni;  ar'jund  them  tlic  el(;ments  of  foreign  intercom  se  and 
domestic  wealth.  The  accumulation  of  personal  property,  as 
well  as  real  estate,  began  to  engage  the  energies  of  the  recent 
emigrants ;  towns  were  laid  off,  mills  and  factories  were  erect* 
ed  ;  agriculture  and  trade  began  to  develop  the  resources  of 
the  country ;  domestic  stock  of  all  kmds  were  introduced,  and 
were  multiplying  abundantly;  and  all  began  to  enjoy  the  com- 
fi>rts  and^luzuries  of  a  newly*iettled  country. 

The  moral  condition  of  the  people  was  not  neglected.  Min- 
isters of  the  Gospel,  and  religious  teachers  of  every  sect  and 
creed,  borne  along  on  the  tide  of  emigration,  luuud  the  held 

*  fiM  AflMiioan  Pioneer,  voL  L»  p.  Mi 
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ripe  for  the  harvegt,  and  the  laborers  were  not  few.  Socie- 
ties and  churches  were  organized  by  the  Presbyterianst  Meth- 
odists, and  Baptists,  and  were  subsequently  attached  to  the 

mother-churches  east  of  the  mountains.  Schools  were  estab- 
Hshed  for  the  education  oi  youth,  and  the  rudiments  of  learn- 
ing were  freely  dispensed  iimong  the  rising  generaUoii. 

The  people  east  of  the  inouijt:uns,  released  from  a  long  and 
unnatural  war,  and  having  only  partial  1}'  recovered  from  the 
consequent  depression,  after  peace  had  been  restored  with  the 
Indian  tribes,  sought  ease  and  fortune  in  the  West.  The  tide 
of  emigration  began  to  set  with  unprecedented  rapidity  from 
the  Atlantic  settlements  across  the  mountains  and  down  the 
Ohio  Riven  The  roads  from  Cumberland  and  Bedford  to 
Pittsburgh  and  Brownsville  were  traversed  by  continued  and 
successive  groups  of  emigrant  colonies,  with  their  long  lines 
of  family  wagons,  followed  by  herds  of  cattle,  hogs,  and  all 
kinds  of  stock,  and  the  necebsary  appendages  ioi  agricultural 
life. 

The  moutii  ot  Limestone  Creek,  the  site  of  the  present  t<^\vn 
of  Maysville,  had  already  become  a  frequented  route  lioin  the 
Ohio  to  the  older  settlements  on  the  waters  of  the  Kentucky 
River^  comprised  in  the  counties  of  Nelson,  Lincoln,  and  Fay* 
ette.  Simon  Kenton,  the  first  explorer  of  this  route,  had  re- 
turned from  his  station"  on  the  waters  of  Salt  River,  and  re> 
sumed  his  tomahawk  improvement  made  in  1774.  In  the  au- 
tumn of  1784»  he  commenced  a  block  house  and  other  build* 
ings  for  a  settlement,  three  miles  from  Limestone  and  one  mile 
from  the  present  town  of  Washington,  in  Mason  county.  Ear- 
ly in  the  followiiig  spring,  he  received  an  accession  of  several 
families,  and  thus  commenced  the  first  permanent  settlement  in 
this  exposed  frontier.  For  several  years  subsequently  it  was 
known  as  "  Kenton's  Station."  The  town  of  Limestone  soon 
sprung  up  as  a  noted  point  of  debarkation  for  emigrants  ad* 
vancing  to  the  central  settlements  of  Kentucky. 

About  the  same  time  other  settlements  were  begun  in  other- 
portions  of  the  present  county  of  Mason,  although  it  was  not 
until  the  year  followmg  that  Simon  Kenton,  Arthur  Fox,  and 
William  Wood  laid  off  the  town  of  Washington.* 

From  this  time  habitations  began  to  multiply  in  this  quarter 
of  the  country,  and  Indian  hostilities  had  apparently  ceased. 
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*•  Lee's  Station,**  ••Warren's  Station,"  and  ••darit'e  Station" 

were  formed  abuuL  this  time  ;  and  emigrants,  as  they  advanced 
Mnto  the  interior,  began  to  settle  upon  all  the  northern  branch- 
es of  Licking. 


CHAPTER  V. 

INDIAN   HOSTILITIES  ON  THE  OHIO.  PREDATORY  INCURSIONS  INTO 

KENTUCKY,  AND  PA&TISAN  WARFARE.  A.D.  1785  TO  1793. 

Argument. — The  Shawanese  resom©  prcdfitorj'  TncuinioM. — Indian  Horae-Btenlmg. — 
Object  and  £xtent  of  these  Deprcdatiom. — The  Ckmtinnance  of  tbem  prorokei  In- 
Tuioooftfia  Indian  Oovntrjrfa  lT66L^PIsn of  Canqpaign  oader  General  Claik  and 
Colonel  Logan. — Colonel  Logan  destroys  Scioto  and  Mad  River  Towns.— General 
Clark  advances  totlic  Wabash. — Hia  further  Operatinri<;  fm^trntcd  fnr  Want  of  Sup- 
plies.— A  Mutiny  casucs. — He  retnma  in^lonoos  tu  Keutucky.— -Uis  Sun  sets. — Vir- 
ginia oomea  to  bia  EaUet— The  Sbawaneae  anumence  active  Hostilities.— Expoaad 
Coodtcioo  ofSetliamanta  in  Maaon  Cooaljr  in  l787.^;olonal  Todd  ianradaa  Ifca  Palaft 
Creek  Towns. — Simon  Kenton  as  a  Partisftn  Warrior. — Emigration  in  1788. — Indians 
harass  the  Ohio  Frontier  of  Kentucky  and  Western  Virginia. — Depredations  and 
Murders  on  the  Ohio  from  1788  to  1790. — Population  of  Kentucky  m  1791. — Partisan 
Warfnra  ftmn  1790  to  1791 — Gaaaral  Hamar'a  Bflbita  to  anppraaa  Indian  Hbatilitiaa* 
—The  Campaigns  of  1790  and  1791  dirert  Hostilities  flnom  Kentucky  Frontier.— 
Indian  Hnetitin-  and  partisan  Warfare  in  Kentucky  renewed  in  1793-93. — ^JCenton 
makes  au  Incanton  apoa  tllie  Little  Miami,  and  encounters  Tecomseb. — Severe  nigfat 
Cndnal^  Willi  Teenmaah  in  1799.^Kantan  ooatinaaa  Ida  paitiaan  Waifara  in  1793A 
Makaa  an  Incnrskm  to  Paint  Creek.— Intaraapla  and  kills  a  marauding  Party  of  In* 
diaaantBolt^aCfMkontiiaOluo^and  fwsonron  a  laiga  Naateof  Homaa. 

[A.D.  178&]  NoTwrrasTAitDiirG  treaties  had  been  fonned 

and  ratified  with  the  principal  Indian  tribes  on  the^estem 

frontier,*  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  hostile  tribes  had  as- 
sumed a  pacific  attitude,  there  were  parties  of  malcontents  who 
rejected  the  treaties,  and  continued  to  harass  liie  settlements  of 
KentTicky  contiguous  to  tfie  Ohio  River.  The  first  and  only 
murder  perpetrated  in  Kentucky  by  the  Indians  in  1785  was 
in  the  month  of  March»  when  the  settlements  were  thrown  into 
a  state  of  alann  by  a  murder  and  otttrage  committed  by  a  party 
of  Shawanese  malcontents  upon  the  person  and  habitation  of 
Elliott»  at  the  moath  of  Kentucky  River.  Elliott  was  killed 
and  scalped,  his  houses  were  homed,  and  his  &mily,  escaping, 
were  dispersed  into  the  neighboring  settlements.! 

Although  incursions  by  marauding  parties  were  made  sub- 
sequently, it  was  not  with  the  design  of  collecting  scalps,  but 
for  the  purpose  of   stealing  horses"  from  the  settlements.  This 
See  chap.  ix.  of  tbia  book, "  Indian  EelatioDs/'  iast.      t  Butler's  K.e»taokar,  p.  140. 
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is  one  of  the  feats  which  gives  distinction  to  the  warrior*  and 
entitles  him  to  the  character  of  a  brave.* 

The  object  of  the  sayages  in  these  incursions  was  not  to 
create  alarm  and  terror  by  any  outrage  against  individuals, 
for  this  would  at  once  have  roused  an  armed  party  in  pursiut ; 
but  their  object  was  nmply  plunder,  and  to  supply  themselves 
with  horses,  and  to  deprive  their  late  enemies  of  the  valuable 
animals  which  had  made  theur  incursions  so  terrible  to  the  In- 
dian counti-y.  To  insure  success  in  this  line  of  operation,  it 
was  necessary  to  pass  unperceived  through  the  country,  leav- 
ing no  certain  trace  oi  their  inroad  except  sucli  as  inigiit  be 
inferred  from  the  disappearance  of  the  horses. 

[A.D.  ITSG.]  These  depredations  had  annoyed  the  inhab- 
itants during  the  autumn  of  and  toward  the  close  of  the 
year  they  had  become  more  irequeiit ;  and  the  marauders  ex- 
tended the  field  of  their  operations.  At  first  a  party  of  two  or 
three  warriors  would  occasionally  penetrate  a  settlement  and 
secretly  retire  with  one  or  two  horses ;  but  at  length  they  be- 
gan to  advance  to  the  Ohio  River  at  different  points,  in  parties 
of  six,  ten,  and  twelve ;  and,  having  selected  some  secure  and 
retired  rendecvous  near  the  river,  they  would  distribute  them- 
Sflves  m  parties  of  one  or  two,  penetrate  &r  into  the  settle- 
ments, and  supply  themselves  with  horses,  which  were  taken 
to  the  general  rendezvous  and  left  in  charge  of  a  keeper,  while 
they  returned  to  secure  others.  So  soon  as  ten,  fifteen,  or 
twenty  had  been  procured,  the  company  secretly  crossed  the 
river  with  them,  and  made  all  speed  for  their  towns. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  year  17^0  these  depredations  be- 
came so  frequent  and  annoying,  that  tiie  ^-rtt]emellts  were  seri- 
ously injured,  being  dejirived  of  creat  niimhers  of  horses,  which 
were  requisite  for  tlie  agricultural  necessities  of  the  country. 
No  man  felt  safe  in  the  possession  of  his  property ;  for  the  wily 
savage  prowled  like  the  wolf  in  the  dark,  alike  unseen  and  un- 
heard, penetrating  the  remotest  settlements  and  visiting  every 
inclosure  in  the  dead  hour  of  night,  against  which  no  precao* 
tion  was  a  guarantee  for  the  security  of  property. 

*  Mr.  Wetiuorc  laya,  "  there  i>  a  small  differenflft  between  the  moral  aente  of  the 
iavntrf  find  the  white  ninn."  "Tlio  rctl  nnn  in  f^^tv»'in<»(l  lionorable  in  proportion  to 
the  Qumbor  of  graiid  larcenies  he  may  have  perp^trattiil :  and  thia  enga^g  qaality  of 
iMMMHrtadiiig  is  attoamod  a  vbtae  next  to  tfnt  oftaUof  aoalpt.  An  Xbdian,  there. 
ton,  bat  atdAo  00  lui  wardobwitii  two  oolonina,  u  wbkh  be  ontera  in  hierog^phica 
the  namber  trrm 9 actions  nf  each  clnss,  whkh  an  tomdor  hilB  iUoitrioaa.*'— ^60 
Wetmore'i  (iasetteer  of  Miuoori,  p.  S99. 
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It  was  no  imeommon  occumnoe  for  a  parQr  of  five  or  six 
lodiaiis,  after  an  absence  of  a  week  or  ten  days,  to  return  to  f 
the, rendezvous  with  an  aggregate  of  ten  or  fifteen  horses; 
sometimes  each  individual  would  bring  in  one  every  night,  un- 
til their  complement  was  full.  It  was  no  unusual  exploit  for  a 
party  of  five  or  six  Indians  to  set  out  from  their  village,  more 
than  a  liuiidred  miles  from  the  settlements,  and,  after  an  ab- 
sence often  or  twenty  days,  to  return  with  fifteen  or  twenty 
horses.  Nor  was  it  an  unfrequent  occurrence  for  a  single  coun* 
ty  of  Kentucky  to  lose  one  hundred  horses  in  a  single  month* 

To  such  an  extent  had  these  depredations  been  carried 
against  the  settlements  of  Kentucky  and  Western  yirginia« 
during  five  years  previous  to  1791»  that,  from  estimates  based 
upon  authentic  information^  it  was  supposed  not  less  than 
twenty  thousand  horses  had  been  taken  by  the  Indians. 

It  was  ascertained  that  the  most  active  agents  were  the 
Shawanese  malcontents  from  the  towns  upon  the  head  waters 
of  Mad  River,  an  eastern  tributary  of  tlie  Great  Miami,  and 
from  the  towns  on  White  River,  an  eastern  tributary  of  the 
Wabash.  Those  from  tho  former  extended  their  incursions 
chiefly  to  the  settlements  ncnv  the  Ohio  and  upon  the  writers 
of  Licking  River,  wiiile  the  latter  extended  their  operations 
mostly  to  the  settlements  on  Salt  River  and  its  head  waters. 

To  prevent  these  depredadons,  and  to  intercept  the  move- 
mmta  or  discover  the  trail  of  these  marauding  parties,  each 
aettlemaftt  kept  out  in  active  service  one  or  more  scouts  or 
rangers,  as  had  been  customary  during  actual  hostilitieB.  These 
rangers  used  every  effi>rt  to  discover  the  trail  of  such  partiest 
or  to  detect  any  Indian  sign**  by  which  it  could  be  ascertained 
that  Indians  were  in  the  country.  Yet  so  cautious  was  the 
wily  savage,  that  their  haunts  were  seldom  discovered,  unless 
where  they  had  concentrated  to  cross  the  river  on  their  de- 
parture. 

The  marauders  at  length  infested  tlie  Ohio  River,  upon  which 
hundreds  of  family  boats  and  arks  were  continually  descending 
frona  Fort  Pitt  to  different  points  along  the  Kentucky  shore. 
Occasionally  family  boats  were  attacked  and  plundered,  and 
not  unfirequently  the  occupants  were  killed  or  wounded  by  the 
fire  of  the  Indians  from  the  shore.  At  length  it  became  has> 
ardous  for  solitary  boats,  unarmed,  to  descend ;  and,  for  safety 
and  mutual  defense,  emigrant  .ftunilies  were  compelled  toasso- 
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date  in  companies  and  descend  in  severa]  boats  together,  with 
a  full  proportion  of  expert  riflemen.  Subsequently,  it  became 
evident  that  large  bodies  of  Indians  from  the  remote  towns 
had  assembled  near  the  Ohio,  and  from  the  general  rendezvons 
west  of  the  river  fnarauding  parties  were  distributed  at  differ- 
ent points  on  the  shore,  while  others  penetrated  to  the  remote 
settlements  east  and  south  of  the  Ohio. 

Yet  the  Federal  government  discouraged  every  attempt  to 
conduct  partisan  incursions  into  their  country,  and  took  active 
nieasui  OS  f  i  an  amicable  settlement  of  all  grounds  for  difficulty 
With  the  malcontent  Shawnnese.  As  early  as  the  31st  of  Jan- 
uary, 1786,  a  council  had  heen  convened  at  the  mouth  nf  the 
Great  Miami,  and  a  treaty  of  peace  and  friendship  had  been 
concluded  with  the  Shawanese  nation  by  Generals  Richard 
Butler  and  George  R.  Clark.  In  consideration  of  certain  ben- 
e&ctions  and  presents  from  the  United  States,  the  Shawanese 
stipulated  for  the  suppression  of  the  marauding  incursions. 

But  the  malcontents,  regardless  of  the  stipulations  of  the 
treaty,  continued  their  incursions  and  their  depredations  on  the 
riyer,  with  mcreasing  frequency  and  audacity.  The  settlements 
north  of  Licking  River,  in  the  line  of  the  old  war-patht"  were 
particulariy  obnoxious  to  this  species  of  Indian  war&re.  The 
savages  continued  to  obstruct  the  river  commerce  and  the  ad- 
vance of  emigrants,  and  to  plunder  the  settlements  of  the  inte- 
rior with  unremitted  perseverance. 

At  lencrth  it  was  perceived  that  these  continual  aggressions 
were  prurn])ted  and  instigated  l>y  British  traders  and  a£?pnts  at 
Detroit  nnd  upon  the  Maumee.  The  fur-trade  m  the  North- 
western Territory  was  almost  wholly  controlled  by  these  Brit- 
ish traders,  who  were  deeply  interested  in  checking  the  ad- 
vance of  the  American  population  across  the  Ohio,  which 
would  sound  the  knell  of  approaching  dissolution  to  their  mo* 
nopoly.  A  state  of  active  hostilities  renewed  by  the  savages 
might  yet  defer  Ibr  many  years  the  advance  of  white  settle- 
ments  north  of  the  Ohio,  and  thus  prolong  the  monopoly  of  the 
Indian  fin^trade.  Such  were  the  views  and  conclusions  of  the 
British  agents  and  traders  at  Detroit  and  at  other  pomts  south 
of  Lake  Erie. 

It  was  during  the  summer  of  1786  that  these  hostilities  be- 
came so  frequent  and  daring  that  a  recourse  to  arms  \vns  deem- 
ed the  only  mode  by  which  tiie  settlements  and  emigrants  upon 
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the  river  could  be  secured  from  continual  danger.  Murders 
had  ahready  been  frequent,  not  only  on  the  river,  hut  in  the  set- 
tlements, and  the  people  of  Kentucky  became  clamorous  for 
an  inTAsion  of  the  Indkm  country. 

To  inflict  suitable  chastisement  upon  the  Shawanese  nation* 
it  was  resolved  to  invade  their  country  with  two  mounted  ex- 
peditions;  one  against  the  eastern,  and  the  other  against  the 
western  portion  of  their  towns,  and  completely  to  ravage  with 
fire  and  sword  the  whole  country  from  the  Scioto  to  the  W  a- 
bash.  The  cummand  of  the  campaign  was  given  to  General 
Clark,  whose  name  alone  carried  terror  to  the  savacres.  Many 
of  the  officers  who  volunteered  to  serve  uiider  him  were  among 
the  first  military  men  of  Kentucky  ;  and  among  the  private  sol- 
diers were  some  of  the  most  fearless  backwoodsmen  in  all  the 
West. 

The  brigade  was  to  coi»ist  of  two  full  regiments,  or  nearly 
eighteen  hundred  men,  which  were  to  enter  the  Indian  country 
in  two  divisions.  The  mam  body»  under  General  Clark  in  per- 
aoDy  was  to  rendeivous  at  ''the  Fallsy"  and  advance  across  the 

country  by  way  of  White  River  to  Ymcennes,  at  which  place 

they  were  to  meet  their  supplies  forwarded  by  water.  From 
this  place  they  were  to  ravage  the  whole  coiiiiir)  upon  the  . 
head  waters  of  the  Wabash,  as  far  as  Tippecanoe  and  Eel 
Rivers. 

The  oUier  division,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Logan, 
was  to  advance  from  their  rendezvous  at  "  Kenton's  Station,*' 
three  miles  firom  Limestone»  by  way  of  the  Little  Miami,  to  its 
sourceSf  and  thence  to  ravage  the  whole  country  from  the  Sci- 
oto westward  dovm  Mad  River  to  the  Great  Miami.* 

Such  was  the  general  plan  of  the  campaign  for  the  chastise- 
ment of  this  warlike  and  restless  nation*  To  accomplish  this, 
all  Kentucky  was  in  commotion,  and  all  were  emulous  in  ad- 
vancing the  preparations  which  were  to  render  it  one  of  the 
most  formidable  invasions  which  had  ever  proceeded  from 
Kentucky,  and  one  which  would  strike  terror  into  the  remotest 
tribes.  It  was  not  expected  that  the  expedition  would  encoun- 
ter any  formidable  force  of  imlindied  savages  in  arms,  for  the 
troops  themselves  were  to  bear  the  intelligence  of  their  ap- 
proach. The  object  was  to  inflict  a  severe  chastisement  upon 
the  Shawanese  nation  for  the  many  murders  and  depredations 
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committed  by  iheir  war-pnrties  and  marauders  by  destroying 
their  towns,  laying  waste  tlu  ir  lipids,  and  destroying  their  re- 
sources, and  breaking  up  their  settlements  within  striking  dis* 
tance  of  Kentucky. 

For  the  supply  of  the  Wabash  expedition,  nine  keel-boats 
were  freighted  with  stores  and  provisions*  aad  dispatched  bf 
way  of  the  Ohio  and  Wabash  for  Vincennes.  fikich  was  the 
active  state  of  preparation  until  the  close  of  September»  when 
the  troops  were  ready  to  take  up  the  line  of  march. 

On  the  first  of  October  Colond  Logan  began  to  move  his  di« 
visiont'x^onsisting  of  seven  hundred  mounted  riflemen.  After  a 
rapid  march  of  ninety  miles,  he  surprised  the  Indian  town  of 
Chillicothe,upoii  ihc  sources  of  the  Little  Miami.  Conducted 
by  Captain  Kenton,  at  the  head  of  a  company  of  picked  men 
from  his  own  neitrfil  i  In  od,  such  was  the  celerity  and  precision 
of  his  movements  that  two  Indian  towns,  situated  one  mile  a})art, 
were  simultaneously  surprised  by  two  se]);iraie  columns  of  his 
command.  A  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  each  were 
either  captured  or  killed  in  their  attempt  at  resistance.  The 
towns  were  destroyed  by  fire,  and  the  extensive  fields  of  ripe 
com  were  laid  waste  and  destroyed*  so  as  to  cut  offtiieir  future 
supplies.  The  few  who  escaped  gave  the  alarm  to  other  towns^ 
&om  which  the  savages  fled  with  great  precipitatioD«  leaving 
their  wigwams,  cabins,  and  fields  to  the  mercy  of  the  invadenu 
Four.other  towns,  deserted  by  their  inhabitants,  together  with 
their  fields,  were  destroyed  by  fire.  The  country  east  and 
west  upon  the  waters  of  the  Scioto,  and  upon  the  sources  of 
Mad  River,  was  ravaged  for  nearly  one  hundred  miles  around, 
when  Colonel  Logan  and  his  victorious  cuiapamuns  prepared 
to  return  with  their  prisoners. 

The  whole  number  of  Indians  slain  In  tiie  (iitfercMt  skirmishes 
was  about  thirty.  The  troop  lost  ten  men  iuiied,  besides  sev- 
eral wounded,  during  tlie  campaign.* 

But  General  Clark  was  less  fortunate.  AAer  a  circuitous 
march  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  to  Yincennes,  with 
more  than  a  thousand  mounted  riflemen,  he  fbmd  his  suppliet 
had  not  arrived,  having  been  delayed  by  extreme  low  water  in 
the  river.  His  fiirther  advance  was  unavoidably  arrested. 
Nme  days  was  he  compelled  to  remain  Inactive  at  VinoeDDes^ 
awaiting  the  tardy  arrival  of  supplies  for  his  men.  The  troops 

*  M'Doo&ld'g  bketcbea,  p.  i^i. 
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had  left  Kentucky  full  of  ardor  and  enthunasm,  to  acquit  them* 
aelyes  by  the  celerity  of  their  moTeme&t8»  and  the  sudden  de- 
stmctioii  of  the  hulian  towm.  Each  day  tended  to  damp  the 
military  spirit  of  the  men»  and  impatience  began  to  undermine 
military  suboidinationt  and  mtroduce  duafiection  for  the  mt- 
Tice.  A  few  dayi  elapeed,  when  the  continued  delay  of  the 
expected  supplies  placed  them  upon  short  allowance,  and  in- 
creased theii  impatience  almost  to  mutiny.  Still,  the  pervad- 
ing influence  of  their  beloved  commander  restrained  theni  uuiil 
the  ex|iected  arrival  of  the  supplies.  But  the  arrival  was  a 
greater  disappomtment  than  its  delay.  Inspection  proved  too 
clearly  that  the  pickled  beef  was  highly  tainted  from  the  excess- 
ire  heat ;  scarcely  rations  for  three  days  remained  in  a  sound 
condition,  and  the  hostile  towns  were  yet  distant  at  least  two 
hundred  miles.  General  Clark  would  have  proceeded  in  his 
marcht  and  quartered  upon  the  enemy ;  but  the  discontent  of 
lus  men  had  broken  out  into  insuborduiationt  and  many,  reus- 
ing to  advance,  demanded  to  be  led  back  to  Kentucky.  The 
fury  of  the  savage  they  could  encounter^  but  the  more  appalling 
form  ol  famine  they  would  not  meet,  and  they  refused  to  ad- 
vance.* 

In  vain  the  veteran  commander  and  the  successful  leader, 
**  in  the  most  persuasive  terms  of  entreaty,"  implored  the  mu- 
tineers to  advance  to  the  enemy's  towns.  At  length  a  body 
of  three  hundred  men,  encouraged  by  some  officers  of  ranlf, 
regardless  of  the  honor  of  the  soldier,  or  the  disgrace  of  an 
inglorious  retreat,  retired  from  the  expedition. 

With  little  more  than  half  his  original  force,  General  Clark 
idwaeed  toward  the  Indian  towns,  and  after  several  days 
of  fincdtless  search  for  Indians,  who  had  received  intelligence 
of  the  formidable  preparations  against  them,  he  returned  to  the 
Falls,  covered  with  shame  and  confusion  at  the  unmerited  dis* 
grace  which,  for  the  first  time,  had  rested  upon  his  arms.f 

Sucli  iiad  been  the  effect  of  inaction  to  undisciplined  troops, 
although  naturally  courageous,  and  commanded  by  the  most 
extraordinary  military  genius  of  his  day.  For  want  of  timely 
supplies  a  bravo  army  was  dissolved,  and  the  conqueror  of 
Kaskaskia  and  Vincennes  returned  ingloriously  from  an  enter- 
prise which,  with  proper  supplies,  he  would  have  surmounted 
without  an  efibrt 
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But  the  fact  of  the  entire  iiuliure  of  his  division  of  the  expe- 
dition seemed  to  prey  upon  his  spirits,  and  he  ceased  to  be 
the  iron-hearted  chieftain  of  1778»  as  he  began  to  feel  the  in- 
gratitude of  his  fellow-citisens  no  less  than  the  neglect  of  his 
native  state*  which  had  reaped  all  the  advantages  of  hi9  early 
toil  and  soiling.  In  his  many  efforts  for  the  defense  of  the 
unprotected  settlements  daring  his  most  vigorous  period  of  life* 
he  had  become  involved  in  liabilities  fer  money  which  his  re- 
sources did  not  enable  him  to  pay  ;  and  his  creditors,  reirai  d- 
less  of  the  high  claims  which  he  had  upon  their  forhearance, 
bei^an  to  oppress  him  with  legal  coercion.  At  length,  har- 
assed by  vexatious  lawsuits  and  oppressive  executions  for  the 
recovery  of  money  which  liad  been  expended  for  the  heiietit 
of  the  state,  he  became  stripped  of  his  personal  as  well  as  his 
landed  estate,  and  was  letlt  poor  and  destitute. 

General  Clark  was  a  native  of  Albemarle  county  in  Virginia. 
He  was  early  engaged  in  defense  of  the  frontier  settlements  of 
Virginia,  and  served  as  a  captain  under  General  Lewis  in  the 
campaign  to  the  Scioto,  and  was  an  active  participant  in  the 
sanguinary  battle  of  **  the  Point."  For  the  first  eight  years  af- 
ter the  commencement  of  the  war  of  Independence,  he  was 
the  life  of  all  defensive  operations  in  Kentucky  and  other  por^ 
tions  of  Western  Virginia.  His  campaign  against  Kaskaskia 
in  1778,  and  against  Vincennes  in  1779,  for  fortitude,  daring 
intrepidity,  and  military  skiil,  are  not  surpassed  in  the  annals 
of  war,  surrounded  as  he  was  with  the  most  Hmited  lesources. 
In  Ins  defense  of  Kentucky  he  siied  a  lustre  over  the  chivalry 
of  that  state,  and  carried  the  arms  of  Viririnia  triumpiiantly  to 
the  Mississippi.  To  testify  the  exalted  regard  entertained  for 
her  hero,  she  had  presented  him  with  two  swords,  and  at  last, 
when  old  age  and  poverty  had  overtaken  him,  the  bounty  of 
his  native  state  was  extended  to  him  as  a  support  fer  his  de* 
clinmg  years.* 

*  To  liie  hmmr  of  Vbsinia,  dthoiigh  ihe  failed  gaitably  to  reward  him  for  hit  many 
•ervicea,  or  to  shield  him  ai^nin'^t  the  claimi  of  public  creditora,  she  did  not  desert  liim 
in  the  darkest  boar,  when  puvciiy  and  old  age  had  borne  him  down.  She  bad  repeat- 
edly teatifled  ber  exalted  ettlmato  of  hia  f  ervieee ;  bet  hw  neeemitiea  raqoired  Mme* 
^Dg  nx>re  than  empty  honon.  In  Sef^ember,  1779,  the  Oerawei  of  Virginia,  aatbor> 
Ued  by  th--^  T.t-  islatare,  pres'-ntpfl  r<iloii(  l  Clark  an  elegant  pwonl  lii  token  of  cratitude 
for  hia  extraordinary  aervicca  and  gallantry.  Several  years  afterward,  bnrassed  for 
«3tiiiis  created  lor  Ae  pobtte  aerrwe,  end  stripped  of  his  proper^  for  pnblic  debts, 
tmwfing  under  tiie  Migiiish  of  die  Iqjulioe  of  hia  atate,  and  the  ingratitode  of  Ui 
country,  in  a  Et  of  despair  !»•  imht^iantly  hroko  this  sworJ  in  itieces  aii<l  threw  it  from 
him.  diidaining  to  poaaeia  the  einp^  mockeiy  of  hia  wxooga.  SabieqaeiU]y«  in  the 
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[A.D.  1787.}  Thifl  iiiTauoii  of  the  Shawanese  country 
seired  only  to  exasperate  that  fierce  and  ▼indictire  nation* 

They  immediately  commenced  active  hostilities  against  the 
whole  line  of  the  Kentucky  frontier.  During  the  winter  and 
succeeding  spring  they  infested  the  settlements  near  the  Ohio, 
as  well  as  those  more  remote,  with  tlieir  mfirnuiliiig  and  war 
parties,  which  did  not  contine  their  operations  exclusively  to 
the  capture  of  horses,  but  exerted  themselves  also  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  scalps,  the  trophies  of  their  efforts  against  the  en- 
emies of  their  race. 

Such  was  the  frequency  of  these  murders  and  depredations 
during  the  summer  of  1787,  throughout  the  counties  of  Mason 
and  Bourbon,  that  the  inhabitants  were  again  compelled  to 
congregate  in  stations^  and  forts,  to  avoid  the  danger  of  w 
posure  to  the  vengeance  of  the  lurkmg  savage.  The  whole 
country  was  again  in  a  state  of  actual  Indian  war ;  the  labors 
of  the  field  and  the  intercourse  between  settlements  were  safe 
only  under  the  protection  of  an  armed  guard,  while  the  Ohio 
River  was  under  a  state  of  mxn^e  blorkade.* 

impatient  of  tliis  insecure  state  of  the  settlements,  Captain 
Kenton  proposed  to  lead  an  invasion  into  the  Indian  country, 
and  retaliate  upon  the  hostile  towns  of  the  8 r into.  Early  in 
the  autumn.  Colonel  Todd,  of  Lexington,  and  Major  Uingston, 

ye«r  T*!*?  the  Lcirislature  of  Virginia,  aympnthizing  with  him  in  his  misfortunpn  in 
token  of  their  efteem  and  gratitude,  voted  him  aooUior  sword,  with  proper  emblems 
lad  derioes.  to  be  pnteotftd  b>  ihv  go^vnorw-^Bee  Batiei'i  Kentncky,  Appendix,  p. 
480,  mod  437-439.  6«iierml  Clark  lived  Mvcral  yean  afterward,  in  porertf  and  obaoii' 
riry  his  only  <!openr!cnrc  hcing^  hU  penaion  from  the  State  of  TttTginitM  ftludf'^yof- 
ficer,  araountiiiir  to  four  hundred  dollars  per  aimura. 

*  The  renewal  of  active  hoatiiitief  hy  the  ludiana  at  U)ia  time  was  tlie  revolt  of  in- 
iligetiaaoBaii«rigveoBliie]MnortlieBritidieiillwrittoierOeB^  ]nl7W,PiMi* 
doat  Wealiiiifftoa  diapatched  Baron  Steuben  as  conuniuioner  to  Sir  Frederic  Haldi- 
DiaJi'T,  Governor  of  Canada  at  Quebec,  fully  authorized  to  receive  poaaeiaion  of  the 
fiorthwestem  poata,  agreeably  to  the  proviaiona  of  the  treaty  of  1783.  Bat  the  govern- 
or Iniimed  the  benn  liut  die  poata  wooU  not  1m  fOReadered ;  he  alio  lefbaed  to  fcr 
aUi  fain  wUb  pa»port«  for  the  praeecatioo  of  hia  joamey  to  Detroit  The  aame  wmter 
a  rrand  council  vf  thr  northwestern  tribes  wa^  assembled  at  Drtroit,  ^vliirh  was  attend- 
ed by  delegates  from  the  Six  Nations,  the  Uurona,  Ottaw&s,  Miomis,  Shawauese,  Chip- 
pewaa,  Delaware!,  Fotawatamies,  and  Chcrokeea.  At  the  oocmcil  ooorened  in  Decem- 
hm  were  llie  Brituh  ageali  ITKey,  EUiolt»  SiaMi  Qktf,  and  Sr  Akzander  If  <K«naie» 
"dreaaed  and  painted  in  the  Indian  atyle."  At  this  ooancil  the  Indiana  were  w^ed  to 
anite  their  cfforta  to  resist  the  advance  of  t)ie  American  settlements  beyond  the  Ohio ; 
and  Sir  Alexander,  jast  from  his  estpioring  tuur  throagh  remote  uorthem  tribes,  assured 
flam  tfiat  Aair  led  bvedam  aorfi  cf  Ae  Lalm  were  teady  to  Join  llm  hi 
Amarioaa  claims.  They  a]ao  bad  aafozanoa  of  the  aid  and  ooviBtMawDe  of  his  Britannic 
msj»-?ty  T'>  inv*»  thrm  more  efficient  nid,  a  new  Britujh  fort  was  noon  afterward  erect- 
ed upon  the  Maumee,  just  below  "  the  Eapids."— See  Laimiau's  Uiatoiy  of  Michigan. 
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united  with  Captain  Kenton  in  organizing  an  expedition  of 
three  hundred  mounted  riflemen  for  the  destruction  of  the 
towns  on 'the  north  fork  of  Paint  CreeL  From  their  rendez- 
▼0118,  near  Kenton^s  Station,  the  troop  proceeded  toward  the 
Sfaawanese  towns.  Grossing  the  Ohio  at  Limestone,  they  ar* 
rived*  after  a  rapid  and  secret  march,  at  the  town  of  Chilli- 
cothe,  on  the  north  fork  of  Paint  Creek,  which  they  surprised 
and  destroyed,  after  kUling  several  Indians  and  capturing 
some  prisoners.  The  country  for  many  miles  round  was 
ravaged,  and  the  fields  of  ripe  corn  were  destroyed.  After  an 
absence  of  ten  days,  the  troop  returned  without  the  loss  of  a 
man.* 

[A.D.  1788.]  The  Indian  incursions  continued  to  iiic revise  m 
frequency  and  audacity  during  the  summer  of  1788 ;  the  sav:i- 
ges  became  more  vindictive  and  blood4hir4y,  making  frequent 
attacks  upon  emigrants  descending  the  river,  as  well  as  upon 
any  parties  of  scouts  or  rangers  with  whom  they  came  in  col- 
lision. 

Yet  emigration  to  Kentucky  did  not  cease.  The  settlements 
of  Mason  and  Bourbon  counties,  although  exposed  to  continual 
danger,  continued  to  augment  their  population  by  the  numer- 
ous arrivals  of  emigrant  families,  who  erected  new  stations  for 

their  own  security,  or  united  with  the  occupants  of  older  sta- 
tions for  mutual  defense.  To  intercept  the  war  parties  in  their 
advance  or  retreat,  artned  detachnieuls  were  dislnbuled  near 
certain  frequented  routes ;  and  in  several  instances  parties  of 
savages  were  overtaken  and  dispersed,  while  their  stolen  horses 
were  recovered.f 

In  the  partisan  warfare  for  the  defense  of  the  settlements,  no 
man  was  more  active,  or  took  a  more  prominent  part,  than 
Captain  Sunon  Kenton. 

At  one  time  a  marauding  party  of  fifteen  or  twenty  Indians 
had  established  their  rendezvous  within  a  few  miles  of  Kmh 
ton's  Station,  until  they  had  colleoted  their  complement  of 
horses.  Kenton  undertook  to  discover  their  trail,  and  to  inter- 
cept them  as  they  retired  with  their  booty.  With  a  party  of 
hunters,  he  set  oat  and  discovered  their  trail  and  crossing- 
place  on  the  Ohio,  near  the  mouth  of  Locust  Creek.  Crossing 
the  Ohio,  he  pursued  their  trail  for  several  miles  with  the  cer- 
tainty of  animal  instinct,  and  late  iii  tiie  evening  came  upon 
*  M'DoiMbi  a  Sketchet,  p.  m  ^  t  Ham,  p.  SdS. 
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the  fresh  trace,  just  as  they  were  preparing  to  encamp  for  the 
night.  Cautioualy  ooncealuig  his  men  mitil  darict  he  made  a 
sudden  and  furious  onset  upon  thdr  encampment  This  In- 
dians, alarmed  at  the  unexpected  attack,  and  ignorant  of  the 
number  of  the  assailants,  fled  precipitately  at  the  first  fire, 
leaying  one  of  their  number  killed,  all  theur  camp  equi])age, 
some  of  their  guns,  and  all  their  horses.  The  party  returned 
home  in  triumph,  to  the  ^reat  gratification  of  the  settlement.* 

As  tlie  tide  of  emigratiun  continued  to  swell  the  population 
of  Keniurky,  the  Shawanese  malcontents  became  more  and 
more  exris|ie rated  ;  and  tJie  recent  incursions  hy  the  mounted 
rillernen  had  induced  many  from  other  tribes  to  make  com- 
mon cause  with  the  Shawanese.  They  were  willing  to  assist 
in  arresting  the  adyancd  of  the  white  settlements,  and  to  pro- 
long their  own  national  existence ;  and  the  more  now,  since 
the  white  population  wn-^  already  advancing  across  the  Ohio 
River  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Uarmar  and  Fort  Washington. 
Henoe,  strong  hostile  parties  advanced  to  the  Ohio  to  redouble 
their  efforts  for  harassing  the  settlements  on  both  sides  of  the 
river,  and  for  arresting  the  descent  of  emigranUu 

To  efiect  these  objects,  atrocious  murders  were  commit^ 
ted  upon  defenseless  females  and  children.  Emigrants  for 
Kentucky,  descending  the  Ohio,  although  protected  from  the 
rule  lloatmg  in  tlicir  liiiuily  arks  and  covered  barges, 

were  exp  ised  to  continual  danger  from  the  bands  of  warriors 
lurking  u]»on  the  slmres,  and  ever  ready  to  attack,  decoy,  or 
pursue  any  uniuotected  or  unLniarded  boats.  Yet  the  river 
was  continually  thronged  with  the  adventurous  emigrants,  de- 
scending, mostly  in  strong  parties  for  mutual  defense,  in  boats, 
barges,  and  every  species  of  river  craft,  freighted  with  femi* 
lies,  goods,  agricultural  implements,  horses,  and  domestic  stock 
of  all  kinds,  for  their  fiiture  residences.  Did  any  one  of  these 
become  separated  firom  the  rest,  or  did  they  incautiously  ap- 
proach the  shore,  or  attempt  to  make  a  landing,  the  eye  of  the 
wily  savage  was  upon  them ;  and  if  the  sharp  crack  of  his  rifle 
did  not  carry  death  to  the  pilot,  or  others  on  deck,  it  was  be- 
cause he  contemplated  a  wholesale  capture  and  massacre  by 
a  successful  ambuscade.  Was  any  party  of  emigrants  too 
stron?^  for  open  attack,  the  wily  Indian,  from  his  concealment 
on  shore,  with  his  rifle  deliberately  picked  off,  one  by  one. 
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those  who  incautiously  exposed  their  persons  ahove  the  decks* 
Did  a  party  of  them  have  occasion  to  go  on  shore  for  fire- 
wood, to  kill  the  game  which  presented  on  the  Bank*  or  to  give 
their  stock  temporary  freedom  from  the  narrow  pnaoa  of  the 
boat,  or  to  enjoy  an  evening  stroll  on  land,  the  lurking  savage^ 
from  his  covert,  cautiously  observed  every  movement,  and  so 
planned  his  ambuscade  as  to  make  a  sure  and  easy  capture,or 
a  slaughter  of  the  whole. 

[A.D.  1789.]  Wiule  parties  thus  waylaid  the  river  banks, 
others  were  incessant  in  their  roamin?  incursions  through  the 
settlements,  waylaying  every  path,  ambuscading  every  neigh- 
borhood, lurking  as  invisibly  as  the  wolf  near  every  residence, 
watching  every  family  spring*  ensconced  in  every  corn-field 
and  near  every  cross-road,  patiently  waiting  whole  days  and 
nights  for  the  approaching  victim* 

Although  the  **  Northwestern  Territory**  had  been  erected 
into  a  territorial  go  vemment»  and  the  Federal  authorities  were 
nominally  exercising  jurisdiction  over  it;  although  several  mil- 
itary posts  had  been  established  on  the  western  bank,  the  dep- 
redations and  incursions  of  the  savages  were  unrestrained. 
Avoiding  the  fortified  places  and  military  stations,  which  could 
not  be  attaclced  witii  iinjiunity,  they  passed  on  to  feeble  settle- 
ments and  unprotected  neighborhoods,  where  Fculjis  and  ])lviij- 
der  were  easily  obtained,  and  where  caution  and  cumung  se- 
cured an  easy  victory. 

The  hostile  incursions  into  the  Kentucky  settlements  in  1769 
commenced  early  in  March*  and  were  continued  occasionally 
until  May,  when  they  became  frequent  and  alarmmg.  These 
parties  consisted  chiefly  of  warriors  from  the  towns  upon  the 
sources  of  the  Little  Miami  and  of  branches  flowing  into  tte 
Scioto  and  Great  Miami,  and  the  Md  of  their  operations  was 
the  whole  range  of  settlements  near  the  Ohio,  from  Fort  Ilar- 
mar  to  the  mouth  of  Salt  River. 

From  the  first  oi"  May  to  the  first  of  August  tliere  had  been 
thirteen  persons  killed  and  ten  wounded  by  Indians  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Jefierson,  besides  twenty  horses  stolen.  In  the  county  of 
Nelson,  two  persons  had  been  killed  and  two  wounded,  be- 
sides twenty  horses  stolen.  In  Lincoln  county,  two  persons 
had  been  killed  and  two  wounded,  and  twenty-five  horses 
stolen.  In  Madison  county,  one  person  had  been  killed  and 
three  wounded,  and  ten  horses  stolen.  In  Bourbon  county, 
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two  persons  had  been  wounded  and  fifteen  horses  stolen.  In 
Mason  county,  two  persons  had  been  killed  and  forty-one 
horses  stolen.  In  Woodford  county,  one  boy  had  been  kfll* 
ed  and  several  horses  stolen.   Many  other  harassing  depre* 

dations  of  less  note  had  been  perpetrated  by  lurking  par- 
lies uf  savages,  so  that  the  whole  frontier  region  ^Mthin  thirty 
miles  of  the  Ohio  was  kept  in  a  state  of  contioiial  alarm  and 
apprehens!'»n.  Parties  of  Indians  uU«n  penetrated  unperceiv- 
ed  into  th<-  \  erv  heart  of  Kentucky,  at  least  fittv  ijv  sixty  miles 
from  the  Ohio*  In  Woodibrd  county,  on  the  10th  of  August, 
two  men  were  fired  upon  by  a  party  of  Indians,  but  escaped 
with  the*  loss  of  one  horse,  saddle,  and  bridle.  On  the  night 
succeeding,  the  same  party  stole  eleven  horses  in  that  vicinity. 
A  party  of  men  next  day  set  out  in  pursuit  of  the  Indians,  and, 
having  overtaken  them,  lulled  two  of  them,  and  recovered  most 
of  the  horses.  On  the  10th  of  August,  a  party  of  Indians  uk 
ambuscade  captured  six  negroes.  Having  retreated  half  a 
mile  with  the  captives,  and  fearing  pursuit,  they  tomahawked 
four  of  them,  and  tlie  other  two  escaped.  Two  of  those  who 
werp  1*^ft  fnr  dead  iinally  recovered.  The  same  party,  on  the 
following  night,  stole  a  number  of  horsey,  with  which  they  fled 
across  the  Ohio.  Next  day  a  party  of  forty  men,  under  Lieu- 
tenant Robert  Johnson,  set  out  in  pursuit,  and  followed  them 
to  the  Ulii  >  River,  about  twenty-five  miles  below  the  mouth  of 
the  Great  Miami.  Here  part  of  the  company  returned ;  but 
twenty-six  of  them  volunteered  to  cross  the  river  and  continue 
the  pursuit.  Having  followed  their  trail  about  twelve  miles 
fixtiier,  they  came  upon  the  Indians,  encamped  at  a  salt  lick. 
By  a  vigorous  and  unexpected  attack  in  two  divisions,  the  In- 
dians  were  at  length  routed,  and  forty  horses  were  recovered. 
LicuiciiLi.iL  Johnson  lost  two  men  killed  and  three  wounded.* 
Other  parties  of  Indians  had  penetrated  the  settlements,  and 
served  to  keep  up  ahu  m  and  appreliension  among  the  fron- 
tier people  ;  and  occasional  murders  and  depredations  were 
continued,  with  but  little  intermission,  until  checked  by  the 
severity  of  winter.  In  December  the  Indians  killed  three  men 
within  tmkfe  miles  of  Danville,  at  ^Carpenter's  Station,''  and 
five  othenTon  Russell's  Creek,  besides  some  who  were  wound- 
ed and  escaped.t 

*  Sec  Amerii  on  Suio  Pipeii,  Inium  AJmrit  yoL  i,  p.  84|'fblk»  edition, 
t  Idem,  p>  86. 
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Such  was  the  state  of  Indian  hostilities  in  the  District  of 
Kentucky.  The  same  predatory  warfare  had  been  carried  on 
against  the  western  counties  of  Virginia,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Ohio,  over  nearly  three  hundred  miles  of  exposed  frontier^  ex- 
tending as  far  south  as  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Sandy. 

'  [A.D.  1700.]  The  year  1790  opened  with  a  more  rigoroos 
and  extensive  series  of  depredations  and  murders  upon  the  em- 
igrants, who  were  advaacing  in  great  numbers  to  Kentucky 
and  to  various  points  on  the  northwest  side  of  the  Ohio  River. 

In  January,  a  family  boat  or  covered  barire,  with  ten  per- 
sons on  board,  was  captured  by  the  InHians  only  about  sixteen 
miles  above  Limestone.  Nine  of  the  persons  were  killed,  mid 
their  dead  bodies,  scalped,  were  afterward  found  in  the  boat. 
One  woman  was  taken  captive. 

About  the  middle  of  March,  a  party  of  fifty  desperadoes, 
chiefly  Shawanese,  with  a  few  Gherokees»  stationed  themselves 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Scioto»  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Ohioy  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  on  their  operations  more  successfiiUy. 

From  this  rendesvous  they  continued  for  several  weeks  to 
interrupt  the  navigation  of  the  river,  besides  dispatching  occa- 
sional scalping  parties  into  the  frontier  settlements  for  mur- 
der and  plunder.  IVot  a  boat  could  pass  without  receivini?  a 
volley  from  their  rifles  when  stratagem  and  deception  failed 
to  bring  them  to  shore.  For  the  purpose  of  deceiving  the 
crews  and  commanders  of  boats,  ihey  had  one  or  more  white 
captives,  who  were  made  to  present  themselves  as  objects  of 
distress,  to  decoy  boats  to  their  ceUe(  while  the  Indians  laid 
concealed  ready  to  kill  those  on  board,  and,  when  practicable^ 
to  capture  the  boat  By  this  device  they  succeeded  in  decoy- 
ing several  boats  to  shore,  which  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  savagis.. 

On  the  20th  of  March  they  attacked  and  captured  the  boat 
of  John  May,  Esq.,  of  Virginia,  with  six  persons  on  board. 
May  and  one  other  person  were  killed,  and  the  remunder  taken 
captive.  Aext  day  an  open  pirogue,  with  six  men,  was  ascend- 
ing the  river,  when  the  Indians  fired  upon  it  and  killed  every 
soul  on  board.* 

Abuut  the  last  of  March  a  party  of  Indians  captured  and  car- 
ried oft  three  persons  from  Brashear's  Creek,  near  the  Falls  of 
the  Ohio.  A  few  days  afterward  they  killed  two  men  while 
working  a  field  in  the  same  vicinity.  About  the  same  time  a 

*  AnKkn  Stilt  Pipm,  Inikm4f0in,'nl  i,  9.  sa,  87. 
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party  of  Indians  from  the  Wabash  captured  a  boat  laden  with 
salt  at  the  mouth  of  Salt  River,  having  killed  and  scalped  three 
men  who  had  charge  of  the  cargo.* 

A  short  time  previously  two  men  had  been  killed,  and  one 
woman  and  five  children  taken  captive,  in  Kennedy's  Bottom, 
on  the  Ohio,  twenty-five  miles  above  Jiimestone.  Chi  the  2d  of 
April,  Colonel  Ward,  from  Greenbrier,  in  company  with  sev- 
eral family  boats  from  the  Mooongahela,  was  attacked  by  In- 
dians near  the  same  place.  One  man  was  killed  ;  the  remain- 
der, accelerating  their  flight  by  the  abandonment  of  one  boat 
and  its  co?Ttpnts  to  the  enemy,  and  plarinir  the  hands  on  the 
others,  succeeded  in  efiiecting  their  escape,  alter  a  severe  chase 
of  two  hours. 

Oq  the  4th  of  April,  Colonel  George  Thompson,  in  company 
with  three  family  boats,  was  attacked  near  the  same  place  by 
the  same  Indians.  After  failing  to  decoy  the  boats  ashore, 
they  manned  a  barge^  which  they  had  captured,  with  thirty 
warriors,  and  set  out  m  vigorous  pursuit.  To  preserve  the 
Uves  of  the  families  on  board,  two  boats  were  abandoned,  and 
the  hands  transferred  to  Colonel  Thompson's  barge,  in  which, 
with  the  oars  double-manned,  they  at  length  succeeded  in  efifect- 
ing  their  escape,  after  a  vigorous  chase  of  fifteen  miles.  The 
Indians,  despairing  of  successful  pursuit,  g;tve  up  the  chase,  and 
returned  to  take  possession  of  tiie  boats  wlncii  liad  been  aban- 
doned. The  boats  thus  lost  contained  twenty-eight  hoises,  a 
large  amount  of  household  furniture,  besides  dry-goods  to  the 
value  of  nearly  five  thousand  doUars.f 

On  the  18th  of  April,  it  being  Sunday,  a  company  of  defense- 
less women  and  children  returning  from  preaching  at  Hartford 
Town  to  a  station  on  Rough  Creek,  were  attacked  by  a  party 
of  Indians,  who  killed  a  boy  and  a  girl,  both  of  whom  were 
tomahawked  and  scalped.  One  old  woman  was  tomahawked 
and  scalped  aUve,  and  her  daughter  was  carried  off  captive. 

On  the  11th  of  May,  nine  miles  above  Limestone,  a  barge 
containing  sixteen  per«one,  including  an  officer  and  eight  regu- 
lar soldiers,  in  company  with  goods,  household  furniture,  and 
horses,  was  captured  by  a  party  of  twenty  Indians  from  the 
Scioto.  Five  persons  were  murdered  in  the  most  barbarous 
manner,  three  escaped,  and  eight  were  taken  captive.^ 

|U«ni,p.88. 
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Soon  afterward  the  Indians  captured  two  boya,  who  were 
hunting  near  "  Loudon's  Station,**  on  the  head  waters  of  Dren- 
non's  Lick  Creek,  On  the  28d  of  May  the  Indians  fired  upon 
a  company  of  unarmed  people  returning  frpm  church,  near 

Clear  Creek ;  one  man  was  killed  on  the  spot ;  one  young 
woman  was  taken  pnsoiicr,  who,  after  having  lieen  di  ivei^  ten 
miles  on  foot,  and  exhausted  by  fatigue,  was  tomaiiawked  and 
^  scalped.* 

Such  was  the  state  oi  Indian  hostilities  upon  the  Ohio  River 
durii^  the  spring  and  summer  of  1790,  Nor  were  these  all : 
many  murders  and  outrages  upon  other  portimis  of  the  settle- 
ments must  be  omitted,  lest  the  enumeration  become  tedious. 

To  suppress  these  hostilities  on  the  Ohio,  General  Harmar, 
early  in  April,  had  sent  a  detachment  of  one  hundred  regular 
troops,  and  two  hundred  Kentucky  militia,  under  Gieiieral 
Scott,  to  surprise  and  capture  this  band  of  desperadoes,  whose 
camp  was  not  far  from  the  Scioto ;  but  the  detachment  ^iled 
to  iiccomplish  tiiat  object.  The  Indians  eluded  pursuit  as  ef- 
fectually as  so  many  wolves,  and  the  detaciiinent  returned  to 
Limestone,  bringing  four  Indian  scalps  as  their  only  trf>}>hies.t 

During  the  whole  summer,  volunteer  companies  and  scout- 
ing parties  had  been  in  motion  along  the  Kentucky  shore,  and 
detachments  had  been  sent  occasiimally  from  Fort  Harmar  and 
Fort  Washington,  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  up  any  Indian 
camps  that  might  be  found  within  striking  distance  of  the  settle- . 
ments.  The  activity  with  which  these  defensive  movements 
were  made  along  the  Ohio,  below  the  Kenhawa,  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  diverting  the  operations  of  the  hostile  bands  from 
Kentucky  to  the  settlements  of  Western  Virginia  upon  the 
waters  of  the  Kenhawa  and  the  Monongahela. 

Western  Virginia. — On  the  19th  of  September,  a  party  of 
Indians  penetrated  into  the  country  within  nine  miles  of  Clarks- 
burg, in  Harrison  county,  where  they  killed  and  scalped  four 
persons,  and  captured  four  others.  On  the  22df  they  killed  a 
woman  and  two  children,  and  burned  the  house.  The  same 
night,  in  that  vicinity,  they  burned  another  house,  from  which 
the  family  had  just  escaped.  The  same  party  continued  in 
that  region  for  several  days,  committing  like  depredations,  ui^ 
til  the  28th  of  September,  when  they  departed,  having  stolen 

•  AincriCEin  State  Paprrn,  Im^mn  Afff^ir^,  p.  90,91* 
t  lilom,  p.  tti.   AIao,  iiutier  s  Kentucky,  p.  190. 
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eievea  horses  from  that  county,  and  having  killed  a  large  num- 
ber of  hogs,  cattle,  and  sheep. 

Kenhawa  county  did  not  ef=;rape.  Several  persons  were 
killed,  and  others  who  escajied  had  been  fired  upon  by  the 
lodians.  Several  negroes,  and  more  than  twenty  horseSf 
had  been  stolen,  besides  other  depredations  near  Point  Pleas- 
ant and  CharieBton.  Such  had  been  the  hostilities  of  the  In- 
Aans  upcm  the  northwettem  frontier  before  the  Federal  gorein- 
ment  would  conaent  to  abandon  fruitleia  negotiation  for  the 
last  reaort  of  nations. 

(A.D.  1791.]  The  population  of  Kentucky,  by  the  close  of 
the  year  1790,  had  increased  to  more  than  eighty  thousand 
souls.  The  wholo  country  for  two  years  was  m  a  slate  of  ex- 
citement and  military  parade  in  defending  her  own  frontier,  and 
m  giving  aid  Id  the  expeditions  of  the  Federal  erovernment  un- 
der Generals  Harinar  and  St.  Clair,  against  the  Indian  tribes 
of  the  northwestern  territory.*  Both  of  these  expeditions  ter- 
mmated  disastrously  to  the  American  arms,  and  brought  no 
peratanent  relief  to  Kentucky*  Yet  they  served  in  some  de- 
gree to  divert  their  attention  and  their  operations  from  the  set- 
tlemenls  east  and  south  of  the  Ohio.  Thus  the  people  of  KeiH 
tocky  enjoyed  a  temporary  respit  from  alarms  and'  dangers  at 
home»  although  many  of  her  dliaena  were  engaged  in  the  cam- 
paigns which  withdrew  the  seat  of  war  from  the  Ohio  River  to 
ifie  heart  of  the  Indian  country.  But  this  respit  was  of  short 
duration;  for  after  tiie  disastrous  campaign  of  General  St.  Clair, 
the  Indians,  elated  by  their  late  successes,  renewed  their  hos- 
tilities with  iiirreased  vigor  upon  the  exposed  population  of 
Kentucky,  but  especially  in  the  counties  of  Mason,  BourboUf 
Nelson,  and  Jefferson. 

[A.D.  1708.]  These  settlements  were  defended  by  yolon- 
teer  detachments^  which  patrolled  the  country  in  every  direc* 
tioD«  to  ohaerwt  any  Indian  movements  which  might  be  attempts 
ed.  Sometimes  a  bold  spirit  of  partisan  warfare  led  voluntary 
detachments  to  pursue  the  trail  of  the  Indians  from  the  viclni^ 
of  the  settlemoBts  to  the  region  n<Hrth  of  the  Ohio.  Of  these 
partisan  leaders,  none  were  more  persevering  and  more.daring 
than  Captain  Simon  Kenton.  One  of  the  most  important  of 
these  excursions  in  which  he  was  engaged  in  the  year  1792 
was  against  a  party  of  warriors  commanded  by  the  Shawanese 
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chief  Tecumseht  who  subsequently  became  one  of  the  most  dis> 
tinguished  warriors  of  his  nation  and  age. 

To  avenge  themselves  upon  the  hostile  Indians  on  the  Little 

jMi.iiiii,  whose  incursions  and  depredations  had  become  exceed- 
ingly harassing  to  the  settlements,  none  was  so  fit  as  Captain 
Kenton.  With  a  volunteer  company  vi  thirty-seven  men,  all 
excellent  hunters  and  woodsmen,  young,  bold,  cautious,  and 
trained  by  hunself,  he  set  out  in  pursuit  of  a  band  of  Indian 
marauders,  which  had  retired  from  the  settlements  with  a  large 
niwiber  of  horses.  Following  their  trail  across  the  Ohio  and 
advancing  up  the  Little  Miami,  he  discovered  signs"  of  his 
near  approach  to  an  Indian  encampment  on  the  East  Fork, 
about  a  mile  above  the  present  town  of  Williamsburg,  in  Ham* 
flton  county,  Ohio.  Concealing  his  company  from  observa- 
tion, he  advanced  to  reconnoiter  the  camp,  in  company  with 
three  excellent  marksmen,  among  whom  was  Cornelius  Wash- 
bum,  whose  pulse  was  as  regular  and  whose  nerves  were  as 
steady  while  taking  aim  at  an  Indian  as  if  he  were  practicing 
at  the  target,  and  who  had  never  failed  to  distinguish  himself 
as  an  intre})id  soldier.  An  Indian  on  horseback,  hunting  for 
deer,  with  his  horse-ltell  open,*  was  ap])i"i>at:liin^^  in  the  dis- 
tance. K<  iit(  n,  concealing  himself  and  his  companions,  di- 
rected Washburn  to  shoot  the  Indian  so  soon  as  fairlv  within 
reach  of  his  rifle.  The  savage  advanced,  unconscious  of  dan* 
ger,  until  he  had  reached  an  open  place,  when  Kenton,  to  ar- 
rest his  attention,  gave  a  signal  with  his  voice.  The  Indian 
instantly  halted  to  discover  whence  the  sound,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment, at  the  crack  of  Washburn's  rifle,  he  fell  to  the  ground  a 
lifeless  corpse.  Such  are  the  artifices  mutually  practiced  by 
the  white  man  and  the  Indian. 

Kenton  and  his  companion  remained  stationary,  whOe  Wash* 
bum  and  a  comrade  advanced  cautiously  along  the  trail  to 
make  further  observations.  A  few  hundred  y^ards  brought 
theni  vvitliiii  liearing  of  a  large  nua^ibcr  ut  horse-bells,  indica- 
tive of  the  Iiidi  ifi  camp,  near  which  the  horses  were  feedinj?. 
With  (he  utmost  circumspection.  Wash f)urn  quickly  retired  to 
commumcate  the  fact  to  his  captain.   A  council  was  inrniedi- 

*  The  Indiani  1uw0  «  bell  attached  to  each  hone,  to  faciliute  their  search  ftr  diem 
when  fit  larpp  in  the  woods.  If  a  ilcor  hc^nr  the  bouhiI  of  a  horse  bell  in  the  forest,  in- 
ftead  of  Aying,  be  will  stand  with  wonder,  asd  gaze  steadily  at  the  bone  to  which 
ft  b  atticiied,  wbito  the  bonier  i«  emlifBd  to  take*  deEbenle  m-KmU«n,  Bee 
M^laneUTt  SkelolMik 
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Btely  held  for  the  arrangementa  preparatory  to  the  approach- 
ing  conflict  Having  determined  upon  the  time  ibr  attack, 
Kentottt  in  company  with  Washburn,  advanced  to  make  a  per- 
sonal jezaminatton  of  the  strength  and  position  of  the  enemy. 

He  discovered  their  encampment  on  the  second  bottom  of  the 
creek,  comprising  a  large  number  of  linen  tents  and  markees ; 
the  number  of  Indians  he  could  not  discover. 

Believing  the  <;avages  greatly  superior  in  numbers,  he  re- 
solved to  avail  himself  of  the  advantage  which  might  result 
from  the  panic  and  contusion  of  a  night  attack.  The  evening 
was  cloudy  and  drizzly,  and  the  night  would  be  dark  and  quiet. 
Pursuit  can  not  be  made  in  the  night ;  and  as  he  might  need 
the  protection  of  the  night  for  retreat  in  case  of  defeat,  he 
resolved  to  make  the  assault  at  midnight,  when  the  enemy 
would  be  asleep  and  unprepared.  At  the  appomted  time, 
Kenton  led  on  his  little  band  cautiously  and  silently  toward 
the  sleeping  host  So  well  had  this  advance  been  made,  that 
they  were  undiscovered  when  within  ten  paces  of  the  Ime  of 
encampment  and  tents.*  Divided  into  four  equal  parties,  with- 
in striking  distance,  at  a  signal  from  Kenton  each  man  at  the 
first  fire  silenced  a  warrior,  and  rushed  with  terrific  yells  to- 
ward the  tents.  The  alarm  was  freneral  and  the  confusion  in- 
stantaneous. Those  who  had  escaped  the  first  fire  fled  pre- 
cipitately from  the  tents ;  but  the  assailants  were  too  few  to 
make  a  simultaneous  attack  on  all  the  tents.  The  Indians  ral- 
lied boldly,  and  returning  to  the  unoccupied  tents,  seized  their 
arms,  and  returned  the  fire  with  much  animation.  The  war- 
riors from  another  encampment,  on  a  lower  terraced  flat,  which 
had  not  been  discovered  in  the  first  reconnoisance,  now  came 
to  the  aid  of  their  friends,  when  Kenton,  surprised  at  their 
numbers,  and  perceiving  an  attempt  to  surround  him,  ordered 
a  speedy  retreat,  after  the  skirmish  had  continued  only  a  few 
minutes.  The  retreat  was  continued  without  delay  until  they 
reached  the  aoutli  side  of  the  river  in  safety.f 

In  this  perilous  enterprise  only  <)ii<'  jii;in,  John  Barr,  was 
killed,  and  one  raptured  by  the  Indians,  Alexander  M'Intyre, 
who  was  executed  by  them  next  day.J  The  Irvlian  loss  in 
this  skirmish,  as  was  ascertained  subsequently  irom  a  white 
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man  living  vaumg  them,  was  abo^t  thtrtjr  killed  ind  aeTcnl 
woimded.  The  whole  nmnber  of  savagiBi  wat  about  two  hn* 
died,  of  whom  tome  were  women. 

After  the  firat  alann,  they  were  rnltied  and  hnnight  hack  to 
the  contest  by  a  fearlem  chie^  who  inapired  courage  wherever 
he  moved.  Thii  wu  the  ondamited  Tecomaeh*  afterward 
king  of  the  Shawanese.  TWf  war  party  consitted  of  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  warriors  ;  and  had  it  not  beeii  for  the 
courage  ol  llieir  chief  in  checking  the  flighty  and  in  rallying 
them  by  his  aulhurity  and  example,  they  would  have  been  rout- 
ed by  less  than  one  fourth  of  their  number  of  ^  hunters  irom 
Kentucky." 

The  tents  and  markees  in  possession  of  this  p>arty  were 
doubtless  those  winch  had  been  lost  by  Harmar  and  Si.  Clair 
in  their  diaaatroui  defeats  in  1790  and  1791. 

The  next  important  partisan  enterprise  within  the  tiniita  of 
Kentucky  was  conducted  by  Captain  Kenton.  In  June»  1799^ 
a  party  of  Indians  had  attacked  and  captured  **Morgan'a  Sta- 
tion,"  from  which  they  had  retired  rapidly  acrosa  the  Obko  to 
their  towns  upon  the  Yoctangee,  or  Paint  CreeL  Captain  Ken- 
ton immediacy  raised  a  party  of  thirty  men,  and  moved  rap> 
idly  across  the  country  to  intercept  them  near  the  Scioto. 
Having  reached  Paint  Creek  at  '  Keove's  Crossinfrs,"  he  dis- 
covered thfe  **  fresh  signs"  of  a  large  ])arty  oi  Jndians.  Pur- 
suing the  trail  down  the  creek  until  close  upon  them,  he  halted 
his  party,  and,  in  company  with  Michael  Cassady.  proceeded 
to  reconiiuiter  the  enemy's  camp.  He  found  the  Indians  ea» 
camped  upon  the  bank  of  the  creek,  with  three  fires ;  many 
were  carousing  and  singing,  with  other  indications  of  mirth 
and  conscious  security.  Having  viewed  their  position,  he  de> 
ferred  the  contemplated  attack  until  just  before  daylight  next 
morning.  It  was  made  in  three  opposite  directions,  and  ear- 
ned forward  with  a  vigorous  assault  by  three  divisions  of  ten 
men  each.  The  Indians  were  routed  in.  great  consternation* 
with  the  loss  of  four  warriors,  including  a  white  man  who  had 
been  captured  when  a  child,  and  who  to  all  appearance  was 
an  Indian.  Kenton  and  his  troop  reached  home  in  safety,  hav- 
ing lost  only  one  nian,  Joseph  Jones,  in  the  assault.* 

Incursions  by  marauding  parties  still  continued  occasionally 

*  M'Dgiiald's  SkMchei,  p.  ssei  m 
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to  annoy  the  sdttlementi  of  Kontueky,  and  Kenton  waa  ever 

ready  to  engage  in  any  hazardous  enterprise  connected  with 
the  defense  of  the  inhabitants.  The  regular  spies  had  dis- 
covered the  trail  of  twenty  Indians,  wiio  were  advancing 
throui^'h  the  country  in  quest  of  horses  aiid  plunder,  and  it  fell 
to  Kenton's  lot  to  raise  a  company  ibr  the  pursuit  and  cap- 
ture of  the  depredators.  With  a  party  of  seven  men,  among 
them  Cornelius  Washburn,  he  crossed  at  Limeatone,  and  pro- 
ceeded down  the  river  to  Holt's  Creek.  Here»  on  the  south 
aide  of  the  river,  he  found  the  Indian  canoes  concealed  in  the 
.bottom*  and  withdrawing  his  men  to  the  opposite  nde,  he  pa* 
tieotly  awaited  the  return  of  the  Indian  maraoden,  with  their 
boraea  and  plunder.  On  the  fourth  day  three  Indiana  returned 
with  six  horses,  which  they  drove  across  the  river.  After  the 
horses  had  been  passed  over,  the  Indians  raised  one  of  the  ca- 
noes and  followed  them.  As  the  canoe  approached  the  shore 
where  Kenton*«  party  laid  in  ambush,  perceiving  that  one  of 
them  was  a  white  man,  he  directed  his  men  to  spare  him.  The 
first  fire  killed  both  Indians  as  the  canoe  struck  the  shore.  To 
the  surprise  of  all,  the  white  man  refused  to  be  taken,  and  they 
were  compelled  to  shoot  him  in  selMefense.  His  ears  were  slit. 
Ids  noee  bored,  and  he  otherwise  possessed  the  marks  of  an  In- 
dian. On  the  same  day,  four  hours  afterward,  two  more  In- 
dians and  one  white  man,  with  five  horses,  arrived,  and  the 
horses  were  crossed  over  in  like  manner.  Another  canoe  was 
raised,  and  the  whole  party  passed  over  in  it.  As  they  ap- 
proached the  shore,  one  simultaneous  discharge  killed  every 
soul.* 

Durincr  the  ni^ht  the  main  body  of  the  party  arrived,  with 
thirty  horses  stolen  from  Bourbon  county,  and  gave  a  signal  by 
hooting  like  owls.  The  signal  not  being  answered  from  the 
opposite  side,  suspicion  was  awakened,  and,  afiter  a  cautious 
recomoissance,  one  Indian  silently  swam  the.  river,  and  ap- 
proached in  the  rear  of  the  ambuscade*  Suddenly  he  gave  the 
signal  to  his  party  by  three  deep  and  long  yells,  when,  in  his 
native  tongue,  he  warned  them  of  the  lurking  danger,  and  bade 
them  escape  for  their  lives,  for  a  party  of  white  men  were  in 
ambuscade.  The  words  were  well  undersiuod  by  Kenton  and 
several  of  his  men,  who  were  familiar  with  the  Indian  tongue. 
At  the  signal  the  Indians  fled  precipitately  in  the  dark,  leaving 
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all  their  horses  in  the  hands  of  their  enemies.  In  less  than  one 
hour  a  detachment  of  militia  fiom  Bourbon  counly  arrived,  in 
hot  pursuit  of  the  fugitives. 

Such  is  the  character  of  the  daring  and  perilous  eocounters 
to  which  the  frontier  settlers  have  been  exposed  in  innumer- 
able  instances. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

POLlTff'AT,  ("ONT)rnO\  OF  THE"niSTRirT  OF  KENTUCKY,"  FBOM  1783 
UNTIL  ITS  ADMiaSION  INTO  THE  FEDEEAL  UNION  AS  AN  INDS- 
PBHOBNT  STATB. — ^A.J>.  1788  TO  1794. 

^ff)|WMiil.^BiObQvp0ct  9€  dio  politknl  OndMoii  of  dk6  IMitrick^4hnMS  lor  pobbnl 

DiRc-niitcnt. — The  People  desire  an  independent  State  Government — Firff  Convea* 
tion  in  17^4. — iiecond  ConvcntioQ  in  May,  17fl5. —  Third  Conventioa  rocommendod.— > 
Great  Emigraticm  to  Kentucky  in  1786. — Improved  Conditioo  of  Kentucky  Set- 
llfliiMBia  in  nM^MMmraa  adoptad  tgr  lUid  Comttion^Aflte  oflte  Vir- 
ginia Leguilature  in  faror  of  Separation. — Requisite  Action  by  Kentucky  unavoida- 
bly delayed. — Foiirlh  Cortvnition  appointed  for  Anmist,  17*^7. — First  Newspaper  la 
Kentucky. — Agriculturnl  and  conujiercial  Pru«perity  iu  17d7. — NavigatioQ  ul'  tbe  Mia- 
•ittippi  oaniiMiieed^i^  ConvwitioD  held  in  6e|ilnab«r»  Vtn^Sbtlk  Ctmtatkn 
in  July,  nss. — Diversity  of  political  Sentiment — Political  Parties. — Action  of  tbe 
sixtli  Convention  —Pmminniit  Men. — Corresponding  Action  of  tlie  Virginia  Leg- 
islature.— Final  Actiuu  ol  this  CoDventiou,  and  Applicatiua  for  Assent  of  Coogresa. 
— >Aneiit  of  Consmji  granted  Fobratry  4tli,  1791.^BovBdtriM  of  llie  new  Slala. 
— First  State  Governor  and  Legulatnra  convened  June  4th,  1792,  for  the  organi- 
zation  of  State  Government — Causes  of  tbe  protracted  delay  of  Separation. — A  new 
Experiment  in  Political  Philosophy. — Notice  of  political  Parties. — ^Foreign  liiflui  nco« 
^paniih  Intrigme^IiiereMiiig  Tnid«  with  New  OrieMW^Tlie  ftictiMlang  Policy 
of  Spain  with  regard  to  the  Kuvigation  of  the  Mississippi.— Genet's  IntHgne  fiir  thft 
TnvEision  of  T.nuisiana  in  1793-94. — Measures  taken  by  the  Federal  Government  to 
suppress  tha  contemplated  Invasion. — B«luctance  of  Ooveroor  bbelby  to  interfere  in 
the  Plam  of  Genet— Increasing  Popolation  of  Kentocky  In  1794. — New  Coontiea 
OfgaiBSed. — Kentucky  levies  for  tiie  Campaign  in  the  Northwestern  Tom  tun,- — Ad- 
vfintai.'ivq  derived  by  Kentucky  from  Treaties  of  London  nn  ^  ^tadrid. — Last  Eftbrta 
of  Spain  to  detach  Kentucky  &oin  tbe  Umon. — ^Progressive  Wealth  and  Popuhi- 
tion  of  Kentucky. — Goremora  of  Kentnd^. 

[A.D.  1788.]  The  political  relations  ot  Kentucky  had  al- 
ready become  a  source  of  great  unxiety»  as  well  as  inconveni- 
ence and  danger,  to  the  people.  Removed  five  hundred  miles 
from  the  capital,  their  dependence  upon  Virginia  was  like  that 
of  a  remote  province,  governed  by  laws  enacted  by  strangers, 
too  remote  to  appreciate  their  wants  or  their  grievances.  Such 
was  the  tardy  intercourse  between  them  and  the  state  govern- 
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ment,  that  months  often  elapsed  heibre  they  could  communi- 
cate with  the  executive  authorities  relative  to  civil  or  military 
affidrs.  They  had  a  representation  in  the  LegidaturOt  but  it 
was  that  of  an  isolated  colony,  and  not  of  an  integral  portion 

of  a  great  whole ;  they  had  organized  county  courts,  with 
regular  quai  tci  ly  sessions,  for  the  trial  of  misdemeanors,  itiul 
persons  (charged  with  such  criminal  offenses  as  were  punislia- 
ble  by  line  and  imprisonment ;  they  might  adjudicate  civii 
cases  involving  an  amount  not  exceeding  twenty-live  shillings; 
but  for  capital  offenses  there  was  no  court  of  competent  juris- 
diction short  of  the  state  capital,  and  the  prisoner,  the  prose- 
cutor»  and  the  witnesses  must  travel  by  land  five  himdred 
miles  to  Richmond^  with  dela]w  and  expenses  which  could  not 
fail  to  be  oppressive  to  aU  who  came  within  the  influence  of 
the  superior  courts.  In  appeal  cases  the  same  difficulties  pre- 
sented, and  .the  same  delays  were  unavoidable. 

During  the  existence  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  it  was  es- 
teemed fortunate  li  an  order  from  the  executive  of  the  state 
reached  its  destination  in  Kentucky  in  less  than  three  months  ; 
and  military  commanders  were  ulieii  unable  to  obey  instruc- 
tions, based  upon  certain  emergencies,  before  it  was  too  late 
to  accomplish  their  objects.  In  April,  1781,  Governor  Je&r- 
Bon  issued  an  order  to  Colonel  Clark,  directing  a  military  ex- 
pedition into  the  Indian  country,  and  the  order  was  not  re- 
ceived at  «*the  Falls^  untO  the  11th  of  July^  But  delays  of 
thu  kind  were  viewed  as  trivial  inconveniences  compared  to 
other  embarrassments  under  which  the  people  of  the  District 
of  Kentucky^  labored,  as  to  their  civil  and  military  organiza- 
tion, during  her  colonial  dependence  upon  Virginia.  They 
had  been  compelled  to  rely  almost  exclusively  upon  their  .own 
unaided  exertions  fur  defense  against  the  combined  savages  of 
the  northwest. 

Amid  the  incessant  incursions  of  the  hostile  savages,  and  the 
continual  dangers  which  surrounded  all  the  settlements,  their 
chief  defense  proceeded  from  their  own  voluntary  efforts  for 
the  protection  of  their  firesides  and  &milies.  A  few  state 
troops,  in  small  detachmrats,  ^ere  occasionally  sent  to  re-en^ 
force  a  post  or  station,  or  to  aid  .  in  a  hostile  invasion  of  the 
Indian  country ;  but  the  most  efficient  and  the  most  essmitial 
service  in  protecting  the  country  was  rendered  by  individual 
enterprise  and  patriotism,  without  the  authority  of  the  state. 
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and  without  any  legal  claims  upon  her  for  remuneration.  The 

operations  for  the  common  defense  fell  unequally  and  oppress- 
ively upon  the  most  patriotic,  and  the  slate  was  reluctant  to 
assume  and  remunerate  expenses  incurred  for  private  enter- 
prise  against  the  Indians.* 

[A.D.  1784.]  The  attention  of  the  people  was  first  drawn 
forcibly  to  the  imperfection  of  their  military  organization  in  the 
autumn  of  1 784.  Martial  law  had  now  ceased  to  be  paramount, 
and  the  civil  authorities  resumed  their  supremacy.  Impre^ 
ments  for  the  public  service  could  no  longer  be  enforced  with 
impunity.  A  year  had  now  elapsed  since  military  parade  and 
martial  law  had  prevailed,  and  .citizens  had  mostly  retired  to 
the  private  walks  of  life,  to  reinstate  their  exhausted  resources. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  rumor  represented  a  contemplated 
invasion  of  Kentucky  by  the  hostile  Cherokees  from  the  8outh. 
The  settlements  were  thrown  into  excitement  and  alarm,  and 
Colonel  Logan  was  urged  to  organize  an  exjiediiion  to  in- 
vade the  Cherokee  towns.  After  due  reflection  and  advice,  it 
was  discovered  that  tiie  isolated  community  ot*  Kentucky  pos- 
sessed no  legal  authority  or  military  jurisdiction  competent  for 
the  organization  of  a  military  expedition  against  the  savages. 
Accordinglyt  it  was  deemed  advisable  lo  invite  a  meeting  of 
representatives  from  the  whole  district  during  the  succeeding 
montht  to  take  Into  consideration  the  important  subjects  of  po- 
litical  interest  then  agitating  the  district,  in  view  of  legisla- 
tive relief  to  this  portion  of  the  state.  This  convention  assem- 
bled at  Danville,  and  after  a  short  session  adjourned,  having 
adupied  a  wiiUen  circular  to  each  militia  company  in  the  dis- 
trict, recommending  the  elecUoa  ul  one  delegate  Irnm  each 
company,  to  meet  in  convention  at  Danville  on  itie  27th  of  De- 
cember following,  for  the  purpose  of  a  full  discussion  of  the 
subjects  worthy  of  consideration.  The  delet^ates,  twenty-five 
in  number,  convened  accordingly ;  Samuel  M'Dowell  was  elect- 
ed president  of  the  convention,  and  Thomas  Todd  clerk.  Af\er 
a  session  of  two  days,  during  which  business  was  conducted 
with  great  decorum,"  the  convention  adjourned  tine  die. 

During  the  session  there  had  1>een  a  free  interchange  of 
opmion  upon  the  important  subjects  connected  with  the  pros- 
perity of  **the  District."  To  some  it  was  evident  that  many 
of  their  grievaaces  might  be  removed  by  suitable  legisiaLiun  on 

*  Boder'i  Keatocky,  p.  117. 
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the  part  of  Virgiiiia ;  bat  to  othen  it  was  evident  that  the 
grievances  of  greatest  magnitude  grew  out  of  the  remote  dis- 
tance of  the  state  capital  from  the  district,  and  that  these 

were  evils  which  could  be  removed  only  by  ;i  separation  of  the 
district  from  the  parent  commonwealth,  and  its  erection  into 
an  equal  and  independent  member  of  the  Federal  Union.  The 
latter  opinion  prevailed,  and,  by  a  large  majority,  a  resolution 
.  was  adopted  expressive  of  their  sentiments  in  favor  of  apply- 
ing  Ibr  an  act  to  render  Kentucky  independent  of  Virginia." 
Yet,  not  having  been  delegated  for  a  purpose  so  radically  af- 
fecting the  political  condition  of  their  ooostituentSt  the  conven- 
tion determined  to  do  nothing  more  than  ofier  a  simple  expres- 
sion of  their  opinion  for  the  consideration  of  the  people  at  large.* 

[A.D.  1785.]   The  convention  suggested  the  propriety  of 
electing  other  delegates  to  a  convention  to  he  assembled  at 
Danville  on  the  third  Monday  in  May  following,  and  that  these 
delegates  be  elected  with  special  reference  to  the  question  of  • 
•*  separation  from  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia." 

The  canvass  for  liie  April  elections  opened  by  a  full  and 
general  discussion  of  the  question  of  separation,  and  all  those 
delegates  who  advocated  a  separation  were  returned  to  the 
nest  convention,  which  assembled  on  the  23d  of  May,  1786.  A 
large  majority  of  the  former  delegates  having  been  re-electedt 
the  organisation  of  the  deliberative  body  was  unchanged. 

The  convention  proceeded  with  great  decorum  to  the  im- 
portant task  assigned  them.  The  delegates  comprised  a  Mr 
representation  of  the-  talent  and  eloquence  of  the  district ;  for 
the  people,  in  committing  to  their  charge  the  most  vital  inter- 
ests of  the  community,  Jiad  selected  tlic  iiisL  men  in  the  coun- 
try, of  known  talent  and  integrity.  During  the  session  of  the 
convention,  the  meetings  were  attended  hy  a  lurere  concourse 
of  people  anxious  to  witness  the  proceedings  and  to  hear  their 
discussions. 

The  result  of  the  deliberations  of  this  convention  was  the 
adoption  of  the  following  resolution,  expressive  of  the  sense  of 
the  whole  number  of  delegates,  viz. : 

^  Rtnhtd  imammouBtyf  as  the  opinion  of  this  convention, 
that  a  petition  be  presented  to  the  AssemUy  praying  thaf  this 

*  Oadnanl^MttlfeBatlar'iaiMMaifeflrtiMpnMfldii^ 

ceedingly  oonfuaed  and  ubscure,  that  it  defies  human  aramcti  to  unravel  or  to  explain 
fait  narrative  ~-!^(*r  B  tier'?  Kentucky,  p.  148-151;  164-1$7;  (UmI  174-181.  AllObllar 
■haU'i  Kentocky.  voL  i.,  p.  Id4. 1»5. 
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district  may  be  established  into  a  state,  separate  from  Vir* 
giBia,"  . 

The  convention  had  also  recommended  the  election  of  an- 
other convention,  to  be  assembled  on  the  second  Monday  of 
August  following  at  Danville,  **to  take  tmder  their  further  con- 
sideration the  state  of  the  district,"  and  suggesting  the  propri- 
ety of  electing  the  new  delegates  upon  the  "principle  of  popu- 
lation, and  not  of  property  or  territory thus  discarding  a  • 
principle  which  had  obtained  in  Virginia  from  the  old  colonial 
usages.  Tliis  was  the  first  step  taken  by  Kentucky  toward  a 
more  democratic  f<Mrm  of  government. 

In  the  mean  time^  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  at  its  last  ses- 
sion, had  laid  out  a  new  county,  designated  as  the  county  of 
Nelson.  TJua  county  had  been  duly  organized  early  in  the 
sprmg,  and  comprised  all  that  portion  of  Jeflbrson  county  which 
laid  south  of  Salt  River  and  north  of  Green  River.  The  dis- 
»  trict  was  now  comprised  in  four  counties,  each  embracing  a 
large  extent  of  territory,  the  greater  portion  of  which  was 
sparsely  iiihaljited. 

The  people,  acting  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  former 
convention,  had  proceeded  to  elect  delegates  from  the  diiierent 
counties,  according  to  the  population  of  each,  as  ascertained 
from  the  muster-rolls  and  other  records,  which  aiforded  an 
approximate  estimate.  No  census  had  as  yet  been  taken  in 
Kentucky,  although  the  number  of  people  at  this  time  must 
have  amounted  to  thirty  thousand. 

According  to  the  basis  of  population  adopted,  the*  following 
ratio  of  representation  was  selected  for  the  new  convention, 
viz. :  to  the  counties  of  Jefierson  and  Nelson,  each  six  delegates ; 
to  Lincoln,  ten  delegates ;  to  Fayette,  eight  delegates.  Thus 
the  convention,  representing  the  four  counties  of  the  district,  was 
to  consist  of  twenty-four  delegates.  IN  early  all  the  former  del- 
egates were  re-elected,  and  the  deliberative  body  was  organ- 
ized as  before. 

The  result  of  the  August  convention  was  the  adoption  of 
a  petition  to  the  Legislature  of  Virginia,  praying  for  "  a  sep- 
aration from  the  commonwealth,"  and  the  adoption  of  the  draft 
of  an  address  for  circulation  among  the  people. 

The  address  to  the  people  was  an  able  statement  of  the 
views  entertained  by  the  convention  as  to  the  proper  policy 
of  the  people  of  Kentucky  in  obtaining  from  the  parent  state 
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a  legalized  separation*  and  an  independent  system  of  state  gov- 
erament.    It  also  recommended  the  election  of  delei^ates  to 

another  convention,  to  be  assembled  twelve  months  liuiii  ihaL 
time,  in  order  to  be  fully  apprised  of  the  disposition  of  the  State 
Legislature  at  its  next  session.  The  object  of  this  course  was 
to  give  the  people  nf  the  district  ^em  rally  an  opportunity  of 
conslderintj  tlu'  uiiportant  (question  maturely,  and  enable  tliem 
more  luily  to  appreciate  the  advantages  of  separation,  after  tlie 
whole  matter  had  been  fully  presented  to  the  people  of  Virginia* 
as  well  as  to  their  representatives  in  the  Legislature. 

The  petition  of  the  convention  was  laid  before  the  executive 
of  the  state  for  his  consideration  previous  to  its  formal  intro- 
duction to  the  legislative  bodies. 

At  this  time,  the  population  of  Kentucky*  as  well  as  all  the 
western  portions  of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  was  augment- 
ing rapidly  by  emigration  from  the  old  settlements  east  of  the 
mountains.  The  Ohio  River  was  thronged  with  families  de- 
scending in  boats,  barges,  and  Kentucky  arks,  freighted  with 
their  movable  effects,  comprising  household  furniture,  imple- 
ments of  husbandry,  i:<  mj(1s  and  wares  of  all  sorts,  and  do- 
mestic stock  and  supplies  of  every  kind,  all  destined  for  Ken- 
tucky. 

Amontr  the  niimprous  emigrants  which  were  arriving  almost 
daily,  were  many  men  of  talent  and  enterprise  ;  many  had  been 
officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  who  sought  ease 
and  competence  in  the  delightful  regions  of  Kentucky,  where 
they  constituted  valuable  aocessions  to  the  young  and  flourish- 
ing colony.  Some  of  the  emigrants  were  from  France,  Eng- 
land, and  Ireland ;  but  by  &r  the  greatest  portion  were  from 
the  eastern  counties  of  Virginia,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and 
New  Jersey. 

[A.D.  1786.]  The  spring  of  1786  opened  with  an  increase 
of  emigration  to  the  West,  and  to  Kentucky  especially.  Among 
those  who  had  arrived  during  the  past  year  was  Colonel  James 
Wilkinson,  a  distinguished  officer  of  ilic  Revolutionary  army, 
a  man  of  fine  address,  of  great  talent,  and  of  untiring  industry 
and  entpr[>rise  ;  qualitu's  which  never  fail  in  tix'  Wvsi  to  receive 
from  the  people  the  iiigiiest  appointments,  and  the  most  hon- 
orable political  preferment,  as  a  mark  of  popular  confidence. 
Colonel  Wilkinson  had  been  an  active  officer,  and  served  under 
the  command  of  Generals  Washington^  Gates,  Wayne,  and  SL 
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Clairi  and  was  the  BBSociate  of  Generals  Morgan,  Mercer*  and 
Schuyler ;  he  had  fought  in  the  battles  of  Trenton»  Princeton, 
Saratoga,  and  Ticonderoga.*  In  Kentucky,  he  became  an  en- 
terprising merchant,  and  traded  extensively  with  the  settle- 
ments on  the  CumWiand  River,  as  well  as  with  those  on  the 
Ohio,  and  from  Tittsburgh  to  New  Orleans. 

Heretofore  the  whole  western  country  on  the  Ohio  south  of 
Pittsburgh  could  not  boast  a  single  newspaper  or  periodical. 
The  circular  address  to  the  miHtia  companies  in  December, 
1764,  was  in  manuscript  copies,  as  was  also  the  address  of  the 
convention  to  the  people  in  August,  1786.  One  of  these  was 
posted  up  in  each  ^unty  seat. 

Previous  to  the  year  1784,  the  great  busineBS  <^  the  colony, 
the  all-absorbing  interest  in  the  settlements,  was  military  sei^ 
vice  and  military  preparation  for  the  defense  of  the  exposed 
frontier,  or  to  carry  invasion  into  the  heart  of  the  enemy's 
country.  Now  the  arts  of  peace  had  begun  to  appear,  agri* 
culture  and  commerce  began  to  employ  the  Industry  and  enter- 
pribc  of  many  valuable  citizens,  and  all  were  absorbed  in  the 
acquisition  of  lands  either  for  use  or  speculation ;  and  settle- 
ments were  rapidly  filling  the  country  north  of  Licking  as  iar 
as  the  Ohio  River. 

The  time  appointed  for  the  assembling  of  the  convention 
found  the  whole  country  involved  in  the  excitement  and  parade 
of  a  military  campaign  for  the  chastisement  of  the  Shawaneee 
nation,  whose  war  parties  had  been  for  several  months  com* 
mitting  a  succession  of  murders,  depredations,  and  outrages 
upon  the  extensive  irontter.  The  people  were  determined  to 
in^ct  summary  punishment  upon  the  whole,  nation,  and  the 
most  active  measures  were  now  in  progress  throughout  all 
the  settlements;  public  attention  was  greatly  absorbed  in 
preparations  for  a  formidable  invasion  of  the  Indian  country 
from  the  banks  of  the  Scioto  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Wabash, 
Many  of  the  del(  urates  elect  were  deeply  engaged  in  the  ardu- 
ous labf>rs  (if  the  contemplated  campaign. 

Owing  to  this  circumstance,  the  convention  failed  to  secure 
a  full  attendance  of  the  members,  and  after  a  short  session  it 
adjourned.  The  sense  of  the  convention  was  fully  expressed 
in  a  resolution  reported  by  George  Muter,  chairman  of  a  com- 
mittee to  whom  the  subject  had  been  referred.  This  reiolii- 
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tion  declared  that  **  it  uhu  the  indispensable  duty  of  the  convem- 
lion  to  make  appUcalion  to  the  General  Assembly  at  the  ensuing 
9e$$umfor  <m  ad  to  ieparate  this  district  from  the  present  gofy 
ernment  former^  cm  terms  hmutrdble  to  both,  and  injurious  to 
weiikerr^ 

This  resolutioD  was  followed  by  an  address  lo  the  Legis> 
latnre  of  VirgiDia*  and  another  to  the  people  of  the  district,  both 
writteor  by  General  James  Wilkinson  in  a  style  of  dignity,  beau- 
tyt  and  energy  of  language  heretofore  unknown  in  the  public 
proceedings  of  Kentucky. 

Chief-justice  George  Muter,  and  the  attoniey-general,  Harry 
Innes,  were  instructed  lo  preseni  and  sustain  the  petition  before 
the  next  session  ot  the  Virginia  Legisiature.f 

It  was  during  the  early  part  of  this  year  that  the  counties  of 
Bourbon,  Mercer,  and  Madison  were  erected  and  properly  or- 
ganized under  the  authority  pf  the  Virginia  Legislature,  in- 
creasing the  number  of  counties  in  the  district  to  seven.  The 
county  of  Bourbon,  indicative  of  Spanish  influen^ce  and  par- 
tiality, was  districted  from  Fayette ;  the  counties  of  Mercer  and 
Madison  were  laid  off  firom  Lincoln  county. 

[A.O.  1787.]  The  General  Assembly  of  Vurgmia  had  re- 
ceived the  petition  and  address  of  the  convention  with  due  con- 
sideration, indicative  of  that  liberality  and  generous  sentiment 
which  has  always  characterized  the  Old  Dominion.**  An  act 
of  the  Legislature  provided  that,  at  the  next  election  in  August* 
five  representatives  from  each  of  the  counties  should  be  elected 
by  the  free  white  male  inhabitants  of  ihe  district ;  that  the  rep- 
resentatives si>  elected  shuuM  meet  and  deterrtuiie  whether  it 
be  expedient,  ;\ii<l  tlic  wil!  of  the  pc'<.|)le.  that  the  district  of 
Kentucky  should  be  erected  into  an  mdej)endent  state. 

The  act  provided  further  that  these  representatives,  if  they 
approved  of  a  separation,  should  appoint  a  day,  subsequent  to 
the  first  of  September,  1787,  when  the  authority  of  Virginia  - 
should  cease  over  the  districtt  provided  that  Congress,  prior 
to  June  Istt  1787,  should  assent  to  said  separation,  and  release 
Viiginia  from  her  Federal  obligations  arising  thereirom,  and 
also  agree  to  admit  Kentucky  into  the  Federal  Union  as  an  in- 
dependent state4 

Meantime,  political  embarrassments  and  Indian  disturbances 
had  interfered  with  the  action  of  Kentucky  on  the  subject,  until 

*  fitttkr  i  Ji«iit«Gky,  p.  IM.  t  Idem,  p.  149.  \  Idein,  p.  ISO. 
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it  was  too  late  to  obtain  the  assent  of  the  United  States  previ* 
ous  to  the  first  of  June,  1787.  Thus  the  former  act  of  Virginia 
stipulating  that  condition  became  null  and  void.  Yet  the  Leg- 
islature of  Virginia  freely  assenled  to  the  desired  separation, 
provided  the  new  convention,  to  convene  in  August,  1787, 
should  consent  to  the  separation  by  a  majority  of  two  thirds. 
Hence  the  period  of  separation  was  necessarily  deferred  for 
eighteen  months  longer,  in  order  to  obtain  the  assent  of  Con- 
gress, and  the  subsequent  legislation  by  the  State  of  Virginia.* 

Such  was  the  difficulty  of  disseminating  political  views  and 
political  communications  by  manuscript  circulars,  that  public 
meetings  and  public  discussions  became  the  must  obvious  mode 
of  operating  upon  the  public  mind.  Tiiis  difliculty,  however, 
Was  removed  soon  after  the  convention  of  August,  1787,  by 
John  and  Fielding.  Bradford,  citizens  of  Lexington.  These 
men,  although  not  practical  printers,  determined  to  issue  a 
weekly  paper,  and  on  the  18th  of  August  the  Kentucky  Ga- 
zette*" in  the  shape  of  a  small  demy  sheet,  made  its  first  ap- 
pearance'. Their  stock  of  type  being  small  and  imperiect,  sev- 
eral deficiencies  were  supplied  by  wooden  type  cut  from  dog- 
wood.t  Thus  commenced  the  second  newspaper  published  on 
the  Ohio,  about  fifteen  months  after  the  **  Pittsburgh  Gazette,** 
which  was  the  first 

In  the  mean  time,  new  objects  of  interest  began  to  attract 
the  public  attention  in  Kentucky.  As  early  as  the  year  1786, 
the  people  perceived  the  necessity  of  the  free  navigation  of 
the  Mississippi,  as  the  proper  outlet  for  the  surplus  products 
of  their  flourishing  settlements.  The  agricultural  produce 
was  abundant,  and  New  Orleans  and  Louisiana  presented  a 
rich  market  for  their  enterprise  ;  but  Louisiana  was  a  foreign 
province,  and  the  duty  imposed  upon  American  commerce  de* 
scending  the  Mississippi  was  exorbitant,  and  the  commercial 
regulations  were  highly  oppressive.  The  rich  market  for 
American  produce  was  thus  withheld ;  or  the  people,  in  the 
excessive  exactions  levied  upon  their  property,  saw  themselves 
robbed  of  one  half  of  their  profits.  The  subsequent  difiiculties 
and  embarrassments  thrown  In  the  way  of  American  trade  by 
the  Spanish  authorities  were  the  result  of  a  settled  policy  on  the 
part  of  Spain,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  ultimately  in  the 
western  people  an  alienation  of  feeling  from  the  Federal  Union, 
*  Batler,  p.  150, 151.  t  Idem,  p. 
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and  a  consequent  alliance  with  Louisiana  under  the  Spanish 
crown. 

On  the  17th  of  September,  1787,  the  fifth  convention  assem- 
bled at  Danville.  The  decision  was  unanimous  in  favor  of  sep- 
arating the  ^  District'*  from  the  parent  state,  upon  the  terms 
and  conditions  prescribed  by  the  Legislature  of  Virginia.  An 
address  was  prepared  for  Congress,  relative  to  the  admission 
of  the  new  state  into  the  Federal  Union,  under  the  name  of  the 
**  State  of  Kentucky.''  The  convention  provided  for  the  elec- 
tion of  a  new  convention,  clothed  with  authority  to  adopt  a 
form  of  state  government,  and  to  frame  and  eslabliali  a  state 
Constitution  for  the  proposed  state." 

Thus  the  period  of  separation  was  necessarily  deferred,  al- 
ihoiiL'h  coiiceilcd  by  Virginia,  until  the  session  of  Congress, 
which  was  the  last  under  the  old  coufederation.  This  Con* 
gress  declined  to  take  any  decided  action  in  the  case,  prefer- 
ring to  refer  the  whole  snhject  to  the  new  administration  under 
the  new  Constitution.  Thus  the  definite  legislation  of  Viiginia 
was  again  deferre jl  another  year. 

[A.D.  1 790.]  The  population  of  Kentucky  in  the  last  three 
years  had  greatly  augmented  by  emigration  firom  Virginia, 
Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania,  and  also  from  North  Carolina  by 
way  of  Cumberland  Gap.  According  to  a  census  taken  during 
the  yenr  17^0  by  authority  of  the  United  States,  the  District 
of  Kentucky,  comprising  nine  counties,  had  an  aggregate  pop- 
ulation of  73,077  persons,  of  whom  61,103  w^ere  iree  whites,  the 
remainder  being  chiefly  slaves  and  free  people  of  color. 

About  one  half  of  the  above  number  of  whites,  and  two 
thirds  of  the  slaves,  were  emigrants  from  Virginia.  The  re- 
mainder were  chiefly  from  Pennsylvaniat  Maryland,  and  North 
Carolina.* 

Various  political  difficulties  connected  with  the  adoption  of 
the  new  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  the  organization 

of  the  government  under  that  Constitution,  delayed  any  definite 
action  relative  to  the  separation  of  Kentucky  until  the  year 

•  Marshall's  Kentucky,  vol.  i.,  p.  441.  The  tifle  of  emigration  to  Kentucky  had  been 
remarkably  strong  for  two  years  previous  to  1790.  By  a  register  kept  at  Fort  liannar, 
at  the  mamA  ^  Mwikiiigqm,  it  mppeawd  that  in  twdre  minlbir  oonptlaiiiff  portiaiu  of 
the  yean  1788  and  1789,  twenty  thotuand  persoDB  of  all  deaoiiptiMia  had  deflcendad tfie 
Oliio  in  oifj;ht  hunilro*!  and  fifty  Kint*  of  all  kinda,  containin^r,  bIso,  six  hondrcJ  wagons, 
seven  thoaaand  horses,  three  thousand  oowa,  and  nine  hundred  head  of  sheep.  The 
greatest  portion  of  ^  iaiDienie  mafsi9fkm  wii  mimiig  he  Xeatvdqr*— 8e«HolnM*p 
Aimala,  voL  it,  p.  370. 
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1789,  after  the  election  of  the  first  Congress  under  the  new 
Federal  Constitution.  Of  course  no  action  on  liie  part  of  Con- 
gress could  be  obtained  until  after  the  assembling  of  the  new 
Congress,  under  the  administration  of  General  Washington. 

It  was  on  this  account  that  the  final  separation  of  Kentucky 
was  deferred  for  two  years  more.  It  was  at  this  critical  pe* 
riod,  when  disappointment,  delay,  and  uncertainty  seemed  to 
hrood  over  the  political  prospects  of  Kentucky,  and  when  her 
numerous  talented  statesmen,  who  were  ambitious  of  taking 
tlieir  rank  in  the  new  order  of  things,  were  inrrpatient  of  politr- 
-  cal  distinction,  that  the  intrigue  of  the  Spanish  minister  and 
the  Governor-general  of  Louisiana  was  set  on  f  iot  for  encour- 
aging disaffection  in  the  western  people,  pre|)aratorv  to  a  sep- 
aration and  alliance  with  Louisiana  under  the  dominion  of 
Spain. 

[A.D.  1791.]  .  At  length,  after  an  angry  and  spirited  con- 
troversy between  the  district  of  Kentucky  and  the  parent  states 
the  Legislaturo  of  Virginia  passed  an  act  which,  in  the  nature 
of  a  solemn  compact  between  the  State  of  Virginia  and  Ken- 
tucky, provided  that  the  district  of  Kentucky  should  become 
separate  from,  and  independent  of,  the  State  of  Virginia,  from 
and  after  the  first  day  of  June,  1792." 

The  question  as  to  the  ;ulrnission  of  Kentucky  had  been  pre- 
sented before  Congress  by  President  Washington,  with  a  strong 
recommendation  in  favor  of  the  inde{)en(U*nre  of  the  new  state. 
The  president  had  taken  a  lively  interest  in  the  welfare  of  this 
rising  state,  and  lost  no  time  in  taking  measures  for  securing 
to  the  western  people  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi. 

On  the  4th  of  February  an  act  of  Congress  was  approved 
which  provided  for  the  admission  of  Kentucky  mto  the  Feder- 
al Union  as  an  independent  state.  This  act  authorized  the 
election,  in  December  fdlowing,  of  a  convention  authorised  to 
form  and  adopt  a  State  Constitution,  to  be  submitted  for  the 
approbation  of  Congress.  The  convention  elected  under  this 
authority  convened  at  Danville  on  the  first  Monday  m  April 
following.  They  proceeded  to  tiie  task  assigned  them,  and  af- 
ter a  session  of  nearly  three  weeks  they  had  completed  their 
labors,  and  on  the  1 9th  day  of  Aprilt  1792,  the  Constitution  was 
adopted  and  received  the  signatures  of  the  members.*  It  was 
soon  promulgated,  and  was  well  received  by  the  people. 
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4Jk  1783.]  VALLEY  OF  TH£  MI88ISSIPFI.  |7g 

1I6W  state,  as  prescribed 
by  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  and  ratified  by  Congress,  were 
u  follows:  On  the  nurth,  the  Ohio  River,  from  the  moutli  of 
Big  Sandy  to  the  Mississippi  Ri%'er :  on  the  east,  Big  Sandy 
Creek,  from  its  mouth  up  to  the  mouth  of  Knox  Creek,  on  Tug 
Fork  ;  thence  tiie  top  of  the  Cumberland  Mouotaia  to  the  line 
of  xXorth  Carolina,  at  Cumberland  Gap :  on  the  south,  the  line 
of  Virginia,  running  due  west  from  Cumberland  Gap,a«  deng* 
sated  by  Dr.  Walker  in  1780,  to  TenneMee  River;  on  the 
west,  the  Misaiauppi  River.  The  line  of  boundary  on  the^eaat 
wa«  established  by  commissioners^  subsequently  appointed  by 
Virginia  and  Kentucky. 

Ott  the  lolirth  day  of  June*  the  governor  and  Legislature 
elected  under  the  new  Constitution  as^sembled  at  Lex i nekton. 
Isaac  Shelby  was  tlie  first  governor  elect.  The  two  Houses 
of  the  Legislature  organized  by  electing  Alexander  S.  Bullitt 
President  of  the  Senate,  and  Robert  Breckenridge  Speaker  of 
the  House  ot  Representatives.  On  the  sixtl^  of  Jime,  Govern- 
or Shelby,  in  accordance  with  the  ancient  usage  of  Virginia, 
dehvered  his  address  to  the  two  Houses  of  the  Legislature.* 
Thus  commenced  the  state  government  under  the  first  Consti- 
tution. The  Legislature  proceeded  to  complete  the  organiah 
tion  of  the  state  govemmentt  creating  the  requisite  offioest  and 
making  the  necessary  appointments.  Such  was  the  beginning 
of  the  separate  political  existence  of  the  State  of  Kentucky, 
the  first  new  state  in  the  West. 

On  the  ])art  ot  the  Eastern  States,  a  strong  opposition  to  the 
aduussioii  uf  Kentucky  into  the  Union  had  manifosted  itself  in 
Congress  as  early  as  the  year  1788,  when  tiie  subject  was  first 
laid  before  that  body.  This  opposition,  no  doubt,  gave  en- 
couragement to  the  Spanish  minister,  Don  Guardoqui,  in  his 
plans  for  separating  the  western  people  from  the  Atlantic 

*  Until  the  adminiitratioD  of  Thosaw  Mbnoo,  the  intomRBM  betwwB  Ihm  Fiwf* 

dent  of  tlic  Uiiitcd  Staff?  Rn<\  Cnn-srr^^.  n-?  wt']]  fi"?  between  the  fltnfr  ^-nvrrnors  and 
dieir  revpcctiTeLogulatarcs,  was  by  a  formal  address,  delivered  in  person,  foiiow  >^l  by 
ft  ftnwl  rMpooM  tmi  reply.  Tbii  mode  of  intercounie,  a  relic  of  the  mouarcliic&i  asa- 
fMoftfi«nyftl0oir«fiion.ft]tiMmghea]e^^  ^ 
Wif  very  inconvenient  for  the  business  interooorse  of  a  simple  form  of  RepulilieftBfDf* 
emment,  and  not  anfreqaently  enve  rise  to  a  premattire  af^tation  of  public  measures, 
or  Uie  oommittal  of  the  legislative  bodies  to  the  approbation  of  meaaorea  before  they 
bad  beak  IkMf  mdentood  or  properiy  invMligBtod.  Renee  Mr.  JeflbiMM  ftnt  ialH»> 
dooed  the  pfMeatnode  i  f  intercourse  by  written  measage,  wiileh  Imm  bean  wdaptti 
by  tb«  fttate  gonnwww^^te^  Bvtler'ft  KntnAj,  p.  SU. 
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States,  and  the  ionnation  of  independeiit  etates,  in  aHianoe 

with  Louisiana,  under  the  protection  of  the  Spanish  crown.* 

Many  in  Kentucky  seem  to  have  contemplated  a  forcible 
separation  from  the  State  of  Virginia,  and  without  her  con- 
sent ;  for  the  acconiplisliment  of  which  they  expected  aid  from 
Spain,  if  necessary.  But  as  the  Federal  government  would 
have  resisted  any  illegal  dismemberment  of  Virginia,  the  ma- 
jority were  uniformly  in  favor  of  a  voluntary  and  legal  separa- 
tion from  the  parent  etatOi  with  the  sanction  of  the  Federal 
govenunent  Hence  the  preliminary  application  to  Congress 
in  1786. 

The  case  of  Kentucky  was  the  first  instance  of  the  forma- 
tion of  an  independent  state  from  territoi^  previously  embraced 
within  the  organised  limits  of  a  soTereign  state ;  hence  the  ex- 
periment of  separation  and  the  mode  of  accomplishment  did 

not  clearly  present  itself  to  the  minds  of  those  in  authority,  and 
the  road  to  a  voluntary  and  legal  independence  Iroiii  the  states 
of  the  Union  was,  an  untried  experiment,  an  imexplored  route 
to  the  Federal  and  state  politicians.  But  smce  the  way  has 
been  explored  by  Kentucky,  the  inode  for  amicable  and  legal 
changes  in  the  state  sovereignty  has  become  plain  and  easy, 
and  tl^e  retrospect  scarcely  perceives  a  cause  for  former  em- 
harrassmentt 

In  organizing  the  execuliTe  and  judicial  departments  of  the 
goireinment,  James  Brown  was  appointed  first  Secretary  of 
State,  and  George  Nicholas  Attomey«general.  John  Brown 
and  John  Edwards  were  elected  first  Senators  in  Congress. 
Inferior  and  superior  courts  were  organised,  and  commission* 
ers  fiMT  locating  the  state  capital  were  appointed,  who  soon  se- 
lected the  present  site  of  Frankfort  as  the  permanent  capital 
of  the  state,  t 

At  the  period  of  the  adoption  of  the  first  Constitution  of  Ken- 
tucky, the  aggregate  population  of  the  state  could  not  have  leen 
less  than  ninety  thousand  persons.  The  tide  of  emigration  to 
this  delightflil  region  had  not  abated  since  1788,  and  every 
year  continued  to  add  thousands  of  immigrants  to  the  settle- 

*  BiMto'i  KmtaAy,  p.  173.  f  Idm,  p.  180. 

t  Bobtft  Todd.  Johu  EdmuOgf  Jolui  Mm,  Henry  Lee.  and  Thomas  K«BM4jr  were 

oommuiionera  for  locating  the  state  capital  A  "Court  of  Apimls"  was  organized, 
comiating  of  one  chiof-joatice  and  two  aaaociate  jadgea.  The  tirst  Court  of  Appeals 
flOBiiiled  of  George  Moter,  Mtfjtuikt,  md  Betuamia  Sebastian  and  Cakb  Wallace, 
MMWMlv/iMllfvi.— See  Bttd«r,  p.  Sl^  813. 
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meats  spreading  rapidly  from  the  sources  of  Green  River  to 
those  of  the  Kentucky.  Notwithstanding  the  hostile  attitude 
of  the  Indian  tribes,  the  population  had  increased  greatly  dur- 
ing the  next  five  years.  Towns  had  grown  up  in  various  parts 
of  the  state.  Lexington  already  had  a  population  of  about  one 
thousand  souls.  Danville  and  LodsviUe  were  thriving  towns, 
with  more  than  five  hundred  inhabitants  each.* 

Here  it  may  not  be  improper  to  take  a  brief  retrospect  of 
the  dissensions  of  political  parties  and  the  foreign  intrigue 
which  had  been  brought  to  operate  upon  the  people  of  Ken- 
tucky. 

lsr>l:ite(l  and  unprotected  as  they  had  been  under  tlje  old 
(orifrMirrjiry  in  all  their  Indian  wars;  cut  off  from  trade  with 
the  East  by  natural  obstucies  ;  deprived,  by  the  arbitrary  will 
of  the  Spanish  intendant  of  Louisiana,  from  trade  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi, their  only  and  natural  outlet  for  the  surplus  product, 
unless  they  would  enter  into  alliance  with  Louisiana  under  the 
protection  of  Spain;  harassed  with  the  confiscation  of  their 
property  by  Spanish  commandants,  and  encouraged  by  Spaa* 
ish  intrigue  to  separate  from  the  United  States,  which  had  been 
unable  to  affiird  them  redress  or  to  obtain  for  them  the  privi* 
leges  of  navigation  which  th^ir  peculiar  rituation  demanded, 
it  Was  hardly  to  have  been  expected  that  the  people  of  Ken- 
tucky should  have  entertained  very  strong  predilections  for 
tlie  old  confederation.  Engaged  with  their  own  difficulties, 
and  almost  indifferent  as  t(i  the  new  Federal  Constitution,  they 
had  felt  but  little  interest  in  the  election  which  had  taken 
place  in  1788  fur  President  of  the  United  States  under  the 
new  confederation.  After  the  installation  of  the  new  adminis- 
tration, it  remained  to  be  seen  whether  the  government  was 
able  to  extend  relief  to  them,  as  well  as  what  might  be  the  ad- 
^  vantages  of  a  union  with  the  older  states. 

During  this  crisis,  England  and  Spain  were  anxious  specta- 
tors»  awaiting  the  result  of  the  political  contest  which  agitated 
the  people  of  Kentucky.  Both  these  powers  viewed  Ken- 
tucky as  a  prize  almost  within  their  grasp.  Great  Britain  still 
occupied  the  posts  of  Detroit,  Maumee,  and  other  points  south 
of  the  lakes,  which  gave  her  virtual  possession  of  the  North- 
western Territory,  separated  from  Kentucky  by  the  Ohio 
River.    Spain  possessed  and  nccupicd  the  whole  of  Louisiana 

*  Inlay's  America,  p.  IdO. 
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and  West  Florida,  embracing  all  the  region  west  of  the  Mis- 
sisaippiy  as  well  as  its  eastern  bank  for  five  hundred  miles 
above  its  mouth.  Besides  ihis^she  had  asserted  a  claim  to  the 
whole  eastern  bank  up  to  the  rhouth  of  the  Ohio,  and  had 
taken  poisession  of  the  same  in  ▼irtue  of  her  Indian  treaties. 

Through  the  governors  of  the  respectiYe  provinces  and  their 
agents,  both  these  courts  were  intriguing  to  produce  a  separa* 
tion  from  the  United  States.  A  spirit  of  hostile  feeling  between 
the  two  governments  had  nearly  matured  into  a  pretext  for 
the  invasion  of  their  respective  and  contiguous  provinces  of 
Canada  and  Upper  Louisiana.* 

During  the  sununer  of  1790,  Doctor  Connolly,  who  had 
been  a  British  agent  at  Fort  Pitt  at  the  beginning  of  the  Rev- 
olutionary war,  and  was  now  a  citizen  of  Quebec,  and  an 
emissary  of  the  E.irl  of  Dorchester,  honored  Kentucky  with  a 
visit.  He  was  a  man  of  talents  and  fine  address,  and  under 
the  pretext  of  closing  up  some  old  unsettled  business,  or  search- 
ing for  confiscated  lands,  was  the  secret  agent  of  the  Governor- 
general  of  Canada  to  sound  the  leading  men  of  Kentucky  on 
the  subject  of  an  invasion  of  Louisiana  ftom  the  Ohio  River* 
He  was  authorized  ,to  give  assurances  of  aid  from  Canada  in 
case  an  invasion  of  Louisiana  was  attempted  by  the  western 
people.  Rumor  had  already  reported  ''that  four  thousand 
British  troops  were  in  readiness  to  march  from  Canada  at  a 
moment's  warning."  The  Governor  of  Louisiana,  apprehen- 
sive of  the  invasion  from  C/anada,  hrnl  a  pretext  for  new  forti- 
fications near  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  and  the  re-enforcement  of 
his  garrisons  on  llie  Upper  IVfississippi. 

After  a  temporary  sojourn  in  Kentucky,  perceiving,  from  his 
intercourse  with  some  of  the  prominent  men,  that  a  prejudice 
existed  among  the  western  people  against  British  faith,  and 
that  the  public  feeling  was  not  in  favor  of  the  invasion  of  Lou- 
isiana so  much  as  against  the  occupation  of  the  northwestern 
posts  by  British  troopil,  and  'eontrary  to  treaty  stipulatioQS,' 
Doctor  Connolly  retired  from  Kentucky.  Before  his  departure, 
he  had  made  an  imperfect  disclosure  of  his  views  and  propo- 
sitions to  some  of  his  confidential  friends ;  and  shortly  ailer* 
ward  suspicion  was  awakened,  and  he  was  suspei^  as  a 
••British  spy.**  Alarmed  at  his  position,  and  aware  of  the 
danger  of  public  vengeance,  his  friends  conveyed  him,  with  the 

*  MutiD'a  Looifianic  to1>  ii*  P>  UM. 
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utmost  secrecy  and  expedition,  to  Liraestone,  on  his  way  to 
Canada.*  His  siidden  flight,  in  which  he  had  nearly  been 
captured,  alone  secured  him  from  the  Tory's  fate, "  a  coat  of 
tar  and  liwthers.''  Thns  ended  the  first  British  intrigue  in 
Kcntockytio  whicli  Colonel  Marshall^  Colonel  J.  Campbell,  of 
Lottisyille,  and  General  Wilkinson,  of  Lexington,  were  cogni- 
zantt  Governor  Blount,  of  the  Southwestern  Territory,  was 
deeply  implicated  in  the  treasonable  conspiracy. 

It  would  carry  us  beyond  our  liniits  to  give  a  full  account 
of  all  ilie  plans  and  dissensions  of  the  numerous  pditical  lead- 
ers and  their  resjiective  adherents.    It  is  suliicient  in  this 
place  to  enumerate  some  of  the  prominent  views  of  the  princi- 
pal parties.    It  is  beyond  doubt  that  many  were  so  swayed 
by  interest  and  the  future  prospect  of  trade,  that  they  ^vere 
perfectly  reconciled  to  a  union  with  Louisiana  under  the 
Spamsh  crown.   The  peculiar  condition  of  Kentucky  previ* 
ens  to  the  adoption  of  the  State  Constitution,  and  the  conflicting 
interests  of  a  new  a^d  unsettled  gcjvenunent,  had  reduced  the 
people  to  a  deplorable  state  of  discord  and  anarchy.  The 
Spanish  authorities  were  active  in  their  efforts  to  wean  them 
iVuiii  the  iVdeial  Union,  by  restrictions  aiid  favors  alternately, 
as  the  emergency  might  dictate  ;  while  the  court  of  Madrid, 
with  an  eye  to  the  separation,  delayed  any  decisive  negotia- 
tions with  the  United  States  relative  to  the  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi,  or  the  surrender  pf  the  territory  east  of  that  river, 
agreeably  to  the  boundary  designated  in  the  treaty  of  1783. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Governor  of  Louisiana  used 
all  his  art  and  finess  in  state  intrigue  through  General  James 
Wilkinson,  Judge  Sebastian,  and  others,  in  hope  of  ultimate 
success.   Through  General  Wilkinson,  the  privilege  of  trade 
with  New  Orleans  and  Louisiana,  and  the  right  of  emigra- 
tion to  West  Florida,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Misnssippi,  with 
liberal  grants  of  land  to  each  family,  had  been  held  out  as 
means  of  first  counteracting  the  prejudice  of  the  western  peo- 
ple against  the  Spanish  character.    General  Wilkinson  had 
descended  the  Mississippi  to  New  Orleans  in  June,  1787,  with 
a  boat-load  of  tobacco  and  western  produce,  which  he  had 
disposed  of  to  great  profit.   While  in  Louisiana,  he  bad  en- 
tered into  arrangements  with  the  goyerhor,  which  secured  to 
himself  the  monopoly  of  the  tobacco  trade  on  very  lucratiye 

*  Butler.  ^  IM.  UmiaJ^  vol  L,  p.  340.  f  Botkr,  p.  16S,  IM. 
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terms.  He  had  also  procured  the  privilege,  according  to  his 
own  statement,  of  introducing  and  settling  several  tliousand 
families  in  Louisiana  and  West  Florida.*  Yet,  unless  the 
western  people  were  prompt  to  avail  themselves  of  these  priv- 
ileges, by  complying  with  the  terms,  which  were  confided  to 
certain  persons,  the  trade  and  intercoorae  by  the  river  with 
Louisiana  would  be  prohibited. 

The  numerods  plans  and  intrigues  put  in  operation  by  the 
governors  of  Louisiana  and  Florida,  and  by  the  Spanish  min- 
ister, Guardoqui,  at  the  seat  of  the  Federal  government,  are 
not  properly  within  the  province  of  the  present  work,  but  are 
more  specially  noted  in  another  place. f 

During  the  political  excitement  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee, 
from  the  year  1788  to  1792,  the  policy  of  Spain,  and  the  re- 
strictions upon  western  trade,  together  with  Grenet's  intrigue^ 
gave  rise  to  the  following  parties,  viz. : 

1.  In  favor  of  forming  a  separate  and  independent  Republic, 
under  no  special  obligatioo  of  union,  except  such  as  might  be 
most  advantageous. 

3.  In  favor  of  entering  into  commercial  arrangements  with 
Spain,  and  of  annexing  Kentucky  to  Louisiana,  with  all  the 
advantages  offered. 

8.  Opposed  to  any  Spanish  connection,  and  in  favor  of  forc- 
ing the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  by  the  arms  of  the 
United  States,  witli  the  mvaijiuu  ui  Luuisiana  and  West 
Florida. 

4.  In  favor  oi  soliciting  Ft  :Lnce  to  claim  a  retrocession  of 
Louisiana,  and  to  extend  her  protection  to  Kentucky. 

5.  The  strongest  party,  however,  was  in  favor  of  a  separa- 
tion from  Virginia,  and  admission  into  the  Federal  Union  as  a 
&ee  and  independent  state,  leaving  it  to  the  general  govern- 
ment to  regulate  the  Mississippi  question  with  Spain* 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  take  some  notice  of  the  state  of  trade 
and  commerce  of  the  western  country  about  this  time,  and  of 
Kentucky  especially.  Since  the  general  peace  of  1788,  Spain 
had  claimed  the  right  to  control  the  navigation  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  in  virtue  of  her  treaty  with  England,  which  re- 
linquished to  her  the  provinces  of  East  and  West  Florida,  as 
appendages  to  Louisiana.    West  Florida,  under  the  pretensions 

•  Butler'«  Kentucky  p  Ifil  ;  ulsn,  p  164-190.    Marshall,  vol  i,  p.  398-360. 
t  See  book  iv.,  chap,  iii,  "  tipaia  in  the  Vattey  of  die  HiMiwippi*' 
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of  Spain,  extended  up'  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi  to  the 
mouth  ot  the  -Yazoo,  and  gave  Spain  Tirtual  control  of  both 
banks  of  the  Mississippi  River,  nearly  five  hundred  miles  above 
its  mouth. 

About  the  year  1786,  the  people  of  the  western  settlements 
of  North  Carolina  and  Virginia,  upon  the  waters  of  tlic  ilolston 
and  Clinch,  and  upon  the  Kentucky  and  Cumberland  Rivers, 
began  to  look  to  the  Spanish  settlements  on  the  Lower  Missis- 
sippi as  the  natural  market  for  the  surplus  products  of  their  fine 
agricultural  regions,  and  the  Mississippi  River  as  the  natural 
high- way  upon  which  their  trade  should  meet  the  ocean  through 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  increasing  population,  and  the  pros- 
perous condition  of  these  settlements,  rendered  it  expedient  to 
seek  some  foreign  market  for  HheSr  abundant  products ;  and 
numerous  attempts  were  made  by  enterprising  men  and  ad- 
venturers to  open  a  lucrative  trade  with  New  Orleans  and  the 
river  settlements  of  West  Florida.  But  the  fluctuating  policy 
of  JSpam,  growing  out  ot  the  peculiar  situation  of  the  western 
people,  at  length  produced  a  high  degree  of  prejudice  and  na- 
tionsd  irritation,  which  threatened  the  security  of  all  Louisiana* 
The  western  people,  again  restricted  in  their  trade,  and  plun- 
dered by  Spanish  exactions  on  the  Mississippi,  without  relief 
from  the  Federal  government,  began  to  evince  their  impatience 
of  the  .inefficient  administration  of  the  national  councils,  and 
their  indignaticm  against  the  Spanish  restrictions  by  a  contem- 
plated invasion  of  Louisiana  and  Florida.  , 

To  allay  this  feeling  of  hostility  among  the  western  people, 
Governor  Miro,  of  Louisiana,  sought  every  favorable  opportu- 
nity to  conciliate  the  people  of  Kentucky  and  the  Cumberland 
settlements,  .by  extending  to  them  certain  commercial  privi- 
leges, besides  the  rights  of  Spanish  subjects  to  such  as  would 
mntgrate  to  West  Florida,  and  a  general  relaxation  of  the  rev- 
enue  exactions  upon  the  river  trade.  By  this  policy  he  at 
length  succeeded  in  efl^ting  a  partial  reconciliation  of  the 
western  people  to  the  Spanish  authorities.  But  his  successor, 
the  Baron  de  Carondelet,  having  adopted  an  opposite  course 
of  policy,  revived  the  prejudices  and  hostility  of  the  wesLeru 
people,  until  they  again  contemplated  asserting  their  rights  by 
the  invasion  and  conquest  of  Louisiana  and  West  Florida. 

Through  the  judicious  policy  of  the  Federal  rrorernment, 
this  state  of  feeling  toward  the  tSpaniards  of  Louisiana  iiad  been 
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in  a  great  measure  allayed,  and  the  people  of  Kentucky  had 
been  received  into  the  Union  as  an  independent  state,  when 
the  whoie  West  was  again  thrown  into  a  state  of  great  excite 
men!  by  a  new  mtrigae,planned  and  conducted  under  the  agency 
of  M.  Genet,  the  French  nunister  ui  the  United  States. 

The  object  of  this  enterprise  was  to  in?ade  and  reposseas  , 
the  province  of  Louisiana  for  France,  by  means  of  an  ezpedi* 
tion  raised  and  furnished  within  the  United  Stales  under  the 
authority  of  revolutionary  France.  The  French  minister,  ap- 
prised of  the  political  factions  which  had  been  prevailing  in 
the  West,  and  the  renewed  impatience  of  the  western  people 
un(!er  the  riirid  policy  of  the  Bnron  de  Carondelet,  conceived 
the  plan  of  uniting  all  parties  for  the  expulsion  of  the  iSpanish 
authority  from  Louisiana  and  Florida. 

It  was  during  the  excited  and  unsettled  stnte  of  political  feel- 
ing in  the  West  that  the  French  minister,  M.  Genet,  arrived  m 
Charleston*  He  was  received  with  enthuaasm  by  the  people 
wherever  he  appeared,  untt]«  elated  with  the  marked  attention 
of  the  people,  who  took  a  deep,  interest  in  the  cause  of  France 
against  the  combined  powers  of  Europe,  he  so  far  forgot  hj» 
duty  to  the  Federal  government  as  lo  encourage  the  people  of 
Charleston  to  fit  out  privateers  against  the  commerce  of  Eng- 
land, who  was  at  peace  with  the  United  States.  From  Charles- 
ton he  proceeded  triumphantly  to  the  seat  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment as  the  accredited  numster  of  the  French  Republic. 
"  Scarcely  were  the  first  ceremonies  of  his  reception  over, 
when  M.  Genet  displayed  a  disposition  to  usurp  and  exercise 
within  the  United  States  the  choicest  and  most  important  duties 

,  and  powers  of  sovereignty.  He  claimed  the  privile^re  of  arm* 
ing  and  imbodying  the  citizens  of  America  within  their  own 
territory,  to  carry  on  from  thence  expeditions  against  nations 
with  whom  they  were  at  peace ;  of  fitting  out  and  equipping 
within  their  limits  privateers  to  crube  on  a  commerce  destined 

•  for  their  ports  $  of  erecting  withm  their  jurisdiction  an  inde- 
pendent judiciary ;  and  of  arraigning  their  government  at  the 
bar  of  tJie  people."  Such  was  the  tenor  ot  his  conduct,  when 
President  Wanhington,  indignant  at  his  unwarrantable  inter- 
ference with  the  prerogatives  of  the  government,  demanded  his 
recall.  "The  recall  of  the  minister  was  received  with  uni- 
versal joy,  as  a  confirmation  tliat  his  whole  syitem  of  conduct 
was  attributable  only  to  himseit."* 

*  ABMBtiotti  Btet*  W^ifm,  Boiloa  «ditioB^vipL  iv,  p.  as. 
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Early  in  October^tbe  agw&ts  of  Genet,  M.  L^chaise,  Charles 
Delpeau,  M«  Mathorin*  and  Gigaonzy  left  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia in  the  stage  for  Kentucky,  where  they  rafaeequently  fo- 
mented great  popular  excitement  and  indignation  against  the 

Federal  goveinaieiit.* 

[xi.D.  1794.]  Early  in  January  following,  Mr.  Jefleisf^n, 
Secretary  of  State  of  t)ie  United  States,  in  answer  to  inquiries 
directed  to  Governor  Shelby,  received  from  him  in  reply  the 
admission  that  two  Frenchmen,  Lachaise  and  Delpeau,  have 
lately  come  into  this  state ;  and  I  am  told  they  declare  publicly 
that  they  are  in  daily  expectation  of  receiYlng  a  supply  of  moa- 
ey,  and  that,  as  soon  as  they  do  receive  it,  they  shall  raise  a 
body  of  men^'and  proceed  with  them  down  the  river.  Whether 
they  have  any  sufficient  reason  to  expect  such  a  supply,  or 
have  any  serious  intention  of  applying  it  in  that  manner  if  they 
do  receive  it,  I  can  form  no  opiuion."t 

Yet  doubts  were  entertained  by  Governor  Shelby  whether 
there  was  any  lf[^al  authoi  ity  to  restrain  of  punish  them  for 
such  enterprise  before  it  was  actually  accomphshed,  provided 
their  operations  were  conducted  with  prudence.  In  his  dis* 
patch  to  the  Federal  goi^nunent,  he  asserts,  **  that  if  it  is  law- 
inl  for  any  one  citiaeii  of  a  state  to  leave  it,  it  is  equally  lawful 
Ibr  any  numher  to  do  the  same.  It  is  also  lawful  for  them  to 
carry  any  quantity  of  provisions,  arms,  and  ammunition.  And 
if  the  act  is  lawibl  in  itself  there  is  nothing  but  the  particular 
intention  with  which  it  is  done  that  can  possibly  make  it  un- 
hi  u  lVil  ;  but  I  kiiuw  of  no  law  which  inflicls  a  punishment  on 
intention  only,  or  any  criterion  by  which  to  decide  what  would 
be  suthcient  evidence  of  that  intention,  even  if  it  were  a  proper 
subject  of  legal  censure/';]; 

Yet  Governor  Shelby,  concealing  his  own  doubts  of  the  ille- 
gality of  the  enterprise,  in  reply  to  an  impertinent  letter  from 
Delpeau,  dedaring  in  express  terms  his  intention  to  join  the 
expedition  of  the  Mississippi,  and  inquiring  his  instructicMiis  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  condescwled  to  reply  •*  that 
his  present  condition  required  him  to  take  those  legal  measures 
necessary  to  preveut  such  an  enterprise.'*^ 

Early  in  January  General  Wayne  had  notified  the  Governor 
of  Kentucky  that  the  legionary  cavalry,  then  stationed  between 

*  AaMtiMA  6Ut«  P^acib  B<Mlaa  •dWon,  vol.  ii^  p.  37.  f  Mom,  p.  90. 

t  Butler,  p.  S99w  iUimjh^  AIm^  lUnUU,  p.  loa 
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Lexington  and  Georgetown,  and  any  other  troops  requisite^ 
should  be  held  ready  to  obey  his  orders  ininippressuig  any  en- 
terprise attempted  against  Loiusiana.* 

All  eflectual  interposition  on  the  part  of  the  Govemor  of 
Kentucky  being  precluded  by  his  expressed  opinion,  the  Presi- 
dent issued  his  proclamation  on  the  34th  of  March,  warning 
the  people  of  the  United  States  against  the  unlawful  enterprise, 
and  the  consequences  of  any  participation  in  it. 

On  the  31st  of  March  an  order  from  the  ^Var  Department 
instructed  General  Wayne,  coimnaader-iii-chief  of  the  norih- 
western  army,  to  send  without  delny  to  Fort  Massac  a  re- 
spectable force,  '*  under  the  command  of  an  oliicer  of  approved 
integrity,  firmness,  and  prudence,"  and  there  to  erect  a  strong 
redoubt  and  block-house/*  supplied  with  some  suitable  camion 
'  from  Fort  Washington/'  The  object  of  this  post  was  to  pre- 
vent the  advance  of  any  "  lawless  people  residing  on  the  waters 
of  the  Ohio^  who,  in  defiance  of  the  national  authority,  had 
entertained  the.d&ring  design  of  invading  the  territories  of 
Spain.**!  Governor  St  Glair  had  been  previously  authorised 
to  call  out  the  militia  of  the  Northwestern  Territory,  to  sup- 
press any  attempted  expedition  from  Kentucky.J 

At  this  time,  an  agent  of  General  Clark,  of  Georgia,  was  at 
Lexington,  engaged  in  the  purchase  of  five  limKlred  [loands  of 
powder  and  one  ton  of  cannon  ball,  to  be  shipped  from  "  the 
Falls**  in  boats,  with  provisions  said  to  be  ready  on  the  Ohio, 
to  descend  by  the  15th  of  April.§  It  was  represented  to  the 
Federal  government  that  about  the  Sth  and  9th  of  April  prep- 
aratigns  were  active  in  Kentucky,  and  boat-builders  and  artif> 
ioers  at  the  Falls  were  busily  employed  on  account  of  the  ex- 
pedition. Some  of  the  United  States  troops  deserted  to  jom 
the  enterprise ;  some  persons  in  Kentucky  sold  theur  property, 
and  received  conmiissions  in  the  French  service  as  officers  of 
the  Legion.  Among  them  were  Charles  Smith,  of  Kentucky, 
who  subsequently  resigned  his  commission.  Many  gave  the 
enterprise  a  tacil  assent,  and  but  few  opposed  it  boldly.  Can- 
non Ave  re  said  to  be  ordered  at  the  ii<>n- works,  and  some  of 
the  miiabitants  of  Lexington  had  subscribed  to  furnish  ammu- 
nition. || 

Yet  such  was  the  influence  of  the  French  party,  and  the  hos- 

*  AaMrietn  Slate  Pi^ais^  Boitan  ttdilioai,  ^  ii.,  p.  4».  t  Um,  p.  5tt. 

t  Idtm,  p.  47.  f  Utm,  pb  tt.  I  Idem,  p.  94, 
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tifity  to  tho  Spanish  dominion  in  the  West,  that  neither  Goir- 
ernor  Shelby  nor  the  Legislature  of  Kentucky  took  any  meas- 
ures to  interrupt  tlie  unlawful  enterprise  ;*  and  such  was  the 
state  of  public  feeling  in  Kentucky,  that  on  the  14th  of  May 
folJowinor.  n.  uunierons  and  reaper talde  public  meeting  was  held 
at  Lexington,  at  which  resolutions  of  tiie  most  violent  charac* 
ter  were  adopted, expressive  of  the  severest  censure  upon  the 
administration  of  President  WashingtoUt  in  condemnation  for 
ali  the  difficulties^  perpleadties,  and  disasters  of  the  Indian  war, 
and  the  BHtish  occupancy  of  the  northwestern  posts,  and  the 
procrastination  of  arrangenMts  with  Spam  for  the  free  nayi- 
gation  of  the  MississippL  The  virtuous  and  patriotic  John  Jay 
was  denounced  as  the  enemy  of  the  West  for  his  failure  to  se- 
cure irreater  advantages  to  the  western  people  m  his  treaty 
vnthLngland  and  Spain. f    A  convention  was  hkewise  invited, 
••for  the  purpose  of  (hdilieratini^  on  the  steps  which  will  be  most 
expedient  for  the  attainment  and  security  of  our  just  rights."  J 
The  enterprise  of  Genet  was  wholly  frustrated  by  the  recall 
of  the  French  minister,  and  the  active  eflbrtst  of  the  Federal 
anihorities  in  suppressing  any  attempt  to  continue  his  schemes. 
Thus  ended  the  exciting  period  of  FVench  intrigue  in  the  West. 
The  people  of  Kentucky,  and  of  the  West  generally,  were 
soon  afterward  officially  informed  that  the  Federal  government 
had  opened  an  ac^ve  and  pressing  negotia^oo  with  the  Spanish 
minister  for  the  speedy  adjustment  of  existing  difficulties  rela- 
tive to  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi.    With  this  as- 
surance of  the  energetic  action  of  the  Federal  government  in 
their  behalf,  the  public  mind  became  quieted,  and  harmony  was 
restored  to  the  country.^ 

In  the  mean  time,  the  population  of  Kentucky  had  continued 
to  increase  rapidly  under  the  new  state  government ;  the  people 
were  making  rapid  advances  in  wealthy  manufiictures,  and  com- 
mercet  no  less  than  in  artSt  scietkees,  and  intellectual  refinement 
The  new  state,  which  had  been  the  theatre  of  strife  and  discord, 
now  rose  proudly  in  her  station  as  the  first  independent  state 
in  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  the  foster-mother  of  the  rising 
empire  of  the  West 

*      II  r'l  Kentoehy,  p.  SM,  SQ7. 

f  Mr.  Jay,  in  hit  ncgotiationa  with  thr  f^Yinv:fh  minister,  hnd  entertained  the  yimpo^i- 
tion  of  fxurreDdehog  the  nayigation  of  the  MiosUsippi  for  twenty  or  thirty  years,  while 
ttie  wef  torn  aetllenMiiifti  wwe  comparatively  imaU,  in  consideration  of  a  free  and  un* 
gemiutod  BCfigttktt  of  die  flwr  ifter  iIm  aspixttioD  of  tluitp«riod. 

t  Bailor,  p.  SW.  i  Utm,  p.  S98. 
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The  first  Legislature  in  1798  had  laid  off  and  cnrganused 

three  additional  counties.  These  were  the  counties  of  Wash^ 
ington,  Scott,  and  JShelby/'  the  first  nai^icd  m  honor  of  the 
President  of  the  United  Stntes,  and  the  laLiier  of  his  country; 
the  otiieis  in  honor  of  tlie  two  prominent  defenders  of  Ken- 
tucky, General  Charles  8cott  and  Colonel  Isaac  Shelby. 

In  the  spring  of  1704  the'^countieeof  Greene  and  Hardin" 
were  laid  off  and  organized.  They  were  named  in  honor  of 
General  Nathaniel  Greenei  a  distinguished  officer  of  the  Rey- 
dtttioimry  war»  and  of  Colcmel  Hardiuy  a  distinjiuished  officer 
of  the  weitem  army*  who  UA\  a  sacrifice  to  Indian  revenge  on 
his  way  to  negotiate  for  peace  with  the  faoeCile  tribes  m  1793.* 

In  the  winter  of  1704  the  counties  of  Franklin,  Christian, 
and  Campbell"  w«re  laid  off,  and  named  in  honor  of  the  pa- 
triotic philosopher  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  two  pioniinent  de- 
fenderf^  of  Kentucky,  Colonel  Christian,  a  noted  and  gallant 
defender  of  southwestern  Virginia,  and  Colonel  Campbell  of 
North  Carolina,  who  was  also  one  of  the  first  proprieton  of 
Transylvania. 

m' 

Colonel  Christian  was  a  veteran  of  the  Revolution,  and  had 
distinguished  himself  early  in  the  war  by  his  noted  invasion  of 
the  Cherokee  conntry  upon  the  sources  of  the  Holston  River 
in  December,  1770.  Having  distmguished  himself  in  delenae 

of  the  western  frontier  of  Virginia,  at  the  close  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary war  he  retired  to  Kentucky,  and  settled  upon  the 
waters  of  Bear-grass  Creek,  where  he  was  killed  by  a  party 
of  Indians  in  April,  1785.t 

The  Legislature,  at  the  next  session.  laid  off  and  organized 
the  "  county  of  Floyd,*'  which  was  named  in  honor  of  Colonel 
John  Floyd,  one  of  the  most  enterprising  of  the  early  pioneers 
of  Kentucky. 

During  the  Indian  war  which  was  proaecuted  by  the  Fed- 
eral government  agaidst  the  northwestern  tribes  in  the  years 
1798  and  1794,  Kentucky  fiunished  nearly  sixteen  hundred 

volunteers  and  militia,  chiefly  under  the  command  of  her  favor- 
ite general,  Charles  Scott.  These,  co-operating  with  the  reg- 
ular troops  under  General  Wayne,  carried  the  American  arms 
victoriuusly  to  the  confines  of  the  British  province  ^f  Upper 

•  See  FUiit'B  Histoid'  nnr!  Geography  of  the  MisflMi^i  YaUty,  VoL  iL,  p.  389-299,  ficit 
edition.   Alao,  chapiter  xi.,  ol  this  Ixxjk. 

t  See  Flints*  History  and  Ocu^o^aph;  of  ICiiisfippi  Valley,  wL  iL»  p»  879^  tnft 
#ditioB. 
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Caaaday  and  efiectoaUy  humbled  the  power  of  the  savageB, 
Dttring  all  the  campeigna  into  the  northwestern  territory.  Ken* 
tacky  had  been  the  pnnctpal  atore-hovue  ht  the  anny»  and  the 
theatre  of  military  parade  and  pirepanitioDt  no  less  than  for  the 

decisive  campaign  conducted  by  General  Wayne.  Many  of 
tlie  officers  of  the  regular  aini\,  and  liuiulreds  of  recruits,  be- 
sides the  xniiiUa  and  mounted  volunteers,  were  citizens  of  Ken- 
tucky. 

Kentucky  continued  to  increase  in  population  and  wealth ;  or- 
ganized government  was  gradually  extended  to  the  remote  lim* 
ita  of  the  atate*  and  new  counties  v^ere  laid  off  from  the  larger 
onea  aa  the  pppulation  multiplied  and  the  settlements  reached 
into  the  unoccupied  portions  of  the  state.  Each  new  county 
formed  was  designated  by  the  name  of  some  one  of  the  early 
pioneers  and  defenders,  who  were  occasionally  leaving  the 
stage  of  action;  and  to  tins  day  her  ninety  counties  are  so 
many  monuments  perpetuating  the  nieuiory  of  the  most  prom- 
inent founders  of  the  state.* 

The  iinpulatioii  by  the  census  of  the  United  States  m  1790 
waf?  73.1)77  snnls,  including  12,430  slaves.  The  enuL  i  it:  ii  of 
ten  years  augmented  the  number  to  220,960  souis,  including 
40,343  slaves.  This  number  in  ten  years  more  had  increased 
to  406|5 1 1  souls  in  1 8 1 0,  including  80,560  slaves*  The  increase 
of  population  cmitinued  rapid  for  -thirty  years  more,  although 
in  a  diminished  ratio.  The  census  of  1820  gave  the  popda- 
tion  at  56M17  souls ;  that  of  1890  at  686,884  souls,  of  whom 
165,850  were  slaves.  The  census  of  1840  gave  the  entire  pop- 


1.  IMM  Mbwt  flan  1^  ^  179^  8«p- 

tembcT. 

8.  James  Gsrmd.  from  1796  to  1804,  Sep- 
tember. 

5.  ClviitopherOreenap»fi«BlflMtol80S, 

September. 
4.  Cbarlca  Scott,  tout  1806  to  1811^  Sep- 
tember. 

Si  bue  $M>y,  from  IMS  to  181S,  Bop* 

tember. 

6.  George  Madiaon,  firom  1(^16. 

7.  Gabriei  Slaogfater,  from  1816  to  1830, 

acting  govenior. 
S  JobB  Adair,  fistt  ISM  10 1884,  Beptem- 


S.  Jocepfa  Jmbif,  btm  ISM  to  I838»  8ep> 

tember. 

10.  Tbomoa  Metcalfot  firom  1838  to  1839, 

Septemb^f. 
U.  Joliit  Brofllliltl;  from  183S  to  1835»  Sop' 

tombpr. 

12.  Jame*  T.  .More  he  ad,  from  1835  to  1836, 
acting  goTcnxv. 

13.  Jamea  jSlaik,  from  1836  to  1630t  died 
September  27,  1839. 

14.  Charles  A.  Wicklifie.  from  1630  to  1640, 
acting  governor. 

15.  Robert  P.  Letohor,  from  1640  to  1644. 
September. 

16.  William  Ouile^,  frorn^  1644  to  1646» 
September. 

^Biaiifard's  lUutlraUd  Atku,  p.  134  and  Avmiean  Almmae/orlMS* 
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ulation  at  779,828  souls,  including  182,256  slaves.*  The  state 
contained  hundrads  of  large  towns  and  villages.  Louisville^ 
the  chief  commercial  city,  contained  a  population  of  more  than 
twentf-one  thousand  inhabitants,  and  Lexington,  an  Inland  city, 
contained  nearly  seven  thousand. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

THS  EARLY  SETTLEMEXT  AND  POLITICAL  CONDITION  OF  WRSTERV 

PENNSYL\^ANIA.  A.D.  1783  TO  1796. 

Argument. — Jnruidiction  of  Peniuylvania  extended  to  the  Ohio.  —  "  Westmoreland 
Coanty"  organised.—"  Washington  Coanty"  organixed. — Emigration  to  the  Modod- 
gahek  and  Yooghiogeny.— Town  ci  Pittibor^  laid  o«t— Brownaville  laid  out;  be* 
oonaa  an  impartnt  Point.~~-Firit  Newtpaper  m  ae  West*— Pittaborfh  beoomea  a 
Market  Tmvn  in  ITW'J  — Tratle  and  Maunfacturca  «pring  op. — It  derives  f*Teat  Im- 
yjortaiico  a  miLitat^'  D^p6t  in  1790. — Pro8j)enfu«  Coniiitioa  of  Settlements  on  the 
Mouotigaiiela. — Pittaburglt  beooruea  an  important  m an afac taring  and  trading  Town. 
->AgriimItaxal  FMaperily  of  Mooaogibda  Batttenanls.— SflbcCa  of  Spaaiali  B«aCrie> 
tikms  on  the  MistisiippL — "Excite  Law"  odioaa. — Disaffection  towird  Federal  Got- 
pmnjcnt— French  Influence  in  the  West. — Rcsistfmce  to  Excise  on  Whisky  —  Dif 
iicultiea  encountered  by  excise  OiBcers. — Ocneral  Neville  appointed  SaperintcndcQt 
of  excise  Cofloina. — ^Hla  tnotal  Worti  and'Popularity  instUBdeafe  to  Mstaiii  Urn.— 
His  Hoasa  bamed  by  a  Mob. —Other  Outrages  perpetrated  by  Ifae  Mob. — Chartctar 
of  tlie  In^nr^'mt-! — A  Meetini,'  of  the  Militia. — A  rnnvrritinn  jiroposed. — Measures 
adopted  by  the  rrestdent  of  the  United  States. — Pn>po*cU  Aiuneaty .^Convention  at 
PatUnaoo'a  Fany.— Alan  of  Iba  laaafBaflt  Leaden.— Bffoola  of  Oancaal  Wtjatf* 
Victory  oo  Aa  Maiiiitwa^  Ccnmhtinnen  appointed  by  tte  Preaident^Troopc  lew 
ie<l  to  suppress  the  Insurrection. — Fourteen  ihonsaml  TnX)ps  ailvance  tn  Pitt-  I  -.n-h. 
—The  insurrection  is  suppressed. — Insurgents  dispersed. — In(iui.<(itoriai  C'nart  catob' 
liabad. — Three  hundred  Insurgents  arrested. — The  Troops  disdjarged. — Pittaburgb 
laeoriMratad  ia  mi^p^Qnialada  of  Fraotien,  aad  Advance  of  Popolatiaii^nniBhab- 
ited  Region  west  of  Alleghany  River. — Emigration  encouraged. — "  Poimlalion  Com- 
pany."— Their  Grant.  —  State  Grants  to  actual  Pettier^  — Conflirt  of  State  Grantt 
with  the  Company's  Privilege*. — First  Paper  Mill  on  the  MoQom,'aiiela. — Manufac- 

tnrae  faicraaae. 

[A.D.  1783.]  We  have  alreacly  remarked,  that  in  the  early 
settlement  of  the  country  west  of  the  mountains,  before  the 
close  of  tlie  Revo] Lit K  narv  wm  .  the  northern  and  southern 
limits  of  Virginia  were  not  clearly  defined  and  known.  Vir- 
ginia, however,  was  prompt  in  asserting  her  right  to  all  the 
territory  which  was  supposed  to  lie  within  her  chartered  lim- 
its on  the  west.  It  was  not  until  the  year  1780  that  her  south- 
em  boundary,  separating  her  from  J^Torth  Carolina,  had  beat 
surveyed  from  the  mountains  westward  to  the  Mississippi 

*8ee  Oatbria^f  qaiignigty,  toI  il,  p.  4»L  Builb*BOaMllaarorifaaUBifead0la»Mi 
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Her  northern  boundary  next  to  Pennsylvania  had  not  been 
properly  ascertained  and  designated  until  seyeral  years  after- 
ward* 

Previous  lo  running  this  line,  Virginia  had  claimed*  and  had 
exercised,  jurisdiction  over  Western  Pennsylvania  as  fiir  north 
as  Port  Pitt,  which  was  claimed  as  a  post  of  the  Old  Dominion. 
Emigrants  from  Virginia  and  Maryland  had  formed  settlements, 
and  had  iotiuduced  their  slave  property,  believing  themselves 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  Virginia.  Hundreds  of  the  best  citi- 
zens, who  had  settled  on  the  Youghiogeny  and  Monongahela 
Rivers,  afterward  finding  themselves  in  Pennsylvania  by  the 
Kne  of  demarkntion,  were  compelled  to  retire,  with  their  slaves, 
to  Western  Virginia  and  to  Kentacky>  where  they  would  be 
protected  in  their  property  by  the  laws  of  Virginia. 

After  the  southern  tine  of  Pennsylvania  had  been  fully  des- 
ignated, the  Legislature  proceeded  to  organize  the  country  thus 
detached  from  Virginia  into  two  counties,  called  Westmore- 
lami  and  Washington.  Westmoreland  county  extended  from 
the  ifi'  luiitains  westward  to  the  Alleghany  River,  including  the 
town  <  >t  Pittsburgh  and  nil  the  country  betw  s  eu  the  Kiskemin- 
etas  and  the  Youghiogeny.  North  of  this  was.  the  Indian 
territory,  in  the  possession  of  the  native  tribes.  Washington 
county  comprised  all  south  and  west  of  Pittsburgh,  including 
all  the  country  east  and  v^  r^t  of  the  Monongahela,  now  com* 
prised  in  the  counties  of  Washington,  Green,  Alleghany,  and 
Fayette. 

[A.D.  1784.]  After  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  the 
tide  of  immigration  set  with  double  force  into  the  region  west 

of  the  mountains.  Besides  hundreds  of  families  who  had  suf- 
fered in  their  fortunes  by  the  war,  there  were  thousands  of 
soldiers  and  officers  of  the  Continental  army,  wlio,  now  dis- 
banded, were  compelled  to  seek  homes  in  the  West,  and  pro- 
vide for  their  growing  families. 

As  late  as  the  year  1784,  Fort  Pitt  was  a  frontier  post,  and 
the  region  contiguous  was  quite  unprotected.  The  Indian 
tribes  occupied  ^e  country  <m  the  north  and  west,  and  their 
numbers  and  prowess  rendered -them  terrible  to  the  weak  set- 
tlements. The  town  of  Pittsburgh,  which  had  sprung  up  near 
the  fort,  was  a  frontier  trading  place,  frequented  by  hundreds 
of  friendly  Indians  in  time  of  peace,  eager  to  barter  their  furs, 
skins,  and  bear's  grease  Sox  the  rude  staples  of  a  ti  ader  s  stock 
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of  goods.  The  Alleghany  River  was  the  Indian  boundary, 
and  in  time  of  peace  the  Indian  trade  brought  to  the  town 
hundreds  of  canoes  and  pirogues,  by  means  of  which  a  tegor 
lar  intercourse  was  maintained  with  remote  towns  in  the  coun> 
^  try  still  in  possession  of  the  natives. 

After  the  jurisdiction  of  Pennsylvania  was  formally  extend* 
ed  over  the  southwestern  portion  of  the  state  in  the  organiza- 
.  tion  of  counties,  population  began  to  press  forward  into  the 
most  exposed  points  contiguous  to  the  Indian  boundary,  and 
the  village  of  Pittsburgh  now  assumed  the  form  of  a  regular 
American  town.  It  was  m  the  ukoutli  vi  May,  1784,  that  Col- 
onel George  Woods,  aL'eiit  for  the  proprietors  and  heirs  of 
William  Penn,  to  whom  the  lantJ  belonged,  as  a  portion  of  one 
of  the  manors  of  the  original  grantee,  liist  surveyed  and  laid 
out  the  regular  plan  of  a  town,  which  was  called  Pittsburgh.* 

Al)out  the  same  time,  the  settlement  at  *'Red  Stone  Old 
Fort"  had  become  an  important  point  of  embarkation  for  emi- 
grants to  Kentuckyt  and  bid  fair  to  be  the  future  seat  of  trade 
for  the  western  country.  In  the  spring  of  the  same  yeari 
Thomas  and  Basil  Brown,  from  Maryland,  having  purchased 
the  claim  formerly  belonging  to  Captain  Michael  Cresap,  in- 
cluding the  "  Old  Fort,"  deemed  it  a'  suitable  point  for  a  town. 
In  May,  1^85,  they  laid  off  a  plot  near  the  **  Old  Fort,"  and 
called  it  by  its  present  inimc  ul  "  Brownsville.**!  Thus  began 
the  oldest  town  on  the  Monongahela. 

[A.D.  1785.]  The  situation  of  this  plare.  ns  tlie  point  to 
which  nearly  the  whole  western  emigration  concentrated  pre- 
vious to  its  descent  of  the  Ohio,  soon  gave  to  Brownsville  a 
trade  and  importance  unknown  then  to  any  town  in  the  West 
Before  the  close  of  the  year  1780,  its  population  had  increased 
to  five  hundred  souls.;);  ^  Many  of  these  were  engaged  in  the 
mechanic  arts  which  contribute  chiefly  to  boat-building,  and 
supply  the  rude  necessaries  for  barge  and  flat-boat  navigation. 
Bmigrants  who  designed  taking  ivater  at  Wheeling,  where 
the  voyage  to  Kentucky  would  be  shortened  one  hundred  and 
sixty  miles,  were  still  obliged  to  take  Brownsville  in  their 
route,  and  here  supply  themselves  for  their  future  journey. 
This  produced  a  necessity  for  mercantile  houses,  provided 
with  the  articles  indispensable  to  the  emigrants. 

*  Pittsborgh  Navigator  kt  1814.  Uao,  .Aawrioan  PioDaor,  ^  i,  fi.  SOS-SOS. 
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Heretofi>fe  the  western  setdeni  had  been  compelled  to  md 
their  annual  **  caravans"  acFOis  the  mountains  to  Fort  Cumber- 
land, Hagerstown,  Frederietown,  or  some  other  point,  for  all 
their  supplies,  which  were  transported  upon  pack-horses  sev- 
eral hundred  miles  to  the  West.  But  this  usage  \\  as  now 
about  to  cease,  and  be  superseded  by  ici^alar  conirnercial 
houses  at  Brownsville,  which  could  supply  the  emigrants  with 
implements  of  il: nr ulture,  provisions,  salt,  iron,  and  other  ar- 
ticles indispensable  in  a  new  country. 

£A«D.  1787.]  By  the  following  year,  several  mercantile 
houses  were  established,  and  supplied  with  goods  hauled  in 
wagoins  across  the  mountains  from  Forts  Cumberland  and 
ligonier.  These  tended  to  give  additional  importance  to 
Brownsville,  as  a  point  of  embarkation  for  the  West  Emi- 
grants could  carry  money  with  less  inconvenience  than  the 
heavy  articles  for  which  they  could  exchange  it  at  the  end  of 
their  journey.  Of  course,  rnxmey  would  seek  its  way  to  the 
West,  instead  of  being  carried  to  the  East 

A  good  wagon  road  had  been  opened  to  Brownsville  from 
the  East,  and  a  regular  line  of  freight-wagons  Iruiii  JJaltimore  ' 
nud  Frederictuwn  had  been  established,  each  wagon  making 
tiie  trip  to  Brownsville  and  back,  witli  full  loads,  once  a  month. 
The  cost  of  transportation  over  this  route  was  generally  three 
dollars  per  hundred  weight,  and  the  great  numbera  of  emi- 
grants to  the  West  soon  opened  a  profitable  commerce  between 
these  remote  points.  The  same  cause  soon  made  Brownsville 
one  of  the  most  active  trading  and  manufacturing  towns  in  the 
West  The  demand  for  mechanics  and  manu&cturers  of  a 
certain  class  brought  great  numbers  of  adventurers  from  the 
East  in  search  of  profitable  employment  The  great  demand 
was  for  carpenters  and  boat>builders,  to  supply  conveyance 
for  the  hundreds  of  emigrants  who  arrived  every  week,  seek- 
ing boau  of  all  kinds  for  ilic  voyage  to  Keiitucky  and  West- 
ern Virginia,  as  well  as  to  the  Northwestern  Territory.  The 
boat-building  and  the  boating  business  hu<m  becanje  an  im- 
portant branch  of  western  enterprise.  Hundreds  of  arks, 
keels,  barges,  and  every  variety  of  boats,  kept  up  a  constant 
intercourse  between  the  Monongahela  and  the  settlements  on 
the  Ohio  below,  and  also  with  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  and 
the  riich  settlements  on  the  Lower  Mississippi,* 
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In  the  mean  tun6»  Pittsburgh  had  been  rapidly  increasing  iu 
population  and  businew.  Already  a  printing-office  had  been 
established  by  John  Scull  and  Joseph  Hall,  two  industrious 
young  men,  who  had  embarked  their  whole  means  in  the  en- 

terprise.  On  the  29th  of  July,  1786,  they  had  issued  the  first 
number  of  the  "  Pitlsbuigh  Gazette,"  and  the  first  newspaper 
printed  west  of  the  mountains,*  and  more  than  a  year  before 
the  hrst  newspaper  was  pnnted  in  Iventucky.  It  was  not  until 
March,  1787,  that  a  town  meeting  in  Pittsburgh  first  resolved 
to  establish  a  weekly  market,  and  to  erect  a  market-house. 

[A.D.  1786.]  As  late  as  the  year  1788,  Pittsburgh  was  a 
small  firobtier  town,  thirty  miles  distant  from  the  county  seat  of 
Westmoreland  county*  to  which  it  pertained.  HannahstCwn 
was  the  county  seat,  to  which  the  people  of  PittBbuighliad  to 
repair  on  county  business,  twelve  miles  east  of  Chestnut  RidgCb 
On  the  S4th  of  September  of  that  year  they  were  released 
from  these  journeys  by  the  organization  of**  Alleghany  county," 
taken  from  Westmoreland  and  Washington  counties.  From 
tliat  time  Pittsburgh  became  the  county  seal  for  Allegliany  * 
county,t  and  began  to  assume  importance  as  a  trading  and 
manufacturing  town ;  mercantiie  and  trading  establishments 
began  to  appear,  mechanics  flocked  to  it  for  employm^t,  and 
manufactures  and  trade  began  to  extend.  The  inhabitants  on 
the  Monongahela  and  Yough  had  already  found  agricultore  a 
profitable  employment ;  and  the  produce  of  their  fieldst  in  the 
form  of  flouTt  whisky,  and  other  surplus  products  of  a  new 
country,  had  afaready  passed  Pittsburgh,  and  found  its  way 
down  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  to  New  Orleans.  A  new  class 
ol  h;it  c]y  piuiicers,  under  the  name  of  **  boatmen,"  now  sprang 
up,  who  carried  the  products  of  the  Monongahela  and  its  trib- 
utaries to  the  in(  »i  e  recent  settlements  of  Kentucky,  and  to  the 
Spanish  provinces  of  Louisiana  and  West  Florida.  Thus 
commenced  the  first  regular  trade  between  Pittsburgh  and 
New  Orleans. 

Manu^Mstures  had  already  begun  to  flourish  in  Western  Penn- 
syWania.  Iron  had  been  found  in  great  abundance  firom  its 
first  settlement,  and  the  great  demand  for  it,  connected  with 
the  diflkttlty  of  transporting  it  from  the  east  side  of  the  mount- 
ains, soon  prompted  the  erection  of  furnaces  and  iron-works. 
The  iirst  blast-furnace  west  of  the  mountains  was  **  Union  Fur- 
*  American  Fiooeer,  toL  i,  p.  t  IdtBv.p.  M6, 
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nacet"  on  Dunbar  Creek,  fifteen  miles  east  of  Brownsville,  ti 
was  e^ted  by  Colonel  Isaac  Meason,  John  Gibson,  and  Moses 
Dillon.  The  increasing  population  in  the  West,  and  especially 

in  Kentucky,  created  a  demand  which  caused  others  to  spring 
up  in  (litFerent  sections  of  the  country.  Forges  were  er(;(:ted 
for  the  manufacture  of  bar  iron.  A  few  years  elapsed,  when 
more  than  twenty  forges  were  in  operation  upon  the  waters  of 
the  Monongnhela.*  As  tiiese  multiplied,  they  gave  rise  to 
every  variety  of  factories  for  the  manufacture  of  iron  into  the 
implements  of  husbandry,  house^building,  and  all  the  mechanic 
aits.  Excellent  mills  and  machinery  of  all  kinds,  ppopelled  by 
water  power,  were  early  introduced  upon  all  the  branches  of 
the  Yough,  from  its  sources  near  the  Laurel  Hill  to  its  jjmc- 
lion  with  the  Monongahela.  The  same  vaiuable  manu&ctories 
bad  extended  down  Cheat  River,  from  its  sources  near  the  Al- 
leghany  range  in  Virgittia  down  the  Monongahela  to  Browns- 
Tille. 

[A.D.  1789.]  Notwithstanding  the  treaties  concluded  by  tlie 
United  States  with  the  northwestern  tribes  of  Indians  in  the 
year  1785-86,  they  became  impatient  of  the  advance  of  the 
whites  upon  the  Ohio  and  AUeghaity  Rivers.  Settlements  had 
already  been  made  upon  the  west  side  of  the  Ohio,  and  the  na- 
tives plainly  foresaw  their  approachiDg  destruction.  For  sev- 
eral years  past  lawless  bands  of  savages  had  infested  the  Ohio 
River,  committing  frequent  murders  and  robberies  upon  the 
emigrants,  who  vrere  continually  descending  the  river  to  Ken- 
tucky. The  main  body  of  the  tribes  had  scarcely  refrained 
from  similar  acts  of  hostility ;  and  now  these  aggressions,  on 
the  part  of  the  Indians,  had  become  so  frequent  and  audacious, 
that  it  Was  evident  that  a  general  hostile  movement  of  the 
savages  against  the  advancing  settlements  was  contemplated. 
To  avoid  any  such  occurrence,  negotiations  had  been  resorted 
to  ineffectually,  and  the  Federal  government  had  resolved  to 
invade  the  Indian  c  ountry  with  a  strong  military  force. 

[A.D.  1790.]  At  length,  early  in  the  year  HiiO,  troops  be- 
gan to  advance  from  the  east  by  way  of  Bedford  and  Cumber- 
land, antl  to  concentrate  at  Fort  Pitt,  as  a  general  rendezvous 
and  d^pot  for  military  stores  and  munitions  of  war,  preparatory 
to  an  mvasion  of  the  Indian  country  west  of  the  Ohio.t  It  was 
at  this  time  that  the  town  of  Pittsburgh  began  to  assume  a  de- 
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gree  of  importance  heretofore  unknown.  It  became  the  gen- 
eral store-honae  for  all  the  western  posts,  and  the  grand  depAt 
for  the  western  army.  It  was  also  the  point  at  which  military 
supplies  were  procuredi  and  where  the  principal  disbarsements 
of  public  moneys  was  made  for  the  use  of  the  army,  as  well  as 
the  distribution  of  annuities  and  supplies  for  the  £ri«idly  Indtaa 
tribes. 

[A.D.  1791.]  As  yet  the  Alleghany  River  was  the  remote 
frontier  limit  of  the  Pennsylvania  settlements,  and  ail  its  north- 
western tributaries  were  wli  )1U  within  the  InUian  country.  A 
few  set tleiiicnts  had  been  made  near  the  river  for  forty  mile^ 
above  Pittsburgh  by  the  more  fearless  and  inconsiderate.  But 
they  paid  with  their  lives  the  forfeit  of  their  temerity.  The 
whole  of  these  settlements  were  broken  up  about  the  i^th  of 
Februaryt  1701t  soon  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Indian  war.  On 
that  day  the  settlements  were  simultaneously  assailed  and  ex- 
terminated by  one  hundred  and  fifty  warriors,  <ii8tributed  in 
bands  assigned  for  the  extermination  of  their  respective  neigh* 
borboods.  The  settlements  in  this  quarter  were  entirely  broken 
up ;  some  Were  killed,  some  were  taken  prisoners,  and  others 
escaped  with  their  lives. ♦ 

[A.D.  1792.]  Notvvitlistandiug  all  tiie  dilTiculties  encoun- 
tered in  the  West,  the  settlements  on  tlie  Yough  and  Aluiion- 
.gahela,  comprised  in  the  western  pni  iions  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Viri^inia,  had  become  prosperous  and  enterprising.  They  had 
extended  arts  and  manufactures,  and  were  rapidly  mcreasmg 
in  numbers.  The  manufacture  of  iron  had  become  extensive  s 
smelting-fumaces,  forges,  and  founderies  existed  in  every  im* 
portant  settlement,  and  the  hills  yielded  abundance  of  ore. 
Agriculture  had  increased,  until  scarcity  and  want  had  besa 
driven  from  the  settlements,  and  the  Ohio  formed  a  magnificent 
outlet  for  their  surplus  products  of  all  kinds  to  the  new  settle- 
ments, which  were  rapidly  extending  into  Kentucky  and  the 
northwestern  territory.  Such  was  the  abundance  of  the  agri- 
cultural products  and  of  manufactures,  that  the  new  settlements 
ou  the  lower  tributaries  of  the  Ohio  failed  to  afford  an  adequate 
market,  and  the  more  enterprising  extended  their  trading 
voyages  to  the  rich  settlements  of  Spain  on  the  Lower  Missis- 
8ip})i.  Thus  a  rorinnerce,  which  hnd  first  spruiLo;  up  in  1786, 
in  five  years  had  become  an  important  item  in  the  prosperity 

*  Bm  Amaikwi  Ploaeer,  tvL  L,  pt.  4S-43. 
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of  Western  Pennsylmumu  To  diminish  the  proportionate  cost 
of  transportation  for  coni«  rye,  and  other  grains  and  products^ 
theee  articles  were  conTerted  into  whisky,  which  could  he  sent 
to  all  parts  of  the  world  through  the  great  avenue  of  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi.  Thus  the  Tslue  of  thousands  of  bushels  of 
these  grains  were  contained  in  the  small  bulk  of  a  few  barrels 
of  whisky,  and  an  equal  quantity  was  withdrawn  from  the 
grain-market  The  fame  of  their  favorite  drink,  "  Old  Monon- 
gahela,"  extended  not  only  to  the  whole  western  settlements, 
but  also  to  New  Orleans,  the  Atlantic  States,  and  to  Eumpe. 
Horses,  cattle,  and  blnnded  s[<n-k  innn  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
had  been  introduced  upon  the  Monongahela,  and  had  also  be- 
come an  important  item  of  western  trade  for  the  supply  of  the 
new  settlements  lower  down  the  Ohio,  in  the  Northwestern 
Territory^  and  those  of  Louisiana,  Rude  castings  of  all  de« 
seriptioiisi  cutlery  of  every  variety,  adapted  to  the  use  of  new 
settlements,  such  as  axes,  hoes,  drawing-knive%  carpenters^ 
tools,  knires  and  forks,  seythe-blades,  reaping-hooks,  and  the 
like,  were  made  in  great  abundance  for  the  supply  of  the  es- 
tendhig  settlements.  Navigation  on  the  Ohio  assumed  an  im- 
portance hitherto  unknown.  Besides  the  endless  variety  of 
small  craft,  and  the  rude  arks,  or  "  Kentucky  iiais,"  numerous 
well-buiit  keel-boats,  barges,  und  some  sea  vessels  were  con- 
veying the  produce  of  this  reginn  to  every  portion  of  the  Ohio 
region;  nnd,  in  return  from  Louisinn;i,  supplying  the  rnminer- 
cial  points  with  the  products  of  the  West  indies  and  the  specie 
of  Mexico  by  way  of  New  Orleans. 

It  was  ui  the  year  1192  that  the  Spanish  authorities  began 
to  embarrass  tiiis  trade  by  the  imposition  of  transit  and  port 
dittiee»  which  greatly  reduced  the  profits,  and  sometimes  result* 
ed  in  the  entire  loss  of  Tessel  and  cargo  by  confiscation*  The 
western  people,  conscious  that  the  free  navigation  of  the  Ifis* 
sisaippi  would  greatly  promote  their  prosperity  and  extend  the 
field  of  their  enterprise,  had  Tamly  looked  to  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment for  relief  from  the  Spanish  imposts  and  the  arbitrary 
exactions  uf  a  despotic  government.  They  expected  from  the 
Federal  goveimnent»  tlimuofh  commercial  treaties  with  Spain, 
an  exemption  from  duties  upon  a  river,  the  use  of  ^^  blch•they 
claimed  as  a  natural  rifrbf,{rrowing  out  of  their  relative  situa- 
tion and  occupancy.  In  these  respects,  their  condition  was 
identical  with  the  settlements  upon  the  great  southern  tributa- 
ries of  the  Ohio. 
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[A,D.  1793.]  The  prevalence  of  eastern  iafluence  in  Con- 
gress nnd  in  the  cabinet  of  the  United  States  was  strong,  and 
swayed  the  national  policy  as  to  measores  affecting  the  west- 
em  people,  and  these  measures  operated  no  less  perniciously 
upon  them  than  if  they  had  been  prompted  by  interested  jeal- 
ousy in  the  Atlantic  States.  The  Spanish  authorities  of  Lou* 
isiaua  had  been  permitted  for  years  to  obstruct  and  embarrass 
the  river  U  aUe,  wiucti  fell  heavy  upon  the  people  of  Western 
Peiinsvlvaiiia,  as  well  as  upc>ii  those  of  Kenlu^-ky  and  Cumber- 
land,  while  the  commerce  ol  the  Atlantic  ports  was  favored 
with  a  more  liberal  policy ;  and,  as  if  to  increase  their  burdens, 
Congress,  in  1790,  had  passed  a  law  imposing  excise  duties 
upon  all  spirituous  liquors  distilled  in  the  United  States,  when 
it  was  well  known  that  the  most  extensive  and  most  important 
distilleries  were  those  on  the  waters  of  the  Monongahela»  where 
the  surplus  grain  was  worthless  unless  it  could  be  oonyerted 
into  whisky  and  other  distilled  spirits. 

Besides  these  disadvantages,  the  whole  burden  of  the  Indian 
war,  which  had  been  improvidently  planned  and  injudiciously 
conducted  for  more  than  three  years,  had  fallen  chiefly  upon 
the  western  settlements.  ^\  iiile  these  things  were  operating 
to  weaken  the  ties  which  bound  the  western  ])eople  to  those 
east  of  the  mountains,  the  Spanish  authorities  of  Louisiana,  sa- 
gaciously perceiving  the  error  of  the  Federal  govenunent,  k)st 
no  opportunity  to  augment  the  embarrassments  and  stimulate 
the  discontent,  while  they  held  out  in  prospect  ultimate  relief 
from  the  Spanish  crown,  by  a  separation  from  the  Federal 
Unipn  and  an  alliance  with  Louisiana.  Congress  beheld  the 
doud  in  the  West:  the  loud  murmurs  fiom  the  commercial 
classes,  the  open  denunciations  from  the  exposed  frontiers,  the 
spirit  of  insurrection  in  the  gi  am  districts  against  the  iniquitous 
excise,  convinced  the  Federal  government  that  they  were  daily 
losmg  the  conlide^ice  of  the  western  people,  and  absolving  them 
from^  their  allegiance. 

The  Indian  war  had  been  waged  with  but  little  success  for 
some  time;  and  at  great  expense  to  the  general  government 
The  war  was  for  the  protection  of  the  western  people  espe- 
cially, and  more  particularly  for  those  of  Western  Feonsylva^ 
nia  and  Virgmia.  These  people  were  the  principal  sufiereis 
from  Indian  barbarity  and  revenge.  They,  too,  were  called 
on  chiefly  to  fill  the  ranks  of  the  armies  which  had  been  sent 
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against  the  savages,  until  theybesrnn  loudly  to  complain  of  the 
burdens  which  were  \\\i-<>\\n  upon  them,  wliile  the  East  reaped 
the  advantages  ot  their  labors.  The  wcstt  ru  people,  although 
ardent  friends 'Of  the  Federal  Union,  could  not  submit  to  op- 
pression by  an  unjust  exercise  of  Federal  power»  and  the  at- 
tempt  to  enforce  it  roused  them  to  resistance. 

The  impost  upt>tt  whisky,  distilled  from  grain  in  a  country 
where' grain  Was  a  surplus  article,  was  tantamount  to  a  tax 
upon  grain  itself  and  operated  oppressively  upon  the  West. 
In  the  eastern  counties  and  Atlantic  States  grain  was  not  a 
surplus  product ;  of  course,but  little  of  it  could  be  distilled  into 
spirits;  consequently,  the  tax  fell  entirely  up  n  the  western 
peophs  who  were  otherwise  embarrassed  m  ilicir  cnmintT'  e. 
The  eniorcement  of  the  law  for  collecting  the  revenue  was 
considered  as  indicative  of  a  disposition  in  the  Federal  govern- 
ment to  usurp  the  powers  of  the  states  toward  the  formation 
of  a  consolidated  govemmenty  whose  controlling  power  would 
be  east  of  the  mountains. 

The  western  people  had  become  prejudiced  against  the  Fed- 
eral government^  not  only  because  the  frontier  settlements  had 
been  left  for  years  exposed  to  Indian  hostilities,  almost  unpro- 
tected by  the  national  power  from  1787  to  1790,  but  because 
the  protection  extended  subsetjuently  had  been  ineffectual,  and 
had  resulted  in  two  disgraceful  defeats,  with  the  loss  of  many 
lives  and  great  expense,  without  nny  equivalent  advantage, 
chiefly  for  want  of  a  liberal  appropriation  by  Congress.  An- 
other cause  of  discontent,  closely  connected  with  Indian  dep- 
redations, was  the  temporizing  policy  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment with  the  court  of  St.  James,  in  permitting  the  continued 
occupancy  of  the  western  posts,  for  morp  than  ten  years  after 
the  time  stipulated  for  their  delivery,  agreeably  to  the  treaty 
of  1788.  The  whole  Indian  war  had  been  the  result  of  intrigue 
between  agents  and  emissaries  from  the  British  posts  along  the 
Canada  frontier,  whose  avowed  object  was  to  check  tlie  ad- 
vance oi  population  northwest  of  the  Ohio. 

Aru'ther  prominent  cause  of  dissatisfaction  in  Western  Penn- 
sylvania was  the  inefficient  policy  of  the  Federal  government 
m  submitting  to  Spanish  usurpations  on  the  Mississippi,  the  ob- 
ject of  which  was  to  embarrass  the  western  people.  Not  only 
had  Spain  claimed  the  exclusive  navigation  of  the  river,  but 
she  held  possesaioo  of  the  country  on  the  east  bank  as  far  north 
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as  the  ChickaiA  Blufi»  nearly  five  hundred  milee  by  the  river 
above  the  boundary  established  by  the  treaty  of  r788. 

To  encourage  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  western  people  on 
this  poiiit,  Frencii  eMussaries,  under  the  authority  of  the  French 
minister.  Genet,  were  sent  to  the  West  to  foment  discord  and 
to  instigate  a  hostile  expedition  against  the  Spanish  pi'ovinces, 
under  the  patronage  and  authority  of  the  French  Republic, 
which  promised  to  open  to  them  the  free  naYigation  of  the  riv- 
er, when  once  under  the  dominion  of  France.  Democratic 
clubiy''  or  societies,  under  French  influence,  were  organized  in 
many  parts  of  the  country,  with  the  avowed  object  of  opposing 
the  general  measures  of  the  Federal  administration  in  the  West 
Their  resolutions  openly  denounced  the  excise.on  distilled  spir- 
its»  and  the  acts  of  the  goveinment  in  its  attempts  to  enforce 
the  law.  N^spapers,  filled  with  tnfiammatory  speeches  by 
members  of  Congress  favorable  to  the  French  party,  were  cir- 
culated With  great  industry  through  every  town  iind  seiile- 
ment,  while  the  friends  of  the  administration,  the  advocates  of 
the  Federal  authorities,  were  few  and  odious. 

[A.D.  1794.]  Such  was  the  state  of  leeling  in  Western 
Pennsylvania,  which  had  developed  itself  gradually  and  pro- 
gressively for  nearly  four  years  after  the  passage  of  the  law 
taxing  distilleries,  and  generally  known  as  the  **  excise  law.** 

A  feeling  of  resi^nce  had  been  manifested  finom  the  first 
passage  of  the  law  in  1790 ;  and  the  president^  aware  of  its 
pemiciotis  tendency,  had  recommended  a  modification  of  its 
obnoxiotti  features  at  the  next  succeeding  session.  Congress 
adopted  the  suggestion,  and  modified  the  law  in  1791.  Bat 
this  concession  was  not  sdleient;  it  seemed  rather  to  strength* 
en  opposition.  The  people  demanded  its  unconditional  repeal, 
and  every  expedient  was  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  defeatr 
ing  its  operation.  Many  refused  to  pay  the  duties  in  any  form, 
and  resistance  to  the  Federal  government  already  bef]^an  to  as- 
sume the  form  of  rebellion.  The  president  proceeded  to  en- 
force the  law ;  but,  as  far  as  practicable,  he  omitted  no  oppor- 
tunity to  strip  the  law  of  its  obnoxious  features,  and  sought  to 
allay  excitement  and  to  conciliate  opposition  by  the  influenca 
and  popularity  of  those  who  were  charged  with  its  executioii, 
*  For  this  purpose^  General  John  Neville  was  appointed  col- 
lector for  Western  Pennsylvania,  and  he  accepted  the  ap- 
pointm^t  from  a  sense  of  public  doty.  He  accepted,  bewev* 
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er,  at  the  hajsard  of  hit  life  and  the  loM,of  all  his  property ;  fyr 
he  became  the  object  of  public  indignation  and  the  victim  of 
an  incensed  commiinity.  All  hia  former  Revolutionary  tenri- 
ces,  and  his  well-known  beneyolehce  end  charity  to  the  sufier- 
ing  frontier  people  for  years  past,  were  insufficient  to  shield 
him  from  popular  indignation. 

General  Neville  had  been  one  oi  the  most  zealous  patriots 
of  the  ii-evukiUun,  a  man  of  great  wealth  and  unbounded  be-< 
nevolence.  From  his  own  resources  alone,  he  hid  organized, 
equipped,  and  supplied  a  company  of  troops,  including  his  son 
as  an  officer,  which  he  had  marched  at  his  own  expense  to 
Boston,  to  re-enforce  the  command  of  Greneral  Washington  in 
support  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  During  the  starv* 
ing  years"  of  the  early  settlements  on  the  Upper  Ohio  and  Mo- 
nongahela,  he  had  contributed  greatly  to  the  relief  add  com- 
fort of  the  destitute  and  siifiering  pioneers ;  and*  when  neces- 
sary* he  had  divided  his  la^t  loaf  with  the  needy.  In  seasons 
of  more  than  ordinary  scarcity,  when  his  wheat  matured,  h^ 
had  opened  his  fields  to  those  who  were  destitute  of  bread. 
By  blood  and  marriage  he  was  related  to  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  officers  of  the  Revolutionary  armies  ;  and  such 
was  his  popularity  in  the  West,  that,  had  it  been  possible  for 
any  one  to  have  eniurced  this  odioos  law,  General  Neville  was 
the  man. 

Having  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office  as  collector,  he 
appointed  his  deputies  from  among  the  most  popular  of  his  fel- 
low-citiaens,  who  proceeded  to  execute  the  law.  But  the  first 
attempts  were  resisted.  They  were  warned  to  desist,  and  to 
resign  their  thankless  office.  Some  of  the  deputies,  disregards 
ing  this  admonition,  were  seized  by  the  mob,  and  invested  with 
■*a  eoat  of  tar  and  feathers  others  were  compelled  to  sur- 
render their  commissions,  as  the  only  condition  of  safety. 

The  malcontents  soon  proceeded  to  acts  of  open  violence. 
Simple  resistance  assumed  the  attiiude  of  revolt  and  insurrec- 
tion. A  mob  of  several  hundred  men  j  roreeded  to  the  house 
of  General  Neville  and  demanded  the  surrender  of  his  com- 
mission;  but,  finding  his  house  defended  by  ample  force,  they 
retired  without  violence.  Believing  that  there  was  in  the  coun- 
try  sufficient  patriotism  to  enable  the  civil  authorities  to  sus- 
tain htm  and  protect  him  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties^ 
he  continued  to  maintain  his  position.  But  he  was  mistaken : 
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the  magistrates,  who  are  but  the  emanations  of  popular  will, 
as  the  ministers  of  civil  liberty,  were  powerless  in  resisting 
the  current  of  public  displeasure.   Their  authority  in  support 
'  of  the  obnoxious  law  was  set  at  defiance. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  feeling  of  excitement  continued  to  in- 
crease in  violence,  and  spread  into  every  section  of  the  coun* 
try,  and  the  civil  authorities  were  utterly  powerless  in  restrain- 
ing the  j)rogress  of  disorder  and  outrage,  i'abli^j;  meetings 
were  held  by  the  disaffected  at  Pittsburg,  Brownsville,  Parkin- 
son's Ferry,  "Braddock  s  Fields,"  and  other  places. 

Many  who  never  designed  to  resist  the  laws  of  the  country 
had  indirectly  aided  in  raising  a  political  storm  which  they 
could  neither  allay  nor  direct.  The  western  countr)*^  for  many 
years  had  been  receiving  a  large  increase  of  population  from 
Irish  dtaiigrants,  no  strangers  to  popular  outbreaks  in  their 
native  country.  There  was  also  a  floating  population,  who 
had  found  employment  heretofore'  in  guarding  the  frontiers 
from  Indian  incursions,  or  as  supernumeraries  attached  to  the 
campaigns  during  the  Indian  wars,  who  were  ibnd  of  excite* 
ment  and  commotion.  These,  as  they  could  lose  nothing  by 
insurrection,  swelled  the  amount  of  the  insurgents,  and  their 
numbers  gave  a  preponderance  in  favor  of  violent  measures, 
against  the  wishes  of  those  who  were  more  considerate.  Or- 
ganized resistance  to  law  was  formed.  Public  mectines  were 
held  in  all  the  malcontent  districts,  and  ofHcers  were  appointed 
to  take  the  lead.  Several  hundred  men  volunteered  to  take 
General  Neville  into  immediate  custody.  His  friends  in  Pitts- 
burgh devised  plans  for  his  protection ;  but  it  was  the  strength 
of  a  few  men  to  arrest  the  advance  of  the  avalanche.  His 
house  was  protected  by  an  armed  guard  of  Meen  regular  sol* 
diers ;  but  on  the  15th  of  July,  1794,  it  was  surrounded  by 
five  hundred  men,  organised  into  a  lawless  mob. 

On  the  approach  of  the  insurgents,  the  general,  with  his  ser> 
vant,  had  consented  to  retire  from  the  mob.  They  advanced, 
and  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  general  and  his  papers. 
The  refiisal  brought  on  a  contest,  and  some  were  killed.  The 
outbuildings  were  set  on  lire  ;  and  the  pai  ly  wiiluu  tlie  splendid 
mansion  house  surrendered,  to  prevent  its  destruction.  But  it 
was  in  vain  ;  the  demon  was  unchained,  and  the  hospitable  mnn- 
sion  was  consumed  to  ashes,  in  the  view  of  hundreds  who  had 
shared  his  bounty  or  had  enjoyed  his  benevolence.  Insubor- 
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dioation  walked  abroad  at  noon-day ;  all  law  was  disregarded ; 
the  peaceable  and  orderly  members  of  society  became  obnox- 
iMus  to  the  enraged  mob  and  their  adherents.  The  mail  was 
boidiy  robbed,  and  disclosed  letters  which  added  new  victims 
to  the  lawless  rn^fe.  The  Uiuied  States  marshal  was  com- 
pelled to  escape  lor  his  life  down  the  Ohio. 

Soon  afien^  ard,  a  public  meeting  of  the  militia  was  called 
by  the  insurgents  at  Braddock's  Fields/'  and  seven  or  eight 
thousand  obeyed  the  summons.  Resolutions  were  passed,  and 
a  committee  was  appointed  to  consult  and  devise  measures  for 
Ibture  action.  Without  a  resolute  and  able  cliiei«  no  plan  of 
operation  could  be  adopted;  and  after  various  efforts  to  act, 
the  discordant  materials  of  the  faction  began  to  lose  its  cohe- 
sive properties,  and  dissolution  followed  soon  afterward.  Law 
and  order  once  more  resumed  the  sway,  and  the  ^:mhy  dread- 
ed the  recompense  of  their  deeds.  The  subject  was  referred 
to  a  convention  of  dele^ratcs  irum  the  several  towns  for  a  de- 
cision as  to  future  proceedings.* 

In  the  mean  time,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  reluct- 
ant to  use  the  force  of  arms  in  quelling  the  msurrection,  had 
sent  three  commissioners  to  the  western  country,  to  offer  par- 
don from  the  general  government  to  all  offenders  who  should 
return  to  their  duty  and  peaceably  submit  to  the  law.  These 
commissioners  reached  the  region  of  disaffection  about  the  time 
the  convention  were  to  meet  at  ^  Parkmsoo^s  Ferry,"  no^w  Will- 
iamsport,  on  the  Monongahela. 

Among  the  delegates  to  the  convention  were  men  of  dis- 
tinguished ability,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Albert  Gallatin. 
Althougli  a  foreigner,  who  could  with  difficulty  make  himself 
understood  in  the  English  language,  yet  he  presented  with 
great  lorce  the  folly  and  dani;er  of  pn st  resistance,  and  the  ruin- 
ous conseqiieiK'es  which  must  resuU  from  a  continuance  of  the 
insurrectionary  movements.  He  showed  that  the  government 
was  bound  to  vindicate  the  laws,  and  that  an  overwhelming 
force  would  be  marched  against  them  unless  the  o&red  am- 
nesty was  accepted.  The  insurrection  by  him  was  placed  in 
a  new  light;  it  was  shown  to  be  a  matter  of  much  more  se- 
rious import  than  had  been  apprehended.  The  ardor  of  the 
most  reckless  was  abated ;  the  commissioners  of  the  govern- 
msint  were  admitted  to  a  conference ;  in  an  earnest  discussion 

*  Amencaa  tiOuenT,  vol  ii.,  p. 
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Illative  to  a  rabmisnon  to  the  lawB»  a  fltroDg  dUpoiitioD  waa 
matufested  tq  accept  the  pro&red  anmeaty*   Some  of  the  lead* 

ers  of  the  rebellion  already  began  to  tremble  for  the  conee- 
quences.    The  Democratic  clubs  of  Paris  didjiol  work  so  well 
in  the  western  country ;  and,  for  the  permanent  citizens,  mob- 
law,  expcnted  by  a  set  of  desperadoes,  had  proved  an  mdiffer 
ent  snbsihute  for  law  regularly  administered.' 

Many  had  seen  their  folly,  and  would  gladly  return  to  their 
a]legiance»  but  to  retrace  their  steps  was  no  easy  matter.  The 
Federal  government  might  grant  an  amnesty,  but  they  had  in- 
curred a  fearM  state  of  reapoaaibility  to  their  feUow-citiieoa 
and  neighbors ;  irioience  againat  indiyidual  property  and  per> 
aonal  righti  might  meet  a  foarful  retribatkm  in  the  atate  oourta, 
A  disBolution  of  the  Union  had  been  agitated  in  the  West; 
many  were  anxioua  to  throw  themtelvea  rader  the  protection 
of  Spain  or  of  France*  if  she  reaamed  dominion  in  Loniaiaaa. 
Spanish  emissaries  and  agents  of  the  Jacobins  of  France  were 
encouraging  disaffection  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  The 
British  emissaries  from  Canada  had  likewise  been  through  the 
western  country,  to  ascertain  the  tone  of  public  feeling. 

The  convention  were  in  favor  of  suhnjissinn  ;  hul  they  had 
not  been  authorized  by  their  constituents  to  make  any  terms 
with  the  general  government.  They  declined  to  act,  and  .re- 
ierred  the  question  back  to  the  primary  town  meetings. 
•  Early  in  September,  the  country  was  electrified  with  tha 
news  of  General  Wayne's  victory  on  the  Maumee.  The  com- 
bined army  of  the  hoitite  horde»and  their  English  and  Canadian 
allies,  had  been  signally  defeated  in  sight  of  a  British  fortress. 
The  danger  of  Indian  barbarity  was  over ;  the  general  gov- 
ernment had  triumphed  in  the  arduous  warfare  with  the  in- 
domitable savage  tribes ;  could  not  this  victorious  army,  re- 
leased from  foreign  wars,  quell  the  discontent  of  a  disorganized 
mub  Hi  huine  ?  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  general  government  be- 
gan to  acquire  respect  and  consequence  among  those  who 
lately  [i:id  delied  its  power. 

The  primary  mpctings  were  held  near  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber. Resistance  was  no  longer  advocated,  except  by  a  few 
desperate  men.  The  terms  of  submission  proposed  by  the  com- 
missioners were  printed,  and  distributed  widely  through  the 
country.  They  were  carried  to  the  primary  meetings,  and 
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were  signed  by  hundredsy  who  gladly  accepted  the  proffered 
amnesty.  The  leading  insurgents  were  desMrtedt.discouraged, 
and  powerless;  the  first  of  October  hailed  the 'restoration  of 
peace  and  order.* 

The  disorganized  malcontents  still  were  sufficiently  numer- 
ous to  make  a  sliow  of  resistance,  and  to  produce  some  annoy- 
ance to  the  tranquillity  of  the  country.  The  Federal  govern- 
ment had  made  active  preparations  to  subdu^  the  rebels  by 
force  of  arms,  while  overtores  of  peaci^were  tendered  to  them. 
Already  a  powerful  army  of  fourteen  thoQiand  miUtiat  assem- 
bled from  Yirginiat  Maryland*  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania« 
was  on  its  march  to  the  westeni  counties  of  Pennsylyania.  The 
army  proceeded  to  Pittsburgh,  and  there  encamped.  Not  a 
shadow  of  resistance  was  shown,  and  the  last  remaitis  of  disa^ 
fection  disappeared.  Bradtord  and  a  few  obnuxious  chiefs 
fled  to  the  Spanish  dominions  on  the  Mississippi,  and  others  to 
the  remote  settlements  ot  the  West. 

An  inquisitorial  court  was  opened  by  General  Hamilton  on 
the  part  of  the  government,  and  in&^rmers  flocked  in  by  hun- 
dreds, of  whom  many  had  suffered  severely  from  the  insurgents. 
At  length  a  catalogue  of  names  was  completed  and  handed 
oTcr  to  a  captain  of  dragoons,  who  found  no  lack  of  guides  m 
making  his  arrests.  A  few  days  sufficed  to  place  under  mili- 
tary  guard  id>out  three  hundred  prisoners  Ibr  further  enrni* 
nation. 

The  intercession  of  iniiuential  friends  procured  the  discharge 
of  many  ;  hut  others,  less  lortunate,  were  detained  in  custody 
and  sent  to  Philadelphia  for  trial.  Some  were  there  detained 
in  prison  for  several  months,  and  finally  discharged.  One  in- 
dividual was  tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  death  for  rob- 
bing the  mail,  but  was  ultimately  pardoned.  Thus  terminated 
this  first  resistance  to  the  laws  of  the  country  by  a  regularly 
ofgaaixed  insurrection.t 

The  main  body  of  the  army  soon  afterward  took  up  the  line 
of  march  for  their  homes ;  some,  at  their  re<iuest,  were  paid 
off  and  discharged  at  Pittsburgh.  A  few  battalions  were  re- 
tained un  duly  ihruugh  the  winter.  To  keep  down  any  germs 
of  insurrectionary  spirit,  the  government  ordered  the  enlist- 
ment of  a  regiment  of  dragoons,  to  serve  six  months,  and  to  be 
composed  of  such  persons  as  were  well  disposed  to  the  govern^ 

*  See  American  FioM0r,iraLiL,  p.  S1&  t  UoB,  p.  SU^  SIS 
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ueiit.  Portions  of  this  troop  were  kept  in  constant  motion 
from  point  to  point,  or  in  attending  the  excise  officers  in  their 
visits. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  inhabitants  of  the  western  settlements 

had  been  gradually  and  steadily  increasing.   Pittsburgh  had 

acquired  much  importance  by  reason  of  the  arrival  and  depart- 
ure 01  ihc  United  States  troops  and  iiiililary  stores.  Tlie  poj> 
ulatiou  was  now  guQ  tliousaiid  souls,  and  the  Legislature  at  its 
last  session  ha3  incorporated  it  as  a  regular  borough,  by  an 
act  approved  April  2'2d,  1794.  Tlie  same  year  a  setlienient 
at  Presque  Isle  had  been  abandoned,  in  order  to  conciliate  the 
Indians.*    It  was  again  settled  two  years  afterward. 

[A.D.  1796.]  The  decisive  victory  of  the  Maumee  over  the 
combined  savages  and-  their  EngUsh  allies  had  restored  the 
irontiert  to  quietude  and  safety.  Confidence  was  renewed,  and 
enugrants  again  began  to  press  forward ;  settlements  became 
more  dense ;  trade  and  manufiM^tures  began  to  flourish,  and 
prosperity  smiled  upon  the  country.  About  the  close  of  this 
year  Pittsburgh  presented  a  population  of  fourteen  hundred 
souls,  t 

Yet  the  country  northwest  of  the  Alleghany  River  was  still 
an  uninhabited  wilflerness.  and  its  contiguity  to  the  warlike 
tribe?  near  the  lakes  loniied  but  little  inducement  to  immi- 
grants more  securely  located.  To  procure  the  occupancy  of 
this  region,  the  state  government  deemed  it  expedient  to  hold 
out  strong  temptations  to  the  poor  settler  as  well  as  to  the 
rich  capitaUst  Ammg  the  first  measures  adopted  for  this 
purpose  was  the  giant,  or  the  right  of  entering  or  locating  a 
lug6  body  of  landsr  designated  in  the  act  of  the  liegialature, 
to  a  number  of  capitalists  who  had  assumed  the  name  of  the 
Population  Coinpany."  The  principal  conditicm  required  of 
this  company  was,  that  within  a  certain  time  they  should  place 
upon  every  tract  of  four  hundred  acres  so  located  at  least  one 
able-bodied  settler,  and  cause  to  be  made  certain  slight  pre- 
emption improvements. 

The  company,  to  induce  immigrants  to  settle  their  lands, 
proposed  to  grant  in  lee  simple  to  every  such  settler  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  acres  of  land,  provided  he  should  comply  with 
the  requisitions  imposed  on  them.  Thus  the  settler  would  se- 
cure for  himself  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  land,  including 
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luf  improyement,  Trhfle  the  **  company,**  through  himy  would 
secure  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres  more. 

Soon  afterward,  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  giving  to  the 
individnal  settler,  for  the  same  impro%'ements,  four  hundred 
acres,  the  same  amount  previously  allowed  to  the  "company.** 
This  interfered  with  the  company's  plan  of  aggrandizement, 
and  was  deemed  by  them  an  infringement  of  **  vested  rights.** 
Immigrants^  of  course,  would  prefer  to  receive  four  hundred 
acres  from  the  state,  rather  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres 
from  the  company.  The  compan/s  grants  were  slowly  taken 
up ;  each  settler  made  his  improTement  for  himself,  and  not  for 
the  company,  and  some  incautiously  made  their  improvements 
within  the  district  wluch  had  been  a^jpropriated  exclusively  to 
the  **  Population  Company." 

Settlements  progressed  in  this  manner  for  some  time,  wlien 
the  agents  ,of  the  company  commenced  suits  of  ejectment 
against  the  state  settlers  who  had  encroached  upon  their  priv- 
ilege. At  length  the  latter  harassed  with  suits  and  the  ex- 
penses of  litigationv  and  being  utterly  unable  singly  to  contend 
with  a  moneyed  company,  voluntarily  abandoned  their  habit- 
ations and  retired  westward  into  the  "  Connecticut  Reserve*** 
Here  no  lands  were  given  away ;  but  it  Was  sold  for  a  reason- 
able price,  and  the  title  was  indisputable  to  such  amounts  and 
tracts  as  purchasers  desired.^  This  is  a  specimen  of  the  beau- 
ties of  companies  and  vested  rights,  and  their  proneness  to  in- 
terfere with  the  general  prosperity. 

[A  D.  1796.]  In  the  mean  time,  manufactures  and  arts  had 
greatly  multiplied  since  the  treaty  of  Greenville.  Trade  be- 
gan to  stand  upon  a  firm  basis,  and  capital  was  freely  invested. 
The  first  paper-mill  west  of  the  mountains  was  erected  this 
year,  within  four  ,  miles  of  Brownsville.  This  was  the  Red- 
stone paper-mills,"  owned  by' Samuel  Jackson  and  Jonathan 
Sharpless,  two  Quaker  mechanics  from  "  Gilpm's  paper-mills,** 
on  Brandywine  CreeLf 

*  Pioneer,  voi.  u.,  p.  368-370.  '  t  Ibidem. 
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INPIAN  RILATI0N8  AND  TSEATIBS  WITH  THB  UNITED  8TATE8»  T»pU 
THE  TREATY  OF  PARIS  TO  THE     TREATY  OF  ORBENTILliB.''— 

A.D.  1783  TO  1795. 

Argument. — Betrofpect  relfttivf«  tn  \ho  >fort>iwe»tcm  Boandary. — ReloctRntly  assent- 
ed to  in  the  TreaQr  of  l^t^  Ureat  Bnuiu. — ^Ditregard  of  Treaty  Stipuiatiuus  reU- 
tire  to  ditt  Nortliwertem  Ftali  by  BrtCUi  CaUaet— BiMib  and  ladiaii  AlKaBM 
daring  the  RefvlntionaQ-  War. — Weitem  Feeling  toward  the  Indtinii  JealoMry 
of  the  Indians  nt  the  rnjii  1  A<!vance  of  the  White  SettlemeuU. —  M»'asarcii  of  Ton- 
gress  to  cuaciliate  ludion  Jcaloaiy. — Preliminary  Stepi  for  Treaties  with  all  the 
Tribea.— Treaties  by  individaal  Statea  prior  to  17d4<— Timly  of  Fort  SUnwix.  a4 
Hie  Traaty  LUw*— TMj  of  Wirt  IC'Inloalt,  and  Booadaiy  Liae.-^TrMtsr  of  tfao 
ami  with  the  Shawanese,  and  their  Cesiion  of  Lands. — Treaties  of  Hopewell  wiUi 
Southern  Indinn*. — rhcrokeo  Trpnty — fhortA  Treaty. — ChickasA  Treat>-. — Extent 
of  Country  and  umber  oi  Warriors  uf  each  Mation  respectively. — Diasatiafaciioo  of 
tiM  Six  Natiooi  tMcn  to  dio  Treaty  of  Port  Staawiz^Their  Gtievaaeea^ppap- 
aiatioiMi  for  a  noir  TMaiy>->TVeaty  or  F  irt  Tlannar  in  178[).— Tlie  Shawanese  refoaa 
to  attend. — Shawanese  enfournL'Pfl  ti  TJ.rstilities  by  British  Traders  Dcfmit  — 
Connivance  .of  the  British  Government  at  these  Intrigues. — Hostilities  oouunenced 
upon  the  Ohio  Fnmtier.— Pacific  Overtures  of  Governor  St  Clairv—Unaotded  Caodi> 
tioii  of  Aa  Soathom  Indtana.— Tha  dMnkaaa^BMRMchmaali  of  Ifaa  OaaAaritai 
Settlements. — Treaty  of  Holston,  July  2d,  1791.— Creek  Distorhances.— Measures  to 
oonciliatc  the  Creeks. — The  Treaty  of  New  York  with  M'Gillirray  and  othi Oeek 
Chie£i. — Efforts  of  Spanish  Agents  to  embarrass  the  Negotiattons. — M'Giiii\nray 's  Op- 
pooitioa^TlM  Oraaka  Instigated  to  Wa?^— Ciiaiohaaa  cemnwara  Hbarilitiaa.  Spaa 
iab  Intrigue  with  Creeks  and  Cherokees. — Creek  Preparation  for  HootOitiea  against 
Oaml ii  I'anfl  .SetHemehts. — BowIps,  n  fVeek  Cliief. — Indian  Trihe<?  fronorslly  make 
Overtures  ior  Feaoa  and  Friendsitip  atter  Wayne's  Victory. — Treaty  with  6ix  Na- 
tifloa  ia  ITM^Tkaa^  of  Qraanvilla  ia  itta^  esmprising  all  NciA««al«m  TMbaa^ 
Tanafcoatioa  of  Indiaa  Wan. 


[A.D.  1783.]  By  iIk'  treaty  of  Pnris.  Se]»tember  3d,  17a3, 
Great  Britain  renounced  all  claim  to  the  territory  of  the  United 
States  south  of  all  the  great  lakes,  and  east  of  the  Mississippi 
to  its  sources.  That  power  alio  stipulated  to  withdraw  her 
troops  and  military  garrisoiiSy  as  80<m  as  convenient,  (rom  every 
part  of  the  relinquished  territory.  Among  the  most  important 
posts  held  by  Great  Britain  within  the  said  territory  were  those 
of  Niagara,  Detroit,  and  the  Miami,  on  the  Maumee  River,  he* 
low  the  Rapids,  besides  other  posts  of  minor  importance  upon 
the  head  waters  of  the  Wabash. 

The  stipulations  for  this  relinquishment  were  made  with 
great  reluctance  on  tlie  part  of  the  British  iiovcninicnt.  During 
the  greater  part  of  the  uegotiatioua  preceding  the  treaty,  Mr. 
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Oswald,  the  BritiBh  oonunissioner,  persisted  in  his  demands  diat 
the  Ohio  River  should  form  the  northwestern  boundary  of  the 
United  States;  and  it  was  only  after  every  effort  had  failed  to 
move  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Jay  that  he  consented  to  adopt  the 
present  bouadary  through  the  middle  of  the  great  lakes. 

[A.D.  1784,]  We  have  already  seen  that,  durin^r  the  war 
of  Independence,  Great  Britain  had  armed  a!!  the  northwestern 
tribes  against  her  revolted  colonies  ;  that  her  agents  and  emis- 
saries had  instigated  all  the  tribes  soath  of  the  lakes,  and  as  far 
west  as  the  Mississippi,  to  carry  the  seal  ping-knife  and  the 
tomahawk,  with  all  the  horrors  of  Indian  warfare,  upon  all  the 
frontier  settlements  from- the  Hudson  River  to  the  western 
parts  of  North  Carolina  and  Georgia.  To  carry  out  this  plan 
of  Indian  hostilities,  the  agents  and  military  officers  of  Great 
%  Britain  at  he]r  western  posts  were  authorized  to  enter  into 
treaties  of  alliance  with  the  savage  tribes,  with  stipulations  to 
protect  and  defend  them,  and  to  furnish  them  wiih  arms,  am- 
munition, and  all  the  means  necessary  to  their  hostile  opera- 
tions. Still  further  to  inflame  their  avarice  and  stiinuIiUe  them 
to  deeds  of  blood,  the  agents  of  Great  Britain  were  encour- 
aged to  pay  a  premium  upon  every  scalp  taken  from  the  head 
of  the  colonists,  whether  male  or  female,  child  or  adult  Such 
was  the  spirit  in  which  Eogiand  carried  on  the  war  with  her 
colonies* 

By  such  means, the  greater  portion  of  the  "  Six  Nations," in- 
habiting th^  northern  and  western  parts  of  New  York  and 
Fennsylvania,had  been  involved  in  hostilities  with  the  colonies. 
All  the  tribes  south  of  Lake  Erie,  embracing  the  Shawanese, 
Wyandots,  Delawares,  Ottaw&s,  Chippewas,  and  many  small- 
er tribes,  had  been  enlisted  in  the  British  interest  The  hos* 
tilities  which  had  been  incessantly  waged  against  the  frontier 
inhabitants  during  the  struggle  for  Independence,  had  created 
and  kept  alive  in  the  breasts  of  the  western  people  of  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia  an  undyincr  hatred  and  de- 
sire of  revenge  against  those  tril)e«,  who  continued  iheir  hostil* 
ity  after  the  war  with  Great  Britain  had  been  terminated. 
Compelled  to  contend  alone  with  the  savages,  while  their  east- 
ern friends  were  engaged  with  the  ruthless  armies  of  the 
mother  country,  the  western  people  wefe  now  anxious  to  con- 
ciliate the  Indian  power,  after  the  support  and  protection  of 
England  had  been  withdrawn. 
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After  a  peneverifig  negotiation  in  behalf  of  the  Indians  as 
independent  aliies,  EngUind,  by  treaty,  had  abandoned  the  sav- 
ages, and  left  them  to  make  such  terms  as  they  could  with  the 
Uuited  States.  Yet,  in  order  to  extend  partial  protection  to 
them,  Great  Britain,  in  violation  of  her  treaty  with  the  United 
States,  continued  to  hold  possession  of  the  northwestern  posts, 
especially  those  of  Niagara,  Detroit,  and  Miami,*  in  the  heart 
of  the  Indian  country.  From  these  points  British  agents  con- 
troUed  the  action  of  the  Indians,  while  British  traders,  holding 
a  monopoly  of  the  fur-trade,  failed  not,  on  all  occasions,  to  in- 
still into  the  dependent  savages  a  settled  hostility  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  on  the  waters  of  the  Ohio. 

To  conciliate  the  feelings  of  the  frontier  people,  as  well  as 
a[  the  hostile  tribes,  Congress  took  the  subject  under  the  eaiw 
liest  consideration.  The  necessity  for  some  prompt  action 
was  the  more  evident,  as  the  tide  of  emigration  had  begun  to 
set  westward  in  every  direction  immediately  aft»r  the  cessa^ 
tion  of  hostilities  with  Great  Britain.  Thousands  of  emigrants 
were  pushing  westward,  often  regardless  of  any  claim  which 
the  Indians  asserted  to  the  territory. 

The  rapid  innnigration  alone,  independent  of  the  collisions 
between  the  border  settlers  and  the  Indians,  was  calculated  to 
create  and  foster  a  spirit  of  hostility  in  the  native  tribes,  who 
saw  in  it  the  certain  presage  of  their  own  destruction  or  ex- 
pulsion from  the  country. 

The  same  circumstances  generated  a  similar  feeling  of  hos- 
tility and  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Southern  Indians,  who 
also  saw  the  white  settlements  rapidly  encroaching  upon  their 
territories.  The  confederated  tribes,  who  inhabited  and  claim- 
ed the  southwestern  frontier,  and  who  were  most  deeply  in^ 
teiested  in  the  advance  of  the  settlements  from  North  and 
South  Carolina,  were  the  Gherokees  and  Creeks.  These  were 
powerful  and  warlike  tribes,  and  had  occasionally,  during  the 
war  of  Independence,  stuL  bands  of  warriors  to  join  the  hos- 
tile tribes  on  the  northwest.    They  occupied  the  western  parts 

•  The  Miami  wb«  n  British  post,  situated  on  the  nortJi  sido  of  the  Maumeo  Bircr, 
about  two  milea  bciuw  tlw  Oaptda.  7hi*  (on  fcU  ouder  Uie  league  of  Pontiac,  iu  1763, 
and  its  garriaoo  wm  Duaured.  Ik  wu  ieoGcapi«4  during  tlie  war  of  tlie  Bavolatka. 
and  WM  diMODitiiiaad  at  the  peace  of  1783 ;  but  in  Noyember  of  1793,  wbco  General 
Wayne  was  advancing  into  the  Indian  ccntntry,  the  Britiah  troops  under  Colonel  Hau- 
^  ilton  rcoocapied  it,  oxider  orders  from  the  commandant  at  Dem>it.  Jt  was  strongly  Sut- 
tified,  and  malM***^  ontil  1796,  ai  a  rapport  to  the  Indian  tribes  in  alliance  witfi 
Omat  Britain.— 8m  llttilidl't  Wathii«toD,  voL  t.,  p.  8M. 
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of  both  CarolinM  and  of  Georgia,  and  were  each  able  to  bring 
at  least  twenty*five  hundred  Mfarriors  into  the  field  in  case  of  a 

general  war. 

In  this  state  of  things,  the  Federal  covemment  adopted  a 
/lumane  and  conciliatory  course  of  pnUcy  toward  the  iuitive 
tribes,  wliiie  it  exerted  its  wiiule  power  and  influence  to  re- 
strain the  western  people  from  aggressions  upon  the  Indian 
territories.    Every  effort  was  used  to  prevent  collisions  and 
difficulties  between  the  frontier  people  and  the  Indians,  to  cul- 
tivate harmony  and  friendship,  by  ^  establishment  of  Indian 
agenciest  by  granting  annuities,  and  by  entering  into  treaty 
tdpulations  for  the  purchase  of  the  Indian  title  to  such  lands 
as  they  were  willing  to  relinquish.   The  agents  of  the  United 
States  and  the  military  commandants  on  the  frontiers  were  in- 
structed and  coiiiiiianded  to  cultivate  peace  and  friendship  with 
all  the  tribes,  by  a  strict  observance  of  justice  and  forbearance 
toward  all  the  natives  with  whom  thevmicfht  have  intercourse. 
They  were  required  strictly  to  enforce  all  the  laws  of  Con- 
gress prohibiting  lawless  white  men  from  residing  in  the  Indian 
country,  and  from  carrying  on  any  contraband  trade  whh  them. 
Agencies  were  to  be  established  by  the  general  government, 
well  supplied  with  articles  of  Indian  trade,  where  they  could 
obtain*  at  fair  and  reasonable  prices,  suchartielea  as  they  might 
wish  to  purchase,  free  from  the  impositions  and  extortions  of 
private  traders.   Messages  were  sent  from  the  war  depart- 
ment Uj  ilic  diiierent  accents  in  the  Indian  nations,  and  to  the 
chiefs,  head  men,  and  w  arriors  of  the  frontier  tribes,  proposing 
peace  and  amity,  by  the  adoption  of  regular  and  formal  treat- 
ies.   To  conciliate,  and  as  tokens  of  friendship,  presents  were 
sent  to  influential  chiefs  and  warriors  throughout  all  the  tribes 
from  the  western  part  of  New  York  to  the  southern  limit  of 
Georgia. 

Great  Britain  had  claimed  the  sovereignty  over  the  region 
Bouth  of  the  Ohio,  comprising  the  present  State  of  Kentucky, 
in  virtue  of  the  cession  made  by  the  Six  Nations,  in  the  treaty 

of  Fort  Stanwix,  on  the  Molmwk  River,  in  the  year  17^. 

This  claim  was  never  recognized  by  the  Chickasas  and  Chero- 
kees,  the  real  owiit  i  k  of  the  country,  who  denied  the  right  of 
the  Six  Nations  lo  nuike  sucii  cession.  As  the  cession,  if  ever 
made,  was  a  fraud  upon  the  true  owners  of  the  soil,  and  was 
never  intended  by  the  Six  Natioxui,  the  confederated  states 
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individoaUy,  as  well  as  Coagress,  declined  to  set  iq>  any  claim 
on  the  score  of  the  British  treaty*^ 

The  Cre^  were  a  powerfhl  coiiiederaey»  inhabiting  the 
wtetem  parti  of  Georgia,  upon  thef  head  waters  of  the  Saran- 
nah,  Oconee,  Ocmulgee,  and  Chattahoochy  Rivers.  This  con- 
federacy had  maintained  a  hostile  attitude  dining  the  whole  of 
the  war  of  Independence,  and  the  states  of  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia  liad  conducted  the  Indian  wars  and  treaties  in  this  re- 
gion up  to  the  termination  of  hostilities  by  Great  Britain.  Dur- 
ing this  tune,  several  treaties  with  those  Indians  had  been 
made  by  those  states,  and  certain  cessions  of  territory  had 
been  obtained  from  them. 

Yet  a  large  portion  of  the  southern  part  of  Kentucky  had 
been  disposed  of  by  the  Cherokees  to  Colonel  Henderson  and 
company  by  the  treaty  of  Wataiiga  in  March^  1775.  At  the 
close  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  the  State  of  North  Carolma 
obtained  from  the  Chickasis,  in  a  treaty  held  by  Colonels  Don- 
aMson  and  Martin,  near  the  present  site  of  Nashville,  in  the 
autumn  of  1783,  the  relinquishment  of  a  large  district  of  coun- 
try upon  the  C/umberland  River,  extending  southward  to  the 
sources  of  Duck  River.  This  territory  was  subsequently  com- 
prised in  the  district  of  Miro,  and  the  jurisdiction  of  North 
C 'arolina  was  peaceably  extended  upon  the  Valley  of  the  Cum- 
berland River,  t 

Other  portions  of  territory,  occupied  and  claimed  by  the 
Chickas&s,  Creeks,  and  Cherokees,  within  the  present  states  of 
Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  and  Georgia,  were  success- 
ively r^quished  to  the  Federal  government  of  the  United 
States  by  the  tribes  respectively  clatmhig  the  same,  ui  the 
diflbrent  treaties  subsequently  held  and  concluded  with  them. 

The  extinguishment  of  the  hidian  title  to  the  territory  in  the 
western  parts  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  as  well  as  in  the 
Norlliwestcni  Territory,  became  an  object  of  primary  import- 
ance with  the  Federal  government  For  this  purpose,  prelimi- 
nary measures  were  taken  for  a  general  treaty  with  the  Iroquois 
contedi  racy,  known  as  the  Six  Nations.  The  first  treaty  by  the 
Federal  government  with  the  Six  Nations  was  designated 

The  Treaty  of  Fort  Sumwix,— This  treaty  was  held  at  Fort 
Stanwix,  or  Fort  Schuyler,  on  the  Mohawk  River,  one  hundred 

*  Bvlitar^i  KeuCoflhar«  p.  50, 51,  latrodoedan. 
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and  ten  miles  west  of  Albany.  A  large  number  of  confederate 
tribes  attended  with  their  chiefiit  head  men«  and  warriors.  On 
the  part  of  the  United  States  were  Oliver  Woloott,  Richard 
Batler,  and  Arthur  Lee,  conimissioners.  The  treaty  was  con- 
cluded and  signed  on  the  22d  of  October,  1784. 

By  liiis  treaty,  the  UnitiMl  States  Lrr:iiit  peace  to  the  hostile 
Senecas,  Mohawks,  On*  )iKlagas,  mid  Cay  ugas,  and  receive  them 
under  their  protection,  upnn  condition  that  they  deliver  six  hos- 
tages for  the  synx'mU'r  of  all  American  prisoners  in  their  pos- 
session which  had  been  captured  by  any  of  tliese  tribes  during 
the  previous  wars.  The  Oneidas  and  Tuscaroras  nations  are 
permitted  to  remain  upon,  the  lands  then  in  their  occupancy. 
The  boundary  line  between  the  Indian  territory  and  the  white 
settlements  was  established*  By  this  treaty,  the  Indian  title 
was  peaceably  extinguished  to  a  large  portion  of  western  New 
YorL* 

[  A.D.  1765.]  In  January  following,  another  treaty  was  con- 
cluded with  the  tribes  inhabiting  the  noxlhwestem  territory 

south  oi  Lake  Erie.    This  was 

The  Treaty  of  Fort  M*Intosh.— This  treaty  was  conducted 
by  George  Rogers  Clark,  Kiehnrd  Butler,  and  Arthur  Lee, 
C')iniiiissioners  on  the  part  ot  the  United  States,  nnd  si^neil  on 
the  21  St  day  of  January,  1785»  at  Fort  M*lntosh,  in  the  western 
part  of  Pennsylvania.  The  tribes  represented  in  this  trea^ 
were  the  Wyandots,  Delawares,  Ottawas,  and  Chippewaa,  then 
inhabiting  the  extreme  northern  portions  of  the  present  State 
of  Ohio,  west  of  the  Cuyahoga  River. 

In  this  treaty,  the  chieft,  sachems,  and  wsiriors  of  these 
tribes  relinquish  to  the  United  States  all  claim  to  the  lands 
lying  south  of  Lake  Erie,  and  east  of  Cuyahoga  River,  as  well 
as  all  the  southeastern  portion  of  the  present  State  of  Ohio. 
The  boundary  line  agreed  upon  at  this  treaty  was  as  follows; 
**  Beginning  at  tlie  mouth  of  the  Cuyahoga  River,  on  the  south- 
em  shore  ot  Lake  Erie ;  thence  up  the  east  banii  of  the  Cuya- 
hoga River  to  its  lake  source  ;  thence  across  to  the  source  of 
the  Tuscarawa,  and  down  that  stream  to  its  junction  with 
Walhonding  Creek,  near  the  site  of  the  old  American  *  Fort 
Lniirens thence  in  a  direct  line  south  of  west,  to  tl|e  mouth 
of  Mad  River,  a  large  eastern  tributary  of  the  Great  Miami,  or 
Stony  River ;  ''.it  being  that  branch  of  the  Stony  River  on 

*  Anffktti  ettte  Paperi,  Inikm  Affain,      I,  p.  10. 
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which  the  French  had  a  fort"  in  the  year  1752;^  thenoe  up  the 
main  branch  of  the  Miami  or  Stony  Riyer,  to  the  portage  across 
to  the  St  Mary's  River,  or  main  branch  of  the  Mamnee ;  thence 
down  the  aouthwestem  bank  of  the  St  Mary's  and  the  Mauroee 
to  Lake  Erie. 

East  and  south  of  this  line  the  lands  are  ceded  and  re- 
linquished to  the  United  States,  for  the  use  of  the  people  there- 
of. The  United  States  arrant  and  relinquish  to  tiie  liHiiaiis 
all  lands  north  and  west  ui  this  line  for  their  use  and  occu- 
pancy, as  dwelling-places  and  hiintinfr-crronnds,  free  from  en- 
croachment by  the  whites,  excepting  certain  roads  therein 
specified,  leading  to  the  principal  military  posts  on  the  north- 
western fixintier,  and  also  six  miles  square  contiguous  to  and 
including  each  of  said  posts ;  also*  six  miles  square  at  the  Rapids 
of  the  MaumcQ^  and  six  miles  sqaare,  also,  at  its  mouth ;  also^  six 
miles  square  on  the  Sandusky  River,  another  at  Detroit,  and 
one  on  the  River  Raisuu* 

In  the  fall  of  1785  the  United  States  took  formal  possessioo 
of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  cotHitry  ceded  by  the  treaty  of 
Fort  M'Intosh.  by  a  detachment  of  troops  under  Major  John 
Doughty,  who  was  in  the  autumn  ordered  from  Furt  M'lutosli 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Alusiimgum.  Here  he  commenced  a  block 
house  and  other  works  of  defense,  which  were  tinished  the  fol- 
lowing summer,  when  he  gave  to  the  whoie  the  name  of  "  Fort 
Harmar  "  in  honor  of  his  commanding  general  at  Fort  M'In- 
tosh. This  was  the  first  military  post  of  the  United  States 
within  the  limits  of  the  present  State  of  Ohio,  if  we  except  the 
old  Fort  Laurens,  built  in  the  year  1778,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Tuscarawas,  not  &r  below  the  mouth  of  Sandy  Creek.^ 

[A.D.  1766.]  The  next  treaty  with  the  northwestern  tribes 
was 

The  Treaty  of  the  Cheat  Miami^  concluded  with  the  chiefs, 

warriors,  and  head  men  of  the  Shawanese  nation,  fuid  signed 
on  the  31st  day  of  January,  17HU.  Jt  was  conducted  by  Gen- 
eral George  Rogers  Clark.  Colonel  Richard  Butler,  and  i!>am- 
uel  H.  Parsons,  commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  United  States, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Miami  River. 

*  Mr.  Gist,  in  explorations  in  1732,  visited  thi*  French  fort,  a  mere  trading^pott 
with  n  storkiiilc    By  liiin  the  stream  was  ealled  "Msd  CrMk;"  Uld  DOVT  it  is  koOWtt 

u  Mad  Iliver. — See  Imlay's  Aiucrica,  p.  130. 

'  r  American  State  Papen,  Imium  Affmrtt  vol  i-,  p.  i,  fidio  editfop, 
%  Amerletn  PiaB«er,  foL  1,  p.  95^  W. 
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In  this  treaty  the  Shawanese  nation  acknowledges  the  Unit* 
ed  States  to  be  the  sole  and  absolute  sovereign  of  all  the  terri- 
tory heretofore  relinquished  to  them  by  their  chiels  m  the 
treaty  of  January  Mth,  1784.  The  nation  agrees  to  be  peace- 
able, and  to  abstain  from  hostilities  against  the  while  settle-  / 
ments  ;  to  surrender  tiiree  hostages  for  the  faithful  delivery  of 
all  prisoners  in  their  possession ;  to  punish  such  of  their  young 
warriors  as  should  be  guilty  of  murder  or  robbery  against  the 
whites;  and  to  give  notice  to  the -officers  of  the^United  States 
of  any  contemplated  incursion  by  any  of  the  savages  upon  the 
frontier  inhabitants.  ^ 

The  United  States*  upon  these  conditions,  grant  peace  to  the 
Shawanese,  and  receive  them  under  their  protection  and  friend*  • 
ship,  and  allot  to  them,  as  their  himting-grounds,  the  territory 
lying  west  of  the  Great  Miami,  and  iKn  th  of  a  line  drawn  due 
west  from  the  m  outh  of  Mad  River  to  the  River  de  la  Pause, 
and  down  that  stream  to  the  Wabash.  The  United  States  stip- 
ulate to  prevent  the  mtrusionand  settlement  of  white  mennorth 
of  this  boundary,  and  the  Shawanese  relinquish  all  claim  what* 
ever  to  all  lands  east  and  south  of  the  same.* 

The  next  important  treaty  was  with  the  great  southern  na- 
tions occupying  the  country  from  the  settlements  of  Georgia 
westward  to  the  Mississippi.  In  the  preparation  for  this  treaty, 
the  object  of  the  Federal  government  was  to  assemble  the  del- 
egates from  all  the  southern  tribes,  and  thereby  to  establish  a 
general  peace  tiuuughuut  the  whole  southern  frontier. 

After  due  notice  and  prepaiati'in,  the  s;Lv:i2:es.  in  large  num- 
bers, attended  at  the  place  designated,  on  the  Kiv.wee  River,in 
Georgia,  known  as  Hopewell,  for  the  contemplated  treaty. 

The  Treaty  of  Ht^^ewell  commenced  in  October,  1785,  and 
was  contmued  until  late  in  January  following.  The  Cherokees 
being  more  convenient,  were  first  on  the  ground^  some  weeks 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Chickas&s  and  Choctis,  who  came 
more  than  three  hundred  miles  from  their  western  towns. 

At  this  treaty  the  Indian  tribes  were  amply  represented  by 
chiefs,  warriors,  and  sachems  from  each  of  the  above-mention- 
ed nations. 

The  commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  were 
Benjamin  Hawkins,  Andrew  Pickens,  JosLjih  Martin,  and 
Laughlin  M'Intosh ;  and  also  William  Blount  as  commissioner 

*  Aaerieta  Stale  Fip«M,  Indian  4ffaint  voL  L«  ji.  11,  IS. 
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on  the  part  of  North  Carolina.  Three  Beparate  treaties  were 
n0gotiated»  one  with  each  of  the  respective  nations. 

The  treaty  with  the  Cktrokees  was  concluded  and  signed  on 
the  98th  day  of  November,  1785,  at  which  time  the  delegates 

>  from  the  Chickasas  and  Choctfts  had  not  arrived.  By  this 
treaty  the  Cherokee  nation  placed  itself  under  the  protection 
of  the  United  States,  and  recognized  an  established  boundary 
between  the  Indian  territory  and  the  lands  rlai[jie(i  by  the  tSiate 
of  North  CaroUna,  in  the  "  Western  District,"  upon  the  branch- 
es  of  Holston  River,  and  also  by  the  States  of  South  Caroiina 
and  Georgia. 

The  Choct&  delegates  having  arrived,  negotiations  were  com- 
menced, which  terminated  in  a  treaty,  which  was  signed  on  the 
8d  day  of  January,  1786.  The  Choctfts  stipulate  for  peace  and 
friendship  with  the  United  States,  and  the  recognition  of  cer- 
tain boundaries  estabhshed  between  the  United  States  and  oth- 
er conteriniiious  tribes.  Having  no  terntory  coritiguoua  to  the 
American  settlements,  they  made  no  cessions  of  lands.* 

Immediately  after  the  conciubiun  of  tlie  Chocta  treaty,  nego- 
tiations were  opened  with  the  Chickas&s,  and  terminated  in  a 
treaty,  which  was  signed  on  the  10th  of  January*  The  Chick- 
asas stipulated  for  peace  and  friendship,  and  they  agreed  to  rat- 
ify and  confirm  the  treaties  heretofore  made  in  1783  with  Col- 
onels Donaldson  and  Martin,  commissioners  of  North  Carolina, 
lor  the  relinquishmeni  of  certain  lands  on  Cumberland  River. 
They  also  agreed  to  cede  and  relinquish,  for  a  valuable  con- 
sideration, extensive  bodies  of  lands  on  the  southern  branches 
of  Cumberland  Iliver,  and  upon  the  head  waters  of  Duck  Riv- 
er, nearly  as  far  west  as  the  lower  portion  of  Tennessee  River.f 

At  this  time  the  Clierokee  Indians  were  a  powerful  confed- 
eracy, and  inhabited  the  region  drained  by  all  the  branches  of 
the  Hoiston  River  and  the  whole  Valiey  of  the  Tennessee 
above  the  Muscle  Shoals.  Their  hunting-grounds  formerly 
comprised  one  thn*d  of  Western  Virginia,  all  East  Tennessee, 
one  third  of  North  Caroiina  and  Georgia,  and  nearly  all  North 
Alabama*  For  nearly  fifty  years  they  had  been  the  terror  of 
the  western  frontier  of  Virginia  and  the  two  Carolinas.  At 
the  period  of  the  treaty,  their  national  strength  was  estimated 
at  more  than  two  thousand  warriors  ;  two  years  subsequently. 
Colonel  Joseph  .Alartin,  experienced  in  Indian  alluirs,  estimated 
their  strength  al  twenty-six  hundred  and  hfty  warriors. 
«  ABMieaafitalo  Pap«i%  ItnHm  Afakn,  tvL    |^  40-44.  t        p.  49t, 
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Tho  ChickaMs  occapied  and  claimed  the  country  east  of  the ' 
MiMosaippi,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Yazoo^  wd  westward  to  the  Cumberland  Mountains  on  the 
north,  and  to  the  Tombigby  and  Black  Warrior  on  the  south. 
The  claims  of  this  nation  included  all  the  western  half  of  Ken- 
tncky  and  1  eiiuessce,  and  ihe  northeni  half  of  Mississippi. 
Subsequently,  in  the  year  1787,  their  strength  was  estimated 
at  twelve  imndred  wnrriors.* 

The  Choctas,  one  of  the  most  powerful  nations  of  the  tSouth, 
occupied  all  the  country  south  of  the  Chickas&s  and  west  of 
the  Cherokee  and  Creek  territories.  Their  limits  comprised 
all  the  regions  drained  by  the  Lower  Tombigby  and  the  west^ 
ern  tributaries  of  the  Black  Warrlort  and  westward  to  the 
Mississippi,  including  the  whole  country  drained  by  the  Pearl 
and  F^iacagoula  Riym.  Their  Bgbting  men  were  estimated 
at  six  thousand* 

[A.D.  1787.]  The  treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix,  signed  Octobei 
22d,  1784,  had  been  a  source  of  great  dissatisfaction  and  com- 
plaint with  the  Six  Nations.  The  chiefs  persisted  in  their 
declarations  that  they  had  been  d  eceived  by  the  commission- 
ers of  the  United  States,  both  as  to  the  amount  of  territory 
relinquished  and  the  line  fixed  in  the  treaty,  as  well  as  in  the 
consideration  which  they  believed  was  stipulated  in  the  same. 
They  declared,  also,  that,  coerced  by  threats  of  war  upon  their 
people,  and  the  destruction  of  their  towns,  they  had  been  in- 
duced to  sign  the  txieaty  against  their  will  i  that  they  had  been 
tfaua  compelled  to  relinquisl&  more  territory  to  the  United  States 
than  they  were  authorized  to  cede,  and  that  the  nations  would 
not  ratify  the  cession. 

They  declared,  moreover,  that  they  had  been  defrauded  out 
of  tiie  goods  stipulated  in  the  treaty,  and,  consequently,  the 
same  was  not  binding  upon  them.  The  government  endeav- 
oredy  without  success,  to  satisfy  them  on  these  points.  In  the 
mean  time,  notwithstanding  their  remonstrances  and  protesta- 
tionSf  the  whites  continued  to  advance  upon  the  lands  claimed 
to  have  been  ceded  by  the  treaty.  At  length,  finding  all  their 
efforts  unavailing,  they  had  seriously  contemplated  a  league 
offensive  and  defensive  with  the  western  tribes,  for  resisting 
by  force  of  arms  the  encroachments  of  the  whites.  To  this 
measure  they  were  strongly  incited  by  the  western  tribes. 

*  See  American  State  Papen,  Indian  4ffair$,  vol.  i.,  p.  4d ;  alio,  p.  43S,  &o. 
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The  latter  upbraided  them  with  a  want  of  courage  in  surren- 
dering their  own  lands,  and  being  compelled  to  fail  back  upon 
those  tribes  who  had  the  courage  to  defend  and  hold  their 
country.  On  this  subject  the  British  agents  and  traders  at 
Niagara  and  Detroit  neglected  no  opportunity  to  poison  the 
minds  of  the  saTages,  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  ammoeity 
against  the  border  settlements  of  the  United  States. 

[A.D.  1788.]  Under  these  cirenmstances,  the  frontiers  had 
been  almost  continually  harassed  hy  depredations,  murders, 
and  thefts,  constituting  a  series  of  petty  hostilities,  perpetrated 
by  lawless  bands  of  Indians,  almost  from  the  signinir  of  the 
treaty  of  Fort  Mvlntosh.  To  allay  this  leelnii:'  of  dissatisfjir- 
tion  on  the  part  ol  the  Six  Nations,  the  goveniuu  nt  issued  in- 
structions to  General  Arthur  8t  Clair,  governor  of  the  North- 
western Territory,  to  assemble  the  sachems,  warriors»aDd  head 
men  of  all  the  northwestern  tribes  and  nations  in  general  con- 
vention  at  Fort  Harroar,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum,  Ibr 
the  purpose  of  negotiating  a  new  treaty  and  satisfying  any 
demands  which  they  might  urge  for  further  compensation  mi> 
der  the  treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix. 

Agreeably  to  the  invitation  of  Governor  St.  Clair,  the  Indians 
began  to  assemble  near  Fort  Harmar  early  in  the  winter. 
Negotiations  were  opened  and  conducted  by  the  governor 
as  Commissioner  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States.  The 
sacliems,  chiefs,  and  warriors  of  the  "  Five  Nations.**  exclu- 
sive of  the  Mohawks,  of  the  Wyandots,  Deiawares.  Ottawas, 
Chippewas,  Putawatamies,  and  Sauks,  attended  on  the  part  of 
the  hostile  tribes.  The  negotiations  resulted  in  the  T;-ea<y  of 
Fort  Harmar^  signed  on  the  9th  day  of  January,  1789-* 

The  treaty  of  Fort  Harmar  consisted  of  two  separate  parts : 

*  De$criptu)n  of  Fort  Harmar. — Fort  Hormnr  waa  erected,  ander  the  supehnteod- 
ence  of  M^ar  J<dm  Dooght^',  in  the  aatamn  of  1795.  R  wu  nftuited  apon  •  leoood 
kiMomu  Hx  or  oighft  Ibek  ■Jwvo  the  first  bottom,  extaBdiiiu'  nrros«  ftom  tho  Ohio  to 
Mnskiiicriiin.  The  ontlinc  was  thai  of  u  re^rular  pentngon,  incluiline  nhotit  thrcf  foartht 
of  an  ncn-  ol"  ground.  The  cartoiiu,  or  maiu  walla,  were  couatracted  of  Inrire  tituben 
horizuti  tally  rained  to  the  height  of  twotvo  orfontteen  feet,  and  were  each  one  hundred 
and  nrenty  feet  loaf.  BastiaiM,  abo  peiili«OMl,  aad  tNnta«  Ingh,  wan  mdb 
<^ large  timberi  act  apriglit  in  tho  ei-ourK^  nnil  tied  \>\  rross  timbcra,  tree*iMiiled,  to  cacb 
upright  pierr.  The  fifth  or  inner  sidr,  wns  (M  <  u{iicd  hy  dwrllin^^^,  or  qtmrters,  for  the 
ofBcers;  and  tlie  main  aides,  or  curtaiiia,  by  tlia  barracks,  or  quarters,  for  the  acridxen. 
Tbo  roofil  indiood  inwtrd.  Mid  eadi  Imom  WM  divided  into  ThoqfiiaitMi 
fiir  Ibe  officers  waa  a  large  two  «loiy  hooM,  biilit  of  hewod  logi.  Upon  tho  loof  of  the 
barrnckn,  fariuLr  tho  Oluo,  wh"*  h  rapola,  or  sffnurr  tnwrr,  snrmonnfcd  hy  a  flnrr  staff 
and  occupied  by  a  sentineL  An  arsenal  of  large  )o^,  covered  with  earth,  ibnned  a  place 
of  tacurity  aa  a  ma^asiiia.  At  a  ahort  diatonee  wen  highly -oaltiTatod  gardena.  8m 
AneneanPioaMr,  voL  U  p.  S^  S6. 
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Jktii  a  treaty  with  the  Five  Nations,  the  Oneidas,  Onondagas, 

Tuscaroras,  Cayugas,  and  Senecas ;  second^  a  treaty  with  the 
six  northwestern  tribes  before  enumerated. 

[A.D.  1789.]  The  treaty  with  the  Five  Nations  of  the  Iro- 
quois was  designed  to  conlirrn  and  ratify  the  treaty  of  Fort 
Stanwix,  and  to  estabUsh  the  boundaries  designated  in  that 
treaty.  Therefore  the  United  States  stipulated  to  pay  to  the 
iodiaas  the  additional  sum  of  three  thousand  doUais,  to  be 
properly  dietiibuted  among  them.  Besides  this  amount^  hi 
cash  or  its  eqaivalenty  ▼arious  presents  of  valuable  goods  and 
Beoessary  artides  of  Indian  costume  were  made  to  the  chie& 
and  warriors.  Upon  tliese  conditions,  ^ey  ratified  and  con- 
firmed the  former  treaty. 

In  like  manner,  the  treaty  with  the  shr  northwestern  tribes 
stipulated  for  peace  nnd  friendship  between  their  peopje  and 
those  of  the  United  States,  and  for  the  recognition  of  the  treat- 
ies of  Fort  Stanwix  and  Fort  M*intoeh,  and  the  lines  estab- 
liied  by  them  respectively.  For  and  in  consideration  of  said 
recogmtioii,  and  leHnquishment  of  all  claim  to  said  designated 
tonitoryt  the  United  States  stipulate  to  pay  them,  for  distribo- 
tioD»  six  thocwand  dollars,  besides  sundry  valuable  presents  to 
the  chie&  and  warriors.* 

The  Shawanese,  and  some  other  bands  Qp<»i  the  head  wa- 
ters  of  the  Wabash  and  Maumee,  still  maintaining  a  hostile  at- 
utude,  relused  to  nttend  the  treaty  or  to  sanction  its  provisions. 
These  dissenting  tribes  and  bands  soon  after  resnnied  their  hos- 
tilities against  the  frontier  settlements  of  Virginia,  Pennsyiva- 
nia,  and  Kentucky,  embracing  the  settlements  east  and  south 
of  the  Ohio  River,  from  the  Monongahela  to  Green  River. 

From  the  close  of  the  war  of  Independence,  the  Indian  tribes, 
instigated  by  British  agents  and  traders  at  Detroit  and  other 
western  posts  withm  ^  United  States,  had  urged  the  Ohio 
River  as  the  proper  boundary  between  tHe  white  man  and  the 
Indian,  as  fixed  by  the  English  treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix,  uiuier 
Sir  William  Johnson,  in  1768.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  the 
British  cabinet,  in  retaining  the  northwestern  jxists,  had  not 
abandnned  the  hope  that  circumstances  migiit  yet  compel  the 
United  States  to  recognize  the  Ohio  River  as  their  northwest- 
em  boundary.f 

*  Americftn  State  Papen,  Indian  Affain,  toL  i.,  p.  S. 

t  8m  CiMinwti  in  1041*  p.  107.         BuMttTi  Iictlen,  p.  UNV 
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This  policy  of  the  British  gOTonunent  having  beito  defeated, 
the  traders  and  agents  in  Canadat  being  fully  convinced  that 
their  influence  and  the  lucrative  trade  with  the  northwestern 
Indians  would  cease  with  the  advance  of  the  whites,  sought 
every  occasion  to  prolong  their  own  power  by  instigating  the 
-Indiiins  to  arrest  tiie  advance  of  the  settlements  by  a  resort 
to  opeu  wariartj. 

The  spirit  of  dissatisfaction  and  hostility  which  prevailed  so 
extensively  amung  ilie  nyrthweslerii  trii)e.s  si»on  after  the  treat- 
ies of  Forts  Stanwix  and  M'Intosh  was  clearly  traced  to  Brit- 
ish inliueuce  and  intrigue,  under  the  siiperintendence  of  Colo* 
nel  M*Key,  the  British  agent  at  Detroit,  and  afterward  at  the 
Rapids  of  the  Maumee.* 

Detroit  had  long  been  an  important  central  d^p^t  for  the 
British  fur  traders  with  the  northwestern  Indians.  It  was  an 
important  place  of  business,  ^d  many  Scotch  and  English  cap- 
italists had  large  investments  in  the  lucrative  trade  with  the  » 
natives.  To  comply  with  the  treaty  stipulations  would  incom- 
mode these  important  personages,  by  interrupting  then  naJe 
and  restricting^  their  influence  over  the  savage  tribes  south  and 
west  of  the  lakt  s.  A  state  of  hostilities  l^otween  the  Indians 
and  the  American  peuple  of  the  West  wnuJd  be  a  sutlicient 
guarantee  to  thoin  that,  for  a  time,  they  should  be  free  from 
interni})!!' n  :  lu  nre  they  desired  to  arrest  the  advance  of  im- 
migrants across  the  Uhio  River. 

[A.D.  1790.]  Although  these  hostile  demonstrations  of  the 
Indians  produced  a  temporary  check  to  the  advance  of  the 
whites  into  the  territory  west  of  the  Ohio,  yet  large  settle- 
ments had  been  aclvanced  to  the  west  and  north  banks  of  the 
river,  under  the  protection  of  Forts  Harmar  and  Washington. 
It  required  no  great  foresight  in  the  British  traders  to  percmve 
that,  if  the  late  treaties  were  observed,  the  whole  country  north 
of  the  Ohio  would  soon  be  filled  with  a  white  civilised  popula- 
tion. This  state  of  thmgs  would  completely  annihilate  the  fur 
trade  in  that  region.  Should  the  interests  of  a  privilegeii  mo- 
nopoly be  interrupted  by  the  obligations  created  by  treaty 
stipulations  I  Such  must  have  been  the  reasoning  of  the  Brit- 
ish court,  t 

Hence  Indian  discontent  was  fanned  into  a  flame  of  war. 

t  6m  BgiiMtffl«tleB|,  p.  49^  Oft 
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Open  hostilities  were  encouraged ;  the  snvages  were  induced 
to  disregard  the  stipulations  of  the  recent  treaty  of  Fort  Har- 
mar;  and  the  warrior  bands,  prepared  for  war  and  plunder, 
having  obtained  their  outfit  of  arms  and  ammunition  from 
British  traders  and  agents,  were  sent,  with  the  tomahawk  and 
scalping-knife,  against  the  defenseless  border  population  and 
the  tide  of  emigration  flowing  down  the  Ohio. 

Daring  the  critical  state  of  afiairs  which  preceded  the  first 
nulitary  movement  of  the  United  States  under  General  Har« 
mar»  Governor  Bl  Clair,  of  the  Northwestern  Territory*  had 
been  unintermitting  in  his  efforts  to  brmg  about  a  better  state 
of  feeling  among  the  northwestern  tribes.  By  negotiations  and 
treaties,  he  liacl  endeavored  to  convince  them,  not  only  of  the 
justice,  but  of  the  iiuiiiane  policy  of  the  Federal  government. 
At  ierj'irtli.  finding  all  overtures  abortive  and  unavailing,  he  had 
devoted  his  wIk  ^Ip  attention  to  the  protection  of  the  frontier  set- 
tlements from  their  aggressions. 

Yet  the  miUtary  posts,  although  kept  in  a  state  of  complete 
defense,  and  amply  garrisoned,  were  found  wholly  insufficient 
to  protect  the  feeble  and  remote  settlements  from  continual  in^ 
corsions  by  small  detachments  and  straggling  parties  of  In- 
dians,  who  studiously  avoided  the  fortified  places*  and  the  mil- 
itary force.  Hence  the  stationed  garrisons  were  a  protactioii 
only  to  those  settlements  within  their  immediate  vicinity*  Such 
was  the  state  of  Indian  affidrs  on  the  northwestern  frontier 
previous  to  the  active  military  campaign  of  the  United  States 
in  that  quarter ;  and  no  settlement  within  fifty  miles  of  the 
Ohio  was  safe  unless  within  a  stockade  inclosure. 

In  tlic  ine.ifi  tinw'.  the  liostile  attitude  of  t\m  nurlheni  tribes 
was  fully  known  to  the  S(nittio:ii  linfinns.  Between  the  Shaw- 
anese  on  the  Wabash,  and  the  Ch* mkees  and  Creeks  south  and 
east  of  Tennessee  River,  an  uninterrupted  interrourse  existed, 
and  a  Tegular  mterchange  of  feeling  was  sedulously  cultivated 
by  the  prominent  chiefs,  who  desired  to  bring  about  a  general 
iMgoe  against  the  white  inhabitants  both  north  and  south  of 
the  Ohio.  In  efibcting  this  object,  they^had  so  &r  succeeded 
that  the  government  of  the  United  States  was  compelled  again 
to  adopt  measures  for  conciliating  the  hostile  spirit  among  the 
Oreehs. 

The  Federal  government  had  used  great  exertions  to  settle 

the  difficulties  existing  between  the  Creek  nation  and  the  peo* 
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pie  of  Georgia ;  yet  they  had  ikiled  to  ooncaiate  the  chieis, 
who  were  believed  to  be  under  Spanith  infliieiioe.   No  effort 

had  been  spared  by  the  Federal  govemiimt  to  assemble  a 
large  portion  ot  the  nation  for  the  purpose  of  entering  into  a 
treaty  of  peace  and  friendship,  with  an  adjustment  of  bound- 
aries. For  this  purpose,  the  chiefs,  warriors,  head  men.  and 
other  Indians,  to  the  number  of  tw<>  llmusand,  were  assembled 
during  the  last  summer  at  Kock  Landmg,  on  tHe  Onmcv  River. 
The  treaty  was  concluded,  and  ready  for  signatures,  when,  un- 
der some  frivolous  pretext,  M^Gillivray  abruptly  broke  off  ail 
segotiation,  and  the  treaty  was  not  signed.* 

The  following  spring.  Colonel  Marina  Willet,  a  distiii^shed 
officer  of  the  ReTolution,  and  a  man  of  great  prudence  and 
firmnesB,  was  appointed  to  visit  the  Creek  nation,  in  order  to 
efieet  an  amicable  arrangement.  Afkejr  some  time  spent  in  the 
nation  and  about  the  Creek  agency,  he  succeeded  m  his  deli* 
cate  mission  so  far  as  to  induce  M*Gillivray  and  twenty-nine 
chiefs  to  accom})any  him  to  New  York,  for  the  purpose  of  ne- 
gotiatincr  with  the  heads  of  the  Federal  government.  They 
were  foniKilly  introduced  to  the  president  and  the  heads  of  de- 
partments, and  entcviuined  with  marks  of  nreai  distiiiriion. 
On  the  7th  day  of  August  a  treaty  was  concluded,  and  signed 
by  these  chiefs  on  the  part  of  their  nation,  and  by  General 
Knox,  Secretary  of  War.  This  treaty,  it  was  hoped,  would 
produce  harmony  betw^n  the  people  of  Georgia  and  the 
Creeks ;  but  the  hope  was  ^lacio«s.t 

The  treaty  stipulated  for  perpetusl  peace  and  friendship  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Creek  nation ;  that  the  Creek 
nation  should  remain  tmder  the  protection  of  the  United  States ; 
and  that  theur  warriors  should  be  restrained  ftom  committing 
outrages  against  the  while  settlements,  and  made  to  observe 
their  obligations  of  friendship.  The  United  States  stipulated 
to  restrain  the  encroachments  of  the  white  people  upon  the 
lands  and  hunting-grounds  uf  the  Creeks.  A  boundary  line 
was  agreed  upon,  and  commissioners  were  to  be  appointed  by 
both  nations  to  run  out  and  mark  the  line  separating  the  lands 
of  the  Indians  from  those  of  the  whites.  M'Giliivray  was  hon- 
ored with  the  title  of  Brigadier-general  of  the  United  States. 

*  See  HanhaU'a  Life  of  WaiUngloa,  tqL     p.  S74,  S7S.   Aleainder  IfOHIivraj 

WHS  a  liaJf  breed  Creelt,  son  of  a  Scotch  trndfr,  born  in  the  Creek  natkm,  a  man  of  in- 
tfllcct  and  irood  acquirements,  having;  rccfived  his  edtication  in  Charleston,  SottKfa 
Carolina.    Beiojj^  a  principal  chief,  lie  exerted  a  ttroi^  influence  over  hia  nation. 

t  See  Dniw'e  Book«f  Indliuig,  bookir.,  p.  a9, 40. 
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As  soon  ns  it  wns  made  known  to  the  Governor-general  of 
Cuba  that  the  Creek  chiefs  were  to  visit  New  York,  he  took 
immediate  measures  for  observing  the  tendency  of  the  negoti- 
ations, and  for  embarrassing  the  operations  of  the  commission- 
ers  of  the  Federal  government  in  conducting  them.  For  this 
purpose,  the  Secretary  of  East  Florida  was  dispatched  from 
St.  Augustine  to  the  city  of  New  York  with  a  large  sum  of 
money^for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  purchasing  flour  for  the 
Spanish  garrisons,  but  in  fact  for  observing,  and,  as  fiur  as  prac- 
ticable, for  the  purpose  of  embarrassing  the  negotiations  with 
the  Creek  chiefs.  The  watchful  eye  of  the  government  wa-; 
upon  the  Spanish  emissary,  and  all  interference  on  his  part 
was  circumvented.* 

But  the  effort^  of  the  Spanish  authorities  did  not  stop  here. 
Intrigues  were  set  on  foot  in  the  Creek  nation,  and  with  the 
chiefs  after  their  return  from  New  York,  by  which  the  objects 
of  the  treaty  were  for  a  time  effectually  defeated.  M*GiIIi- 
vrayt  bought  over  to  the  Spanish  interest,  resigned  his  nomi- 
nal commission  of  brigadier-general  under  the  United  States, 
and  accepted  the  same  rank  under  the  Spanish  crown,  with 
an  annual  salary  of  fifteen  hundred  dollar8.t 

The  treaty  was  rejected  by  the  Creek  nation ;  the  line  of 
demarkation  was  never  run,  and  U  spirit  of  revenge  against 
the  American  settlements  was  manifested  in  no  ambiguous 
manner  for  several  years  afterward. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Cherokees  luul  become  highly  exasper- 
ated at  the  lawless  encroachment  of  the  white  population  into 
their  territory.  The  Chickamnu^^as  on  the  Lower  Tennessee 
had  repeatedly  indicated  their  resentment  to  these  encroach- 
ments by  depredations  and  acts  of  hostility  upon  the  set- 
tlement8»  which  were  advancing  upon  the  waters  of  Duck 
River  and  Elk  River  into  the  Indian  territory.  These  acts 
of  hostility  by  the  Indians  had  given  occasion  to  partisan 
warfare  on  the  part  of  the  white  inhabitants  south  of  Nash- 
ville»  until  a  regular  war  had  broken  out  between  these  settle* 
meats  and  a  portion  of  the  Creek  and  Cherokee  Indians. 
Notwithstanding  the  efSaru'  made  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment to  restrain  the  encroachments  of  the  American  people, 
and  to  compensate  the  Indians  for  the  unlawful  intrusion  of 

•  Bee  Martin's  Louiaiana,  vol.  0.,  p.  106, 107.  Alsr  Marshan's  Life  of  WaahtngtOO, 
voL     p.  Stt4,  S75k  fint  editkn.  t  Uaxtia,  voL  ii,  p.  113.  114. 
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the  whites,  hostilities  were  not  finally  suspended  until  the 

spring  of  1794.* 

The  Ijidians  had  remonstrated  without  eflect,  and  the  proc- 
lamations of  the  Federal  frovernment  had  been  disrcirarded. 
As  early  as  1788,  soon  after  the  tirst  Cherokee  incursiuns,  the 
old  Congress  issued  their  pxoclamation  on  the  first  of  Septem- 
ber, forbidding  the  unwarrantable  intrusions*'  upon  the  Indian 
territory  on  the  waters  of  Duck  and  Elk  Rivers*! 

Again,  in  August,  1790,  President  Washington  presented  the 
subject  to  Congress  in  a  message  as  one  well  deserving  their 
serious  attention.  On  this  subject  he  says,  **  Notwithstanding 
the  treaties  with  the  Indians,  and  the  proclamations  of  the  Fed- 
eral government  against  encroachments  on  the  Indian  territory, 
upward  of  five  hundred  families  have  settled  on  the  Cherokee 
lands,  exclusive  of  the  settlements  between  the  French,  Broad, 
and  the  lleUton  Rivers."! 

Before  the  close  of  the  year  1790,  marauding  parties  of 
Cherokee  and  Creek  Indians  had  begun  to  assail  all  the  ex- 
posed settlements,  from  the  eastern  limit  of  Washington  Dis- 
trict, on  Holston  River,  to  the  western  limit  of  Miro  District, 
on  the  Cumberland. 

[A.D.  1791.]  To  check  hostilities  on  the  part  of  the  Cher- 
okees,  William  Blount, "  Governor  of  the  Southwestern  Terri- 
tory, and  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs,"  was  instructed  to 
convene  the  chiefs  and  head  men  of  the  Cherokee  nation  for 
the  purpose  of  entering  into  negotiations  for  the  amicable  re- 
linquishment of  certain  lands  on  the  south  side  of  Cumberland 
River.  The  Indians  were  convened  accordinsjly,  and  a  treaty 
was  concluded  and  signed  on  the  second  day  of  July,  1791, 
near  the  present  site  of  Knoxville,  on  the  Holston  River.  This 
treaty,  signed  by  William  Blount  on  the  part  nf  the  United 
States,  and  by  forty-one  duels  and  warriors  of  the  Cherokee 
nation,  is  known  as  the  **  TWoty  of  Holston/' 

By  this  treaty  the  Cherokee  nation  ceded  to  the  United 
States  extensive  tracts  of  land  situated  south  of  the  Cumber- 
land, and  upon  the  waters  of  Duck  River,  and  as  far  as  the 
sources  ui  Elk  liiver. 

They  also  agreed,  for  a  stipulated  annuity,  to  grant  to  the 

*  See  cbap.  x.  of  tliis  book,  "Early  Settlement  and  Indian  Hosttlitiea  in  Boath* 
weflern  Territoty."  t  Spailuf ■  Writugi  of  Wuhington,  voL  sdi,  p.  88l 

Americttn  S(ate  Pap«ri,  Indian  4#<mv,  vol.  i,  p.  63» 
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people  of  the  United  States  the  right  of  a  road  through  their 
coimtry  to  the  Cumberiand  settlements  from  the  Southwest 
Point,  at  the  junction  of  Holston  and  Clinch  Rivers,  and  the 

free  navigation  of  the  Tennessee  River.  They  also  entered 
into  obiigaliuii^  to  observe  peace  aud  irieudsiiip  with  the  Unit- 
ed  States.* 

[A.D.  1792.]  But  the  treaty  of  Holstou  did  not  restore 
peace  to  the  whole  Cherokee  nation,  and  partial  hostilities  « 
against  the  white  inhabitants  upon  the  Cumberland  and  the  ^ 
Holston  Rivers  continued  for  several  years,  notwithstanding 
all  the  eflK>rts  of  the  Federal  government  to  establish  peace.t 
War  parties  also  penetrated  through  the  country,  and  co-op- 
erated with  the  tribes  north  of  the  Ohio.  The  northern  In- 
dians, who  had  been  unremitting  in  their  eflS>rts  to  engage  the 
southern  Indians  in  a  general  league,  had  twice  encountered 
the  Federal  troops  and  returned  triumphantly  to  their  towns. 
Elated  with  the  success  of  their  northern  friends,  the  Chero- 
kees  hnd  nlmost  consented  to  involve  themselves  in  a  general 
war  with  the  United  States.  Conceiving  that  the  only  protec- 
tion attainable  for  them,  in  the  quiet  possession  of  their  lands, 
was  open  war,  by  which  the  invaders  should  be  driven  from 
their  soil,  they  had  well-nigh  entered  into  the  general  league 
Encouraged  by  two  successive  defeats  of  the  Federal  army, 
and  warmly  encouraged  by  the  Spaniards  of  Florida  and  Lou- 
isiana, they  were  restrained  only  by  the  persevering  efforts  of 
the  Federal  authorities  in  their  negotiations  for  peace. 

The  natural  jealousy  of  the  Indian  character  required  but 
little  prompting  to  induce  them  to  resist  the  white  man's  en- 
croachment s.  The  American  people,  believing  the  region  upon 
which  they  were  advancing  to  be  within  the  proper  limits  of 
the  United  States,  and  that  the  Indian  claim  was  a  mere  nom- 
inal right  of  occupancy,  were  less  scrupulous  in  their  advances, 
because  the  encroachment  was  one  for  which  the  government 
could  easily  compensate  them. 

•  AmoncRn  Stntf^  Pf  pcro  Tniian  AJfnhs,  voL  i.,  p.  124. 

t  A  portion  ol  tbe  westom  Cberokcea  were  more  anMeDdly  thau  the  eastern  portion 
tftenttlon.  Tli»  CMdttmtngM,on  the  CTtwe  wrt  of  the  Cherokee  commy,  bad 
been  pecaUariy  hostile,  and  had  been  inattwneiital  in  fomenting  a  feolbg  of  enmi^W* 
tweoo  the  IinHana  nnd  the  whites  of  Tennessee.  President  Washinc;ton,  in  his  mea- 
tage  to  Congress  November  Cth,  1792,  observes:  "A put  of  the  Cherokee  nation, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Chickamau^aa,  iiihaliitiag  five  tOWM  on  tiiA  Taimwiwe  Biv- 
«r,  haivekiig  been  in  Hhe  practice  of  oooumttins  de|mdetioiie  on  die  naigUboring  Ml* 
lleaaflnli."^ee  Q»arke*e  Willfa^  of  Wiafainslont  vol  xii. 
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The  government  of  the  United  States  invariably  endeavored 
to  maintain  the  utmost  good  faith  toward  the  Indianii»  al- 
though it  was  not  always  practicable  to  restrain  and  preTent 
aggression  by  individuals.  Hence,  under  the  influence  of  some 
new  alarm  or  popular  excitement,  partisan  war&re  has  been 
carried  on  against  innocent  towns,  and  occasionally  the  tribe 
has  been  inside  to  suffer  (or  the  acts  of  lawless  individuals. 
But  the  creneral  government,  in  all  its  intercourse  with  the  In- 
dian tnlies,  has  scrupulously  observed  the  stipulations  and  ob- 
ligations ol  treaties  and  natural  justice. 

The  Spanish  authorities  in  Louisiana  and  Florida  had  in- 
dulged a  spirit  of  jealous  hostility  toward  the  rapid  extension 
of  the  American  settlements  into  the  territory  occufaed  by 
the  southern  tribes.  As  they  could  not  occupy  it  themaelTes^ 
they  were  anidous  that  it  should  remain  neutHd*  in  the  ex* 
elusive  possession  of  the  savagee.  Foreseeing  a  coUision  be- 
tween the  Federal  government  and  the  native  tribes,  under 
which  the  latter  must  uielt  away,  the  Spanisli  authorities  had 
taken  the  precaution  to  secure  the  alliance  and  friendship  of 
the  Indians  by  lonnal  tre;Lties,  ;inil  1»\  means  of  traders  and 
agents  located  among  them.  By  the  same  means  they  exert- 
ed a  secret  influence  upon  them  in  favor  of  the  Spanish  mon- 
archy, while  they  encouraged  them  to  resist  the  encroachments 
of  the  whites  on  the  east  and  north. 

In  this  manner  hostilities  had  been  instigated  by  the  Spaih 
iards  against  the  settlements  on  Cumberland  and  Hdalon  Riv>- 
ers  for  more  than  two  years  past,  until  the  territory  was  nec- 
essarily placed  in  a  defensive  attitude,  and  troops  were  ad* 
vanced  toward  the  Indian  country  for  the  protection  of  the 
inhabitants  from  surprise  and  massacre.  The  Indinns  resnrtcd 
to  their  usual  mode  of  openiuous,  harassmg  the  exposed  pop- 
ulation by  sudden  incursions  of  their  scalping-parties.  But 
it  was  not  long  before  the  whole  nation  was  in  arms  Ibi  the 
entire  destruction  of  the  advanced  settlers. 

At  length,  in  September,  1792,  Grovemor  Blount  received 
certain  intelligence  of  the  intrigues  of  the  Spanish  authorities 
in  Louisiana  and  Florida.  This  intelligence  was  conveyed  by 
Richard  Finnelson,  a  half-breed  Cherol^ee  Indtant  and  Joseph 
Deraque,  a  Canadian  half-breed,  who  had  been  sent  by  the 
Governor  of  Louisiana  as  agents  and  bearers  of  dispatches  to 
the  Indian  tribes.    These  men,  having  been  weU  paid  by  the 
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Spanish  agents  for  dischargmg  their  duties  as  emissaries,  and 
seeing  the  iminin«it  danger  which  might  suddenly  overwhelm 
the  settlements  on  the  Cumberland  River,  resolved  to  convey 

to  them  due  notice  of  their  danger.  Therefore,  while  in  the 
Indian  country,  liuJ  seeing  the  savages  prepared  fui  the  sudden 
destruction  of  the  white  inhabitants,  they  desired  and  ur;red 
the  Indians  to  defer  their  expedition  for  ten  days,  until  tiiey 
could  return  from  Knoxville,  nllpfring  that  the  Spanish  in- 
tendant  had  required  them  to  convey  letters  to  a  friend  of  his 
in  that  town  before  war  should  be  commenced.  Instead  of 
returning  to  the  Indians,  they  communicated  to  Governor  Blount 
the  facts  which  had  transpired  in  the  Creek  nation. 

By  this  information,  it  appeared  that  it  was  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernor at  New  Orleans,  the  Baron  de  Carondelet,  and  Don 
CFNeil,  governor  of  Florida  at  Pensacola,  who  had  been  insti- 
gating the  southern  Indians  to  hostilities  against  the  United 
States.  Agents  had  been  sent  to  the  Choet&s,  Chickas&s, 
Creeks,  and  Cherokees,  to  distribute  among  them  presents,  and 
to  encourage  them  to  resist  the  advance  of  the  white  popu- 
lation into  the  Cumberland  country,  ami  to  assure  them  of  the 
aid  of  the  Kin?  Spain,  who  would  see  justice  ihmc  to  them 
in  case  of  a  war  with  the  United  States  ;  that  he  w()ul<l  supply 
them  with  ammunition  and  arms  to  carry  on  the  war ;  and  they 
were  instructed  to  urge  the  Indians  to  strike  now! that  now  was 
the  (tme,  while  the  United  States  were  engaged  with  the  Shaw- 
anese  and  other  northern  tribes,  unless  the  Americans  would 
agree  to  give  up  and  withdraw  from  the  lands  on  the  Cumber- 
land and  Oconee  Rivers. 

It  also  appeared  that  Alexander  MHsrillivray  had  been  on  a 
visit  to  New  Orleans,  !n  consequence  of  a  specia]  invitation 
from  the  Spanish  governor,  upon  matters  of  importance. 

It  also  appeared  tfiiit  a  half-breed  Creek,  by  the  name  of 
Bowles,  had  returned  from  England  or  some  of  the  British 
West  India  Islands,  and  that  he  was  exerting  his  influence 
among  the  Creeks,  encouraging  them  to  war  against  the  United 
States,  and  assuring  them  that  botli  England  and  Spain  were 
ready  to  aid  them  in  the  undertaking.  These  emissaries,  more* 
ever,  declared  that  they  had  seen  six  hundred  Indian  warriors, 
armed  and  painted  black,  holding  their  war-dances  preparato* 
ry  to  an  invasion  of  the  American  settlements. 

[A.D.  n9a]   Thus  was  the  Cherokee  nation  and  the 
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Creeks  ibr  nearly  three  years  wavering  between  war  and  peace, 
closely  observing  the  progress  of  events  in  the  Indian  war 
north  of  the  Ohio.  Had  General  Wayne  been  as  unlbrtonate 
as  his  predecessors,  in  all  probability  the  southern  Indians,  from 

the  banks  of  the  Savannah  to  the  Mississijtpi,  would  have  been 
united  in  one  general  league  witli  those  of  the  north,  under 
the  auspices  of  English  and  Spanish  diplomacy.  But  the  suc- 
cesses of  General  Wayne  during  the  years  1793  and  1794,  and 
his  impetuous  and  vigilant  charat  toi ,  struck  terror  into  the  sav- 
age warriors,  and  dispelled  all  intentions  of  a  general  leagoe. 

[A.D.  1 794.]  The  Cherokees  at  length  evinced  a  willingnen 
to  treat  with  the  Federal  govemmentt  and  sent  a  deputation  of 
thirteen  chiefi  to  Philadelphia,  authorized  to  enter  into  treaty 
stipulations  Ibr  the  Cherokee  nation.  On  the  20th  of  June^ 
1794,  a  treaty  was  concluded  and  signed  in  Philadelphia ;  in 
which,  for  an  additional  annuity,  the  chiefs  stipulated  to  ratify 
and  confirm  llie  treaty  of  Holston,  made  m  1791,  and  also  the 
treaty  of  Hopewell,  made  in  1785.* 

During  the  latter  months  of  this  year,  several  treaties  were 
concluded  with  the  northwestern  tribes  by  Timothy  Pickering, 
acting  as  commissioner  of  the  United  States.  The  first  and 
principal  was  that  with  the  Six  Nations,  at  Canandaigua,in  New 
York»  concluded  and  signed  November  4th»  1794.  The  second 
was  that  with  the  Oneidas,  Tuscaroras,  and  Stockbridges» 
signed  at  Oneida  on  the  2d  of  December  following.  These 
treaties  established  the  boundaries  between  the  white  setde- 
ments  and  the  bidian  territory  within  the  limits  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  secured  the  frontiers  of  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania from  the  hostile  incursions  of  these  warlike  bands. 

[A.D.  1795.]  In  January  following,  General  Wayne  enter- 
ed into  preliminary  articles  of  treaty  with  the  Cluppewas,  Ot- 
tawas,  Potawatamies,  Sauks,  and  Miamis,  on  behalf  of  the 
northwestern  tribes,  for  a  general  treaty  of  peace  and  friend- 
ship^ to  be  holden  by  the  hostile  nations  of  the  West  in  the 
course  of  the  following  summer.  Accordingly,  in  July,  the 
chiefs  and  warriors  of  the  northwestern  tribes  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi had  convened  in  the  vicinity  of  Port  Grreenville.  AHer 
protracted  negotiations  for  more  than  six  weeks*  a  treaty  was 
signed  on  the  Sd  day  of  August,  1795,  by  General  Wayne, 
commissioner  ]  K  inpnteiituiry  of  the  United  States,  and  by  tlie 

*  Amehcw  State  Fa^n,  Indian  4ff«*r*»  ^  U  P*  5^ 
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chiefs  of  the  Ibllowing  twelve  tribes,  to  wit:  the  WyandotSt 
Delawares,  ShawanesOt  OttawAs,  Chippewas,  Potawatanues, 
Miamisi  Eel  Rivers^  Weas,  Kickapoost  FiankeshaSy  and  Ras* 
kaakias/  These  indiaos  remained  on  the  treaty-ground  until 
the  lOth  of  August 

The  Treaty  of  Greenville,  besides  the  usual  stipulations  of 
peace  and  friendship,  ratifies  and  confirms  the  cessions  made 
by  the  treaties  of  I'ort  M'Intosh  and  Fort  Harmar,  as  also  a 
complete  relinquishment  <if  sixteen  square  tracts  in  the  vicinity 
of  tlie  several  military  pnst.s  tin  n  lujhi  ur  claimed  by  the  United 
States,  south  of  the  lakesy  together  with  the  right  of  way  to  and 
hrom  them. 

The  United  States  delivered  to  the  Indians  at  the  treaty,  for 
proper  distribution,  goods  to  the  amount  of  twenty  thousand 
dollars,  and  stipulated  to  pay  annually  forever,  while  the 
treaty  was  observed,  an  annuity  of  nine  thousand  dollars  in 
goods. 

Ever  since  the  decisive  battle  of  the  Maumee  Rapids,  on  the 
90th  of  August,  1794,  the  Indian  tribes  had  been  reduced  to 
great  privation  and  sufTering  by  the  destruction  of  their  towns 

and  the  extensive  fields  of  corn  which  had  lined  the  banks  of 
the  All  Glaizc  ami  .M:Liimce  for  more  than  liUy  miles  above  the 
Rapids.  Throvs  n  Dut  uf  their  villages  and  winter  residences, 
destitute  of  e%^ery  comfort  which  tiie  savage  is  enabled  to  col- 
lect around  him,  and  deprived  of  the  sustenance  which  their 
fertile  fields  were  so  well  calculated  to  yield,  they  were  anx- 
ious for  peace,  and  were  obliged  to  receive  it  at  the  dictation 
of  the  conqueror. 

The  treaty  of  Greenville  is  an  important  epoch  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Indian  wars  upon  the  Oldo  region,  and  closes  the 
long  series  of  hostilities  which  had  been  kept  up  against  the 
western  frontier,  with  but  few  interruptions,  ever  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  French  war  in  the  year  1754. 

*  Amcncau  zt&tQ  Papers,  Indian  AJ[atr$,  voL  i.,  p.  S69. 
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CHAPT£K  IX. 

EXTENSION  OF  THE  FIE8T  WHITE  SETTLEMENTS  ACROSS  THE  OHIO. 
UNTIL  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  INDIAN  WARS. — A.D.  1787  TO  1794. 

'  ArgumerU.—CXaimt  of  Virginia  tsd  oliber  Btatea  to  "  Northwcf  tem  Tenrilocy"  relk- 
qaiihed,  witfi  certain  H4>8crvafion».— "  Connecticit  R serve."— Virgini*  military 
District.—"  Northweftern  Territory"  laid  off  by  Orduumoe  of  1787.— Territorial  Gov- 
eminent  provided.— Partial  Occapatioii  by  United  SUitet.— Finrl  Bettlemwit  m  Ae 
MneUngniiw— Pntnainrf  (kSaajt  fimn  CanneoticQt,  srIvm  at  Fort  Harmar  April  I7tfa. 
1788.— Character  of  the  ColoaiBts.— Second  Colony  arrivea  Jnly  !2d.— Celcbmtiao  of 
4th  of  July  in  the  WildcmesB.— Finit  Ch-rtrvman,  Daniel  Bton-  —Governor  St  Clair 
and  territorial  Officera  arrive. — Territurial  Govenunent  orgaiuxed. — "Waahinstoo 
Covatf*  laid  oR— Anivel  of  SiBigniite.>— (7<m»|nui  Mm1mt,—0tM«mtaA»  fbrawd  at 
Belpre  and  Newbeny.— Emigntfoo  to  KentQcky.— Miami  SeOlementa.— Symmef't 
Pun  hn.se  on  the  Miami.— Settlement  ar  (  "  In-nbia. — Settlement  at  Cincinnati— Fort 
Wa«hington  commenced. — Its  Form  aad  Dimensions. — "  County  of  Hamilton"  orgao> 
ixed. — Squire  M'MUlan. — Colerain  Settlement.— Headqaarters  eataiifished  ai  Vo(( 
WaaUngtOB^KiMK  Coouty"  oifuised^'*  St  Clair  Goon^  oigMtoed.  Pu|ida 
tion  of  SeltfenMOts  on  Moskingum  and  Miaiid  in  1790.— Indian HoattUties  commence;. 
— Dr-fi^nsive  Menptnres  adopted. — Indians  exasperated  at  the  nnmrrcssful  Kxf»«di- 
UOQ  ot  General  Harmar. — DMtmction  of  Settlement  of  Big  Bottom,  Janaaiy  ad,  1791. 
—Attack  on  Wolf  Greek  flatliaawnt^Alitark  on  Colerain  BtnliBn^^atlianial  llaa> 
de  aettles  Manchester,  on  the  Obio.— French  Settlement  at  QaUipalla,  Maidi.  1791. 
— Franrl  nf  the  "Srirtn  fompinv  " — Genera!  riair  also  nn»nc^e««ifi'l  — Tn^iiia 
Audacity  and  HostilitieB  increase. — President  Wnshingtoo  adopts  more  energetic 
Measures  with  llie  ludians. — Indian  Outrages  multiply  in  ITMw — Cinriimali  in  1^8. 
— Ita  Lnportanoe  ta  a  nillla^  IMpftt— Vint  Preabyterian  Pnalor.— Indian  Bortil- 
Itfea  in  1793.— Mutial  Law  paraaaoont— First  Newapaper  in  Northwetteni  Terri 
tory. — Qeneral  Wayne  takes  Command  of  the  Army. — Confidence  restored  to  the 
we«tem  PtKtple. — Tnx>ps  o^uct^ntrate  in  the  Miami  Coontxy. — Advanced  PoiW  e»- 
taUiahed^Iiidlaaa  dalbated  and  ladooed  to  great  Diattwa— SettlcaMBlB  again  Bd> 
▼anee. 

The  territory  lying  nortli  and  west  of  the  Ohio  was  claimed 
partly  by  the  States  of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York, 
and  Virginia.  The  claim  of  the  first  three  states  wns  bnsed 
upon  their  early  royal  charters,  which  led  their  western  bound- 
aries undefined.  Virginia  claimed  under  the  same  title ;  and 
she  also  claimed  under  another  title,  which  was  indisputable, 
the  title  of  conquett.  For  the  amicable  adjustment  of  these 
claims,  each  state  consented  to  relinquish  its  individual  intereet 
to  the  Federal  gOTemment,  for  the  common  use  and  benefit 
of  the  Union,  excepting  two  principal  resenrations,  one  in 
vor  of  Connecticut,  and  another  in  favor  of  Virginia,  for  the 
purpose  of  liquidating  their  respective  liabilities  to  Revolu- 
tionary soldiers.  The  reservation  of  Connecticut  was  laid 
in  the  northeastern  section,  embracing  that  region  of  the 
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present  State  of  Ohio  lying  north  of  latitude  41^  and  west  of  , 
the  PeoDBylTania  line*  It  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Lake 
£rie»  and  was  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  m  length 
from  east  to  west,  and  its  greatest  breadth  from  north  to  south 
was  about  sixty-eight  miles.  The  area  comprised,  by  estimate, 
three  millions  of  acres,  and  was  known  and  designated  as  the 
**  Connecticut  Reserve.** 

Virginia,  m  reliii(|uishing  her  claim,  reserved  the  lauds  lying 
between  the  Scioto  aod  Little  Miami,  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
liquidation  of  the  claims  of  her  JU  volutionary  soldiers.  This 
reservation  was  known  as  the  "  V  irgiuia  Military  District." 
Besides  these  reservations,  Congress  appropriated  a  large 
amount  of  the  lands  to  liquidate  the  claims  oif  Revolutionary 
soldiers  upon  the  Federal  government.  This  resenration  was 
known  as  the  ^  United  States  Military  Districtt"  and  laid  upon 
the  east  side  of  the  Scioto  River.  With  these  resenrationsi 
the  remainder  of  the  tiarritory  was  relinquished  by  the  states 
respectively  to  the  Federal  government,  as  the  property  of  the 
whole  Union*  and  constituting  a  territory  of  the  United  States^ 
to  be  subsequently  organized  into  new  states  when  the  popula* 
tion  should  be  sufficient.* 

[A.D.  1787.]  These  cessions  having  been  completed.  Con- 
gress proceeded  !  >  establish  a  territorial  form  of  govermueut 
for  the  whole  territory,  until  the  increase  of  population  should 
entitle  them  to  state  govern  men ts.  The  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  was  formaiiy  extended  over  this  extensive  re- 
gion, under  the  provisions  of  an  ordinance  of  Congress  approved 
July  Idthf  1787,  This  ordinance  provided  for  the  subsequent 
division  of  the  territory  into  not  less  than  three  and  not  more 
than  five  states,  agreeably  to  the  stipulations  of  the  compact  ^ 
with  Virginia,  as  a  conditicm  of  cession.  . 

The  following  articles  in  the  ordinance  were  ^  to  remain  for* 
ever  unalterable,  unless  by  common  consent:" 

No  person  shall  ever  be  molested  on  account  of  his  mode 
of  worship  or  religious  sentiments. 

**No  law  shall  be  passed  that  shall  in  any  manner  whale ^-er 
interfere  with  or  afiect  private  interests  or  engagements,  bona 
fide,  and  without  fraud,  previously  formed. 

*  « 

*  The  relinqaiihmeDt  by  l^o  Legislatures  of  U>e  leveraJ  states  was  iu  tiie  fuiJowing 
ortvi  UMt  of  Hew  Toik,  Much  lat,  1780;  M  dTViii^ia.  April  23d,  1784:  tfa«l  fif 
MMlohniim  Apfl  IStlH  Vm\  thrt <C  OPMwnli^ml,  %^m^m  MSy  ITSt. 
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**  The  utmost  good  fiiith  shall  always  he  observed  towaid 
the  iDdians.  Their  lands  and  property  shall  never  he  taken 
from  them  without  their  consent,  unless  in  jost  and  lawfrd  wars 

authorized  by  Congress. 

**No  tax  shall  be  imposed  on  lands  the  property  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  and  in  no  case  shall  non-resident  proprietors  be 
taxed  hif^'her  tlian  resident. 

•*Thero  sluill  be  Ibrmed  in  the  said  territory  not  less  tlian 
three  nor  more  than  five  states.  And  the  boundaries  of  the 
states,  as  soon  as  Virginia  shall  alter  her  act  of  cession,  and 
consent  to  the  same,  shall  become  fixed  and  established. 

There  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  in 
the  said  territory,  otherwise  than  in  the  punishment  of  crimes, 
whereof  the  pi^y  shall  have  been  duly  convicted ;  provided 
always  that  any  person  escaping  into  the  same,  from  whom 
labor  or  service  is  lawfully  claimed  m  any  of  the  original  states, 
such  fugitive  may  be  lawiully  reclaimed  and  conveyed  to  the 
person  claiminir  Ins  ur  lier  labor  in  service,  as  aforesaid." 

The  territory  wa.s  designated  in  tiie  ordinance  as  the  "  North- 
western Territory,"  and  comprised  all  the  posse*:s!uns  of  the 
United  States  northwest  oi'  the  Ohio  River.  The  form  of  gov- 
ernment prescribed  by  the  ordinance  consisted  of  two  grades 
of  territorial  government  prior  to  the  assumption  of  an  inde* 
pendent  state  government. 

The  firMt  grade  of  territorial  dependence  was  to  continue 
until  the  aggregate  number  of  free  white  males  over  twenty- 
one  years  should  aniount  to  five  thousand.  During  this  period 
the  jurisdiction  was  confided  to  a  governor,  appointed  for  three 
years,  a  secretary,  appointed  for  four  years,  and  three  superior 
judges,  appointed  for  four  years. 

Each  judge  is  required  to  hold  two  terms  uf  the  Superior 
Court  in  his  district  every  year,  with  the  jurisdiction  of  a  supe- 
rior and  appellate  court.  The  three  judges,  or  a  majority  of 
them,  constitute  the  bupreme  Territorial  C!ourt,  which  is  re- 
quired to  meet  once  every  year. 

The  governor,  by  the  ordinance,  is  invested  with  authority 
as  commander-in-chief  of  the  militia,  and  appoints  and  com- 
missions all  officers  in  the  same  below  the  rank  of  general ;  he 
appoints  and  commissions  all  magistrates  and  civil  officers  for 
the  preservation  of  tiie  peace  $  and,  with  the  advice  and  con- 
currence of  the  judges,  or  a  majority  of  them,  **  he  shall  adopt 
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and  publish  such  laws  of  the  original  states^  civil  and  criminal, 
as  may  be  necessary  and  best  adapted  to  the  drcamstances  of 
the  district,  and  report  them  to  Congress  from  time  to  time" 

for  thfcir  approbation.    •*  He  shall  lay  off  (:ounties,aiid  organize 
such  inferior  courts"  as  he  may  deem  requisite. 

**Tiie  secretary  of  llie  territory  shaii  keep  and  preserve  tiie 
acts  and  laws,  and  the  public  records  of  the  territory,  and  the 
records  of  the  governor  in  the  executive  department,  and  traas- 
mit  authentic  copies  of  such  acts  and  proceedings  every  six 
months  to  the  secretary  of  Congress.**  In  the  absence  of  the  . 
govemort  he  shall  exercise  the  authority  and  perform  the  duties 
of  that  officer* 

The  second  grade  provides  for  the  election  of  a  Legislative 
Assembly  and  a  Legislative  Council,  which,  with  the  concur- 

reiice  of  thu  governor,  shall  enact  all  laws  and  regulations  nec- 
essary for  the  administration  ol  justice. 

The  Legislative  Assembly  coriMsla  of  reprt^entatives  elected 
by  the  legal  voters  in  the  proportion  of  one  representative  to 
every  five  hundred  free  white  males  over  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years.  The  representatives,  when  duly  elected,  shall  have 
aothority  to  elect  and  nominate  to  Congress  ten  persons,  from 
whom  Congress  shall  select  and  appoint  five  as  a  Legislative 
Council,  of  whom  any  three  shall  be  a  quorum. 

The  Legislative  Assembly  and  the  Legislative  Council,  duly 
organized  in  co-operation  with  the  governor,  shall  constitute 
the  General  Assembly,  under  the  second  grade  of  territorial  , 
government.  The  General  Assembly  shall  be  vested  with  all 
legi^slativp  powers  lor  the  good  government  of  the  territory, 
and  enact  such  laws  as  they  may  deem  expedient,  not  repug- 
nant to  the  laws  and  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  No 
act  of  the  Legislature  shall  have  the  force  and  sanction  of  law 
until  it  has  received  the  signature  of  the  governor,  who  shall 
have  power  to  convene,  prorogue,  or  dissolve  the  General  As* 
sembly  when,  in  his  opinion,  it  may  be  expedient. 

The  Legislative  Assembly,  or  House  of  Representatives, 
so  soon  as  regularly  organized,  have  power  to  elect  a  dele- 
gate to  Congress,  who  shall  iiave  the  right  to  speak,  but  not  to 
vote. 

The  second  grade  of  government  was  to  contmue  until  the 
whole  population  increased  to  sixty  thousand  souls ;  at  which 
fime  the  people^  expressing  their  wishes  through  the  General 
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Assembly,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  right  of  an  independent 
state  governmeat,  under  the  authority  and  approbation  of 

Congress. 

.  The  Muskingum  Settlement, — In  the  mean  time,  colonies  were 
organizing  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  for  the  establishmeat  of 
the  first  Anglo-American  settlements  within  the  Northwestern 
I'erritory.  Congress  had  already  entered  into  arrangements 
with  Manasseh  Cutler  and  Windirop  Sargent,  agents  of  the 

Ohio  Companyp"  for  the  sale  of  large  bodies  of  land,  to  be 
located  on  the  west  side  of  the  Ohio,  between  the  Muskingum 
and  the  Hockhocking  Rivers.  The  purchase  was  made  at 
one  dollar  per  acre,  payable  in  land  scrip  and  other  evidences 
of  debt  fur  Revolutioiiary  services,* 

Tlie  company  found  no  difficulty  in  procurincr  emiirrants  for 
their  contemplated  colony.  Besides  the  proprietors,  forty- 
seven  in  number,  there  were  hundreds  of  Revolutionary  sol- 
diers and  officers  who  were  ready  to  embark  for  the  West,  to 
secure  a  penmment  home  and  to  retrieve  their  exhausted  for* 
tunes. 

Yet  the  whole  region  west  of  the  Ohio  was  in  the  occupancy 
of  Indian  tribes,  who  were  jealous  of  the  advance  of  the 
white  population.  Although,  by  treaties  made  after*  the  close 
of  the  Revolutionary  war,  they  had  ceded  large  bodies  of  lands 
in  this  region,  yet  they  still  maintained  a  hostile  attitude,  and 
refused  to  permit  the  whites  to  occupy  the  lands  ceded  by  for- 
mer treaties.  The  only  occupancy  west  of  the  Ohio  was  tliat 
of  two  military  posts,  Fort  M'Intosh,  a.t  the  mouth  of  Big  Bea- 
ver, and  Fort  Harniar,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum. 

Such  were  the  inducements  for  the  New  England  immi- 
grants. Yet  in  the  autumn  of  1787,  General  Rufus  Putnam, 
a  son  of  the  brave  General  Israel  Putnam,  and  an  enterprising 
pioneer,  had  already  advanced  with  a  colony  of  forty-seven 
persons  upon  the  Youghiogeny,  to  commence  the  first  settle- 
ment of  the  "Northwestern  Territory.*  For  neariy  eight 
weeks  they  had  toiled  with  their  families  across  the  mountains, 

*  Tlw*'01ibOQni|Nniy'wM  tinned  lijminiii^^ 

olationary  army,  who  resolved  to  emigrato  to  the  West  to  retrieve  dieir  exhaattcd  foT' 
tones  in  a  new  ooontay.  Many  of  them  harl  lost  their  [mipcrty  and  estates  (liiriiu:  th« 
troubles  and  disasters  of  the  lievolation,  and  were  uow  advanced  in  life  and  involved 
In  Mi  wlkh  thnr  neau  wwe  iataOeteiife  to  aaditrg*.  'TMr  intMMt  IntiM  in. 
CMmdiV  Vtfaw  cf  fhdr  landi  promised  thorn  tho  means  of  discharging  their  'mfliritit 
and  femring  a  C(Vipctence  for  their  fnmilics.  Mnt.y  «>f  dmilukld  IngVClaioiB  IgtlMt 
the  govenuaent,  which  they  c&aiti  obtain  no  other  way. 
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and  through  the  rugged  frontier  couatry  of  PennsylTania,  be^ 
fore  they  reached  <*Simrel'8  Ferry/'  on  the  Yough.  The 
severities  of  a  western  winter,  in  a  wildemess  region,  for- 
bade them  to  proceed  beyond  that  point,  and  the  colony  re- 
mained upon  the  Yough  until  leiuining  spring. 

During  the  winter  they  were  diligent  in  preparing  to  reach 
their  new  homes  on  the  Muskingum.  A  large  covered  barge, 
made  bullet-proof  against  the  Indian  riile,  was  built  by  Jona- 
than DevoUt  the  first  ship-builder  on  the  Monongahela  and 
Ohio  Rivers.  In  remembrance  of  their  pilgrim  ancestors^  it 
was  called  the  May  Flower  ;**  it  was  ^eli  adapted  to  trans- 
port the  faniiUes  and  their  colonial  efiects  to  their  ultimate 
destination*  and  to  serve  as  a  floating  residence  while  more 
permanent  ones  were  erecting  on  land.* 

[A.D.  1788.]   Toward  the  last  of  March  the  •*  May  Flowei^ 
was  freighted  with  the  new  colony  at  Simrel's  Ferry,  on  the 
Yough.    The  colony,  composed  chiefly  of  officers  and  soldiers 
of  the  Revolutionary  army,  proceeded  on  their  voyage  by  way 
of  Fort  Pitt  and  the  Oiuo.    Early  in  April  they  arrived  in  the 
mouth  of  the  Muskingum,  and  on  the  7th  of  April  the  agents 
of  the  Ohio  Company  formally  took  possession  of  their  pur- 
chaecy  by  locating  a  portion  of  the  colony,  under  General  Pat- 
nam*  upon  the  north  bank  of  the  Muskingum,  on  the  point  of 
land  opposite  to  the  military  post  Some  provision  for  their 
reception  had  been  made  in  advance,  and  the  **May  Flower^ 
served  as  a  store-house  until  others  were  supplied.   The  col- 
ony entered  at  once  upon  the  work  of  making  a  permanent 
settlement,  and  erecting  the  necessary  houses  for  their  families. 
Like  the  ancient  Greek  colonies,  and  unlike  some  of  the  Amer- 
ican, the  colniiists  of  Marietta  were  chiefly  men  of  science  and 
refinement,  aud  they  carried  these  advantages  into  the  western 
wilderness. 

On  the  Sd  day  of  July  following,  the  new  colony  received 
an  accession  to  its  numbers,  by  the  arrival  of  forty  persons 
from  Worcester,  Massachusetts.  This  colony  included  Gen- 
eral Edward  Tnpper,  Major  Asa  Cobom,  Major  Nathan  Good* 
ale,  Major  Nathaniel  Gushing,  and  Mr.  Ichabod  Nye,  with 
their  families.  Nine  weeks  had  they  been  toiling  in  the  tedioos 
journey  through  a  rough  frontier  wilderness,  with  their  wag* 
ODS,  cattle,  and  stock  of  every  kind.    Kigiit    eeks"  travel,  with 

*  8m  American  Piooe«r,  vol  i,  p.  »o«  Si. 
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a  regular  encampment  each  nightt  brought  them  to  Wheeling, 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  about  eig|ity  miles  above  the  point 
of  their  ultimate  destination.  After  several  days  of  prepanu 
tiout  they  procured  a  large  Kentucky  fiatrboat,  mto  which  the 
colonists  were  crowded  with  their  personal  efiects»  and  afler 
two  days*  floating  upon  the  current,  they  landed  at  the  whar( 
beside  ihe  May  Flower,"  in  the  mouth  of  ihe  Muskin^'um. 
Here  they  were  welcomed  by  their  joyful  friends  who  had 
preceded  them  into  the  garden  of  the  West  Their  greetings 
and  mutual  confjratulations  had  ii  't  ceased,  when  the  dawn 
of  the  4th  day  of  Jnlv  was  ushered  in  bv  tfie  roar  of  the  artil- 
lery  of  Fort  Harinar,  reminding  them  of  the  glorious  anniver- 
sary of  their  national  independence.  The  whole  colony,  with 
joyful  hearts,  prepared  to  pass  over  to  the  fort,  and  unite  with 
the  troops  in  celebrating  the  joyful  day.  Thus  civilization 
and  patriotism  entered  the  wilderness  together,  emblematic  of 
the  peace  and  harmony  which  have  since  characterized  the 
civil  and  military  powers  of  the  great  West,* 

Nor  had  the  proprietors  and  the  colonists  been  negligent  of 
the  more  benign  inlQuenoes  of  religion.  Already  they  had  en- 
gaged a  pious  and  zealous  young  minister  to  teach,  not  only 
the  principles  of  relii^^ion  and  morality  to  the  adults  and  parents, 
but  likewise  the  ru(iiinents  of  learning  and  the  elements  of  re- 
licrion  to  their  children.  This  was  the  Rev.  Daniel  Story,  from 
Wore  ester.  Massachusetts,  who  came  out  with  the  colonists 
during  the  following  summer.  He  arrived,  and  for  many 
years  continued  to  labor  in  his  vocation  within  the  company's 
claim*  dividing  his  time  between  the  settlements  at  Marietta, 
Belpret  and  Newberry,  and  adhering  to  his  flock  through  pros- 
perity and  adversity  for  fifteen  years.t 

Early  in  July  the  officers  for  the  new  territorial  government 
arrived  at  Marietta  or  Fort  Harmar.  These  were  General 
Arthur  St  Clair,  governor,  Winthrop  Sargent,  secretary,  and 
three  judges  for  the  executive  council,  agreeably  to  the  fati 
grade  of  territorial  government 

A  few  days  after  their  arrival,  the  governor  published  his 
commission,  and  those  of  his  executive  council,  and  also  the 
ordinance  of  Congress  under  which  iliey  exercised  their  au- 
thority. A  public  meeting  of  the  spttl(»is  and  others  was 
called,  when  the  governor  made  an  address  to  the  people,  in 

*  8e«  Ametkn  Fknetr,  vol  i.,  p.  M.  t  Uitm,  tcL  i.,  Bt-sa 
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which  he  explained  to  them  the  new  fbitn  of  goTemment,  to 
which  he  asked  their  cordial  support  and  hearty  co-operation. 

On  the  26th  of  July  the  governor  called  together  his  coun- 
cil, and  proceeded  lo  organize  the  civil  and  military  depart- 
ments  of  the  new  p-overnment.  The  whole  rountry  north  of 
the  Ohio  River,  and  between  the  Muskingum  and  the  Hock- 
hocking  Rivers,  was  designated  as  the  **  county  of  Washing- 
ton," in  honor  of  the  first  President  of  the  United  States. 
Marietta  was  declared  the  seat  of  justice  for  this  county. 

In  the  mean  time»  it  was  evidoit,  from  the  hostile  bearing 
of  the  Indian  tribes*  that  the  colony  could  not  expect  perfect 
sscnrity  in  the  midst  of  their  savage  neighbors.  Prudence 
dictated  a  timely  preparation  for  any  danger  which  might 
threaten  in  this  quarter.  It  was  resolved  to  convert  the  block- 
house and  other  buildings  into  a  regular  sluckade,  or  fortified 
station.  Under  the  direction  and  superintendence  of  General 
Rufus  Putnam,  the  work  was  coniiuenced  on  a  plan  adapted 
to  the  security  of  the  colony.  Tlie  work  progressed  reguiariy 
until  the  close  of  the  following  year»  when  it  was  fully  com- 
pleted. 

The  waUs  of  the  main  buildings  formed  a  regular  parallel- 
ogram of  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  on  each  side.  Each 
comer  was  protected  subsequently,  in  1791,  by  a  ntxoog  pro- 
jecting block-house»  twenty  feet  square  in  the  lower  story,  and 
twenty-four  feet  in  the  upper.  Each  block-house  was  sur- 
mounted by  a  tower,  or  sentry-box,  bullet-proof ;  and  the  cur- 
tains, or  sides  of  the  parallelogram,  were  protected  by  a  range 
of  sharpened  pickets,  inclining  outward,  Tlie  whole  w;i5?  mir- 
rounded  by  a  str<jng  palisade  ten  feet  high,  and  securely -plant- 
ed in  the  ground,  beyond  which  was  a  ranee*  oi  abattis. 

The  buildings  were  constructed  of  whip-sawed  timbers  four 
inches  thick,  and  neatly  dove-tailed  at  the  comers,  two  stories 
high,  and  covered  with  good  shingle  roofs.  The  rooms  were 
large  and  commodious,  provided  with  good  fireplaces  and  brick 
chimneys. 

A.  guarded  gateway  on  the  west  and  south  front  gave  ad- 
mission and  exit  to  the  mmates ;  and  over  the  gateway,  facing 
the  Muskingum  on  the  south,  was  a  large  room,  surmounted 
with  a  belfry,  in  which  was  suspended  the  church-going  bell. 

Tilt;  \v)iole  range  of  buildinirs  was  amply  supplied  with  port- 
holes ibr  defensive  firing,    buch  is  the  outline  of  the  first  reg- 
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ttlar  station  northwest  of  the  Ohio,  known  as  the  "  Campus 

Its  bastions  and  towers,  all  white-washed  and  glistening  in 
the  sun,  reminded  the  beholder  at  a  distance  of  some  ancient 
feudiil  tower,  with  its  imposing  battlements,  rising  as  if  by  magic 
in  the  western  w  ildt-rness.* 

Thus  hei^an  tlie  first  settlement  and  the  first  regular  town 
west  of  the  Ohio  River,  and  the  first  made  by  white  men  in  the 
present  State  of  Ohio,  which  now  contains,  after  a  lapse  of  half 
a  century,  a  population  of  more  than  one  million  of  civilized 
people. 

The  militia  were  organized  in  three  companies,  with  three 
captains,  three  lieutenants,  and  three  ensigns.  Three  justices 
of  the  peace  were  also  appointed,  and  duly  commissioned ;  also, 
a  probate  court,  and  clerk.   A  court  of  quarter  sessions  was 

also  organized,  with  three  associate  justices,  having  jurisdiction 

over  common  pleas,  and  authority  to  sit  as  a  court  of  quarter 
sessions,  with  a  sheriff,  duly  commissioned  for  the  county.f 

In  the  mean  time,  the  plan  uf  a  regular  town  was  laid  off  on 
the  bank  of  thi^  Ohio,  above  the  mouth  of  the  Muskmgum,  to 
which  was  given  the  name  of  Marietta,  in  honor  of  the  unfor- 
tunate French  queen  Marie  Antoinette. 

During  the  summer  and  autumn  the  settlements  in  Washing- 
ton county  increased  by  the  arrival  of  numerous  emigrants 
from  east  of  the  mountams,  as  well  as  from  Western  Virginia 
and  Pennsylvania.  Early  in  the  autumn  Marietta  received  an 
accession  of  twenty  families,  including  those  of  several  of  the 
proprietors  of  the  Muskingum  purchase.  In  December  an  ad- 
ditional  colony  from  Connecticut  arrived  by  way  of  the  Yough 
and  Pittsburgh.  (5ther  accessions  were  received  from  the  East 
during  the  following  spring  and  summer. 

*  See  Amerietn  PioMer,  voL  i,     S9,  84. 

f  Tt  mii:1)t  be  inlerostiog  to  some  rcadeni  to  have  tho  nnmrq  nf  thf  inr^iviflnnli  who 
constituted  the  finit  civil  and  military  organisation  in  the  Nurtltwestcra  Terhtuy. 
They  are  as  foUowi : 

1.  Militia.   CajitatM^N«diaiii«l  OoihjQg^  NUImb  GMdak  GhnlM  Koowkt. 

Lieutenant*.— QeoT^e  Ingcrgol,  WaatoB  Ctiej,  Bima«l  ^MkaaM,  Kntignt  imam 

Backus,  Joteph  Lincohi,  Arnold  Colt. 

8.  Civil  Authobities.  Jtuttee*  of  Peace.  —  iiafus  Patnam,  Beojamin  Tapper, 
WiMlirop  8«rs«it  Prviate  Cevrl^Eiifes  Pvteam.  judg^t  BMam  J.  Utigf,  €kHk. 

{^Utrter  Sensmnt. — ArchibaM  Casey*  ItMC  Pierce,  Hiomas  LoKdlpSt^nK/wlMtt  ;  B«- 

tom  J.  Meisrs  rlrrk.  Sheriff. — Ebeneser  Rpmat  The  Supreme  Court,  rompos'«fj  of 
the  Territorial  Judges. — Samael  Hoiden  Faraona.  Jamea  Mitchell  VarDom,  and  John 
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Tho  first  civil  court  ever  held  in  the  Northwef  tern  Territory 
oooveDed  on  the  2d  day  of  September,  1786 :  it  was  the  ^  Court 
of  Common  Pleas*  held  in  the  hall  of  the  Campus  Martius, 

with  Rutus  pLitiKnn  And  Benjamin  Tupper  presiding  justices. 

The  opening  <>t  tliis  rf)nrt  in  the  remote  wilderness  was  at- 
tended with  an  inqtDsing  ceremony,  for  the  lirst  time  seen  in 
the  West.  The  governor  and  judges  of  the  territory  having 
collated*  examined,  and  adopted  such  of  the  statutes  of  the 
states  as  were  deemed  appropriate  to  the  condition  of  the  new 
eoloiiy,  proceeded  to  assert  the  supremacy  of  the  laws  by  the 
CTgaxiization  of  a  regular  court 

A  procession  was  fo/med  on  the  point  near  the  residence  of 
the  citizens ;  the  sberiC  with  a  drawn  sword*  in  advance,  fol- 
lowed by  the  citizens,  officers  of  the  garrison  at  Fort  Harmar, 
the  members  of  the  bar,  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the 
governor  and  a  clergy  tnatu  with  the  judj^es  of  the  newly-organ- 
ized Court  of  Common  Pleas,  in  tl  ir  <jr(ier  iiie  \  ;u  e  named. 

Arriving  at  the  hall  of  the  Campus  Martius,  the  whole  pro- 
cession was  countermarched  into  it»  and  the  judges  Putnam 
and  Tupper  took  their  seats  on  the  bench;  the  audience  was 
aeatedf  and*  after  the  divine  benediction  was  invpked  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Cutler,  the  high  sherifi^  Ebenezer  Sproat,  advanced 
to  the  door,  and  proclaimed  aloud,  '^Oyesl  Oyes  I  a  court  is 
opened  for  the  adnunistration  of  even-handed  justice  to  the 
poor  and  the  rich,  to  the  guilty  and  the  innocent,  without  re- 
spect of  persons  ;  none  to  be  punished  without  a  ti  lai  by  their 
peers,  and  in  pursuance  of  the  laws  and  evidence  in  the  case." 

Besides  the  crowd  of  emii^rants  and  settlers,  there  were 
present  to  witness  the  ceremonies  hundreds  of  Indians,  who 
bad  their  encampment  in  the  vicinity,  for  the  purpose  of  enter- 
ing  into  a  treaty  with  the  Federal  government 

The  population  contudued  to  increase  by  the  arrival  of  emi- 
grants during  the  antumn  and  winter,  and  by  other  colonies 
which  anriTed  subsequently. 

In  the  spring  following,  it  had  been  determined  to  make  other 
lettlements  on  the  Ohio  below  the  Muskingum,  and  Greneral 
Putnam,  wilh  a  iiumber  of  families,  descended  the  river  to  a 
beautiful  level  tract  ainMit  twelve  miles  below  Marietta ;  and 
on  the  11th  day  of  April,  1789,  he  commenced  a  new  settle- 
ment near  a  natural  meadow,  and  called  it  Belpre.*   The  setp 
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tiers  here  were  intelUgent  and  hardy  men ;  foremost  among 
them  was  Nathan  Goodale,  an  enterprising  officer  of  the  Rev- 
olutionary army.  These  colonists  proceeded  to  erect  a  block- 
house and  the  ordinary  family  residences.    Subsequently,  a 

stockade  was  added,  to  secure  them  from  Indian  outrage,  aod 
the  station  assumed  the  naiiie  of  "  Farmer's  Castle." 

Shortly  afterward,  a  small  colony  was  located  ten  miles  be- 
low, upon  the  bank  of  the  Ohio,  and  ro reived  the  name  ol  ?s  u  w- 
berry.  This  settlement  also  augmented  its  population  durmg 
the  fall  and  winter,  and  subsequently  was  compelled  to  erect  a 
block-house  for  protection  against  the  Indians. 

Such  were  the  settlements  comprised  in  the  first  New  £ng* 
land  colony  on  the  Ohio,  mduded  within  the  limits  of  the  first 
county  of  Washington. 

Miami  Settlement — At  the  same  time  that  the  settlement  was 
made  at  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum,  a  colony  was  on  the 
route  to  the  West  for  the  settlement  of  the  Miami  country. 
Arriving  at  the  Monon,G:ahela  late  in  the  autumn,  they  de- 
scended to  Limestone,  where  most  of  them  remained  during 
the  winter. 

Soon  after  the  purchase  by  the  Ohio  Company,  Judge  John 
Cleve§  Symmes,  of  New  Jersey,  had  purchased  of  the  govern- 
ment six  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land,  to  be  located  between 
the  Great  and  Little' Miami  Rivers.  The  value  of  the  govern^ 
ment  scrip  having  advanced  since  the  purchase  of  the  former 
company,  Judge  Symmes  stipulated  to  pay  sixty  cents  per  acre 
iu  military  warrants,  and  iu  other  evidences  ui  debt  against  tlie 
United  States.* 

During  the  winter  of  1788-89,  arrangements  were  made  at 
Limestone  for  locatmg  the  colony  early  in  the  following  spring. 
Large  portions  of  land  were  sold  and  distributed  in  smaller 
tracts  to  private  companies  and  individuals,  for  the  purpose  of 
opening  the  settlements  at  different  points  between  the  Little 
Miami  and  the  North  Bend  of  the  Ohio,  twenty-three  miles 
below. 

The  first  purchase  from  Symmes  was  made  by  Major  Ben- 
jamin Stites,  from  the  Monongahela.   This  purchase  comprised 

ten  thousand  acres  immediately  helow  the  Little  Miami  River. 
The  culuiiy  for  its  settlement  was  already  on  the  river  from 
Brownsville. 
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Tho  first  portion  of  Major  Stites's  colony  embraced  soma 
twenty  femilies,  originally  from  New  York  and  New  Jersey, 
who  adyanced  from  Limestone  late  in  the  autumn,  and  com- 
menced a  settlement  three  miles  below  tlie  Little  Miami  about 
the  16th  of  November,  1788,  upon  the  north  bank  of  the  Ohio. 
This  little  colony  comprised  some  of  the  most  intelligent  of  all 
the  ear]  \  eiiuLM  ;uits  to  the  Miami  c<  >uiitr  \ .  Among  them  were 
Colonei  Spencer,  Major  Gano,  Judge  Gotorth,  Francis  Duniavy, 
Major  Kibby,  John  Smith,  and  Colonel  Brown,  all  men  of  en- 
terprise and  wortbt  who  have  left  numerous  descendants  to 
perpetuate  their  names. 

A  few  houses  or  log  cabins  were  erected,  for  dwellings,  a 
block-house  ibr  protection  against  Indian  hostility,  and  such 
other  out^buildings  as  were  necessary  to  a  permanent  settle- 
ment Major  Stites  then  proceeded  to  lay  off  a  town  in  the 
woods,  which  he  called  Columbia,  in  honor  of  his  country.* 

Thus,  about  the  close  of  the  year  1788,  commenced  the  first 
settlement  in  the  Miami  counlry,  about  six  months  after  the 
first  on  the  Muskingum. 

The  next  purchase  was  made  by  Mathias  Denham,  of  New 
Jersey,  comprising  a  large  body  of  lands  immediately  adjoining, 
and  west  of  the  former  purchase.  Denham  lost  no  time  in 
making  preparations  to  enter  upon  his  settlement.  Forming  a 
partnership  with  Robert  Patterson  and  John  Filsom,  a  surveyor, 
both  of  Lexington,  Kentucky,  he  engaged  .the  latter  tosunrey 
and  lay  off  the  plan  of  a  town  immediately  opposite  the  mouth 
of  Licldng  River,  and  to  superintend  the  sale  of  the  lots,  while 
himself  and  Patterson  returned  to  Limestone  to  make  arrange- 
ments ftr  the  new  colony. 

Filsom  proceeded  to  survey  the  purchase  of  Denham,  and 
to  establish  the  boundaries  of  the  same  ;  but  after  a  siiort  tour 
he  was  killed  by  Indians,  and  the  survey  of  the  town  for  a  time 
was  delayed. 

[A.D.  1789.]  About  the  first  of  January,  1780,  Israel  Lud- 
low was  employed  to  complete  the  survey  and  to  lay  off  the 
plan  of  the  contemplated  town.  Accordingly,  about  six  weeks 
after  the  first  location  of  the  town  of  Columbia,  Israel  Ludlow 
and  Robert  Patterson  repaired  to  the  site  selected,  and,  in  com- 
pany with  twenty  persons,  1>egan  the  first  settlement  in  Den- 

*  GinoiaMtiblMlfP.  IS.  BanetlTt  Letlen^  p.  IS.  AIm^  Atwttw,  ]».  ISS. 
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barn's  pttTchasOt  alwut  five  milef  Mow  Columbia,  and  oppo* 
site  tho  mouth  of  Licking  River.* 

Three  log  houses  were  erected,  and  other  preparations  were 
made  for  the  reception  of  families  in  the  spring.  The  rite 
was  a  beautiful  wooded  first  bottom,  on  the  immediate  bank 
of  the  Ohio,  about  sixty  feet  above  low- water  mark,  and 
stretched  away  upward  of  three  hundred  yards  iroui  ilie  river, 
where  a  second  bank,  or  terrace,  rose  gently  forty  feet  higher. 
The  second  bottom  extended  back,  gently  declining  to  the  base 
of  the  bluiT,  more  than  half  a  mile  Irom  the  shore.  The  whole 
was  clothed  with  a  heavy  forest ;  on  the  lower  bottom  was 
chiefly  sycamore,  sugar-maple,  and  black  walnut ;  on  the  upper 
terrace  were  chiefly  beech,  oaks,  and  walnut. f  The  comers 
of  streets  were  marked  upon  the  trees  of  the  lower  bottonv 
while  the  comers  of  lots  were  designated  by  stakes  driven  into 
the  ground. 

Thus  commenced  the  second  settlement  and  the  second  town 
In  the  Miami  country.  By  some  freak  of  ftncy,  the  village  as- 
sumed the  name  of**  Losanteville."  But  the  point  was  a  dan- 
gerous one.  Immediately  in  the  line  of  the  old  Indian  war  paiii. 
emigrants  were  not  anxious  to  in:ikc  it  their  residences  ;  hence 
it  received  but  few  accessions  to  its  population  or  houises  until 
near  the  close  of  the  year.  In  June  the  population  was  eleven 
families  and  twenty-four  single  men,  and  the  whole  town  con- 
sisted of  about  twenty  log  cabins. 

The  summer  witnessed  a  continual  line  of  emigration  from 
the  Atlantic  States  to  the  Ohio  River.  Many  of  these,  from  the 
New  England  States,  took  up  their  residence  in  the  Ohio  Com- 
pany's purchase,  near  the  settlements  already  formed  on  the 
Muskingum  and  the  Ofaio^  above  the  Ho<^hocking  River. 
Many  from  New  Jersey  and  Virginia,  desirous  of  joining  the 
settlers  of  the  Miami  country,  were  induced,  by  the  uncertain 
peace  of  the  Indian  tribes,  to  take  up  a  temporary  residence  in 
Kentucky.  Yel  ihe  settlements  of  Colonel  Stites  and  Major 
Denham,  below  the  Little  Miami,  received  several  emigrant 
parties  from  Aew  York  and  New  Jersey. 

About  this  time.  Judge  Symnies,  who  was  indefatigable  m 
settling  his  Iruids,  laid  out  and  commenced  a  town  at  North 
Bend,  sixteen  miles  below  the  last  settlement,  to  whidi  emi« 
grants  were  attracted  until  the  foUowiiig  year,  when  the  exec* 

*  CiBoinMti  in  I9i\  p.  lS-17.  t  8m  Bunuitiri  Lm^a,  p.  tU 
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tion  of  Fort  Washiogtoii  presented  greater  inducements  near 
the  mouth  of  Licking.* 

In  the  mean  time,  these  new  settlements  were  gradually  in- 
creasing, and  attracting;  the  attention  of  the  commander  ol'Fort 
ILinn  ir,  from  their  exposed  situation  and  the  frequent  iiidi- 
catious  oi  approaching  hostihties  by  the  Indians.  Accordingly, 
early  in  the  summer,  Major  Doughty,  a  brave  and  efficient 
officer,  was  detached  from  Fort  Hannar  with  one  iiundred  and 
forty  regular  troops  for  the  protection  of  the  Miami  settlements. 
He  took  up  his  position  on  the  terrace,  or  second  bottom,  just 
above  the  town  of  iiosanteville,  where  he  encamped  his  troops 
until  a  selection  for  a  post  shoukl  have  been  made.  Before  the 
expiration' of  June,  he  decided  to  erect  his  post  opposite  the 
mouth  of  Licking,  upon  a  reservation  of  fifteen  acres  belongmg 
to  the  Federal  govemment  He  immediately  commenced  the 
erection  of  four  block^houses,  as  the  outlines  of  a  stockade,  upon 
the  margin  of  the  terrace  above  the  town.f 

The  body  of  the  new  fort  and  the  outline  of  palisades  were 
soon  iu  a  state  of  perfection,  indicating  a  formidable  military 
postjCompletely  impregnable  to  any  Indian  attack. 

The  |)rincipal  l>nilding  was  a  larL'c  two-story  house,  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  feet  in  length,  constructed  of  hewed  logs,  the 
upper  story  projecting  two  feet  beyond  the  lower,  and  divided 
off  into  apartments  for  the  soldiers,  and  well  provided  with 
port-holes  for  defensive  firing:  the  whole  surrounded  by  an 
incloBure  of  strong  palisades  planted  in  the  ground,  and  flanked 
at  each  corner  by  strong  block-houses  or  bastions,  projecting 
ten  feet  beyond  the  line  of  stockades,  from  which  cannon  could 
be  brought  to  rake  the  walls.  Through  the  middle  of  the  low- 
er story  was  the  principel  entrance,  facing  the  riyer^'and  se- 
cured  by  strong  wooden  doors,  leaving  a  passage  twelve  feet 
wide  and  ten  feet  high.  On  the  north  or  back  side  it  was  se- 
cured by  a  strong  picket  inclosure  surrounding  the  outbuild- 
ings, shops,  and  stables.  The  front  presented  a  fine  esplanade 
eighty  feet  wide,  with  a  glacis  of  thirty  feet  descent.  The 
whole  exterior  was  thoroughly  white-washed,  and  from  a  dis- 
tance presented  a  handsome  and  imposing  appearance.  Around 
it  were  the  beautiful  gardens  of  the  officers,  handsomely  orna* 
mented  with  summer-houses,  and  affording  a  variety  of  vege- 
tables in  great  abundance.   Such  was  Fort  Washington  afler 

*  Boniect^t  Letters,  pu  M-ia  t  Cindnntti  in  1841,  p.  IS. 
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its  completion  in  1790,  and  pntii  afWr  the  treaty  of  Green- 
ville. 

About  the  last  of  December,  1789,  General  Harmar,  with 
three  hundred  regular  troops,  arrived,  and  Fort  Washington 
shortly  afterward  became  the  headquarters  of  the  northwest- 
em  army  and  the  residence  of  the  governor.* 

[A.D.  1790.]  In  the  mean  time,  the  population  in  the  Mia- 
mi settlements  had  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  Governor 
St.  Clair  deemed  it  expedient  to  organize  civil  government 
withuul  kirther  delay.f  In  company  with  the  territorial  judges, 
he  arrived  at  Fort  Washington,  and  early  in  January  loiiowing 
convened  his  executive  council  in  the  adjacent  village,  which 
by  this  time»  through  the  influence  of  some  of  the  officers  in 
the  garrison*  had  assumed  the  name  of  **  Cincinnati/'  With- 
out delay  he  proceeded  to  organize  the  civil  and  military 
departments  of  the  territorial  government  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  Washington  county  had  been  organized  at  Marietta* 
The  whole  country  contiguous  to  the  Ohio,  from  the  Hock- 

•  Oindmutti  la  1841,  p.  1». 

t  Previooj  tu  the  arrival  of  Govemdr  St.  Oair  at  Fort  Waabingtoiw  no  mrfl  gDf<cn> 
ment  existeij  in  this  portion  of  thf  rtmntry,  nv.jl  do  jadicial  tribanel  was  open.  The 
inbabitanta-wero  compelled  to  take  autue  steps  for  their  own  protection  a^aioat  the 
vidont'  and  mipriiMipled.  Tb  liiii  «lbel;  DotiM  was  given  throughout  tiw  HUti/mmtt 
tint  thiara  mMld  be  «  public  meeting  of  tbe  people  next  dey  to  conaalt  what  waa  nee- 
essary  for  thfe  oommoi)  snfcty.  Th«  meeting  convened,  agreeably  to  notice,  ondcr  a 
lari,'o  spreading  tree,  and  waa  oi^aniaed  by  oppointini?  William  M  Millan  chairman, 
aud  a  secretary.  A  code  of  by-laws  waa  formed,  and  tiie  puniabment  fur  certain  of- 
toiet  WM  decreed.  Belbra  e^Joamment,  eveiy  peraoii  praeent  pledged  UawelT  lo 
aid  in  carrying  these  provisions  into  execution  as  tbe  laws  of  thu  settlement.  Will- 
iam M'Millan  was  appointed  judge,  and  Jolm  Liullow  dhcrifT.  Tbe  first  culprit  wns 
Patrick  Grimes,  for  a  petit  larceny.  A  juiy,  sumiuoucd  tor  bis  trial,  the  teatimony  and 
de&iiM  being  beeid,  feond  bin  guilty,  and  Ibe  Jndge  ewaided  to  lam  liuity-iuiie  lari^ 
ei  OD  bio  bwe  back,  which  was  iiiflicted  the  ume  evening.  Some  weeks  afterward 
another  writ  issued  fur  a  rul[)rit,  but  he  escaped  to  tbe  garrison  nm\  rUimed  tbe 
protectioD  of  the  commandant,  who  next  day  sent  to  Judge  M'Millan  an  abusive  DOte ; 
IP  lASA  A  tifmuA  reply  waa  tetaned  by  tbe  judge,  setting  the  oonoMiidoat  at  ddi> 
tnco.  Tbe  luUitefy  pride  of  die  snbaltem  waa  touched,  and  neatt  day  be  diopatdied  a 
Borxeant  nnd  three  men  to  nm -^t  the  judije.  The  judu'c  waa  a  large,  %'ig«iroas  man,  \>os- 
aeased  of  great  activity,  ijittiug  in  bis  cabin,  his  iirst  notice  was  tlie  appearajice  of 
the  aergeant's  guard  at  the  door.  M'Millan  refused  to  be  taken  alive,  and  forbade 
tbem  entering  bia  cabin.  In  the  attenpt  to  aecure  him,  a  fiirioaa  eonteat  enaved,  and 
was  continued  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes.  Tbe  sergeant  and  one  of  tbe  guards 
wero  (iiKubled,  and  the  othor  twn  more  or  iniored  and  pxliausted  in  tbe  struggle. 
Withdrew,  leaving  the  judge  badly  wounded,  but  master  of  bis  own  domiciL  Such 
waa  Oft  tnt  oonflict  between  die  dvil  and  mOitaiy  andiori^iB  Ibe  NorAweoteni  Ter> 
ritory,  and  in  which  tbe  aoprcmacy  of  the  civil  authority  waa  lolly  maintained  by  lb* 
intr<-|>i'!  jodge.  Oovcrrjor  8t.  Clair  tuv^n  afterward  arrived,  and,  in  (in^ani^iTi-jr  the  peg* 
nlar  government,  William  M'Millan  was  not  forgi4ten.  Although  laboring  under  hie 
woiDi4r  bo  waa  appointed  one  of  tbe  Jnatioea  «f  ilie  qBenBn.r-B«nwtt*a  Letters,  p.  80, 
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hocking  River  to  the  Great  Miami,  was  designated  as  the 
*•  coupty  of  Haiiiilton,"  in  honor  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury.' Cinointiati  was  declared  to  be  the  seat  of  justice  for 
this  extensive  county.  On  the  2d  day  of  January  the  governor 
and  executive  committee  completed  the  civil  organization  of 
Hamilton  county,  which,  like  that  of  Washington,  comprised 
three  justices  of  the  peace^  four  captains  of  militia,  four  lieuten- 
ants, and  four  ensigns,  a  court  of  quarter  sessions,  constituted 
of  three  associate  justices,  a  clerk,  and  a  sheriff  The  regular 
meetings  of  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  was  fixed  by  law, 
ordained  and  enacted  January  5th,  to  be  holden  on  the  first 
Tuesdays  in  February,  May,  August,  and  November.* 

Cincinnati,  being  the  seat  of  justice  for  Hamihon  county,  as 
well  as  headquarters  of  tlie  army,  bprran  to  assume  a  de,(rree 
of  importance  unknown  to  similar  towns  which  had  recently 
sprung  up  in  the  wilderness.  It  became  the  center  of  fashion 
and  refinement,  and  soon  attracted  many  persons  of  intelli- 
gence and  enterprise.  Frame  houses  began  td  appear,  and 
daring  the  following  summer  nearly  forty  log  cabins  were 
added  as  the  dwellings  of  so  many  new  families. 

A  new  settlement  was  made  about  this  time  on  the  Great 
Miami,  seventeen  miles  north  from  Cincinnati.  This  was  the 
settlement  of  Colerain,  where  a  number  of  families  united  and 
erected  a  stockade  for  mutual  protection  and  defense.  Such 
was  the  exposed  situation  of  this  advanced  seliiement,  while 
the  incursions  of  the  savages  were  becoming  more  frequent 
and  daring,  that  a  small  detachment  of  United  States  troops, 
under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Kipgsbury,  with  one  piece 
of  artillery,  was  ordered  to  take  post  ii^  the  station  for  its  de- 
fense, f 

Governor  St  Clair  was  ever  active.  No  sooner  had  he 
completed  his  public  duties  in  organizing  the  civil  government 
of  Hamilton  county,  than  he  set  off  for  the  **  Falls  of  the  Ohio," 

*  It  may  be  satisfactory'  to  the  reader  to  have  the  MIBM  tiie  perBOOj  who  ezer- 
died  tlie  first  civil  niui  ::>i:irriry'  autbori^  in  HMBUtOO  COOa^,  tOd  tllO  MOOBCl  iut^M 
State  of  Ohio.    They  aro  as  follows: 

1.  MiLiTiiL  Captain$,—lMnuBl  Ludlow,  Jamei  Fliim,  John  6.  Gano^  and  Qreabam 
Gmfd.  ZMK/enaalid— Fnoeii  Kemedgr*  John  F€ffit»  Loka  FtMtnv  UMi  Brier  Vligiik 
Eruigfu.—Scoit  Traverse,  Epbrafm  Kibby,  Elijah  Stitei ,  and  John  I>anlap. 

2.  Jtt$lices  of  thj!  Peace. — Jacob  Topping:,  Benjamin  Stitei,  and  John  S  Gnno. 

3.  Court  or  Q.darter  Skssions.  AttocxaU  Jtulicet. — William  Gofortli,  WtUiajn 
Wdla,  and  Wafiam  M'liiDaii.  CM^Imel  Lodknr.  JSIert^— John  Brows.— 8ee 
Atwetet^ft  Olikii  p.  IM.  t  BofBettT*  LeHaq,  pb  St. 
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where  be  spent  a  few  days  in  Clarksville,  engaged  in  similar 
duties.  Thence  he  proceeded  by  land  across  the  wilderness, 
one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  by  an  Indian  trace,  to  Vincennesy 
on  the  Wabash.  Here,  with  his  council,  he  proceeded  to  or- 
ganize the  county  of  Knox,  named  in  honor  of  the  Secretary 
<>l  W  ar.  Tlie  limits  of  Knox  county  extended  from  the  Great 
Miami  to  the  Wabasfi,  with  the  Ohio  on  the  south.  Vinceimes 
was  the  seat  of  jusucc.* 

The  governor  proceeded  westward  ;  and  at  Cahokia,  on 
the  Upper  Mississippi,  he  organized  the  county  of  St.  Clair. 
This  county  comprised  all  the  territory  from  the  Wabash  to 
the  Mississippi,  and  southward  to  the  Ohio,  and  was  subdi- 
vided into  three  judicial  districts,  known  as  those  of  Cahokia, 
Prairie  du  Rocher,  and  Kaskaskia.f 

Since  the  first  arrival  on  the  Muskingunit  more  than  two 
years  had  now  elapsed,  and  the  settlements  on  the  Ohio  Com- 
pany's purchase  had  multiplied^  and  the  number  of  immigrants 
upon  each  had  gradually  increased.  The  militia  rolls  in  the 
county  of  Washington  comprised  four  hundred  and  forty-seven 
men  fit  for  militia  duty.  Of  these,  one  hundred  and  three 
were  heads  of  families.  A  few  persons  had  been  cut  off  by 
the  lurking  Indians.  Tlie  total  population  of  Washington 
county  was  about  twenty-five  hundred  souls. 

Since  the  first  arrival  uj)on  the  Miami  purchase.  »  ighteen 
months  had  elapsed  ;  and  between  the  Little  Miami  and  the 
Great  Miami  numerous  settlements  had  already  been  com- 
menced, and  there  had  been  a  rapid  increase  of  settlers  in 
those  first  planted.  The  entire  population  of  Hamilton  county 
was  about  two  thousand  souls  ;  and  the  whole  number  of  men 
upon  the  muster  rolls  fit  for  militia  duty  was  but  little  less 
than  those  of  Washington  county,  besides  the  regular  troops 
in  Fort  Washington.];  But  the  annoyance  and  danger  from 
Indian  hostilities  had  been  also  gradually  increasing,  and  the 
settlers  were  now  compelled  to  protect  themselves  with  more 
care,  and  confine  themselves  within  their  fortified  stations  and 
block-houses.  The  advance  of  the  emigrants  was,  in  fact, 
checked  by  the  determined  opposition  of  the  Indians  and  the 
increasing  danger  of  the  settlers.    Several  of  those  within  six 

*  Botnelt's  Lettera,  p.  48. 

t  Um,  p.'  48.  AImv  WintoiMiam*!  Anmici,  vol  ii,  p.  486. 

I  8m  Atwatac't  Ohio^  p.  187.  AIm^  WiafevibolfauB'i  AoMiei,  voL  IL»  p.  48T. 
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or  eight  miles  of  Fort  Wftshington  had  been  bo  exposed  to  the 
lurking  savages  that  Genera)  Harmar  had  furnished  them  with 
a  few  soldiers  for  their  protection. 

The  Indians  had  from  the  first  indicated  signs  of  a  hostile 
movement.  They  had  loitered  about  the  settlementj,  and  ap- 
peared to  observe  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  defenses. 
They  liad  committed  sundry  depredations  on  the  property  of 
the  settlers.  They  had  waylaid  the  paths  and  traces  which 
led  from  one  settlement  tu  another,  and  several  persons  had 
been  murdered  by  them  near  the  larger  stations.  At  length 
the  murders  became  more  frequent  and  daring.  The  settlers 
dared  not  venture  out  kom  their  inclosures  only  at  the  peril 
of  their  hves.  No  precaution  or  vigilance  was  sufficient  se- 
curity from  the  vengeance  of  the  insidious  foe,  who  lurked  un- 
seen under  every  bush  and  covert  Some  would  insinuate 
themselves  under  the  guise  of  friendship^  to  enable  them  the 
more  securely  to  destroy.  Fugitive  negro  slaves  had  taken  asy- 
lum among  the  savages^  and  were  sometimes  emissaries  of  death. 

Such  became  the  dread  and  apprehension  in  the  settlements 
on  account  of  Iiidmn  and  negro  treachery,  lliLit  the  executive 
council  oi  daiiied  ii  lu  be  a  peoai  offense  for  any  one  to  enter- 
tain any  Indian  or  negro  without  first  reporting  him  to  the 
commandant.  All  male  seliiers  and  immigrants  were  likewise 
required  by  law  to  carry  their  arms  with  them  on  all  occa- 
sions, even  to  public  worship.  When  at  their  daily  work  in 
the  fields  and  about  the  stations,  one  or  more  sentinels  were 
posted  near,  upon  some  stump  or  other  eminence,  to  give  time- 
ly warning  of  any  approach  of  danger. 

For  nearly  twelve  months  the  Federal  government  had  re- 
solved to  invade  the  Indian  country  with  a  strong  military 
force,  and  to  destroy  their  fields  and  bum  their  towns,  in  retal- 
iation for  the  murders  and  depredations  which  had  b^n  com- 
mitted upon  the  whites  on  the  Ohio  for  three  years  past  Dur- 
ing the  year  1790,  active  preparations  had  been  in  operation  for 
concentratiiig  at  Tui  t  Washington  a  sufficient  force  of  regular 
troops  and  militia  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose,  pro- 
vided negotiation  and  overtures  of  peace,  in  the  mean  time, 
should  fail  to  induce  a  suspension  of  their  outrages  upon  the 
settlers.  The  chief  towns  of  the  hostile  Indians  at  that  time 
were  upon  the  great  branches  of  the  Maumee  River,  and  espe- 
cially upon  the  waters  of  the  Au  Glaize. 
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Near  the  close  of  Bummer,  a  large  fy)dy  of  troops  had  been 
aBBomblod  at  the  mouth  of  Licking,  and  in  the  yicinity  of  the 
Miami  River,  north  of  Cincmnati,  for  the  contemplated  ioTa- 
Bion.  Many  of  the  settlers  and  recent  immigrants  connected 
themselves  with  the  army,  which  early  in  October  was  in  mo- 
tion, under  General  Harmar,  for  the  Maumee  towns.  Hope 
gleamed  on  the  new  settlements,  and  foretold  better  days,  with 
exemption  from  Indian  dans^ers.  But,  before  one  month  had 
elapsed,  the  remnant  of  tlie  army  returnpd  to  Fort  Washinj^- 
ton,  if  not  defeated,  certainly  witli  the  loss  of  many  brave  men, 
and  with  little  or  no  injury  to  the  savages,*  who,  highly  exas- 
perated, pursued  and  harassed  the  retreating  army  almost  to 
Fort  Washington. ' 

The  tide  of  immigration  to  the  Ohio  had  been  already  checked, 
and  the  new  settlements  in  the  Northwestern  Territory  were 
greatly  depressed  by  the  unsuccessful  campaign  under  the 
commander-in-chief  The  settlers  became  more  fearful,  and 
the  Indians  became  more  audacious.  They  prowled  secretly 
about  the  statious,  and  even  through  the  streets  of  Cincinnati 
at  night. 

[A.D.  1791.]  The  first  massacre  upon  tlie  Muskingum  was 
on  the  second  day  of  the  year  1791,  and  gave  a  feariiil  imp(»t 
of  future  vengeance* 

This  was  the  destruction  of  the  settlement  at  Big  Bottom,  on 
the  Muskingum*  This  situation  had  been  imprudently  occu- 
pied a  few  months  before,  and  against  the  advice  of  the  more 
experienced,  by  a  party  of  young  men,  who  had  been  delight* 
ed  with  the  beauty  of  the  lands.  The  whole  colony  consisted 
of  about  twenty-five  persons,  including  several  female  heads 
of  families.  They  had  erected  a  block-house  and  several  log 
cabins,  and  seemed  to  enjoy  perfect  impunity  from  Indian  mo- 
lestation. 

On  the  2d  day  of  January  a  party  of  tw«nty-five  Indians  ad- 
vanced  to  the  brow  of  the  eminence  which  overlooks  the  Mus- 
kingum Valley.t  Here  they  concealed  themselves,  patiently 
observing  the  movements  of  the  little  colony  during  the  day, 
m^til  ai^er  the  evening  twilight,  when,  descending,  they  ad- 
vanced to  the  assault.  The  assailants  divided  off  in  parties  to 
attack  each  house  simultaneously,  directed  by  the  fires  within. 

•  For  t!to  arcoiiut  of  Geueral  Hamiar'a  campaigTi.        rliap.  xi.,  Iixlian  Hffttilit*** 
•nd  Military  Operatkms  of  the  United  States. — BuracU  a  Letters,  p.  30. 

t  PiMwer,  W  iL,  pw  lOS. 
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The  tenants  of  tlie  block-house  were  sitting  around  the  sup- 
per-table by  the  cheerful  iire-light,  and  their  guns  were  stand- 
ing in  the  corner  of  the  room.  The  house  being  surrounded 
by  the  Indians,  one  large  Mohawk  gently  pushed  open  the 
door»  while  his  comrades  fired  upon  the  men  at  the  table*  who 
dropped  one  alter  the  'Other.  A  woman  seized  an  ax»  and 
made  a  desperate  blow  at  the  Mohawk  who  held  the  door*  and 
inflicted  upon  hm  a  terrible  wound.  She  wai  immediately 
dispatched  by  the  tomahawk,  with  the  remaining  inmates. 

Another  cabin  was  entered  at  the  same  time  by  another 
party  of  Indiansp  who  bomid  the  inmates  and  took  them  pris- 
oners. The  occupants  of  a  third  cabin  had  not  been  secured, 
when,  alarmed  by  the  report  of  the  guns  at  tlie  block-house, 
they  escaped  into  the  woods  and  concealed  themselves  from 
the  enemy.  The  Indians  faiHng  to  find  them,  proceeded  to 
plunder  the  houses  of  every  thing  valuable,  nnd  then  set  fire 
to  them.  They  secured  the  prisoners  and  regaled  themselves 
by  the  light  of  the  burning  houses.  The  whole  number  killed 
at  this  settlement  was  fourteen  persons,  of  whom  eleven  were 
young  men,  besides  one  woman  and  two  children.  Five  per- 
sons, including  four  men  and  one  boy,  wm  taken  captive  to 
Detroit.* 

Within  a  few  days,  all  the  settlements  on  the  Muskingum 
beyond  the  guns  of  Fort  Harmar  were  broken  up,  and  thope 

who  had  not  made  a  timely  escape  were  killed  or  taken  pris- 
oners. 

Hostile  movements  were  made  simultaneously  against  other 
neifrhborlinnds.and  those  around  Fort  Washin^jton  were  special 
objects  of  savage  mdignatinn.  A  Inrize  Indian  force  iiad  ninrrh- 
ed  for  this  quarter  of  the  American  settlements.  Colerain 
was  already  a  large  station,  advanced  seventeen  miles  north 
of  Fort  Hamilton.  On  the  8th  day  of  January  four  men  from 
this  station  were  exploring  the  lands  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Miami,  when  they  suddenly  perceived  the  advance  of  a  large 
Indian  army.  They  fled  with  all  haste  $  but  two  of  them,  Cun- 
ningham and  Abner  Hunt,  were  killed ;  the  other  two  escaped 
to  the  station  and  gave  the  alarm.  The  body  of  Hunt  was 
afterward  found  most  barbarously  mutilated,  and  with  a  fire- 
brand ihrusL  into  the  bowel3.t 

The  Indians  did  not  appear  before  the  station  until  next 

Vol.  U.— R 
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moming,  when  three  hundred  warriors  demanded  its  surren- 
der. Tiie  (leniaod  was  promptly  refused,  and  the  attack  im- 
mediately began.  The  defense  was  made  with  equal  spirit 
and  perseverance  for  twenty-four  hours.  The  Indians,  appr^ 
heodiing  a  re-enibrcement  from  the  garrison  at  Fort  Washing- 
ton, suddenly  retired,  to  the  great  relief  of  the  station.  One 
hour  ailerwBidy  Captain  Truman,  with  thirty  regular  troopt 
and  thurty-three  vohmteers  from  Cmcinnati,  came  to  the  as> 
flistance  of  the  besieged. 

During  tlie  attack  the  defense  was  conducted  with  the  usual 
ffoiitier  courage.  Captain  Kingsbury,  with  eighteen  regular 
troojjs  and  fourteen  other  inmates  of  the  station,  condurted  the 
defense.  The  women  supplied  the  riiiemen  with  bullets,  and 
when  the  lead  was  expended,  they  melted  their  pewter  plates 
and  spoons  into  balls. 

But  no  danger  seemed  sufficient  to  deter  the  eooigrants  from 
attempts  to  obtain  a  foot-hold  in  the  delightful  country  which 
had  been  partly  explored.  New  locations  w«re  still  made  near 
the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  where  a  partial  security  was  lelt  from 
the  vicinity  of  the  Virginia  and  Kentucky  shores. 

U  was  early  iii  January,  17,91,  that  Nathaniel  Massie.  one 
of  the  most  enterprising  pioneers  of  Ohio,  first  made  a  locattou 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Ohio  River,  within  the  "Virginia  Mil- 
itary District,"  twelve  miles  below  the  town  of  Limestone. 

In  the  location  at  Manchester,  he  had  obligated  himself,  by 
a  written  compact  with  his  colonists,  to  grant  in  fee  simple  to 
every  person  who  should  settle  and  remain  with  his  frunily  two 
years,  one  town-lot  and  one  outplot,  besides  one  hundred  acres 
in  the.vidnity^  until  the  number  amounted  to  twenty-five  to* 
ilies.  About  thirty  frunilies  soon  joined  him  under  these  stipu- 
lations. The  settlement  was  immediately  begun,  and  by  the 
middle  of  March  cabins  were  erected  for  their  residence,  and 
tlie  whole  inclosed  with  a  strong  stockade,  with  a  block-bouse 
at  each  angle,  for  defense.* 

The  next  colony  located  witliin  tlie  present  State  of  Ohio 
was  that  of  Galli polls,  direct  from  France.  This  colony,  of 
about  four  hundred  persons,  had  been  made  up  in  Paris,  where 
the  principal  persons  had  purchased  a  large  extent  of  lands 
from  Joel  Barlow,  agent  of  the  Scioto  Company.**  They 
had  paid  for  their  lanids  at  the  rate  of  a  French  crown  per  acre 

*  American  Pioiieer,  vol  i.,  p.  7L   Also,  M  .Uouaid  s  Sketcbei,  p. 
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while  in  France,  to  enable  the  company  to  consummate  their 
contract  with  the  government  The  agent  of  the  company 
had  aecompanied  them  to  the  Ohio  River,  and  had  selected 
£>r  them  a  beautiful  site  on  the  west  banl^  two  miles  below 
the  Great  Keohawa  River^  and  within  the  limits^  as  was  sub- 
sequently ascertained,  of  the  Ohio  Company's  purehase.  The 
location  having  been  selected,  the  immigrants  remained  upon 
the  Ohio  River,  wlutlier  they  had  arrived  from  PhUadelpiua, 
during  the  winter,  ready  to  commence  their  new  settlement 
Early  in  March  the  colony  was  all  action  and  enterprise, 
clearing  land,  erecting  houses  and  inclosures  for  their  future 
secority  from  Indian  hostility.  Peace  and  joy  seemed  to  smile 
upon  them ;  and  the  arduous  toils  of  the  day  were  beguiled 
by  mirth  and  iiBstivity  at  night,  cheered  by  the  melody  of  the 
violin  and  the  gay  dance.  But  soon  thoy  found  themselvef 
deceived  in  a  strange  hind,  beset  by  savage  foes,  and,  in  fact, 
without  a  home  and  without  mimey.*  The  Scioto  Company 
could  not  give  titles  to  the  land,  and  were  dissolved,  and  irre- 
sponsible for  the  one  hundred  thousand  francs  which  they  had 
received  from  the  credulous  Frenchmen. f 

Durincr  the  mimmer  of  1791  tlie  settlL'rncnts  on  the  Muskin- 
gum, and  on  the  Ohio  below  Marietta,  as  well  as  the  French 
colony  of  GallipoUs,  were  greatly  harassed  by  Indian  depreda* 
tions  and  incursions ;  yet  each  settlement  was  re-enforced  by 
a  few  troops,  detailed  for  their  protection  by  Captahi  Haskell, 
who  commanded  at  Fort  Harmar  during  the  Indian  war.} 

The  summer  had  been  spent  by  the  officers  of  the  United 
States  army  in  preparations  for  another  campaign  against  the 
Miami  towns  southwest  of  Lake  Erie.  Troops  had  been  drawn 

*  American  Pioneer,  vol.  \.,  p.  9i,  95. 

t  Thp  "Scioto  Company"  wn*  nn  nssociotioo  of  ieveral  New  England  men,  for 
tko  porcluuie  of  a  lu^e  body  of  lauds  at^acest  to  tba  Ohio  Compimy'a  parcfaase,  whioh 
IiMiiKit7«tbeandiAiod<Mifli8«««t  Tbej  bad  beeDaagotiatiBg  with  the  govenuntiit 
to  aflbet  tbdr  ponbue;  bot  tfter  tfwir  Mb  to  die  French  emigrants,  the  compuj 
ftQed  to  comply  with  its  obligationfl,  and  never  became  entitled  to  the  lands  in  qncs- 
tion  The  easy  Frenchmen  were  left  %vithont  remedy  ?ifany  of  them  left  tlie  couvjtry, 
t&er  suSieri&g  much  from  sickness,  pnvauon,  and  ludxau  troohles.  Others  subse- 
fueotty  p«titfoned  Co&gresi  fat  relief;  and  fhat  bodly  generonify  nuide  aem  a  gnmt 
oC  a  lurge  body  of  lands  near  tlie  SdoKH  kwim  ae  tfn  "Freoob  Qrant"  llaay.  how- 
ever, had  migrated  to  the  Waba*;!!,  to  jmn  thoir  eountrymen  at  Vincennes;  some  had 
rottimt  d  to  Philadelphia,  and  some  to  France-  The  "French  Grant"  by  Congress  for 
the  reoiainder  comprised  twenty-Cbar  tboosaad  acres ;  brides  which,  Congress  gave 
them  petniadPB  to  fmefaaee  a^y  other  lande  at  a  vedaeed  pneew— See  Fkmeer,  foL  IL 
p.  195,  183.   Also,  Atwater's  Ohio,  p.  159. 

I  See  Ameheaa  Pioneer,  ToL  ii»  p. 
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from  the  diflferent  states  contiguous ;  and  volunteers  from  Ken- 
tucky and  the  western  parts  of  Virginia,  as  well  as  from  the 
new  settlements  north  of  the  Ohio  River,  cheerfully  joined  the 
standard  of  General  St.  Clair»  who  was  to  command  the  expe- 
dition in  person.  At  length,  on  the  17th  day  of  September,  the 
army  set  out  from  Fort  Washington,  and,  by  slow  and  regular 
marches,  advanced  on  the  west  side  of  the  Great  Ifiami  north- 
wardly as  &3r  as  the  extreme  sources  of  the  Wabash  River,  and 
by  estimate  about  fifty  miles  from  the  principal  Bfiami  towns 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Au  Glaize.  Here,  on  the  4th  of  Novem- 
ber, the  army  was  surj^rised  by  the  Indians  and  completely 
routed,  with  the  loss  of  nearly  half  of  the  troops  lefl  on  the  field 
of  battle.*  The  remnant  of  the  army  reached  Fort  Washing- 
ton on  the  8th  of  November,  spreading  con«5ternation  and 
mourning  in  every  family.  Nearly  one  half  of  the  settlers  had 
entered  the  ranks  of  the  army,  and  many  of  them  had  fallen  in 
the  fatal  engagement,  and  others  lost  finends  and  relatives 
among  the  slain. 

The  whole  settlements  in  the  Miami  country  were  broken  op 
or  forsaken,  except  those  in  the  immediate  vidnity  of  the  forts. 
Many  determined  to  retire,  for  greater  safety,  across  the  Ohio,  to 
the  more  settled  parts  of  Kentucky,  until  the  imminent  danger 
should  cease. 

The  Indians,  encouraged  by  their  late  successes,  ventured 
into  the  streets  of  Cincinnati  by  night,  and  spied  oui  all  the 
m  ovements  in  tiie  town  and  about  Fort  Waslimgton.  Others 
lurked  and  pi  owled  through  the  settlements,  and  destroyed  ail 
who  were  unprotected. f 

[A.D.  1792.]  General  Wnf^fiiMiitnn,  President  of  the  United 
States,  had  been  anxious  to  see  the  war  prosecuted  with  that 
energy  and  force  which  the  honor  and  peace  of  the  government 
required ;  but  he  had  met  with  every  kind  of  opposition  in  his 
plans  from  the  opponents  of  his  administration  in  Congress. 
Now,  after  two  disastrous  campaigns,  and  the  deslroction  of 
two  armies,  they  had  assumed  more  assorance^  and  urged  the 
policy  of  withdrawing  the  Federal  jurisdiction  and  forces  from 
the  Northweatem  Territory,  conceding  the  Ohio  River  aa  the 
boundary,  and  a  speedy  peace  upon  this  basis  with  the  In- 
dians.]; 

•  Bee  ch»p.  xi., "  Military  Opentiani  c€  Hm  U.  Stitai."     t  Piooew,  vol  iL,  p.  1<S. 
t  Atwater's  Ohio,  p.  143. 
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The  tardy  manner  in  which  Congress  met  the  wishes  of  the 
president  in  providing  the  means  ol'  prusecutini;  the  war  was 
ample  evidence  of  its  unpopularity  east  of  the  rnuuntuins. 

The  whole  of  the  year  1792  had  nearly  elapsed  without  any 
active  measures  by  the  general  government  lor  the  protection 
of  the  frontier  settlements,  or  the  chastisement  of  the  Indians. 
At  lengti),  in  the  spring  of  1793,  Congrass  authorized  and  pro- 
vided &u  the  organization  of  a  stroiig  expedition  with  regular 
troops  into  the  heart  of  the  Indian  country,  to  chastise  the  hos- 
tile savages  and  retrieve  the  national  honor.  Recruiting  offi- 
cers were  distributed  through  the  western  countiesy  and  also 
east  of  the  mouatainSt  preparatory  to  the  ulterior  operatbne 
on  the  frontier. 

[A.D.  1793.]  Indian  hostilities,  since  St.  Chiir'^  defeat,  be- 
came more  regular  and  svi^tematic;  war  jKutjes  penetrated 
into  every  seltleiiient,  and  killed,  wiLli  the  most  cruel  barbari- 
ties, all  who  fell  into  their  hands.  Having  acquired  con^ence 
in  themselves,  and  contempt  for  their  enemies  on  the  Ohio». 
t|iey  became  more-  daring  m  their  incursions  upon  the  settle- 
me&tSt  as  well  as  upon  the  immigrants  descending  the  Ohio 
River  to  Kentucky. 

During  the  year  I793>  about  fifty  immigrants  were  added  to 
the  populati<Hi  of  GincinnatL  Several  cabins,  three  or  four 
frames,  and  one  Presbyterian  house  of  worship  were  erected, 
and  it  began  to  assume  the  appearance  of  a  regular  place 
of  trade  and  business.*  As  usual  in  all  such  cases,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  army  and  the  seat  of  the  territorial  government 
gave  an  importance  and  air  of  business  to  the  place  which 
many  years  could  not  have  imparted  without  these  influences. 
The  town  was  now  built  along  the  lower  terrace,  near  the 
river,  in  a  stragglmg  street  of  log  cabins^  intersected  by  short 
cross-streets  extending  to  the  second  terrace,  which  was  crown- 
ed by  the  impoemg  walls  and  bastions  of  Fort  Washinglon. 
The  site  of  the  town  was  still  a  forest,  partly  leveled,  with  its 
logs  and  stumps  visible  in  every  direction,  and  bounded  in  the 
rear  by  a  heavy  iorest  m  its  natural  state,  with  a  few  parLiai 
openings. 

Religion  and  morals  were  not  neglected.  The  rude  Pres- 
byterian church  recently  erected  was  occupied  on  Sabbaths 
by  its  first  pastor,  James  Kemper,  an  eloquent  divine.  A 

•  caaB|DBatiiDl841.p.SS. 
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sehod  had  been  opeped  during  the  sommerr  and  was  attended 
by  thirty  boys  and  girls,  Who  were  taught  the  elements  of  read- 
ing, writing,  and  arithmetic* 

The  greater  portion  of  this  year  ha.d  been  spent  in  raising 
the  new  levies  tor  the  regular  army,  and  late  in  the  autumn  de- 
tachments began  to  arrive  on  the  upper  portions  of  the  Oliio, 
preparatory  to  opening  an  early  campaign  ik  xt  spring.  Ad- 
vanced detachments  of  tlie  regular  army  at  Fort  Washington 
and  bodies  of  militia  had  been  posted  at  Fort  Je&rson,  sev- 
enty miles  north  of  Cincinnati,  which  served  to  protect  that 
frontier. 

The  contmual  hostile  moTements  of  the  war  psrties  who 
scoured  the  country  north  and  west  of  the  Ohio»  daring  the 
preparations  for  another  invasion  under  General  Wayne,  were 
such  that  but  few  of  the  settlements  increased  their  population, 
unless  it  were  those  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Forts  Har- 
mar  and  Washington.  During  this  time  the  Ohio  Company's 
colony  kept  in  cuntinual  service  about  six  "spies,"  \vliu  ranged 
the  woods  for  miles  in  tlie  vicinity  of  the  settlements,  for  the 
purpose  of  dif*covering  and  destroying  any  stnall  parties  of  In- 
dians who  might  be  lying  about  for  scalps  or  plunder,  if  larg- 
er bodies  were  discovered,  they  immediately  gave  notice,  and 
the  forts  and  stations  were  prepared  to  receive  them.  The 
alarm*gun  fired  at  the  fort  admonished  all  within  hearing  of 
the  danger,  uad  all  hastened  to  the  stockade  for  protection. 
The  same  precautions  were  taken  on  the  Miamis.  Yet  this 
year  witnessed  several  murders  near  the  settlements,  notwith- 
standing these  precautions.  At  Belpre  several  persons  had 
been  killed,  having  ventured  too  fiir  into  the  woods  when  no 
Indian  sign  had  been  seen.  Major  Nathaniel  Goodale,  an  offi- 
cer of  the  old  Continental  army,  having  gone  into  the  forest  to 
liaul  timber,  was  taken  prisoner  by  two  lurking  Indians,  and 
carried  captive  to  Sandusky,  where  he  died  six  weeks  after- 
ward. Captain  King,  from  Rhode  Island,  was  shot  while  cut- 
ting wood  in  sight  of  the  stockade,  besides  others  at  other 
points  of  the  settlement.  Newberry  settlement  lost  one  wom- 
an and  two  children,  killed  by  Indians  near  the  adjoining  field.f 
Notwithstanding  all  these  dangers,  civilization  was  taking 
deep  root  upon  the  north  bank  of  the  Ohio.  Before  the  dose 

*  8ee  FlinCs  KiAUay  and  0«ograptiy,  toL  U.,  p.  379,  funit  oditioa. 
t  Atwttor'A  Oliio^  ^  191,  ist. 
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of  this  year,  the  first  newspaper  ever  publislied  north  of  the 
Ohio  was  issued  in  Cincinnati.  This  was  the  **  Sentinel  of  the 
Northwestern  Territory/'  the  first  number  of  which  was  issu- 
ed on  the  0th  day  of  Novenilnv,  1793,  by  WilHam  Maxwell. 
This  pa]u'r,  hke  those  wiiich  had  been  issued  in  Pittsburgh  in 
Joly,  1786,  and  in  Lexington  in  August,  1787,  was  a  small 
weekly  iheet»  badly  printed*  and  of  inferior  msteriaki.  Like 
all  the  newspapers  in  the  West  for  many  years  afterward,  it 
was  printed  on  an  old  cast-off  press*  with  worn-out  types,  hav* 
mg  calj  a  ftw  sets  of  new  type  for  job-work.  All  the  first 
westem  papers  were  published  by  young  printers,  who  were 
unable  to  purchase  new  presses  and  type,  and  were  compelled 
to  use  those  that  had  been  worn  out,  because  they  could  be  ob- 
tained cheap.* 

Durino:  nearly  three  years  past,  while  the  settlements  were 
driven  into  torts  and  block-houses,  and  harassed  with  continu- 
al alarms  and  menaced  with  constant  attack,  the  civil  admin- 
istration of  the  territorial  government  had  almost  ceased,  or 
had  been  only  partially  enforced.  The  military  authorityr  as 
is  common  in  all  countries  In  time  of  general  danger,  had  so>- 
perseded  the  dvil  administration,  and  swallowed  up  the  legis- 
latire  and  judicial  iimctions  in  the  person  of  the  commandMr- 
m-cihiet. 

In  the  mean  lime,  General  Anthony  Wayne,  a  distinguisiied 
ofhf  fM-  of  the  Revolutionary  army,  had  been  appointed  com- 
mander-in-ciiief  of  the  northwestern  army,  and  to  him  were 
con&ied  the  arduous  duties  of  organizing  a  powerful  mihtary 
force  for  the  effectual  invasion  of  the  Indian  country.  The 
well-known  character  of  this  accomplished  and  energetic  sol* 
4ier  for  prudence,  system,  courage,  and  command,gaTe  gener- 
al eatisfiiction  to  the  western  people,  and  restored  the  confi* 
deuce  and  drooping  courage  of  the  fixmtier  settlers* 

During  the  close  of  the  year  1798,  military  preparations  hid 
been  a  i  ve  throughout  all  the  western  country,  and  troops 
were  rapidly  concentraLing  upon  the  Ohio  River  from  Pitts- 
burgh to  the  "  Falls."  The  ranks  were  filled  not  only  witii  reg- 
ulars enlisted  during  the  war.  but  with  nulitia  and  clieerful  vol- 
unteers. The  settlements  northwest  of  the  Ohio  began  to  ex- 
perience some  relief  from  Indian  incursions,  and  a  gleam  of 
hope  shone  again  upon  their  future  prospects. 

*  AtwttMT'i  Ohi^,  p.  990,  SSL 
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Although  the  Indians  had  Temittcd  their  depredations  par- 
tially upon  the  Ohio  Rivei,  tlicy  were  a.ctiveiy  eiigaged  lu  iuxm- 
ing  alliances  with  western  and  ?:outhern  tribes,  and  concentrat- 
ing upon  the  waters  oi  tiie  Mjiuinee  tlieir  utmost  strenijth^to 
meet  tiie  hostile  invasion  with  which  they  were  threatened. 

[A.D.  1794.]  Want^  phvaiioDt  ^d  distress  had  been  expe- 
rienced by  the  new  settlementay  until  they  had  almost  despaiiw 
ed  of  a  change.  Bat  the  movements  of  Generai  Wayne*  opon 
the  opening  of  the  canipaign»  early  in  the  iiunnier  of  1794» 
withdrew  the  Indian  warriors  to  the  immediate  defense  oC 
their  own  towns.  A  succession  of  bold  advances  from  Fort 
Jefferson  drove  the  Indian  forces  before  fain,  with  the  loss  of 
all  their  towns,  fields,  and  possessions,  until  they  made  a  stand 
Upon  the  north  bank  of  the  Maamee,  within  two  miles  of  the 
British  "  Fort  of  the  Miamis."  In  a  pitched  battle,  on  the  20th 
day  of  August,  the  American  army  completely  routed  and  de- 
feated the  combined  army  of  Indians  and  Canadians,  driving 
them  under  the  protection  of  the  guns  of  the  British 

On  the  other  hand,  the  whites  took  fresh  courage ;  the  settle- 
ments near  the  Ohio  began  to  htcrease  their  numbers  by  the 
arrival  of  new  immigrants^  and  tlMse  who  two  years  belbie 
had  retured  m  despahr  lo  the  secure  settlements  of  Kentucky, 
began  to  return  to  the  occupation  of  their  former  improve- 
ments. 

[A.D.  1795.]  Althouf^h  few  or  no  hoatiliiies  were  perpe- 
trated upon  the  inhabitants  after  tlie  battle  of  the  Miamis,  yet 
suspicion  of  clanger,  and  the  uncertain  security  from  Indian  in- 
cursions, deterred  immigrants  from  attempts  to  form  new  set- 
Uements. 

The  treaty  of  GreenviUctf  the  following  summer,  put  aa 
end  to  doubts  and  fears  as  to  danger  from  the  Indians ;  and 
hundreds  were  ready,  waiting  the  rssult  of  the  negotiations 
known  to  have  been  undertaken  by  General  Wayne.  The 
whole  ipHiite  population  within  the  limits  of  the  present  State 
of  Ohio  at  that  time,  exclusive  of  the  army,  did  not  exceed  five 
thousand  souls,  di:>iii bated  in  the  sparse  settlements. 

*  Bee  chap,  x.,  "  Military  Opcrationi  of  the  United  atttM." 
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CHAPTER  X. 

EABLT  SETTLEMENT  AND  INDIAN  HOSTILITIES  IN  THE  "  SOITTH- 
WEaXE&N  TERRliOliV,"  UNTIL  ITS  ADMISSION  INTO  THE  FEDERAL 
UNION  AS  THE  BTATE  OP  TENNESSEE.  ^A.D.  1776  TO  179G. 

Argument.— 'Rrtm^prrt  of  the  First  Settlements  of  East  Tennessee. — First  Settlc- 
meiita  on  Cumbcrltuui  Hiver. — Cherokee  UostiUtiei  in  1780. — North  Carrtlina  ea- 
coaragei  Emigration  to  the  CumberUnd  in  1783. — Military  Laml  District  erected— 
.diiilini  Oeitai  la  17S4^Inei«tMd  Bnigntloa  to  Hblsbn  and  Cwnberkndl  in 
1785. — Political  Difficulties  in  Washington  District. — Attempted  Organizarion  of  the 
"Repablic  of  Frankl&nd."— Cobnel  John  Sevier  attainted  for  Treason,  and  restored 
to  his  Bights.— Aothority  of  North  Carolina  sustained.— Spanish  Influence  in  the 
CmnMaad  Svtfeaieata^Fbpiiktiaa  of  WuUagtaB  ud  Mbo  Dbtrictt  in  ITW^ 
Hortii  Carolina  cedes  her  Western  Territory  to  the  Fedttd  flowment. — "  Soath- 
^esteni  Territor)"  ori^aiuzod  lu  1790. — Indian  Hostilities  commence. — K*^"rTs  oftho 
Federal  Government  to  maintain  Peace. — Rapid  Increase  of  £mifration  Westward 
la  Iff L— ladiMi  BoetOiliM  in  im  to  1793.-6|NuiiA  liiti^  with  the  iBdieae.-- 
Oolanel  Sevier  and  Qeneral  Robertson  conduct  Defeneet*-  -Plaimlation  of  BtnA' 
western  Territor\-  in  17'^  1— Pnr  tdntion  of  the  Territory  in  179.'5.— Beooml  Grnde  of 
Territorial  Qovenuncnt  assumed. — State  Constitntioa  adopted  in  1796. — "  State  of 
Tennessee"  admitted  into  the  Union. — Featores  of  Coastitotion. — ^Progressive  In- 
«r««M  ef  Aipalation  and  Extonilon  of  SeltlemenCi  to  Ibe  ICiaiaiippi  nntU  ]B40«— 
Displacement  of  the  Indian  Tribes.— West  Tenneiaen  ud  ll«iB|iUa^Fe|NilatigB 
and  BUitoiprii«.--CotoMea  Mot  oat  bom.  Tennawee. 

[A.D:  I770.]  In  another  portion  of  this  work**  we  have 
shown  that  the  coimtry  now  coni];$riBed  in  the  extreme  eastern 
aad  sontfaeastem  counties  of  TennesseOt  and  especially  tlie 
counties  of  Washington,  Carter,  SolKyan,  Greene,  and  Haw- 
kins, was  sparsely  settled  by  Virginians  and  North  C:iroliniuns 
as  e:uly  as  tiie  beginiiiug  of  the  Revolutionary  war.  These 
settlements,  early  in  the  latter  period,  gradually  extended 
upon  the  tributaries  of  the  north  and  south  brancln  s  ol  tfie 
Holston,  and  upon  the  Watancra  and  French  Broad,  tor  more 
than  one  hundred  miles  toward  the  southwest,  along  the  west^  ^ 
em  base  of  the  great  Alleghany  range  of  mountains,  and  within 
the  former  limits  of  North  Carolina.  Soon  after  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  the  people  of  these  remote  settlements 
were  invited  by  the  British  authorities  to  espouse  the  royal 
cause  against  the  revolted  provinces ;  but*  with  noble  firmness* 
they  indignantly  rejected  the  proffi»red  protection  of  the  crown« 
and  adhered  to  the  cause  of  independenccf  « 

*  See  book  m.,  chap.  iiL,  "  Advance  of  Augiu- American  I'opulation, ' 
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Ih  the  iLutumn  of  177e,  these  aettlemeats,  as  the  "  Weatem 
Oistrictt'*  were  entitled  to  a  delegate  in  the  convention  for  the 
adoption  of  a  state  constitution.  Among  the  prominent  men 
of  this  region  at  that  early  period  was  Captain  John  SeTier, 

who  had  been  an  active  defender  of  ihe  frontiers  in  tlie  pre- 
cedinjT  Indian  wars.  The  confidence  reposed  in  him  by  the 
western  people  was  such  that  they  elected  him  to  represent  the 
Western  District  in  the  convention  for  adopting  a  state  consti- 
tution for  North  Carolina.  During  the  continuaiice  of  the  strugw 
gle  for  independence,  he  was  a  prominent  soldier  in  resisting  • 
the  incursions  of  the  British  cavahT^  ^  ^  western  settlements. 

[A.D.  1777.]  During  the  year  1777,  the  jurisdiction  of 
North  Carolina  was  formally  extended  over  the  Western  Dis- 
trict, which  was  organised  into  the  ^county  of  Washington,'' 
having  a  nominal  jurisdiction  westward  to  the  Mississippi.* 

The  militia  of  W:Lsliiijgton  county  was  organized  under 
Colonel  Carter  and  Lieuienant-colonel  John  Sevier.f  Before 
the  close  of  tlie  year,  large  bodies  of  land  were  relinquished  by 
the  Cherokees,  in  conformity  with  the  stipulations  in  the  treaty 
of  the  preceding  year.  The  settlements  began  immediately  to 
extend  upon  the  ceded  territory  down  the  north  fork  of  Hot- 
ston,  and  upon  the  branches  of  the  south  fork,  and  emigratisiii 
continued  gradually  to  swell  the  population. 

[A.D.  1778^]  Only  a  lew  months  elapsed  from  the  organi- 
zation of  Washington  county,  when  the  adventurous  pioneers 
began  to  plunge  into  the  remote  western  forest,  more  than  three 
iiundred  miles  by  the  only  route  from  the  older  settlements  of 
the  new  county.  A  settlement  was  commenced  on  the  lower 
valley  of  the  Cumberland  River,  nearly  one  hundred  miles  west 
of  the  chain  of  the  Cumberland  Mountains.  To  reach  this  re- 
mote region,  the  pioneers  advanced  through  Cumberland  Gapi 
and,  divergmg  from  the  wilderness  route  to  Keotucky,  they 
proceeded  nearly  one  Iiundred  miles  through  the  socfthem  part 
of  ,the  present  State  of  Kentucky,  and  thenoe  down  the  Cauh 
berland  Valley  to  the  Tieinity  of  the  present  site  of  NashTiOe. 
This  route  traversed  the  country  which  had  been  partly  re* 
linquishetl  by  the  Cherokces  to  Richard  Henderson  and  Com- 
pany. South  of  it  was  the  undisputed  territory  of  the  Chero- 
kees  and  Creeks,  who  permitted  no  encroachment  with  im- 

*  HtrliB^ft  LoaMaaa,  vol.  IL,  p.  41. 
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piinity.  The  first  settlement  in  this  remote  region  was  that 
near  Bledsoe's  Station,  in  the  vicinity  of  Bledsoe's  Lick ;  it  was 
occupied  the  first  year  by  less  than  a  tlozen  families,  isolated 
in  the  heart  of  the  Chickasa  nation,  with  no  other  protection 
than  their  own  courage  and  a  small  stockade  inclosure.* 

About  the  same  time,  a  number  of  French  traders  advanced 
ap  the  Cumberland  River  as  far  as  the  Blud^"  near  the  pres- 
ent city  of  Nashville,  where  they  erected  a  trading-post  and 
a  lew  log  cabinsyf  with  the  approbation  of  the  Chickasfts. 

[A.D.  1780.]  Bledsoe^s  StatioD^in  the  year  1779,  received 
an  accession  of  several  additional  families,  who  advanced  by 
the  same  route  from  the  Holston  settlements.  .  With  this  ac- 
cession to  their  numbers,  the  little  colony  continued  to  hold  un- 
disputed posse<?sion  of  the  country  now  comprised  in  Middle 
Tennessee,  until  the  autumn  of  1780,  when  Colonel  James 
Robertson  led  out  a  colony  of  forty  families,  who  were  anx- 
ious  to  retire  beyond  the  reach  of  the  marauding  incursions 
of  the  British  cavalry,  which  had  repeatedly  ravaged  the  re* 
mole  western  settlements  of  North  Carolina^  So  long  as  they 
lemained  within  striking  distance  of  TarIton*s  troop,  they  were 
allowed  the  only  alternative  of  snbmitting  to  the  msolent  rav- 
ages of  the  British  soldiery,  or  of  espousing  the  royal  cause 
against  their  friends  and  fellow-citizens. J 

Colonel  Robertson  and  his  colony,  preferring  to  encounter 
the  danirers  of  savnce  warfare  to  the  ruthless  incursions  of  the 
English,  set  out  for  the  remote  wilderness  upon  the  lower  Cum- 
berland Valley.  His  location  was  made  not  far  from  the  pres- 
et site  of  Nashville,  where  he  proceeded  to  erect  a  stockade 
inelosore  for  the  protection  of  the  colony  from  Indian  hostility. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  Robertson's  Station,"  which  be- 
came the  nucleus  of  the  Cumberland  settlements,  around  which 
were  gathered  the  numerous  emigrants  who  soon  afterward 
advanced  to  this  region. 

This  remote  point  continued  to  be  the  object  of  adventurers 
fi)r  three  years,  when  the  flood-gates  of  emigration  were  opened 
by  North  Carolina,  in  establishment  of  a  military  land  district 
in  this  vicinity. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Cherokees  had  become  impatient  of 

*  Flinfa  Hiftory  and  Oeogrsphy,  ToLiLtP>tl. 
i  Martin'a  Loaiiiaua,  vol.  iL,  p.  41. 
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the  advance  of  the  white  population  upon  the  Holston,  and 
before  the  close  of  the  year  1780  they  commenced  active  hot* 
tilities  upon  the  frontier  inhabitants  of  Washington  Distiict 
To  protect  the  exposed  colonies,  and  to  chastise  the  wariike 
savagest  Colonel  Campbell,  of  North  Carolina,  invaded  the 
Cherokee  coontry  with  a  force  of  seven  hundred  mounted  rifle- 
men,  and  spread  consternation  and  desolation  in  his  march* 
This  v,  iX6  ihe  fiisi  time  that  cavalry  m  the  character  of  mounted 
riflemen  had  been  employed  successfully  agaijist  the  hostile 
Indians,  and  it  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  savage  war- 
fare in  the  We?t.* 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  1782  that  the  government  of  A'orth 
Carolina  determined  to  establish  a  military  land  district  inkier 
western  territory  for  the  hquidation  of  military  land-scrip  and 
Revolutionary  claims-  in  favor  of  officers  and  soldiers  of  the 
old  Continental  line.  The  same  year  commissiciners  were  ap- 
pointed to  explore  the  country  upon  Cumberland  River,  and 
select  a  suitable  region  for  the  military  district  Afker  due 
exploration,  they  reported  in  &vor  of  the  country  south  and 
west  of  the  new  settlements  upon  that  river,  which  was  still  in 
the  occupancy  of  the  Chickasa  Indians. 

[A.D.  1783.]  At  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature,  j  ro- 
vision  was  made  for  the  formal  extension  of  the  state  jurisdic- 
tion over  this  <*oimtry  in  liie  organization  of  a  land  district,  with 
a  land-olhce,  together  with  a  pre-emption  law  in  favor  of  ac- 
tual settlers.  The  latter  opoied  the  way  of  emigration  to  the 
Cumberland  River,  and  was  a  virtual  invitation  to  the  people 
to  advance  to  the  occupancy  of  this  valuable  region  of  country. 

To  prevent  collision  with  the  Chickas&  nation*  commissioi^ 
.  era  were  appointed  to  hold  a  council  with  the  chiefi^  head  men* 
imd  warriors  of  that  tribe  for  the  amicable  relinquishment  of 
the  country  designated.  The  Indians  were  assembled  early  in 
the  year  1783,  in  the  vicbiity  of  Robertson's  Station,  where  a 
treaty  was  concluded.  In  this  treaty,  the  Cluckasas,  for  and 
in  consideration  of  certain  amounts  to  them  paid,  agreed  to 
cede  and  relmquish  to  the  State  of  North  Carohna  an  extensive 
region  of  country  extending  nearly  forty  miles  south  of  the 
Cumberland  River,  to  the  dividing  ridge  between  the  tributaries 
of  that  river  and  those  of  Duck  and  Elk  Rivers.  This  cession, 
subsequently  confirmed  by  the  treaty  of  Hopewell*  in  the  year 

*  8«e  WimofeolhaB'i  Anerlei,  voL  iL,  p. ». 
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1785^  was  formed  into  a  land  district  for  the  entry  and  loca- 
tton  of  lands.  Emigrants  immediately  commenced  their  jour- 
neys to  these  western  regions,  which  offered  many  advantages 
unknown  to  the  country  east  of  the  mountains.  Among  them 
were  hundreds  of  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Revolutionary 
armies,  and  wiih  them  came  men  of  talent  and  enterprise. 

[A.D.  1784.]  The  tide  ol  emigration  during  the  year  1784 
began  to  set  strong  upon  the  Cumberland,  as  well  as  into  Wash* 
ington  District.  In  the  latter,  the  population  had  greatly  in* 
creased,  and  settlements  had  extended  until  the  district  con- 
tained no  less  than  four  comities. 

The  peace  of  1783  had  quieted  all  apprehension  on  the  score 
of  English  depredations  and  partisan  war&re.  The  restless 
population  of  the  Atlantic  States  were  left  free  to  pursue  thehr 
own  inclinations  for  western  adventure  and  exploration.  No 
state  in  the  confederacy  possessed  more  of  this  roving  and  ad- 
venturous spirit  ihiin  North  Carolina.  Her  western  regiuiis 
had  been  explored,  and  the  lame  of  their  bennty  and  fertility 
were  the  subject  of  every  fireside  conversation,  and  the  object 
of  every  farmly's  ambition.  The  privation?,  the  hardships,  and 
the  dangers  of  a  Irontier  life  to  them  had  all  the  charms  of 
romance  without  its  novelty.  There  is  a  charm  in  the  virgin 
earth  and  primeval  forests  of  the  West  which  perfectly  bewil- 
ders the  mind  of  the  emigrant  from  old  and  dense  settlements. 

The  whole  Atlantic  population,  from  Maine  to  Georgiat  was 
convulsed  with  the  tide  of  emigration  setting  toward  the  great 
Valley  of  the  Mississippi.  While  Pennsylvania,  Yiiginia,  Map 
ryland,  and  New  Jersey  were  sending  their  colonies  upon  the 
tributaries  of  the  Monongahela,  the  states  of  North  and  South 
Carolina,  as  well  as  JSoullicrn  Virginia,  were  sending  numerous 
colonies  upon  the  waters  of  the  Holston  and  Clinch,  and  even 
to  the  remote  regions  of  Cumberland  River  and  to  Kentucky. 

Although  settlements  wne  exteiitling  west  of  the  Cumber- 
land Mountains  and  upon  the  lower  portion  of  the  Cumber- 
land River,  yet  such  had  been  the  inveterate  hostility  of  the 
Cherokees  and  Creeks,  that  the  southern  tributaries  of  the  Ho)« 
Bton  were  still  chiefly  in  their  possession* 
'  Bat  the  following  year  brought  large  accessioiis  of  emigrants 
from  North  Carolina  and  Georgia  to  the  head  waters  of  the 
south  fork  of  the  Holston,  and  upon  the  Watauga.  The  white 
population  was  rapidly  extending  upon  the  waters  of  the  Noli- 
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chacky  and  French  Broad,  where  five  years  before  the  Indian 
WEB  sole  lord  of  the  soil.* 

The  BettlementB  which  had  been  made  on  the  Comberland 
River,  and  which  had  been  alowly  increering  for  the  la«t  two 

years,  now  began  to  augment  rapidly.  Nashvillet  the  present 
emporium  of  the  state,  was  first  laid  out  during  this  summer, 
and  received  its  name  in  honor  of  the  gallant  General  Francis 
iSa^ii,  who  lell  in  the  battle  of  Brandywine.f  Many  soldiers 
and  officers  of  the  Revolutionary  army  were  among  tlie  emi- 
grants for  the  Cumberland  settlements ;  and  these  had  now  in* 
creased  their  population  to  more  than  three  thousand  souls. 
Still  they  were  citiBens  of  North  CarolinEv  subject  to  her  kws 
and  amenable  to  her  authority ;  although,  like  their  neighborB^ 
the  pioneers  of  Kentuckyt  they  were  removed  nearly  five  hun- 
dred miles  from  the  state  capital.  Unproteoted  by  the  troops  of 
the  state,  or  of  the  United  States,  they  were  compelled  to  pro- 
tect and  defend  theuiselves  agam:^!  tlie  united  attacks  of  the 
Cherokees  and  Creeks. 

[A.D.  1785.]  The  same  inconveniences  which  inducpd 
the  separation  of  Kentucky  operated  with  equal  force  in  the 
western  settlements  of  North  Carolina.  These  inconvenien- 
ces multiplied  in  the  ratio  the  increase  of  population,  and 
ail  looked  forward  to  a  time  when  they  would  be  obviatsd 
There  were  many  of  the  first  Boen  in  North  Carolina  who 
had  removed  to  the  western  ootrntry,  and  who  were  amlntioiis 
of  political  distinction  in  becoming  the  founders  of  e  new 
state.  The  question  of  separation  began  to  be  examined  m 
all  its  bearings,  not  only  lu  the  wesierii  settlements,  but  m  liie 
capital  of  Noi  th  Carolina.  li  iie  Le^^islature,  willing  to  ex- 
tend relief  to  the  western  people,  proposed  to  cede,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  two  years,  all  the  western  territory  to  the  Federal 
government,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  an  independent  state. 
Until  such  time,  it  was  to  remain  under  the  jurisdiction  of  North 
Cerolina.  But  the  people,  dissatisfied  with  the  remote  period 
designated  for  their  separation,  and  the  difficulties  in  caUin^ 
out  and  controlling  their  militiE  in  sudden  emergencies,  to 
which  their  situation-in  an  Indian  country  exposed  them,  pro- 
posed to  dispense  with  the  jurisdiction  of  North  Carolina  with* 
out  further  delay.    A  convention  was  called,  consisting  of  dele- 

•  Imlay's  AniericB,  p.  46-49. 
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gates  firom  each  of  the  western  counties.  The  convention  met, 
and  enacted  sundry  regulations  for  the  good  gOTemment  of  the 
western  settlements.  Anunig  these  were  the  following :  that 
aH  laws  of  North  Carolina,  compatible  with  the  condition  of 
the  new  settlements,  should  remain  in  force;  that  a  memorial 
should  be  sent  to 'Congress  praying  the  speedy  acceptance  of 
Lhe  act  of  cession  by  North  Ccu  olina,  with  authority  to  organ- 
ize an  independent  state  government ;  that  the  poHtical  affairs 
of  the  new  settlentents  shall  in  the  iiieaii  time  be  coudurted 
through  a  convention  elected  by  the  people ,  that  the  conven- 
tion shall  elect  a  delegate  to  Congress. 

[A.D.  1786.]  A  second  convention  met  in  Jonesborough, 
composed  of  five  members  from  each  county.  Commencing 
their  deliberaltons  as  delegates  of  the  sovereign  people,  they 
finrmally  declared  the  Washington  District  independent  of 
North  Carolma,  and  constituting  the  new  State  of  ^Frankland." 
The  new  state  government  was  put  into  operation  by  the  ap» 
pointment  ul  judges  and  executive  officers.  A  ineiiiorial  was 
sent  to  Congress  by  the  delegate,  w  Ijo  carried  with  him  a  copy  of 
the  new  Constitution.  But  Congress  refused  to  encourage  any 
rebellion  against  the  mother-state,  and  declined  to  recognize 
the  new  g-ovemment  in  any  manner  whatever.  The  delegate 
wss  obliged  to  return  to  his  ccputituents,  and  report  his  fruit- 
less missioai. 

The  State  of  North  Carolina  asserted  her  jurisdiction,  and 
manifested  a  determination  to  maintain  it  over  any  irregular 
sssumption  of  power.   Two  parties,  of  course,  soon  sprung  up : 

one  for  the  new  government,  and  one  for  the  state  jurisdiction. 
Each  authority  persisted  in  maiiitaimiig-its  supreiiiucy,  aiid  col-^ 
lisions  were  unavoidable.  The  "  State  of  Frankland"  contain- 
ed within  its  limits  two  distinct  and  opposmg  courts,  each  ex- 
ercising jurisdiction,  and  each  claiming  for  its  decisions  para- 
mount authority.  In  some  instances  the  sheriff  of  Frankland, 
with  his  '^jiout  comitatuMi*  entered  the  court  established  by 
North  Carolina,  and,  havmg  seized  the  papers,  turned  the  court 
uid  its  officers  out  of  doors.  The  power  of  the  mother  state  in 
doe  time  retaliated  the  same  courtesy  upon  the  courts  of  Frank- 
land. 

Colonel  John  Sevier  had  been  elected  the  first  governor  of 
Frankland.  Soon  after  his  inauguration  he  came  in  collision 
with  Colonel  Tipton,  a  stanch  adherent  of  the  old  state.  From 
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words  they  came  to  blows,  and  a  personal  oombat  ensued.  The 
adherentB  of  eacb.pnncipal  followed  the  example  of  their  lead- 
ers, and  a  general  m^I^  followed.  But  this  did  not  settle 
principles  or  establish  the  sapremaoy  of  law. 

The  regular  state  elections  were  held.  The  counties  of 
Washington  District  elected  their  representatiyes  to  the  Legis- 
lature of  North  Carolina.  Colonel  Tipton  was  one  of  these, 
and  carried  with  him  the  naiiies  ul  those  who  were  willm^  to 
acce])t  the  terms  of  cession  by  North  Carolina,  and  to  secede 
from  the  new  state  authority.  The  former  law  proposmg  a 
cession  to  the  United  States  was  repealed^  and  the  state  persist* 
ed  in  enlbrcing  her  authority. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  third  convention  of  Frankland  met,  en- 
acted laws,  and  levied  taxes.  They  also  selected  the  eloquent 
William  Cocke»  Esq.,  as  a  delegate  to  Congress.  He  was 
permitted  to  address  that  body  on  behalf  of  the  helpless  and 
distracted  condition  of  Frankland.  Engaged  in  a  cavil  war  with 
North  Carolina  on  the  one  hand»  and  assailed  again  by  the  war* 
like  Cherokees»  their  only  protection,  their  fmly  hope,  was  in 
the  wfsdom  of  Con^ss.  That  body  readily  interposed  its  in- 
fluence  to  restore  harmony  in  this  portion  of  North  Carolina. 
The  authority  of  the  state  was  maiiuained,  and  the  new  gov- 
ernment of  Frankland  declared  illegal.  An  amnesty  was  rec- 
ommended for  all  past  differences,  and  the  regular  state  au- 
thorities were  soon  after  re-established. 

The  new  government  very  reluctantly  yielded.  The  legis* 
lative  convention  of  Frankland  met  in  1787  for  the  last  time. 
Their  power  was  at  an  end,  and  but  little  was  attempted.  The 
» adherents  of  the  new  state  gradually  abandoned  their  leaders, 
and  the  organization  of  thi»ir  new  goventment  wasted  by  de> 
grees,  until  it  finally  became  extinct 

[A.D.  1788.]  Thus  termmated  the  first  attempt  in  the  West 
to  throw  off  the  allegiance  to  a  parent  state  in  violation  of  law. 
The  authority  of  North  Carolina  having  been  established  over 
the  weiitern  counties,  her  jurisdiction  was  also  extended  over 
the  wliule  settlements,  then  spreading  rapidly  upon  all  the 
Holston  tribntnries,  as  well  ns  those  on  the  Cumberland  River. 

During  the  year  1788,  Liic  ]^npulation  of  the  Cumberland  set- 
tlements had  increased  to  more  than  six  thousand  souls,  sparse- 
ly located  witliin  twefity  miles  of  the  river,  for  a  distance  of 
more  than  fifty  miles  along  the  same. 
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GoTenKir  €kviMr»  lioweTer»  had  basn  highly  obnozioiis  to  tbo 
avtboritiot  of  North  CuoIibb.  His  property  had  heen  declared 
oonfiflcated,  and  fahntelf  outlawed.  Coloxid  Tipton  had  been  ac- 
tive in  prc^ecuting  the  state  authority  against  his  late  antago- 
ni.st.  until  tfte  Legislature  of  North  Carolina,  swayed  by  public 
opmion,  which  duly  apj^reciated  his  character  and  services  in 
the  war  of  the  Revolution,  as  well  as  in  the  Indian  wars,  in 
which  he  had  lately  distinguished  himself,  resolved,  in  1789,  ta 
r^eat  the  obnoxious  law,*  and  to  relieTe  him  Scorn  all  attainder. 
Soon  after  which,  Colonel  Sevier  was  elected  as  senator  fWNB 
Greene  ooonly  to  the  Legielatore  of  North  CajroUna,  and  was 
appointedhangadier-geiieral  for  the  weftem  oonntiee* 

[AJ>.  1789.J  Since  the  year  1787,  the  people  of  all  the 

with  those  oh  the  Conberland 
River,  hati  bccuine  deeply  interested  in  the  navi^ration  of  the 
Mississippi,  wiiicii  was  the  natural  uiillet  for  all  iheir  sur])lus 
products.  On  this  siihje<-t  they  were  iiitluenced  by  all  the  mo- 
tives, interests,  and  jnejudices  wlucli  uperated  su  ]K>weriuily. 
Upon  the  people  of  Kentucky  about  the  same  time.  During 
thie  period,  Spain  had  viewed  the  rising  Republic  with  jealous 
eoncem.  Kentucky  w?s  preiumed  by  Spain  to  be  disafiected» 
and  the  ComberiaDd  and  Uoliton  settlameati  were  by  do  meant 
conleiiled. 

It  was  under  these  ciroumstanoes  that  the  beooTolent  Gov- 
ernor Mhn^  of  Louisiana,  throogh  Cokoel  Wilkinson,  tende 

to  the  people  of  the  Holston  and  Cumberland  settlements,  in 
common  w  ith  those  of  Kentucky,  the  free  navifjatiou  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  the  rights  and  privileges  of  Spanish  subjects, 
upon  conditions  deemed  advantageous  to  them.  Many,  lured 
by  the  tempting  oflers  of  the  governor,  emigrated  to  the  dis- 
trict of  West  Floridat  and  became  Spanish  subjects.t 

About  the  same  time,  the  cultivation  of  cotton  was  partially 
introduced  upon  the  Cumberland  River  i  and  for  several  years 
H  constitnted  an  article  of  trade  and  barter  between  the  Cum- 
berland setUeraents  and  those  of  Kentocky,  under  the  control 
of  Colonel  Wifktnson's  agents.} 

jVleantime,  the  population  on  all  the  head  brancbes  of  the 
Holstou  and  Clinch  Rivers,  as  well  as  un  Cumberland,  contin- 

*  VBnft**  Biirtocy  c£  Georgia^  toL  ii^  p.  3(K36,  editkn  of  1S98.  AIkh  Mwlia'i  tool- 
liMia,  toL  iL,  ]».  M.  t  Mvtfn's  LoakiuMi,  wfl.  iL,  p.  109,  m 
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oed  to  extend  and  to  increttse  in  number  under  the  jurisdictkm 

of  North  Carolina.  The  Cumberland  settlements,  before  the 
close  oi  the  year  17S9,  had  iiicreased  iheir  population  to  more 
than  eight  thousand  souls,  and  had  been  erected  into  a  judicial 
district  designated  "  Miro  District."  Washinc^ton  District  com- 
prised the  counties  of  Washington, Carter,  Sullivan,  and  Greene ; 
and  new  settlements  were  extending  upon  the  French  Broad 
and  NoHchucky,  within  the  Indian  territory.  The  aggregate 
population  in  this  diitrict  was  hut  little  short  of  thirty  thoiuand 
persons. 

During  the  advance  of  the  settlements  in  1780*  the  Indians 
on  the  whole  southern  frontier  began  to  manifest  extreme  impsr 

tience  of  the  rapid  encroachments  upon  their  territory,  and  dep- 
redations and  murders  upon  the  inhabitants  Ijecaaie  frequent, 
perpetrated  chiefly  by  Cherokees  and  Creeks. 

[A.D.  1790.]  North  Carolina  had  not  been  averse  to  an 
amicable  and  leiz;il  separation  of  her  western  territory  lor  the 
purpose  of  formmg  an  independent  state.  Early  in  the  year 
1790  the  Legislature  took  measures  for  accomplishing  this  de> 
sirabie  object  Following  the  example  of  Virginia  in  her  relin- 
quishment of  the  Northwestern  Territory,  the  Legislature  pro> 
posed  to  cede  to  the  Federal  goyemment  all  the  western  ter- 
ritory, for  the  purpose  of  organizing  in  the  same  a  territorial 
form  of  government,  preparatory  to  an  independent  state  gov- 
ernment, agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  the  ordinance  of  July, 
1787.  In  April,  Congrebs  acceded  tu  the  proposed  cession,  and 
the  relinquishment  on  the  part  of  North  Carolina  was  com- 
pleted. 

The  ceded  country,  by  act  of  Congress  approved  May  20th, 
was  erected  into  a  territory  of  the  United  States,  under  the 
name  of  the  "  Southwestern  Territory,''  agreeably  to  the  pro- 
viincms  of  the  ordinance  of  1787,  excepting  the  clause  which 
prohibits  slavery.* 

The  territorial  government  was  organised  agreeably  to  the 
first  grade  provided  by  the  ordinance  of  1787,  with  a  legisla* 
tive  assembly  elected  by  the  people,  and  a  legislative  council 
nominated  by  Liie  Assembly,  and  appointed  by  the  president. 
The  two  houses,  thus  cfnistiiuted,  elected  the  delegate  to  Con- 
gress, with  the  right  of  speakmg,  bn^  n<  >t  of  votinir.  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.    The  first  territorial  governor  was  Will- 

*  fled  Aap>.  ix.  of  Ihii  bool^  "BxteMtmcf  tiw  ytort  White  flttflweal^'*  Jtc 
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iam  Blount,  was  also  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs, 
which  slntion  he  continued  to  fill  until  the  territory  passed 
through  Its  dependent  grades  to  the  rank  of  an  independent 
state. 

The  census  of  1790  gave  to  Washington  District  a  popula- 
tion of  thirty-six  thousand  souls,  including  three  thousand  five 
hundred  slaves ;  at  the  same  time,  the  settlements  on  Cumber* 
land  River  contained  an  aggregate  of  nearly  ten  thousand  souls. 

To  protect  the  frontier  people  from  Indian  attacks,  a  mili* 
tary  post  of  the  United  States  was  established  at  the  **  South- 
west Pointt"  the  present  site  of  Kingston,  near  the  confluence  of 
the  Clinch  and  Holston  Rivers,  then  within  the  Indian  country. 

During  the  same  year,  the  territorial  government  went  fully 
into  operation,  and  tlie  present  site  of  Knoxville  was  selected  as 
the  future  seat  of  government,  within  a  few  miles  of  the  In- 
dian boundary.  The  same  year  witnessed  the  publication  of 
the  first  newspaper  in  the  Southwestern  Territory,  and  the  first 
number  of  the  Knoxville  Gazette"  was  issued  on  the  6th  of 
l^ovember,  1790. 

To  secive  the  people  of  the  territory  from  Indian  hostility, 
the  Federal  government  took  inmiediate  measures  ibr  concili- 
ating the  rising  spirit  of  resistance  which  had  been  manifested 
by  portions  of  the  Cherokee  and  Creek  nations.  Governor 
BIount»  as  superintendent  of  Indian  affiihrs,  commenced  a  sieries 
of  treaties  and  negotiations  with  different  portions  of  the  Cher- 
okee and  Creek  nations  for  the  peaceable  sale  and  relinquish- 
ment of  lands  occupied  by  the  settlements,  and  for  the  amicable 
adjnstinent  of  all  cause  of  complaint  on  the  pnrt  of  the  Indians. 
Tliese  rje^^otiations  continupd  at  dilTcieiil  p'Mrit<?  along  the  ex- 
posed border  until  tlie  close  of  the  following  year. 

[A.D.  179L]  By  this  means  the  Federal  government  suc- 
ceeded in  restraining  the  great  body  of  warriors  in  these  two 
powerful  and  warhke  nations  from  open  war  and  invasion  of 
the  settlements ;  but  it  was  unable  to  prevent  the  encroach* 
ments  of  lawless  emigrants  upon  the  Indian  lands,  or  to  re* 
strain  the  depredations  and  murders  which  were  frequently 
committed  by  small  parties  of  hostile  Indians  upon  the  ex- 
posed colonies.*  Hence,  notwithstanding  the  Federal  govern- 

*  The  ibUowing  is  a  catalogue  of  Uic  hustiiiucs  of  the  war  partiei  dunug  the  year 
1791.  Tis*: 

Early  in  Jamtty  the  Cherokee*  commenced  tli<  ir  incurtioni  a^nst  the  Camb«r* 
l«ad  MttkoMflM.  TIm  firti  man  Ulled  wm  iUchard  With*,  abot  on  tiia  Iftb  of  Jaa< 
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ment  had  entered  into  treaties  of  peace  and  friendship  with  the 
chiefs  of  the  Cherokee  and  Creek  nations,  a  ]):irti<!,in  warfare 
gpruncr  up  along  the  whole  frontier  between  disMnleriy  individ- 
uals  and  detached  parties  from  both  Indian  iiationR  ;  and  al* 
though  the  Federal  authorities  forbore  to  plunge  the  country 
into  a  geiierld  lodian  war,  it  was  unabk  entirelf  to  rMtrain 
the  ToluntBiry  expeditions  of  the  people. 

[A.D.  1793.]  The  foliowing  year  opened  with  a  oontmaa^ 
tion  of  hostile  incotiioiM  e&d  mutden  by  emell  parties  of  Creeks 
and  Cherokees  akmg  the  whole  line  of  border  settlements  In 
both  Washington  and  Miro  Districts.* 

Yet  Govemoi^  Blount  had  net  remitted  his  eflbrts  to  coneill- 
ate  liie  savages  and  to  restrain  the  unlawful  aggression  of  the 
whites  upon  the  Indian  territory.  The  warriors  of  both  na- 
tions were  gradually  preparin?^  for  a  regular  invasion  and 
destruction  of  the  white  settlements,  especially  those  on  the 

9KJ,  mmr  Ptpon'«  Cvtelb  In  T«bnitiy,  om  aiaii  wm  Id&Bd  moA  aDadMr  ynmadai 
name  Bledaoe'i  Lidi.  In  Ifaich*  wveral  mtmlers  were  committed  bgr  ladtaoB.   On  the 

fir?t  r<f  Ajtril,  Chnrles  Hirl^nmn  v,'n^  !>;i!l-  rl  by  them  nn  T")nck  River.  On  the  25th  of 
May,  Ocorgc  Wilson  was  killed  on  the  great  road  uear  Srtatioa  Creek.  Two  days 
afterward,  John  Nichersou  was  kiUeil  near  Saiitb'g  Fork.  Dorii^  tho  mooth  of  Juoe. 
finir  men  were  killed  by  Creeka  not  ftrfrooa  NaahviStt.  In  Jnly.tfcraei&enirerekilM 
hf  Cfierokeea ;  one  of  tfaeae  wa«  killed  witSiin  eight  nulcB  of  Sumner  Coait4xMue,  and 
one  on  the  "  new  trace"  across  Comberiand  Marottia.  One  nna  vaa  iaHhd,  in  Angwl; 
one  in  November,  and  oue  iu  December. 

*  Tim  ftOowing  catalogne  comprises  the  principal  ttuvlwi  «kd  AefMdalkai  MOndl- 
tod  in  Miro  Diatriet  daring  th<  y  <  nr  1798,  vii.t 

On  the  7th  of  Jnmiary,  a  Cherokee  chief  and  party  advanced  into  the  settlements  Mid 
captured  two  boats  descending  the  Cumberland  Biver,  killing  John  Curtia,  and  three 
young  n«B«niMd8ivi«Mi.  On  tfM  l<tfa,  they  kilhd  e  uiii  M«r  dntefik.  Oatte 
17lh  «r  Telrnkfy^  Cdw  peraoas  wara  Idttfed  oo  the  Chickaai  traeft.  Oa  Hm  SSdw  a 
party  of  Creeks  penetrated  witJiin  a-vm  miles  of  Nashville,  hilled  ^^r  T^inrrpson  and 
two  of  his  sons,  and  carried  his  wife  aii<l  two  other  sous  away  captive.  i>n  the  5th  of 
March,  a  party  of  twenty-(ive  Indians  attacked  "  Brown's  fitation,"  and  kiUed  foor  boys, 
onlgr  abc  Bulea  Aom  KMbvUb.  flie  next  dagr  Aer  bwMd  tD  Hm  ooMiaiUiaia  at 
Statkm."  During  tho  next  eighteen  days,  five  persons  were  killed  and 
ttiree  tft\»»n  pnnnDf^rc  hy  tfir-  rh(»rnktM»«i  not  fnr  from  NnshviDe.  On  the  94thof  MarrK 
General  Jamos  iiobertsoa  and  two  other  men  were  wounded  by  Indiana.  Oa  the  Sih 
nf  April,  Iii6  haify  of  Bei^amia  Williama,  caaAHang  of  eight  penm  wave  killed 
by  tiiea.  Otoe  man  vran  killed  On  the  8th,  and  aiiiOllm-  on  the  SSd  of  Jane.  On  the 
Wrti  n  p-'.rlv  of  Creeks.  Siiawnncse,  nnd  '^"hcrokeea,  attacked  am!  r:ip»Tiri?d  "  Zr  icJ^r'p 
StatioOt"  where  hve  penona  were  killed,  four  wounded,  and  twelve  taken  priaoner*. 
Ttom  llda  time  until  tfaa  laat  of  July,  six  men  were  killed  and  aevsral  mora  woanded 
In  difftrant  portions  of  the  Cumberland  Mttlemenla.  During  lUa  tiaae,  about  two 
hnndred  horses  had  teen  Rtolcn  from  h(rik  diatricta  by  Indians.  Daring  the  aamc 
period,  from  Januarj'  to  December,  sixtcpn  porenns,  including  men,  wnm«'n  and  chil- 
dren, bad  been  killed  in  the  District  of  Washington,  aboot  Clincli  Mountain  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  preaent  town  of  BognaviHa.  The  whole  mmiber  of  peMM  IdBadL 
wounded,  and  missing  in  both  districts  of  East  aul  WfliK  l^eoneaaee^waa  aboik  oam 
bottdrad  and  twenty,  naacfy  all  of  wliom  were  aealpeA  attd  otiieiwlfla  OMagM. 
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Cwib«rlaiid»  prompl^  and  rapplied,  at  waa  aubieqiieiitly  aa- 
certamed,  by  Spadth  cimiaariea  from  Florida  and  LooiaiaiML 
Qa  the  88d  of  June,  Goramor  Blomt  had  oonchided  a  treaty 

of  peace  and  friendship  with  the  Cherokees  at  Coyatee,  where 

he  distributed  a  large  amount  of  goods  and  blankets.  On  the 
26th,  a  council  was  held  with  the  Cherokees  at  i'stanaula, 
where  the  chiefs  and  warriors  entered  into  an  agreeii^ent  to 
use  their  utmost  efforts  to  restrain  their  young  men  from  acts 
ot  hostility.  Oa  the  10th  of  August,  a  treaty  of  peace  and 
friendship  waa  ooiieluded  with  the  Chiclcat&B  and  ChoetAa,]iear 
Nashville*  aoeompaiiiad  with  a  distribution  of  a  large  amount 
of  good«ta&d  presents  to  the  chiefe.  On  the  3l8t  of  Octoher, 
a  ainiilar  treaty  was,  concluded  with  a  portion  of  the  Creek  na<* 
tMMif  near  the  eite  of  Knozrille,  on  the  Holston.* 

Notwithstanding  these  negotiations,  and  the  earnest  efforts  to 
allay  all  hustile  Uh'Iuj:;  m  the  Greek  and  Cherokee  nations,  they 
produced  no  utliei  ellcct  than  to  prevent  an  open  and  general 
war  acjainst  all  the  settletriL'iit.s  in  the  Stnithwestent  Territory. 

On  the  3d  of  September,  a  large  Indian  trail  was  discovered 
within  four  miles  of  Buchanan's  Station.  The  same  day  a 
party  of  twenty-fonr  Indians  advanced  to  Fletcher's  Lick,  eight 
nules  southeast  of  Nashville,  and  near  the  new  wilderness  road 
from  KnoxTille.  On  the  11th  of  September»  Governor  Blount 
greatly  apprehended  a  descent  upon  the  CQmberlaad  settle* 
ments  by  a  large  body  of  Indians  which  had  been  discovered 
upon  their  march  in  that  direction.  On  the  80th  of  September, 
Buchanan's  Station,  within  four  miles  of  Nashville,  was  at- 
tacked by  iuur  hundred  Indians,  who  were  repulsed  with  loss 
by  the  garrison.  On  the  2d  of  October,  Govemor  Blount  wrote 
to  the  Secretary  of  War  that  **  about  five  hundred  Creeks, 
within  a  few  days,  had  passed  the  Tennessee  River  on  their 
way  to  the  Cumberland  settlements,  and  that  they  were  re-en* 
forced  by  two  hundred  Cherokees  near  the  crossing-placOf 
thirty  miles  below  Nieejack.'' 

AH  these  parties  of  Indians  had  been  well  supplied  with  arms 
and  ammunitien  by  the  Spanish  agents  from  Florida,  by  whom 
the  savages  had  been  urged  to  exterminate  the  Cumberland 
settlements  wiiile  the  American  army  was  advunciiig  uorih. 

[A.D.  1793.]  The  year  1793  opened  with  increased  activity 
on  the  part  of  the  hostile  Indians  against  the  whole  frontier,  from 

*  Sm  ikMieM  Bm  Papcq, 
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Holston  to  Cumberland.*  The  scalping  parties  advanced  into 
the  heart  of  the  settlements,  and  no  place  beyond  the  stockade 
inelosures  was  deemed  secure  from  the  nocturnal  inroads  of  the 
savage  foe. 

Those  on  Cumberland  River  had  gradually  extended  da- 
ring the  year  1792,  until  they  were  distributed  along  the 

Cumberland  River  on  both  sides  for  a  distance  of  eighty-five 
miles  from  east  to  west,  with  a  general  width  of  about  twenty- 
five  miles  from  north  to  south.  Such  was  their  extent,  ac- 
cording to  Governor  Blount's  report  to  the  Secretary  of  War  in 
1792.t  The  country  occupied  by  them  was  a  fertile  and  beau- 

*  The  iollowiDg  caUUogue  will  indicate  iLa  extent  ot  the  hostile  operations  of  the 
wntgiM  ia  ^  SondiWMtCfii  Temtoiy  during  the  year  1793^  vis.: 

In  llixo  IMitrict,  Colond  Hvgh  TiiiDBn  was  badly  wuundcd  by  Indniw  On  the  16th 
of  Jannary,  near  Clarksbarp,  on  tho  north  side  of  Cumberlntx!  Rivor.  On  the  18th, 
Major  Bhelby,  Jamos  Harris,  and  a  negro  wore  hilled  near  Uie  mouth  of  Red  BiYcr,  not 
far  from  Clarksville.  Several  hociM  were  ttoleii  in  Ae  Mine  vicinity.  On  Ae 
two  boye  in  «  cuoa^  near  ClaiiuviDe»  were  fired  upon  by  Indiana.  On  Ae  SSd,  tw» 
men  were  kiUed  on  the  trace  leading  from  Camberland  River  to  Kentucky,  and  several 
horses  were  stolen.  On  the  '2Hh,  a  party  of  Indiana  attacked  a  salt  b<jat  in  Cumber 
land  River,  killing  four  men  attd  wounding  two.  Aboat  the  same  time!,  they  attacked  a 
pirogue  inanned  by  Frendnnen,  and  IdDed  three  of  diem.  On  the  SiMi,  two  men  were 
afaot  by  Indiana  on  the  north  side  of  Cuiubcrland  River,  near  Nashville. 

In  the  month  of  February  these  liostile  operation';  rnntinned  On  the  ITth,  two  ne- 
groes and  a  son  of  Colonel  Bledsoe  were  killed,  mid  one  uegru  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Indianjt.  On  the  22d,  two  boys,  sons  of  Colonel  Sanders,  were  killed  and  scalped.  On 
the  Mthr  Cmpcain  Samnel  Haya  waa  UDed  near  n  neighboc'a  hooae.  Several  hoM 
were  stolen  in  the  vicinity  of  Nashville. 

In  March  murders  were  less  frequent  in  this  district.  On  the  9th,  two  bruthcn, 
named  Nelson,  were  killed  by  the  Cberokees.  On  the  Idth,  two  yaong  men,  named 
Clenwnta,  were  killed  and  aealped  in  tfie  aettkittenia  eaat  «f  the  Onnbariaad  MmA- 

In  April  Miro  District  suffered  severely.  On  the  OHl  day,  Colonel  Bledsoe  wa*  kUl 
ed  in  his  own  field  by  a  party  of  twenty  Indians,  and  his  premises  plnndered.  On  the 
11th,  two  men  were  killed  neur  Simcoe  Creek.  On  the  14th,  two  other*  were  kitted 
near  Oeneral  Itnlfaerihid'a.  On  the  ISO,  Caplahi  Benton  and  two  oUier  aen  wen 
killed  on  Comberland,  near  Clarksville ;  and  aoon  after,  two  othcra  were  killed  and 
one  woundef  1  by  Indians.  Ott  the  87tb,  a.  lajge  of  Indians  attacked  QreesfieU 
Station,  but  were  repulsed. 

The  next  Indian  mnrder  waa  that  of  JolmHacker«(iiilhe90diofMay,  nearDmke's 
Creek. 

On  tho  2d  of  Jane,  James  Sterlr  nn  l  his  ib  iLrhtcr  "were  killed.  On  the  4th,  three 
men  were  killed  and  two  wounded  on  tiie  Kentucky  road  to  Big  Bono.  On  the  2Mh, 
Joseph  Heaton  was  kiUed  near  Heaton's  Lick. 

On  the  fcat  of  Joly.  three  noip^  nnaiad  Caatawn,  wara  UUad,  and  one  WM  WQond' 
ed,  St  "  Haye's  Station."  On  the  ISA,  n  nan  waa  UDed  near  lla«bville»  and  anotbar 
on  the  19th,  at  Johnston's  Lick. 

Murders  were  frequent  in  August.  On  the  first,  Samuel  Miller  was  killed  at  "  Jos- 
Ifai's  fitatkm,"  near  Cnnberiaad  Biver.  On  the  Slati  the  Widow  Baker  and  n  laifs 
ftmily  ct  ddldrett  wen  killed,  only  two  escaping.  On  the  22d,  Mrs.  WeQs  and  a 
fiunily  of  ohiUnn  were  killed.i— flee  Amcrioaa  State  Papery  Xmdian  Affnin,  roL  i,  p. 
49<M«5.  t  Ident  p.  433. 
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tiftd  region,  dirennfied  with  deep  valleys  «aiid  towering  cHA, 
intersected  and  watered  by  nnmerons  deep»  transparent  streams 
flowing  tiirough  lofty  forests  and  verdant  plains.   Many  had 

advanced  beyond  the  limits  of  the  ceded  territory,  and  were 
encroaching  upon  the  Indian  lands  upon  the  northern  tributa- 
ries of  Duck  River,  when  the  tiustile  movements  of  the  Creeks 
and  Cherokees  in  1793  compelled  them  to  retire  and  abandon 
their  unlawful  liabitalions. 

Before  the  close  of  summer  the  savages  had  begun  to  make 
formidable  demonstrations  against  the  whole  extent  of  the 
white  settlements,  and  the  militia  were  necessarily  called  hito 
service  for  the  general  defense.  In  the  eastern  district  the 
military  operations  were  confided  to  Brigadier*general  Sevier, 
one  of  the  most  efficient  officers  in  the  West  Bold,  active,  and 
persevering,  he  possessed  the  entire  confidence  of  his  fellow- 
citizens,  who  cheerfiilly  rallied  imder  his  command  at  the  first 
summons.  In  East  Tennessee  he  was  the  bulwark  of  defense 
against  savage  invasion.  Such  was  his  energy  and  skill  in 
conciuctinir  the  Indian  wars,  that  Governor  lilount  declared  in 
one  ot  his  dispatches  that  "  his  name  carries  more  terror  to  the 
Cherokees  than  an  additional  regiment  would  have  done/** 

The  principal  commander  in  the  District  of  Miro  was  Gren* 
eral  William  Robertson.  Although  he  conducted  the  defmses 
with  great  skill  and  prudence,  yet  such  was  the  cautious  and 
secset  movements  of  the  savages  that  they  neve'r  could  he  en- 
countered in  fi>rce  upon  the  field  of  battle.*  They  studiously 
avoided  a  general  migageaient»  and  restricted  theur  operations 
to  harassing  the  settlements  by  fi^uent  incursions  of  small  war 
parties,  which  could  evade  any  large  force  sent  agamst  thenu 

The  most  formidable  demonstration  by  the  savages  during 
this  year  was  made  by  the  Cherokees  on  the  25th  of  Septem- 
ber, when  a  large  body  of  warriors,  estimated  at  one  thousand, 
advanced  toward  Knoxville  by  night,  passing  within  seven 
miles  of  General  Sevier's  camp  of  four  liundrtd  men  ;  but,  after 
committing  several  murders  and  other  outrages  upon  defense- 
less families,  they  retired  without  any  attempted  collision  with 
his  troops^t 

The  successfiil  operations  of  General  Wayne  upon  the  north- 
western firotttier  evidently  exerted  a  restraining  influence  upon 
the  Cherokees  and  Creeks  in  the  South.   From  this  time  their 
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k»tiliti60  began  to  cease»  and  during  the  next  ymi  they  madi 
overturee  Ibr  the  eetablishnient  of  peaee  and  anuty  by  fonnal 
treaties. 

[A.D.  1794.]   NotwHhstBndm^  the  hoatUe  attitude  of  the 

Creeks  and  ClitJiukees^  the  settlements  continued  to  extend, 
and  the  population  had  steadily  increased  in  numbers,  from 
the  coiiUnual  arrivals  ot  iinmicrrants,  not  only  from  North  Car* 
olina,  but  also  from  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia. 
During  the  past  year»  the  people  became  impatient  of  their 
dependent  form  of  government,  and  the  grand  jury  at  Koex* 
▼iiloy  in  the  month  of  November^  adopted  an  addreae  to  the 
governor,  claimmg  a  more  independent  form  9i  gOTemmeii^ 
as  provided  by  the  ordinance  of  1787,  «nee  the  territory  con* 
tained  more  than  the  requisite  number  of  "  five  thousand  iireo 
white  males."  In  December  fdlowing,  the  governor  issued 
his  proclamation  for  the  election  of  a  General  Assembly,  as 
provided  by  law.  The  Legislature,  duly  constituted,  convened 
at  Kiioxville  in  February,  1794.  Much  of  the  session  was  oc- 
cupied in  providing  for  the  opening  of  roads  and  for  the  pro- 
tection of  tlic  inhabitants  from  Indian  hostilities. 

[A.D.  1705.]  According  to  a  census  ordered  by  the  terri« 
ttoial  Legislature,  the  aggregate  population  of  the  territory  in 
1706  was  77,36&  peiaons ;  of  whom  66*400  were  whites,  the 
remainder  slaves  and  colored  persons*  Thia  amount  of  popo> 
lation,  under  the  provisions  of  the  ordinance  of  1787,  entitled 
the  people  to  an  independent  state  government^  and  applietf» 
tion  was  made  to  Congress  for  authority  to  frame  and  adopt  a 
state  constitution. 

[A.D.  i7Ut>.]  The  convention  autboiizcd  assembled  at 
Knoxville  on  the  11th  of  January,  1700,  and  after  a  session  of 
four  weeks  a  state  constitution  was  adopted,  which  havmg 
been  approved  by  Congress,  the  new  state  was  on  the  first  of 
June  admitted  into  the  Federal  Union  as  the  **8tate  of  Ten* 
nessee.*** 

The  new  Gonstitution,  in  its  general  features,  was  mose 
Demociatie  than  that  of  the  parent  state,  and  imposed  hW' 

er  restraints  not  absolutely  necessary  for  good  govemm^t 
In  its  provisions  it  illustrates  the  principle  established  by  all 
subsequent  constitutions,  that  the  new  states,  as  well  as  the 
older  which  have  remodelled  their  constitutions,  exhibit  a  uni- 
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form  tendency  in  the  public  mind  to  render  govemment  more 
and  more  tlie  iiistruinent  of  the  popular  will. 

From  the  adoption  of  the  state  government  until  the  year 
\^40f  the  advance  ol  ])opulation.  agricuiluie,  arts,  and  manu- 
factures was  unprecedented  m  the  West.  Tennessee,  abound- 
ing in  fertile  lands  and  rich  mineral  resources,  and  possasfiiDg 
a  genial  otimate  and  an  enterprising  population,  has  been  sur- 
passed by  no  state  in  the  rapid  development  of  her  natural  re> 
sources,  and  in  the  patriotic  chivalry  of  her  citizens. 

The  increase  of  ber  popolatioii  oontinned  to  extend  her  set- 
tlements westward  into  the  Valley  of  the  Cnmberland  and  npon 
the  tribataxiea  of  the  Tennessee  River.  Four  years  after  the 
establishment  of  state  government,  the  population  had  increas- 
ed to  105,602  souls,  including  13,584  slaves  and  colored  per- 
sons. Ten  years  alturwaril  the  census  of  1810  gave  the  whole 
population  at  'Mitl'il  souls,  inciudiug  44^535  slaves  and  color- 
ed persons. 

[A.D.  1820.]  In  ten  years  more  this  number  had  almost 
doiihled.  and  the  census  of  1820  gave  an  entire  population  of 
420,813  souls,  inoloding  80,107  slaves  and  colored  persons. 
The  ratio  of  inorease  for  the  next  ten  years  was  almost  as 
great  The-csosos  of  18S0  gave  the  inhabitants  at  681AK)a 
soolst  including  14I|008  slaves  and  4555  colored  persons.* 

Yet  the  whole  of  the  present  western  district  of  Tennessee, 
as  lale  as  1614l»  was  an  Indian  wildemess»  in  the  undisputed 
oeoupanoy  of  the  native  savages.  Until  that  year*  the  Chick- 
asa  nation  occupied  the  whole  western  portion  of  Tennes- 
see, as  far  eastward  as  the  Tennessee  River,  and  northward 
to  the  southern  boundary  of  Kentucky.  The  rapid  advance 
of  the  ci\ilized  population  made  it  requi^jite  that  the  Indian 
tribes  sh(nil(i  ncciiji}'  more  circumscribed  limits  ;  and  they  re- 
tired Within  the  present  State  of  Mississippi,  and  subsequently 
to  the  Indian  territory  provided  for  them  west  of  the  present 
State  of  Arkansas. 

It  was  on  the  20th  of  September,  1816,  that  GSeneral  Andrew 
Jackson,  with  David  Mwiwether  and  Jesse  Franklin,  ooi^ 
eladed  a  treaty  with  the  ChickasAst  after  a  protracted  negotia^ 
tion  m  a  general  council  of  the  nation.  By  this  treaty,  the 
Chickas&  nation,  for  a  valuable  consideration,  ceded  to  4he 
United  States  laige  bodies  of  land  lying  on  bc^  sides  of  the 
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Tennessee  Riyer,  west  of  the  Muscle  'Shoals,  partly  in  Alic 
bama,  and  partly  within  the  present  State  of  Mississippi. 

This  treaty  extinguished  the  Indian  title  to  a  large  portion 
of  Country,  and  opened  the  way  for  the  egress  of  the  redundaqjt 
population.  The  treaty  was  ratified  by  the  Senate  on  the  30th 
day  of  December  following,  and  soon  after,  the  lands  were  sur- 
veyed for  market.  Tliis  was  the  first  advance  of  the  whites 
into  tlie  Chirk.isd  country  alter  the  Creek  war. 

The  second  relmquishment  of  lands  by  the  Chickasas  in  Ten- 
nessee was  two  vears  nfterward.    In  this  ca«je,  nt  L^ntiations 

m 

were  conducted  by  General  Andrew  Jackson  and  Colonel  Isaac 
Shelby^of  Kentucky ;  and  the  treaty  was  finally  concluded  and 
signed  on  the  19th  day  of  October*  1818»  and  ratified  by  the 
Senate  on  the  7th  of  January  following. 

By  this  treaty  the  ChickasI  nation  cede  and  relinquish  to  the 
United  States  aU  their  land*  in  ike  western  part  of  Tsnnewtm 
north  of  latitude  85^  and  east  of  the  Mississippi.  The  Chick- 
asis  soon  afterward  commenced  their  gradual  remoyal  irom 
the  ceded  territory.  Some  retired  across  the  Mississippi  to 
the  Indian  territory  west  of  the  present  State  of  Arkansas ; 
others  retired  into  the  heart  of  the  nation  in  North  Mississippi, 
where  they  remained  until  the  treaty  of  Pontatoc»  sixteen  years 
afterward. 

The  first  white  immigrants  advanced  into  tlie  c  amtry  early 
in  the  year  1820,  and  extended  down  tlie  tributaries  of  the 
Obian»  Forked  Deer,  Hatchy,  and  Wolf  River,  to  the  Missis- 
sippi. Among  the  first  settlements  upon  the  Cfaickasa  Blnft 
was  one  by  John  Overton,  for  himself  and  companyt  near  the 
old  Fort  Pickering,  below  the  mouth  of  Wolf  Riyer.  The  site 
of  a  town  was  laid  o£f  in  the  month  of  May,  and  called  Mem* 
phis,*  which  receiyed  its  first  inhabitants  the  following  year. 

[A.D.  18S2.]  Emigration  firom  East  and  Middle  Tennessee 
began  to  adyanee  into  all  the  late  Chickasi  cesnon,  and  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  state  was  annually  extended  over  new  coun- 
ties successively  erected  and  organized  by  the  Lecislatiu  e. 
Settlements  continued  to  niultiply  in  all  the  fine  cottnn  hmds 
upon  the  tributaries  of  the  Hatchy  and  Wolf  Rivers,  untii  the 
year  1S30,  when  the  entire  population  of  the  Western  District, 
accoi  diri  L,^  to  the  census  of  that  year,  was  94,792  souls,  including 
26»2SM  slaves^  distributed  over  fourteen  counties.   Such  bad 
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been  the  tide  of  emigratkm  la  ten  yean  into  the  weetem  dis- 
trict of  Tennessee. 

[A.D.  Id40.]  The  population,  wealth,  and  resources  of  Ten- 
nessee continued  to  increase  almost  m  an  equal  ratio  for  the 
next  ten  years.  The  Indian  claim  having  been  extiriL^Muslied 
to  the  entire  territory  within  the  state,  and  the  whole  Indian 
population  removed  from  its  eastern  as  well  as  its  western 
frontier,  the  ener^es  of  the  people  of  Tennessee  were  untram- 
meiedy  and  their  wealth,  resources,  and  agricultural  enterprise 
.even  outstripped  their  prolific  population. 

The  census  of  1640  gave  the  aggregate  inhabitants  at 
629^10  souls,  including  169,059  slaves-  and  colored  people 
The  Western  District  alone  contained  a  population  of  198,241 
persons,  comprised  in  eighteen  organized  counties.  The  ad- 
mirable agricultural  resources  of  this  portion  of  the  state  had 
been  greatly  developed,  and  it  had  become  an  important  por- 
tion of  the  great  cotton  region  of  the  Mississippi  Valley. 
Menxphis,  the  emporium  of  Western  Tennessee,  had  received 
the  impress  of  Tennessee  enterprise,  and  was  already  the  third 
commercial  city  on  the  Mississippi  River,  and  the  great  cotton 
mart  for  West  Tennessee  and  North  Mississippi.  Its  popula- 
tion in  1840  was  nearly  four  thousand  inhahitan^;  but  such 
was  the  enterprise  awdLened  in  1642,  that  the  commerce  and 
population  of  the  city  had  more  than  doubled  before  the  year 
1846,  when  it  had  also  been  selected  as  the  location  of  a  iiaval 
d^pot  for  the  United  States. 

[A.D.  1846.]  Tennessee,  not  inaptly,  has  been  called  tiie 
mother  of  states.  From  the  bosom  of  this  state  have  issued 
more  colonies  for  the  peopling  of  the  great  Valley  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi than  from  any  one  state  in  the  American  Union.*  Her 
emigrant  citizens  have  formed  a  very  important  portion  of  the 
population  of  Alabamay  of  the  northmm  half  of  Mississippi,  and 
of  Florida*  They  have  also  formed  the  principal  portion  of  the 
early  population  of  the  states  of  Missouri,  Arkansas,  and  Texas. 

'  The  fallowing  b«re  bees  the  gonremon  of  Tmueuee,  wkb  didr  tenaa  of  Mnrice 
aamxed,  viz. : 

1.  Wmiam  BkMmt,  from  1790  to  1799. 

II.  Sfalc  of  Teuttcsgre. 
1.  John  Sevier,  from  1796  to  1801. 
9,  Archibald  lioaue,  from  1801  to  1803. 
a  John  Benrier,  fiooi  1603  Ip  1809. 
4.  WiHio  Bloomy  from  1809 10 181S. 


5.  Jowpli  llHitta,  from  1819  to  1S9I. 

6.  William  Cwvoll,  from  1891  to  1897. 

7.  Samuel  Hoiuton,  fmTn  T*':??  f"  l?»30. 

8.  William  Carrol),  from  1620  to  183S. 

9.  Newton  CauKm,  from  1835  to  1838. 

10.  Jnuoi  K.  Polk,  from  1838  to  1841. 

11.  Jmm  a  Jmm,  from  1S41  to  1844. , 
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CHAPTER  XL 

mU»  WAM  AV J>  VIUTAET  0FBKATI0K8  BT  TBB  fFiriTBD  BTATBB 
XOETB  OF  TBB  OHIO  BIVBB. — A,1K  1787  TO  1795. 

Argum^—VvMtl^  Stote  of  the  laditux  Tribes  from  1784  to  1  «90.— Guteut  of  laduui 
Sapfedatioii  tad  llwden  ap  l»  HM.-'Oeiienl  Httaur  prepan*  to  invada  di*  I» 

dian  Country. — Advances  to  the  Maamee. — Is  defeated  iu  two  Engagements. — B*- 
treati  tn  Fort  axUiiigton.— -Indian  Hostilitios  renowoil — Ot^neraJ  Scott  marches  as 
£:x|>editioa  agauut  the  WAba«h  Tuwus — Ckjioacl  WUJuusoq  lua<is  aauther  «||^aii>st 
tike  Towns  od  Bel  River  and  nppecaao&^'Qenen]  St  Clair  preparee  «e  invade  tfaf 
Maomee  Conntrfw— liuclNa  tovard  the  6t.  Mar>''B.->Mects  wMi  a  ditaalnma  Defeat 
— Tcrri^ili-  Onset  of  the  Savntrr?  —Their  Number  and  Allies  —The  Remnant  of  the 
Army  arrives  lU  Fort  Washiitgton. — Colonel  Wil&insan  oommaaJs  at  Fort  Wativ 
ington. — He  proceeds  from  Fort  Jefferaon  to  Uie  Scene  of  Uie  Defeat.— OvettavM  of 

Foice  fivr  the  HomiltatHm  of  the  Savages. — Qeneral  Wayne  Coaamander-iii-chieCr-v 
Indians  continue  their  hostile  Demon* trntionn — Excited  by  Britiah  Emissaries.— 
General  Wayne  cuucentrates  his  Forces  at  Furt  Greenville. — The  advanced  Posts 
lMlfiMeJbyTii<lawi<-  Waaef  HeoMBpaaaalatOmMiffltoi-^jOrfPTPlimar  Prw 
ident  Washington's  Views  of  Indian  Tactics.— Fort  ItoaovarjF  Iwiltf— Is  attackcl  hy 
Indians  in  1793. — Genoni!  i^n^tt  firrivc^  with  rlio  moimtiv]  Riflf-men. — Ofneml  Wltj-? 
takes  ap  the  Line  of  March  lor  the  Maiunee. — "  Fort  Dcti&ncc"  commcoced. — "  Fort 
IlepeBit^alliieHf«AaCthel«|U«4-4roieeeomttntedatthts  Pmnt— Battle  oi 
the  Miand,  Angost  SOili,  1794— Utter  Defeat  ef  llie  Bavafae.— Tbe  Amf  retoraa  19 
Fort  Dufiano^B^rliifh  is  stmndy  fi  rtifled. — Army  advances  to  Miami  Villages. — Fort 
Wnyne  ererted^Amyr  retires  to  Winter-<pMlrtew  at  OreettwUfl  r^»Tediai  s«»  fir 
Peace. 

[A.D.  1787.]  Although  the  northwestern  Indians  had  r^ 
Bumed  hostilities  against  the  frontier  selUements  of  Kentock^^ 
and  those  in  the  western  part  of  Virguiia  and  BBB&sjrlvamay 
aa  w\j  as  1700^  the  Federal  gofiemment  had  taken  no  ao* 
tiva^  measores  to  enforce  peace  and  the  observance  of  thefar 
recent  treatioB  eolered  into  at  the  Great  Miiuni  and  at  Foit 
Harmar.  The  Federal  eBocilCive  vtodtonriy  abstained  from 
any  military  operations  against  the  hostile  savages,  vamly  re- 
lying upon  the  success  of  negotiation  ;uui  treaty,  from  which 
they  diisdaiiifully  retired.  Partisan  expeditions  from  Kentucky 
and  other  portions  of  the  exposed  settlement?;,  for  the  defense 
of  the  Ohio  frontier,  were  the  only  deleiK^ive  measures  adopted, 
and  they  were  undertaken  at  individual  expense,  and  sustained 
by  individual  enterpriaot  and  without  the  aanction  of  the  fed- 
eral government 

The  extent  and  nature  of  the  hostile  operationB  of  the  saver 
ges  against  the  frontier  people*  and  the  emigiaiits  upon  the 
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Okio  River,  have  been  eaomented  in  another  place,  to  which 
the  reader  is  reftrred.* 

[A.D.  1T90.]  To  aach  bd  extent  had  these  hosttlities  and 
4epredatiaiia  been  carried  in  the  spring  of  1790,  that  in  a  com- 
munication from  Judge  Harry  Innis  to  the  Secretary  of  War, 
dated  July  7th,  he  states  tJiat,  to  his  knowledge,  about  fifteen 
hundred  persons  h:ul  been  killed  or  cajitured  by  the  Indians 
on  and  near  the  Ohio  since  tlie  peace  o{  1783.  The  luunbor 
of  horses  seized  or  stolen  \'y*>in  the  new  settlements  and  from 
emigrants  during  that  time  was  estimated  at  not  less  than 
twenty  thousand,  besides  household  furniture  and  other  prop* 
erty  taksn  or  destroyed  to  the  value  of  Meen  thoosand  poonds, 
or  about  fifty  thoosand  dtdlars. 

At  lengthy  all  overtores  and  efibrls  at  negotiation  on  the  part 
«f  the  Federal  government  havum^  been  rejedtedby  the  savages, 
the  presideod  dstermined  to  organiae  a  strong  military  force 
for  the  invasion  of  the  Indian  country,  and  the  deitraction  of 
the  towns  upon  the  head  waters  of  the  Miami  and  Maumee 
Rivers.  Orders  were  accordingly  issued  by  the  Secretary  of 
War  to  General  iicinnar  on  the  7th  of  June,  1790,  to  plan,  in 
craijunction  with  Governor  St.  Clair,  a  vigorous  expedition 
against  the  Indians  of  the  Mauniee.  The  govempr  was  au- 
thorized to  call  out  tiie  militia  and  volunteers  of  Western  Pem^ 
sylvania  and  Kentucky  to  c<M>perate  with  the  Federal  troops. 
Agreeably  to  this  authoiity,  a  requisition  was  made  by  Govmor 
fit  Clair  upon  the  western  oonnties  of  these  states*  as  follows : 
Fxom  die  counties  of  Washington^  Fayette^  WestmcreUnd>  and 
Alleghany,  in  PeDnsylvania»  five  hundred  men,  to  rsodeavous 
«l  M'Mahon's  Creek,  four  miles  below  Wheeling,  on  the  3d  of 
September ;  from  the  District  of  Kentucky,  embracing  the 
counties  of  Nelson,  Lincoln,  and  Jefferson,  three  hundred  men, 
to  rendezvous  at  Fort  Steuben,  near  *•  the  Falls,"  on  the  12th 
of  September ;  and  from  tiie  counties  of  Madi.son,  ?^Iercer,  Fay- 
ette, Bourbon,  Woodford,  and  Mason,  seven  hundred  men,  to 
rende/voiis  at  Fort  Washington  on  the  15th  of  September.f 

On  the  27th  of  September  the  advanced  detachments  were 
m  motion*  and  on  the  30th  the  line  of  maich  was  taken  np  for 
the  towns  on  the  fit  Mary's  River.  The  route  pursnsd  was  the 
<«01d  War-path**  of  the  Indians  across  die  head  waters  of  the 

*  See  chapters  v.  and  x.  of  this  book. 

t  See  Ameiicaa  State  Paper*,  /luftan  AJfmrg,  vol.     p.  lOS,  106,  Qenenl  Order. 
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Little  Miami  and  Mad  RiTerSt  where  the  villages  had  been  de- 
serted by  the  enemy*  Thence  the  march  was  directed  west- 
ward,  crossing  the  Great  Miami  at  Piqua,  a  few  miles  below 
the  mouth  of  Loramie's  Creek.   Here  the  first  three  Indians 

were  seen,  and  they  appeared  to  be  spies  reconnoitering  the 
force  and  movements  of  the  army.  A  small  detachment  of 
mounted  men  were  sent  in  pursuit,  who  succeeded  in  capturing 
one;  the  others  escaped.*  This  was  evidence  that  the  enemy 
were  observing  their  advance. 

From  Loramie's  Creek  the  march  was  contmued  west  of 
north,  and  on  the  west  side  of  that  stream  about  thirty  miles, 
crossing  the  head  stream  of  the  St.  Mary's  River.  The  army 
was  now  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  from  Fort  Wash- 
ington, and  about  fifty  miles  from  the  principal  town  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  St  Mflury^s.  The  whole  force  consisted  of  three 
hundred  and  twenty  regular  troops,  and  eleyen  hundred  and 
thirty-five  volunteers  and  militia. 

Colonel  Hardin  and  Major  Paul  of  the  Pennsylvania  line 
were  detached  in  advance  with  six  huiitlred  men,  to  surprise 
and  capture  the  iovm  at  the  confluence.  On  the  second  day, 
October  16th,  Colonel  Hardin  npproached  the  Indian  strong- 
hold, and  found  it  deserted  and  burned  by  the  savages.  The 
only  resistance  made  was  from  some  straggling  Indians,  who 
exchanged  a  few  shots  with  the  advanced  guard  of  the  troops. 
This  detachment  remained  four  days  encamped  at  the  village, 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  General  Hannar  'with  the  main  body 
of  the  army,  during  which  time  no  important  movement  was 
made  against  the  enemy.  The  Indians,  in  the  mean  time,  were 
making  vigorous  eflbrts  to  repel  the  invaders.  '  They  began  to 
assemble  in  great  numbers  in  the  vicinity  of  the  camp,  and 
every  foraging  detachment  was  either  cut  off  or  driven  back. 

On  the  20th,  Colonel  Hardm,  wiili  one  hundred  and  fifty 
Kentucky  nnlitia  and  thirty  res^nlars,  was  detached  to  surprise 
and  destroy  an  Indian  town  on  the  St.  Marv's.six  miles  ah  ive 
the  conlluence.  This  detachment  marclied  without  interrup- 
tion until  within  half  a  mile  of  the  town,  when  suddenly  they 
found  themselves  in  the  midst  of  several  hundred  Indians  in 
ambuscade,  concealed  by  the  high  grass  and  brushwood  on 
each  side  of  the  path  in  the  margin  of  the  prairie.  The  march- 
ing column  was  suddenly  assailed  by  a  destructive  fire  firom 

*  Anwicta  SUtte  Fapen,  /«Kmi  4|Wri,  voL  I,  p.  105,  106. 
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the  concealed  enemy»  aiid»  being  thrown  into  confusion,  the 
militia  fled  precipitately.  The  regulars  maintained  their  posi- 
tion with  the  utmost  courage,  defending  themselves  with,  the 
bayonet  as  the  Indians  rushed  upon  them  with  the  tomahawk, 
until  nearly  the  whole  iiumber  were  killed.  Tvvu  privates  and 
two  officers  escaped  the  massacre  by  concealing  themselves 
behind  logs  in  an  adjacent  swamp.  Twenty-three  recrnlars 
were  killed  upon  the  ground,  and  several  others  in  their  re- 
treat.   Ten  of  the  militia  were  killed,  and  others  wounded. 

General  Harmar,  alarmed  at  this  foreboding  of  disaster,  re- 
solved to  take  up  the  line  of  march  for  Fort  Washington.  On 
the  following  morning  he  broke  up  his  encampment,  and  march- 
ed eight  miles  on  the  retrograde  route,  when  he  encamped  for 
the  night   While  at  this  place,  intelligence  was  received  that 
the  Indians  had  taken  possession  of  the  town  immediately  aflei* 
it  had  bee  a  evacuated  by  ihc  army.    Colonel  Hardin,  morti- 
fied with  his  recent  disaster,  and  in  hopes  of  retrieving  his  mil- 
itary character,  solicited  permission  oiicu  more  to  give  the  In- 
dians battle,  and  to  drive  them  from  the  town.  Permission 
was  granted,  and  he  was  dispatched  with  six  hundred  militia^ 
and  sixty  regulars  under  Major  Fontaine,  to  attack  the  town. 
The  attack  was  made  with  skill  and  great  courage ;  but  the 
Indians  had  arranged  matters  to  complete  his  discomfiture. 
At  first  they  made  a  strong  show  of  resistance,  and  then  fell 
back  across  the  Maumee,  and  retreated  up  the  St  Joseph's, 
drawing  the  militia  after  them,  and  leaving  the  regulars  to  be 
overpowered  by  sujuMior  numbers  in  the  rear.    The  niililia 
continued  the  pursuit  ibr  nearly  two  miles,  when,  un;ible  to 
bring  them  to  an  engagement,  they  retired.    In  the  mean  time, 
two  ambuscades  had  been  laid ;  one  to  fall  upon  the  regulars 
after  they  had  been  abandoned  by  the  militia,  and  another  to 
intercept  the  miUtia  on  their  return.   The  plan  succeeded  to 
their  most  sanguine  expectations.  The  militia  had  pressed  on 
after  the  retiring  Indians,  heedless  of  danger,  while  the  regu- 
lars on  the  opposite  nde  of  the  river  were'attacked  by  an  over^ 
ndielming  number  of  savages,  who  rushed  ifimously  upon  them 
with  the  tomahawk  and  war-club.    They  fought  with  despe- 
rate courage,  defending  themselves  with  the  l  iayonet  until  nearly 
every  man  was  killed.    Lieutcnant-colouei  Wyllis  and  Major 
Fontaine  fell  valiantly  figlumg,  the  latter  pierced  by  eijjliteen 
balls ;  and  around  them  laid  the  bodies  of  Miy  of  their  brave 
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itMB.  The  militia  on  both  sides  of  the  St  Joiseph^s  were  s«> 
yerely  haraated  in  their  patura  the  Indians  in  ambuscade 
upon  elevated  ground,  near  their  path.  The  whole  Iosb  of  the 
niilHia  under  Colonel  Hardin  was  one  hundred  privates  and  ten 
officers  killed*  besides  the  wounded.*  Only  eight  of  the  reg- 
ulars lurvived. 

Thus  terminated  the  whole  Of  Genml  Harmai's  operations 

against  the  northwestern  savages  upon  the  waters  of  the  Mau- 
mee.  In  two  disasLrous  enterprises,  conducted  by  Colonel 
Hardin,  he  had  Inst  in  one  week  no  less  than  one  hundred  and 
eiL'lity-three  men  killed,  besides  ;ibuut  torty  wounded,  leaving 
no  evidence  of  more  than  nbout  fifty  Indians  destroyed.  The 
town  at  the  confluence  of  the  St.  Joseph's  and  8t.  Mary's, 
known  as  "Girty's  Town,"  and  which  was  consumed  by  the, 
savages,  eontained  about  two  hundred  and  iifty  cabins.  The 
entire  injury  sustained  by  the  Indians  was  trivial  compared  te 
the  tramber  of  troops  in  the  field  and  the  loss  of  li&  sustained 
hf  the  Amerioans. 

A  portion  of  the  orders  to  General  Hannar»  which  wem 
utterly  neglected  after  his  disasters  on  the  8t  Mary's,  required 
hiui  to  advance  westward  from  the  Maumee  for  the  destruction 
of  the  Wea  towns  upon  the  Upper  Wabash,  as  well  as  others 
upon  Eel  River, noted  as  the  residence  of  several  hostile  bands 
which  had  been  active  in  their  incursions  against  the  liontier 
population  upon  the  Ohio;  yet,  gratified  in  his  reverses  by  the 
slightest  success,  and  fearful  of  other  disasters,  he  ordered  an 
immediate  retreat,  consoling  himself  with  the  reflection  *!  thai 
we  are  able  to  lose  ten  men  to  their  one  also,  that  one  great 
object  of  the  expedition  had  been  accomplished  in  the  destnic* 
tion  of  the  Miami  towns."  The  retro^prade  maich  was  imm^ 
diately  commenced  Ibr  Fort  Washington^  leaving  the  slain 
upon  the  field  of  battle,  unburied^  and'  having  the  savages  in  his 
rear  almost  to  the  Ohio. 

The  campaign  of  1790,  instead  of  producing  a  salutary  re- 
straint upon  the  savages,  served  only  to  provoke  them,  and 
render  them  more  confident  and  Janng.  During  the  wmier 
and  spring,  war  parties  contiimed  tlieir  incursions  against  the 
unprotected  settlements  near  the  Ohio  River,  fi*om  Fort  Pitt 
down  to  the    Falls,"  wliiie  marauding  parties  infested  the 
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banks  of  tbo  river,  greatly  interrupting  the  intercourse  be- 
tween the  upper  and  lower  settlements. 

[A.D.  1791.]  For  the  restraint  of  the  savages  and  the  pro- 
leetioa  of  the  exposed  frontiers,  until  the  Federal  government 
could  coneentrate  a  strong  force  for  the  effiM^tual  chastisement 
of  the  hostile  tribes,  General  Charles  ^cott,  of  Kentucky,  was 
authorii^ed  to  orcranize  and  equip  a  volunteer  brigade  ui  mount- 
ed riilemen,  noi  exceedinsr  seven  hundied  and  fifty  in  number, 
to  be  sent  against  the  tribes  located  on  the  bead  waters  of  the 
Wabash. 

The  volunteers  began  to  rendezvous  at  the  mouth  of  Ken- 
tucky River  about  the  middle  of  May.  On  the  23d,  having 
crossed  the  Ohio  with  his  whole  command,  General  Scott  took 
up  the  line  of  march  upon  the  route  leading  to  the  Miami  towns, 
mitil  he  crossed  the  St  Mary^s,  when,  suddenly  changing  his 
course  toward  the  west,  after  a  rapid  march  he  succeeded  in 
surprismg  several  towns  upon  the  Wabash  and  Eel  Rivers. 
On  the  2d  of  June  the  expedition  had  destroyed  several  large 
towns,  aiid  laid  wusIl'  extensive  fields  of  growing  corn,  and 
otherwise  ravaged  the  country. 

On  tiie  14th  of  June  the  expedition  returned  to  Kentucky, 
without  the  loss  of  a  single  man  killed,  and  havinc'  only  five 
wounded,  in  the  campaign^  the  troops  had  encountered  the 
savages  in  numerous  skirmishes,  killing  no  less  than  thirty-two 
warriors,  and  taking  fifty-eight  prisoners,  including  women 
and  children.* 

Meantime,  the  Federal  government  had  miide  provision  for 
a  second  iavadon  of  the  Miami  country  with  a  strong  force, 
under  the  immediate  command  of  General  St  Clair»  who  was 

actively  engager!  in  Kentucky,  making  preparations  for  the 
contempliited  cMin  j(ruij:ii,  preparatory  to  the  ;u  ri\  a!  of  new  lev- 
ies of  regular  truoj)s  from  Pennsylvaniu,  V  ugiiiia,  Maryland, 
anti  Xevv  Jersey.  W  hiic  these  preparationis  were  in  progress. 
General  St.  Clair  organized  a  volunteer  mounted  expedition, 
consisting  of  five  hundred  and  thirty  men,  imder  the  command 
of  Colonel  Wilkinson,  for  the  destruction  of  several  large  towns 
upon  Eel  River. 

On  the  first  of  August,  Colonel  WiUunson  left  Fort  Wasb- 
ington  with  his  command,  and  marched  with  a  bold  feint  to- 
ward the  Miami  towns,  until  he  reached  St  Mary's  River, 

*  Sec  i\ju«ncau  stato  i'apcra,  Indian  Jjjatn,  vol.  i.,  p.  181. 
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when  he  inarched  rapidly  to  the  nordiwett  and  west,  erosnag 
the  head  streams  of  the  Wabash»  and  ooming  raddenly  upon 
the  towns  on  Eel  River  and  other  northern  tributariea  of  the 
Wabash.   Having  destroyed  several  towns,  together  with 

their  fine  fields  of  com,  on  the  Eel  River  and  Tippecanoe,  the 
expedition  set  out  on  their  return  to  Fort  Washincrton  with 
thirty-four  prisoners,  having  lost  two  men  killed  nnil  one 
wounded.  Eight  Indians  hnd  been  killed.  In  this  campaign, 
much  of  the  Wabash  and  \V  eatanon  country  had  been  overrun 
and  ravaged^  the  troops  having  traveled  four  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  when  they  reached  Fort  Washingtoot  on  the  2dd  of  Aii> 
gust. 

Early  in  September  the  new  levies  from  the  East  amved  at 
Fort  Washington^  and  soon  afterward  the  arrival  of  the  volim* 
teers  and  militia  from  the  western  oomitry  increased  the  entirs 
force  tmder  General  St  Clair  to  two  thoiunnd  men,  inclndipg 

cavalry  and  artillery.* 

At  the  head  of  this  force,  the  general  commenced  his 
march  from  Fort  Washington  on  the  of  October,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Fort  Hamilton,  an  advanced  |-K)st  on  the  Miami, 
twenty  miles  from  Fort  Washington.  Having  received  a 
small  addition  of  three  hundred  militia  from  Kentucky,  he  pro- 
ceeded northward  twenty  miles  further,  and  erected  another 
stockade,  called  Fort  St.  Clair.  Twenty  miles  further  he  ersct- 
ed  Fort  Jefferson  $  each  of  which  vraa  furnished  with  a  sdtap 
ble  garrison.  About  this  time  a  company  of  sixty  Kentucky 
militia  deserted  and  returned  home.  After  these  reductions, 
the  whole  force  of  (reneral  Bt,  Clair  was  less  than  eighteen 
hundren  men,  with  which  he  continued  his  march  for  the  Mi- 
ami towns.  He  had  now  reached  a  champaign  country,  which 
was  frequently  we^t,  and  heavily  timbered.  Tlie  roads  were 
poor,  and  with  great  labor  the  baggage-wagons  and  artillery 
were  slowly  advanced  on  the  route,  while  the  infantry  pro- 
ceeded with  scarcely  less  difficulty. 

On  the  24th  of  October  the  army  was  abont  ninety  mOes 
from  Fort  Waslungton.  The  advance  was  slow  and  tedious ; 
desertions  were  frequent ;  and  at  last*  on  the  81st,  nvxty  nan 
deserted  in  a  body,  and  set  out  on  their  return  march.  All 
effi>rt8  to  restore  them  to  their  duties  having  failed,  Lieuten- 
ant-colonel  Hamtramck  was  dispute hed  with  a  strong  detach- 
*  Amttricwi  State  Fapem,  Indian  4ffair$t  roL  i.,  p.  137. 
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ment  in  pursuit  of  ihe  deserters,  reducing  the  main  army  to 
little  more  than  Iburteen  hundred  men.  After  the  arrival  of 
a  company  of  about  sixty  men  from  Kentucky,  under  Captain 
EUis,  the  general  pursued  his  march.  Provisions  and  forage 
became  scarce,  and  many  of  the  horses  began  to  &il»  which 
stfll  further  retarded  the  progress  of  the  army,  while  the  In- 
dians began  to  make  their  appearance  in  small  detachments, 
hovering  upon  the  flanks  of  the  advancing  column. 

On  the  Ski  of  November  the  army  encamped  in  a  wooded 
plain  among  tiic  sources  of  a  Wabash  tributur} ,  upon  the  banks 
of  several  small  creeks,  about  fifty  miles  south  of  the  Miami 
towns.*  The  winter  had  alrendy  rr.nimenced,  and  the  ground 
was  covered  with  snow  three  inches  deep. 

Next  morning,  November  4th,  just  before  sunrise,  and  im- 
mediately after  the  troops  had  htm  dismissed  from  parade,  the 
Indiana  made  a  furious  attack  upon  the  militia,  whose  camp 
was  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  iq  advance  of  the  main  camp  of 
the  regular  troops.  The  militta  immediately  gave  way,  and 
fled  with  great  precipitation  and  disorder,  with  the  Indians  in 
dose  pursuit ;  and,rushing  through  the  camp,  they  threw  the 
battalions  of  Majors  Butler  and  Clark  into  confusion.  The  ut- 
most exertion  of  those  officers  iuiled  to  restore  complete  order. 
The  Indians,  pressing  close  upon  the  militia,  immediately  en- 
gaged Butler's  command  with  ^rreat  intrepidity  and  fury.  The 
attack  soon  became  general  both  m  the  front. and  second  lines, 
but  the  weight  of  the  enemy's  fire  was  directed  against  the  cen* 
ter  ef  each  line,  where  the  artillery  was  stationed.  Such  was 
the  intmsity  of  the  enemy's  fire,  that  the  Inen  were  repeat- 
edly driven  firdm  their  guns  with  great  loss.  Confusion  was 
spreading  among  the  troops,  from  the  great  numbers  who  were 
constantly  felling,  while  no  impression  was  made  by  their  fire 
upon  the  enemy.  **  At  length  resort  was  had  to  the  bayonet. 
Colonel  Darke  w^as  ordered  to  charge  with  part  of  the  second 
line,  and  endeavor  to  turn  the  left  flank  of  the  enemy.  This 
order  was  executed  with  threat  spirit.  The  Indinns  instantly 
gave  way,  and  were  driven  back  three  or  tour  hundred  yards  ; 
but,  for  want  of  a  sufficient  number  of  riflemen  to  pursue  this 
advantage,  they  soon  rallied,  and  the  troops  were  obliged  in 
turn  to  fall  back.  At  this  moment  the  Indians  had  entered  our 
camp  by  the  left  flank,  having  driven  back  the  troops  that  were 

*  AnaaOaukBUtn  Pap«n,  /mNm  4fmn,  ^  L,  p.  136^  137. 
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posted  there.  Apother  charge  was  made  here  by  the  second 
regiment,  Butler's  and  Clark's  battalions,  with  equal  efl^,and 

it  was  repeated  several  times,  and  always  with  success  $  but  in 
each  chai  c^e  several  men  were  lost,  and  particularly  the  offi- 
cers ;  winch,  with  raw  troops,  was  a  loss  altogether  irremedi- 
able."* In  the  last  charge  Major  Butler  was  danj^erously 
wounded,  and  every  officer  of  the  second  regiment  fi  11  except 
three.  The  artillery  being  now  silenced,  and  all  the  olhcers 
killed  except  Captain  Ford,  who  was  severely  wounded,  and 
more  than  half  the  army  having  fallen,  it  becatne  necessary  to 
make  a  retreat,  if  possible.  This  was  immediately  done,  while 
Major  Clark  protected  the  rear  with  his  battalion.  The  retreat 
Was  precipitous :  it  was  a  perfect  flight.  The  camp  and  artillery 
were  abandoned ;  not  a  horse  was  alive  to  draw  the  cannon. 
The  men,  in  their  flight  and  consternation,  threw  away  their 
arms  and  accoutrements  after  pursuit  had  ceased^  and  the  road 
»  was  strewed  with  them  for  more  than  four  miles.  The  rout 
continued  to  Fort  Jefferson,  twenty-nine  miles.  The  action  be- 
gan half  an  hour  before  sunrise,  the  retreat  cuiiirnenced  at  half 
past  nine  o'clock,  and  the  remnant  nf  the  army  reached  Fort 
Jefi'erson  just  after  sunset.  The  savages  continued  the  pursuit 
for  four  miles,  when,  fortunately,  they  returned  to  the  scene  of 
action  for  scalps  and  plunder. 

The  slain  were  lefl  with  the  wounded  upon  the  field  of  bat- 
tle, both  alike  subject  to  the  mercy  of  the  infuriate  savages,  who 
tomahawked  and  scalped  them  indtserimiiuitely.  Some  who 
were  taken  prisoners  in  the  fight  were  afterward  burned  at  the 
stake. 

The  detachment  at  Fort  Jefferson  was  insufficient  to  restore 

the  former  numerical  strength  of  the  army,  as  it  was  previous 

to  the  attack  on  the  4th,  and  a  large  number  of  those  who  had 
escaped  were  withuut  arms,  and  were  useless  as  soldiers. 

In  this  most  disastrous  battle,  thirty-eight  commis>ii  mt-d  of- 
ficers were  killed  on  the  held.  Six  hundred  non-conntiissioned 
otlicers  and  privates  were  either  killed  or  missing.  Among 
the  wounded  were  twenty-one  commissioned  officers,  and  two 
hundred  and  forty-two  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates. 
Mo  Ti  y  of  the  wounded  died  subsequently  of  their  wounds.  The 
Indian  loss  did  not  exceed  sixty  warriors  killed.t 

•  Ameriesn  State  Papcn,  Indian  4ffain,  vol.  i.,  p,  137. 

f  See  Boller'e  K«ita6ky,  p.  909.  Tbeldiei'e  Indfayi  Biosrapfay,  voL  ii.  pw  SO. 
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The  grand  emr  in  this  camp^gn  was  the  impolicy  of  urging 
forward  on  a  dangerous  service,  &r  into  the  Indian  oountry»an 
army  of  raw  troops,  who  were  unwilling  to  enter  upon  the 

campaign,  as  was  fully  evinced  by  frequent  desertions  as  they 
approached  the  hostile  towns.  The  army  was  fatally  reduced 
by  the  detachment  sent  to  overtake  the  deserters  from  the  Ken- 
tucky militia;  and  General  St.  ('lair  hiinsell  wus  quite  infirm, 
and  often  unable  to  attend  to  his  duties  as  comnuiuder-in-chief. 
On  the  fatal  day  of  the  defeat,  he  was  scarcely  able  to  be 
mounted  upon  his  horse*  either  (rom  physical  inhrmity  or  cul* 
pahle  intemperance. 

The  Indians  engaged  in  this  terrible  battle  comprised  about 
nine  hundred  w«rriors.  Among  them  wereahout  four  hundred 
Shawaneae,  commanded  by  Blue  Jacket,  and  chiefly  from  the 
waters  of  the  Wabash.  The  remainder  were  commanded  by 
Little  Turtle  and  Buckmigahelas,  consisting  of  Delawares,  Wy» 
andots,  Potawatamies,  and  Mingoes.  The  Delawares  alone 
numbered  nearly  four  hundred  warriors,  who  fought  with  threat 
fury.  On  the  ground,  during  the  battle,  were  seen  sevei  ai  Hrit- 
ish  officers  in  full  uniform  from  Detroit,  wlx)  had  <"'«!nc  tu  wit- 
ness the  strife  which  they  h  id  instigated.*  ^ujqoq  Uurty  com> 
manded  a  party  of  Wyandots. 

Among  the  camp-followers  in  this  campaign  were  nearly 
two  hundred  and  fifty  women,  of  whom  ^y^iz  were  killed 
during  the  carnage ;  the  remainder  were  chiefly  captured  by 
the  ^dians.t 

The  ikrmy  made  but  little  delay  at  Fort  Jelferson ;  but,  leav- 
ing the  wounded  in  charge  of  a  suitable  garrison,  the  main  body 
advanced  eagerly  toward  Fort  Washington,  where  it  arrived 
with  its  broken  detachment  on  the  evening  of  the  8th  of  No* 

vember.    Such  was  the  terror  and  the  consternation  with 

which  the  troops  had  been  impressed,  that  the  sentinels  at  Fort 
Jefferson  repeaiedly  deserted  their  posts  and  escaped. 

Thus  terminated  the  disastrous  campaign  of  General  St.  Clair^ 
who  returned  in^loriously  to  the  civil  administration  of  his  gov- 
ernment, surrounded  with  a  cloud  of  public  indignation,  which 
was  not  wholly  dispelled  during  his  subsequent  life. 

[A.D.  1792.]  Early  in  January  he  set  out  for  the  city  of 
Fhiladelphia,  in  order  to  vindicate  himseJf  before  the  Federtd 

•  See  Americac  State  Papen,  Indtan  j{ffain,  vol.  t,  p.  243—489. 
t  AtWitOT's  Ohio,  p.  14S. 
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governmeiii,  leaYing  Coloael  James  Wilkinson  in  command  at 
Fort  WashiDgton.  A  committee  of  Coogresa,  appointed  to  in- 
vestigate his  conduct  during  the  campaign,  after  a  full  inves- 
tigation acquitted  him  of  all  censure  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

During^the  absence  of  General  St  Clair,  Colonel  Wilkinson, 

whu  iiad  been  commissioned  colonel  of  the  second  regiment  of 
United  States  infantry,  assumed  the  command  of  the  north* 

western  army. 

iSoon  after  the  departure  of  General  St.  Clair,  Colonel  Wil- 
kinson, with  a  detachment  of  regulars,  and  one  hundred  and 
seventy  militia  commanded  by  Major  Gano,  proceeded  to  re- 
lieve Fort  Jefiersott.  From  that  post  he  advanced  to  the  scene 
of  the  late  disastrous  defeat,  where  he  coliected  more  than 
two  hundred  muskets  and  one  piece  of  artillery,  which  had 
been  left  on  the  field  by  the  savages. 

The  Indian  war  had  now  become  a  matter  of  serious  con* 
sideration  to  the  whole  United  States,  and  the  inefficient  mess- 
ui  es  adopted  by  the  Federal  authorities  heretofore  for  its  suc- 
cessful termination  liad  met  willi  but  one  indignant  resjxmse 
from  tlie  whole  West.  The  war  having  assumed  a  national 
character,  the  j>cujile  of  the  West  as  well  as  those  of  the  nation 
at  large,  no  less  than  the  country's  honor,  required  some  ade- 
quato  provisiou  for  the  defense  of  the  frontier  people,  and  such 
movements  on  the  part  of  the  nation  as  should  signally  rethevs 
the  disgrace  of  these  repeated  disasters. 

At  the  urgent  recommendation  of  President  Washington, 
Congress  at  length  authoriaed  the  enlistment  of  three  additional 
regiments  of  iidantry,  and  one  complete  squadron,  two  thousand 
of  cavalry,  for  a  term  of  three  years'  service,  or  until  peace 
should  finally  be  extorted  from  the  Indians. 

While  these  levies  were  organizing  and  conceiUratuig  upon 
the  Ohio  River  for  the  humiliation  of  the  hnsiiie  savages,  Gen- 
eral Anthony  Wayne,  a  distinguislied  olhcer  of  the  Revolu. 
tionary  war,  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  north- 
western army.  The  new  levies  were  to  raidezvous  at  Fort 
Pitt  and  other  posts  on  the  Ohio,  preparatory  to  tfn  early  cam- 
paign during  the  £»Uowing  yei^. 

Meantime,  Colonel  Wilkinson,  commandii^  at  Fort  Wash- 
ington under  the  instructions  of  the  president,  had  made  fre- 
quent overtures  of  peace  to  the  hostile  tribes.   But  the  sav- 
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ages  treated  with  disdain  every  attempt  at  negotiation,  and 
lepeatediy  put  to  death  inch  as  ventured  to  bear  his  dis- 
patches. 

After  the  &ilure  of  several  messages  firom  Cdonel  Wilkinson 
to  the  inimical  bands  daring  the  spring  of  1703»  in  June  he  de- 
termined, at  the  desire  of  the  president,  to  send  a  formal  em- 
bassy by  an  officer  of  rank,  authorized  to  make  piebminary  ar- 
rangements for  a  general  tre:ity  of  pacification  with  all  the 
confederate  tribes  of  the  Northwestern  Territory.  For  this 
hazardous  mission,  he  selected  Major  Truman  as  the  bearer 
of  dispatches  from  the  commander  of  the  army,  and  a  peace- 
tnlk  from  the  president,  under  the  protection  of  a  flag'  of  truce. 
Willing  to  advance  the  interests  of  his  country  even  at  the  risk 
of  his  life,  Major  Truman  set  out  upon  his  dangerous  missiont 
aooompanied  by  a  French  interpretert  and  one  other  attendant 
in  the  capacity  of  a  servant  boy.  On  his  route  to  the  Indian 
towns,  he  fell  in  with  two  Indian  warriors,  who,  affecting  to 
apprehend  danger  by  the  inequality  of  numbers,  proposed  to 
leave  the  camp  during  the  night.  To  quiet  their  apprehen- 
sion on  that  point,  and  to  inspire  confidence  in  his  professed  ob- 
ject, Major  Trnmnn  permitted  iiimself  to  be  tied,  so  as  to  leave 
the  two  parties  equal  without  him.  But  no  sooner  he  con- 
fined by  his  bonds,  than  the  treacherous  savages  took  occasion 
to  shoot  his  two  companions,  after  which  he  was  dispatched 
with  the  tomahawk. 

At  a  subsequent  period,  Col<mel  Hardin  and  Captain  Hen- 
dricks, having-  been  sent  for  the  same  object,  were  in  like  man- 
ner killed  by  the  Indians.* 

The  medals,  speeches,  and  papers  in  their  possession  were 
delivered  by  the  Indians  to  the  oihcers  of  the  British  garrison 
at  the  "  Rapids**  of  the  Maumee,  and  by  them  transmitted  to 
the  commandant  at  Detroit.  Other  papers,  taken  from  some 
of  the  flag  ]»ai  tics  who  had  been  killed  by  the  Indians,  were 
carried  to  the  Wabash.  M.  Vigo,  from  Vincennes,  on  the  8d 
of  July,  reported  at  Fort  Washington  that  a  flag  party  of  four 
had  been  killed  by  the  Indians  on  the  S8th  of  June,  and  that 
from  them  the  Indians  had  obtained  a  great  many  papers,  among 
which  was  **  a  great  and  good  talk  from  a  great  chief.''t 

During  the  year  1792,  the  advanced  posts  of  Fort  St.  Clanr 
and  Fort  Jefferson  were  occupied  by  the  regular  troops  and 

*  AoMiioaii  6tat«  Papers,  Indian  Affmnt  voL  i.,  p.  343.      t  Ibidem,  p.  838. 
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detachments  of  militia,  as  a  restraint  upqn  the  advance  of  hos- 
tile Indians  against  the  settlements  of  Kentucky  aod  the  ^Mi- 
ami Purchase,*'  These  advanced  garrisons  were  frequentlj 
assailed  by  the  savages*  who  lurked  in  the  vicinity  to  observe 
and  cut  off  communication  with  Fort  Washington,  or  to  cap- 
ture thtf  supplies  Ibrwarded  for  their  use.  Skirmishes  with 
detachments  of  regular  troops  or  militia  passing  to  the  Telief 
of  these  posts  were  common  during  the  summer  and  autumn. 

Among  the  skirmishes  of  this  kind  we  may  enumerate  one 
on  the  Cth  of  November,  in  which  Major  John  Adair,  with  one 
hundred  Kentucky  militia,  was  attacked  near  Fort  St.  Clair  by 
a  lari^e  body  of  Indians  under  Little  Turtle,  and  after  a  severe 
skirmish  was  compeiied  to  retreat,  with  the  loss  of  six  men 
killed,  besides  the  loss  of  one  hundred  and  forty  pack-horses 
and  all  their  camp  equipage.  The  Indian  loss  was  six  warr^ 
ors  killed. 

Several  of  the  Indian  parties  which  harassed  the  adyanced 
posts  and  infested  the  frontier  settlements  during  the  summsr 
and  fall  of  1792  were  led  or  planned  by  Simon  Girty,  a  rene- 
gade PennsyWanian  in  the  British  serTiee.  Buring  this  year 
he  had  been  exceedingly  active  in  his  operations  among^  the 
northwestern  as  well  as  the  southern  tribes^  to  rouse  them 
against  the  American  people.  Under  the  direction  of  Alexan- 
der M'ivey,  Indian  agent  of  his  Britannia  majesty,  he  had  vis- 
ited numerous  tribes,  and  had  sent  emissaries  and  presents  to 
tfie  Creeks  of  Western  Georgia,  and  to  other  portiony  of  the 
suulhem  nations,  urging  them  to  the  Ci>iitlict.  It  was  during 
this  year  that  Girty,  exulting  in  his  success,  deciai  t  <1  that  wlien 
the  next  campaign  opened  the  United  States  wouid  lind  i»eveo- 
leeii  nalioHH  arrayed  in  arms  against  them,  and  that,  in  his  rude 
phraseology,  "  he  would  raise  all  hell  to  prevent  a  peace."* 

During  the  months  of  November  and  December,  the  new 
levies  from  the  East  were  arriving  at  Pittsburgh*  on  their  vray 
to  the  seat  of  war.  Such  as  arrived  were  placed  in  winter 
quarters  on  the  Ohio,  about  twenty  miles  below  Pittsburgh, 
where  they  remained  until  spring,  when  they  were  quartered 
in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Washington  and  at  the  advanced  posts 
'  toward  the  Miami  towns. 

•  [A.D.  1703.]  Early  in  April  General  Wayne  began  to  con- 
centrate his  troops  and  military  supplies  lu  ihe  vicinity  uf  Fort 

•  AmehcAn  dtate  JPapew,  Indum  4Jmn»  yoL  i,  p.  33^-343. 
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Washington,  and  was  actively  engaged  in  his  preparations  Ibr 
the  invasion  of  the  Indian  country.  But  it  was  not  long  be- 
ibre  he  perceived  that  the  period  for  active  operations  would 

be  passed  ere  the  arrival  of  the  whole  complement  of  the  new 
levies.  The  recruiting  officers  in  many  places  had  encounter- 
ed much  dirticulty  in  filling  their  rolls,  on  account  of  the  preju- 
dice which  existed  against  the  dangerous  character  of  the  serv- 
ice,  which  had  already  proved  so  disastrous  to  two  armies. 

During  this  unavoidable  delay,  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  re- 
newing overtures  of  peace  with  the  Indian  foe  ;  but  the  sav- 
ages disdainfully  rejected  not  only  all  his  proposals,  but  those 
made  by  conmiissioners  from  the  president. 

At  length,  finding  all  his  efibrts  to  reconcile  the  savages  In- 
e^ctual,  he  began,  in  September,  to  advance  his  forces  toward 
the  seat  of  the  Indian  power  upon  the  branches  of  the  Maumee. 
Having  proceeded  about  eighty  miles  northward  from  Fort 
Washington,  he  took  up  his  position  for  the  winter,  and  erect- 
ed a  strongly-fortified  camp,  which  he  called  "Fort  Green- 
ville." This  position  was  about  six  miles  in  advance  of  Fort 
Jeflerson,  near  the  bank  of  Greenville  Creek,  a  western  tribu- 
tary of  the  Great  Miami,  and  near  the  site  of  the  present  town 
of  Greenville,  in  Darke  county,  Ohio. 

Daring  the  winter  the  Indians  were  active  in  their  demon- 
strations against  the  troops,  as  well  as  against  the  frontier  set- 
tlements in  the  rear  of  the  army,  even  to  Fort  Washington. 

On  the  17th  of  October,  a  detachment  of  ninety  men,  com-  • 
manded  by  Lieutenant  Lowry  and  Ensign  Boyd,  conducting 
a  (quantity  of  provisions  and  military  stores  from  Fort  Wash*- 
ington,  was  attacked  early  in  the  morning  by  a  su])erior  force 
of  savages,  seven  miles  in  advance  of  Fort  St.  Clair.  After  a 
severe  skirmish,  both  officers  were  killed,  and  the  detachment 
retreated  to  Fort  St.  Clair,  leaving  thirteen  of  their  number  on 
the  field,  together  with  seventy  horses  and  the  stores  in  twenty* 
one  wagons,  to  the  mercy  of  the  enemy.  .  The  whole  number 
kilted  was  fifteen.  The  wagons  and  a  large  portion  of  their 
contents  were  subsequently  recovered.* 

On  the  34th  of  October,  General  Charles.  Scott,  with  one 
thousand  mounted  riflemen  from  Kentucky,  arrived  at  Green* 
ville ;  but  as  all  active  operations  were  deferred  until  the  close 

*  American  State Plfftri,/iidfin  4ibir$,roLU p> S61,QwienJ  Wiyirt>'tDiiploii>^ 
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of  winter,  he  returned  with  his  command  to  Keatucky  until 
the  following  spring.* 

During  the  winter  the  acouting  parties  of  General  Wa3rne, 
at  the  head  of  whom  was  Major  Simon  Kenton,  ascertained 
that  the  Indians  were  concentrating  in  great  Ibrce  on  the  Mao- 
mee,  below  the  mouth  of  the  Au  Glalae,  and  were  active  in  their 
preparationa  to  meet  their  invadera.t  The  general  became  fiil- 
ly  convinced  that  he  should  encounter  the  most  obstmato  resist- 
ance from  the  combined  savages,  and  he  made  his  movements 
accordingly. 

Nor  had  the  Bnlirili  authorities  in  Canada  failed  to  take  a 
deep  interest  in  the  success  of  the  savajres,  while  they  encour- 
aged them  in  a  viirf^rouf?  resistance,  uiuier  the  n^snrances  of  a 
probable  co-operation  of  tiie  British  arms  before  th»  close  of 
the  contest. 

In  the  autumn  of  1798,  Lord  Dorchester  had  issued  a  proo 
lamation  to  the  western  savages,  in  which  he  declared  that^ 
from  the  manner  in  Vrhich  the  people  of  the  United  States 
push  forward,  act,  and  talk,  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  we  are 
at  war  with  them  in  the  course  of  the  present  year :  if  so^  a 
Uns  will  have  to  be  drawn  by  the  warriors.''  The  same  M 
Governor  Suncoe  advanced  from  Detroit  to  the  foot  of  the 
^  Maumee  Rapids,"  with  three  companies  of  British  troops,  to 
occupy  and  erect  a  military  post  at  that  place,  ostensibly  to 
protect  Detroit  from  tlie  advance  of  the  American  army,  which 
was  about  tu  invade  the  Indian  conntry.J  This  was  the  tirst 
occupation  of  Fort  Miami  since  its  capture  by  the  Indians  at 
the  beginning  of  Pontiac's  war,  in  1763. 

[A.D.  1794.]  The  summer  of  1794,  until  near  the  last  of 
July,  was  spent  in  active  preparations  by  the  commander-in- 
chief  for  his  advance  against  the  combined  savages.  During 
this  time,  the  general  was  indefatigable  in  completing  the  or- 
ganization and  discipline  of  his  troops,  and  in  providing  ample 
supplies  and  military  stores. 

The  president,  in  a  military  conierenoe  and  personal  inters 
view  with  General  Wayne  and  the  Secretary  of  War,  had  urged 
the  necessity  of  strictly  observing  certain  principles  of  tactics 
in  the  campaigns  to  be  undertaken  against  the  Indian  tribes* 

*  BalWf  KfluMy,  f  lia>oiiild'«  8kaldi«i,  p.  M 

t  Batler'fl  Kentucky,  p  m  Alffl^  ASMtiflia  BM  Pap«nb  VoL  ii,  M-Sl,  mi  ft, 
73,  SoKoa  editkm  of  1817. 
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The  moft  important  of  these  were  fiunlity  of  fynmag  an 
order  of  battle  from  an  order  of  march/*  so  as  to  be  able  to 

resist  a  sudden  attack  from  any  quarter ;  also,  "  a  capacity  of 
foriiung  a  line  in  thick  woods,"  and  "  an  easy  mode  of  secunng 
and  prolonging  the  flunks,  with  a  line  of  extreme  open  order," 
having  each  file  muie  than  arm's  length  asunder.  These  were 
considered  by  President  Washington  essential  points  in  a  war 
with  our  northwestern  Indians ;  for  no  vigilance  could  guard 
against  an  unexpected  attack  in  their  native  foresta  aAd  defiles. 
Their  object  in  all  their  tactica  is  to  turn  the  enemy's  flanJu 
The  president  further  observes:  ''The  plan  snggeated  above 
presents  to  the  Indians,  in  all  their  attempts  to  turn  either  flank, 
a  succession  of  fresh  troops  coming  from  the  rear  to  extend 
the  line."  The  plan  of  fighting  regular  troops  requires  the  files 
so  close  that  the  shoulders  of  the  men  touch  each  other.  "  In 
fighting  India! IS,  as  uu  shock  was  to  be  given  or  received,  a 
very  open  order  was,  therefore,  attended  with  two  very  great 
advantages:  it  more  than  doubled  the  length  of  the  lines,  and 
in  charging,  which  was  an  essential  part  of  the  system,  it  gave 
mare  &cility  to  get  through  the  obstacles  wiiich  an  action  in 
the  woods  always  presents.  The  camp  was  to  be  always  in 
a  hollow  square,  withm  which  were  to  be  placed  all  the  bag* 
ga§;e  and  cavalry,  and  sometimes  the  light  infigmtry  and  rifle* 
men,  Ibr  the  purpose  of  making  sallies  in  a  night  attacL  Ram- 
parts of  logs  or  fiUlen  timber  are  requisite  for  the  purpose  of 
arresting  a  night  attack  until  the  troops  can  be  gotten  under 
arms.  Patrols  and  picket  guards  are  useless,  as  they  are  sure 
to  be  cut  oil  by  the  savages.  A  chain  of  camp  sentinels  are 
placed  within  supporting  distance  of  each  other  around  the 
cannp.  The  army  is  to  be  kept  together  as  an  entire  whole, 
for  detachments  are  generally  intercepted,  or  surrounded  and 
cut  off  by  the  savages."* 

Such  was  the  general  outline  of  the  plan  suggested  by  Wash- 
ington lor  conducting  a  campaign  against  the  savages ;  and 
upon  these  principles  General  Wayne,  formed  his  fortified  camp 
at  Greenville,  as  well  as  his  daily  encampment,  on  the  line  of 
inarch  into  the  Indian  country.f   The  annexed  diagram  gives 

*  Botler'A  Kentocky,  p.  SI7.  218.' 

f  In  dM  daily  xuuA,  aoitable  gnmod  cooM  not  ■hrigrf  be  fimnd  fat  tUi  pka  in  hSi, 
■aS  llie  pin  wm  adhered  to  u  fkt  u  the  ground  woold  pemit.  In  VBgnlar  awidiM 
fte  •rmy  generally  haltod  about  tbc  mjili^lo  of  tfeo  afternoon.  The  quartormastors  of 
Ihe  MToral  sak»-legioni»  with  the  qurtermafter'genenU,  iweyor,  asd  eogiooer,  wont 
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a  tolerably  correct  represeDtation  of  the  encampment  at  Green^ 
ville. 

In  June,  a  strong  detachment  of  the  army  was  advanced  to 
the  8cen6  of**  St.  Claires  defeat.*^  The  ground  was  still  strew- 
ed with  the  bleached  bones  of  the  brave  men  who  had  heeu 

slaughtered  nearly  three  years  before.  After  the  melancholy 
duty  of  colleciuig  and  interring  nearly  six  hundred  skulls,  be- 
sides other  bones,  in  one  common  grave,  the  ground  was  occu- 
pied by  the  detachment,  and  a  stockade  was  imniediately  com- 
menced.* A  few  weeks  sufficed  to  complete  the  work,  when 
it  received  from  the  commander  the  significant  name  of  Fort 
Recovery." 

The  Indians,  by  their  scouting  parties,  had  observed  this 
movement  of  the  troops,  and  impatiently  witnessed  the  erec- 
tion of  this  post  upon  the  field  of  their  triumph.  Encouraged 
by  British  agents  and  officers,  they  were  making  great  prepa- 
rations to  encounter  the  invading  foe.  The  whole  of  the  north- 
western tribes  from  New  York  to  the  Upper  Mississipjii,  and 
many  Creek  and  Cherokee  auxiliaries,  had  contributed  their 
quota  of  warriors  to  augment  the  allic  1  army  upon  the  waters 
of  the  Maumee,  where  the  final  contest  was  to  decide  the  fate 
of  the  Indiftn  tribes. 

Undaunted  by  the  formidable  array  preparing  against  them, 
the  savages  seemed  to  bid  defiance  to  the  power  of  their  ene- 
mies, and  mvited  thd  contest.  On  the  last  day  of  June,  a  large 
body  of  Indian  warriors  appeared  before  Fort  Recovery  early 
in  the  morning,  and  made  a  furious  attack  upon  a  detachment 
of  ninety  riflemen  and  fifty  dragoons,  under  Major  M'Mahan, 
encamped  near  the  fort.  The  attack  soon  became  general,  ex- 
tending from  the  detachment  of  Major  M*Mahan  to  the  whole 
garrison  in  every  direction.  The  action  was  continued  with 
great  spirit,  and  the  Indians  were  repulsed  with  the  loss  of 
many  of  their  warriors;  but,  rallying  their  forces,  they  renew- 
ed the  assault,  and  continued  their  eflforts  without  intermission 
until  night.   Although  the  seyere  fire  from  the  fort  compelled 

in  adviaoa  wilb  a  front  gaaifl  and  Mlected  <h«  gfonnd,  USA  off  the  vnttrnfumt,  tad 
Marked  tfia  famnids  of  Mdi  soMegiotf,  to  than  when  the  anny  arrived  the  tniopa  pro- 
ceeded to  pitch  their  tents.  Tliis  lone,  each  company  proceeded  to  fiwtify  twenty  feel 
in  front  of  iti  position.  This  was  effected  by  cuttiiii,'  down  trees,  trimming  off  iIm 
limbs,  and  patting  tliem  up  from  two  to  four  kt^it  lii^ii,  according  to  the  tiinber.  Qan^ 
enOy  after  die  commeiirenieiifc  of  a  breaa»*«offc,  the  whole  waa  canpklod  araaiA  Iht 
encampment  before  daik.— See  Amarieaa  Piotteer»  voL  iif  aSS. 
*  AmrrHt"  Fioneer,  wiL  iL,  p.  W, 
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1.  Lieatenant  Maasic'i  butiMi. 

'J.  LieuteDant  Popo'a  baiitioD. 

3.  Captain  Porter'a  baataoii. 

4.  Captain  Ford'a  ba«tioil> 

5.  Hfa<lqiinrttTJt. 

6.  Pork  of  artiUer 

7.  Second  troop  < 

8.  First  tniop  of  dratrnooa. 

9.  Koarth  truop  of  dragoona. 

10,  TUid  nnof  cfdngooiu. 


11.  R«ar  cfnteway.  / 
I  J.  I'roiit  L'att'way. 
13  Mid  14*  Third  aub-legioo. 
15  foA  16.  Fi>«t  inb  le^oD. 
17  uih!  1 Second  aob-lcgion. 
19  and  20.  Fourth  aab-legioa. 
m.  98,  S3. 94,  95,      «7,  and  M.  PiD> 
qact  guards. 

29.  Advance  guard. 

30.  AasTgiiaid. 
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them  subsequently  to  maintain  a  respectful  distance,  they  did 
not  abandon  their  design  of  capturing  the  post.  They  were 
re-entnrced  on  the  following  morning,  July  1st,  and  resumed 
the  attack  with  increased  fury  ;  but  huvinn-  f>een  soon  repulsed, 
With  great  loss,  by  the  small  arms  and  artillery  of  the  fort,  they 
retired  from  the  contest  Thus  the  savages  experienced  a  sig- 
nal reverse  upon  the  same  field  where  once  they  had  been  so 
triumphantly  victorious. 

The  Amencan  loss  in  this  attack  was  twenty-five  men  killed 
and  missing,  and  thirty  woonded.  Two  hundred  and  twenty- 
two  horses  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians,  and  twenty-two 
were  wounded. 

The  Indian  loss  in  this  attack  was  severe;  but,  as  they 
labored  almost  incessantly  dunnLr  two  nights  in  removing  their 
dead  and  wounded,  only  ten  bodies  were  found  when  they  re- 
tired. The  entire  nuiiiber  engaged  in  the  attack,  as  w;is  sub- 
sequently ascertained,  was  nearly  fifteen  iiundred,  niciuding 
many  Canadian  French,  who,  with  blackened  faces,  took  an 
active  part  in  the  attack.  Several  British  officers  in  hill  uni- 
form were  also  seen  on  the  field. 

Among  the  slain  on  the  part  of  the  Americans  were  the  gaU 
lant  officers  Major  M *Mahan,  Captain  Hartshome,  and  lien* 
tenant  Craig.  The  intrepid  M^Mahan  was  the  pride  of  the 
northwestern  army*  and  the  idol  of  his  soldiers.  In  honor  of 
Ilia  heroic  defimse  of  the  post,  General  Wayne,  in  his  official 
report,  proudly  refers  to  him  as  the  "  defender  of  Fort  Recov- 
ery. 

On  the  20th  of  July,  General  Scott,  from  Kentucky,  ar- 
rived at  Fort  Recovery  with  sixteen  hundred  mounted  men, 
to  re-enforce  the  regular  army.  This  brigade  augmented  the 
whole  efFective  force  to  nearly  lour  thousand  men ;  and  ou  the 
29th,  General  Wayne  took  up  the  line  of  march  for  the  hos- 
tile towns  upon  the  Au  Gkize  River.  The  fourth  day  brought 
them  to  the  SU  Mary's  River,  forty-seven  miles  from  Green- 
▼ille,  and  twenty-four  miles  m  advance  of  Fort  Recovery. 
Here»on  the  margin  of  a  beautiful  prairie»  the  legi<m  remamed 
three  days,  erecting  a  stockade  fort«  which  was  completed  on 
the  4th  of  August,  and  called  Fort  Adams."  It  consisted 
mainly  of  two  salient  block-houses,  connected  by  a  salient  stock- 
ade, inclosing  the  quarters  of  the  troops  and  the  miUtary  stores. 
This  post  was  left  in  command  of  Lieuteuuul  IJnderhill,witii  a 
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garriflon  of  one  hundred  nieiit  when  the  army  resunied  its 
march  for  the  Au  Glaize.* 

The  advance  was  hy  regular  marches  across  the  An  Glaize^ 

and  lljerice  down  that  stream  through  extensive  towns  and 
fields  which  lined  its  banks  for  many  miles.  On  the  8th  of 
August  the  army  encamped  at  the  muuih  of  the  Grand  Cilnize, 
fifty-three  miles  in  advance  of  Fort  Adams,  and  one  hundred 
and  three  miles  irom  Greenville.  Next  day  the  general  or- 
dered the  erection  of  a  strong  stockade*  immediately  at  the 
junction  of  the  Au  Glaise  and  Maumee  Rivers,  which  he  called 
Fort  Defiance."  During  the  construction  of  this  fort,  the 
troops  remained  encamped  in  the  principal  Miami  village*  snr- 
roimded  by  6'xtensive  fields  of  com,  until  the  14th,  during  which 
time  the  cavalry  scoured  the  whole  country  for  many  miles 
round,  laying  waste  the  fields  and  burmng  the  deserted  towns 

( )ti  the  15th,  such  was  the  progress  made  toward  the  com- 
pleti  )!!  of  Fort  Defiance,  that  General  Wayne.  leaving  a  de- 
lachmeiit  of  troops  for  its  defense,  proceeded  with  the  main 
body  of  the  army  down  the  Maumee  by  regular  marches  until 
the  18th,  when  he  encamped  near  the  head  of  the  Hapids,  forty- 
five  miles  in  advance  of  J^ort  Defiance,  and  within  seven  miles 
of  the  British  Fort  Miami. 

Here  he  erected  a  stockade  for  the  security  of  the  baggage 
and  military  stores,  and  called  it  **  Fort  Deposit."  The  army 
under  his  command  assembled  at  this  point  amounted  to  two 
thousand  regulars,  besides  eleven  hundred  mounted  riflemen, 
commanded  by  General  Scott.  The  troo])s  were  in  fine  spir- 
its, and  in  a  higli  state  of  discipline,  all  eager  to  be  led  against 
tile  allied  savages,  who  were  encamped  in  the  rear  of  the  Brit- 
ish fort,  and'within  five  miles  of  the  American  army. 

On  the  20th,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  troops  in  bat* 
tie  array  advanced  toward  the  enemy.  Tiie  line  of  battle  coih 
sisted  of  three  columns :  the  legion**  on  the  right,  next  the 
river ;  General  Todd's  brigade  of  mounted  rifiemen  on  the 
left ;  and  General  Barbee's  brigade  of  mounted  men  in  the  rear. 
Major  Price,  with  his  select  corps,  marched  in  front  as  an  ad- 
vanced detachment,  to  give  timely  notice  of  the  approach  of  Uie 
enemy. 

The  Indians  were  formed  in  three  lines,  within  supporting 
dktance  of  each  other,  in  the  midst  of  a  forest  which  was  in- 

*  AmnioB  PuhmM',  toL  iL,  p.  S09» 
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terrapted  with  prostrate  trees,  and  having  their  left  resting 
upon  the  river,  and  their  right  extending  nearly  two  miles 
into  a  dense  thicket  of  brushwood.* 

In  this  order  the  army  advanced  slowly  five  miles  down  the 
left  bank  of  the  Maumee,  when  Major  Price  sent  an  express  to 
the  commander-in-chief,  with  intellii^eiu  e  tliat  he  had  discov- 
ered the  enemy.  It  was  only  a  lew  minutes  afterward  when 
the  major  was  compelled  to  fall  back  from  the  heavy  fire  of  a 
large  body  of  Indians,  concealed  in  the  high  grara  and  behind 
fallen  timber.  The  action  soon  became  general*  and  the  troops 
advanced  to  their  respective  stations  in  front 

.The  Indians  immediately  began  to  extend  their  front*  ad- 
vancing their  right  into  the  brushwood  thicket*  with  the  design 
of  outflanking  the  left  of  the  American  line*  when  General 
Scott  was  ordered  to  that  quarter  with  General  Todd's  bri- 
gade, to  turn  the  enemy's  right  flanL  Captain  Campbell,  witli 
the  legion  on  the  right,  was  ordered  to  charge  the  enemv'^s  left. 
The  order  was  promptly  nbeyed,  but  in  the  advance  Captain 
Campbell  was  killed,  and  his  command  was  driven  back  upon 
the  infantry.  The  infantry  were  ordered  to  advance  with 
trailed  arms,  and  rouse  the  Indians  from  their  covert  with  the 
bayonet,  and,  when  roused*  to  deUver  a  well-directed  fire  upon 
their  backs*  and  follow  it  up  immediately  with  a  brisk  charge* 
so  as  to  give  no  time  to  reload*  or  to  form  their  line  again. 

Such  was  the  impetuosity  of  this  charge  by  the  first  line 
of  infantry*  that  the  Indians  and  Canadians  were  driven  from 
all  their  coverts  so  rapidly*  that  only  a  part  of  the  second  line 
of  Genera]  Scottfs  mounted  battalion  could  gain  their  position 
in  time  to  take  an  active  part  m  the  battle.  The  Indians  were 
driven  tlirough  the  thick  woods  and  fallen  timber  more  than 
two  miles  in  the  course  of  one  hour  by  less  than  half  their 
number.f 

The  force  of  the  Indians  and  their  British  allies  wns  esti- 
mated at  about  two  thousand  corn})rit;ints ;  the  troops  under 
General  Wayne  who  were  actually  engaged  did  not  exceed 
nine  hundred. 

The  woods  for  a  considerable  distance  were  strewed  with 
the  dead  bodies  of  the  Indians  and  their  white  allies*  the  latter 

•  BllJw'i  Kentucky,  p.  237. 

*  Amencan  State  Papeiif  Mim  4^atrf,  roL  l»  p.  401.  AIio^  BuMm  Keatottkj, 

p.  837,  238. 
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having  been  anned  with  British  maskets  and  bayonets.  The 
loss  of  the  American  army  on  this  occasion  was  comparatiyely 

small.  Of  the  legion  of  cnvalry,  Captain  Robert  Mis  Campbell, 
Lieutenant  Henry  B.  Towles,  and  twenty-four  non-commission- 
ed officers  and  j  rivates  were  killed,  and  eighty-seven  ollicers 
and  privates  wounded.  Of  the  dragoons  and  artillery,  three 
were  killed  and  eight  wounded.  Of  the  Kentucky  volunteers, 
seven  were  killed  and  thirteen  wounded.  The  total  loss  of 
killed  and  missing,  including  eleven  who  died  of  their  wounds, 
was  forty-four ;  the  whole  number  wounded  was  one  hundred. 

In  this  campaign,  and  in  the  battle  of  Angust  20th,  eretj 
officer  and  soldier  behaved  with  that  courage  and  promptneis 
which  drew  from  their  commander  the  most  unbounded  appio* 
bation.  Among  the  officers  who  distinguished  themselves  for 
courage  and  intrepidity  were  Brigadier-general  A\  ilkmson. 
Colonel  Hamtramck,  Lieutenant  Covington,  who  cut  down  two 
savages  with  his  own  hand;  Captains  De  Butts  aiui  Lewis; 
Lieutenant  Harrison,  Major  Mills,  niid  Lieutenant  Webb,  who 
also  cut  down  a  savage  with  his  own  hand.* 

This  battle  was  fought  in  view  of  the  British  post,  and  many 
of  the  fugitive  Indians  and  Canadians  took  refuge  from  the  ^  rn 
geance  of  the  American  troops  under  the  guns  of  the  fort.  Tiie 
American  army  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Maumee,  in 
sight  of  the  British  post,  hr  three  days.  Dormg  this  time,  Gen* 
eral  Wayne  reconnoitered  the  fort  and  its  defenses  by  advanc- 
ing with  his  staff  within  range  of  the  guns.  The  troops  de- 
stroyed and  burned  all  houses  and  property  of  every  kind  be- 
longing to  the  Indians  and  Caiindinns,  as  well  as  the  house  and 
store  of  the  British  agent,  Alexander  M*Key. 

After  the  battle,  a  spirited  correspondence  was  njv-ned  be- 
tween the  British  commandant.  Major  Campbell,  and  the  Amer- 
ican commander-in-chief.  The  former  desired  to  know  of  the 
latter  in  what  light  he  should  view  *'6uch  near  approaches  of 
an  American  army,  almost  within  reach  of  the  guns  of  a  post 
belonging  to  his  majesty,  the  Ring  of  Great  Britain  V  General 
Wayne,  in  a  tone  of  proud  defiance,  replied,  ^  Were  you  en- 
titled to  an  answer,  the  most  full  and  satis&ctory  was  an- 
nounced to  you  from  the  muzzles  of  my  small  arms  yesterday 
morning,  in  the  acliou  against  hordes  of  savages  in  the  vicinity 
of  your  Ibrt,  and  which  terminated  gloriously  for  the  American 
*  8m  Qmtnl  WajaA't  Oflteial  Report,  Jndiam  4fair$,  p.  491. 
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annt ;  but  bad  it  oontiiraecl  URtil  the  Ivliaiw  w«re  driTen  under 

the  influence  of  the  post  and  guns  you  mention,  they  would  not 
much  have  impeded  the  progress  of  the  victorious  army  under 
my  command,  as  no  such  post  was  established  at  the  commcnce- 
ment  of  the  present  war  between  the  Indians  and  the  United 
States."  The  correspondence  was  continued  by  several  ]»U 
ten  from  each  commander,  in  one  of  which  General  Wayne 
demander?,  in  the  name  of  the  President  of  the  United  States* 
that  the  firitiah  poot  ahould  be  abandonedy  and  tbe  troopg  and 
mifiuury  stores  removed  to  tbe  nearest  post  occupied  by  the 
British  troops  at  tbe  treaty  of  176a.  Tbe  commandant,  in  bis 
reply,  observed,  ''that  tbe  post  would  not  be  abandcmed  at  the 
summons  of  any  power  whatever  until  orders  were  received 
from  his  superiors,  or  the  fortunes  of  war  should  ublige  liim." 

Here  the  correspondence  terminated,  and  every  thing  in  view 
of  the  fort  which  could  be  of  any  service  to  the  Indians  or  Brit- 
ish having  been  destroyed,  the  American  army  returned  to 
Fort  Deposit. 

This  was  one  of  the  most  decisive  battles  ever  fought  with 
the  western  Indians,  and  tended  more  than  any  other  to  bumble 
the  power  and  spirit  of  the  hostile  tribes.  Tbe  name  of  Geii> 
eial  Wayne  alone  was  more  terror  to  tbeln  than  an  army,  for 
they  looked  upon  bim  as  a  chief  that  never  slept,  and  whom  no 
Ut  could  surprise. 

The  army,  by  easy  marches,  returned  to  Fort  Defiance, 
where  it  arrived  on  the  27th  of  August,  having  laid  waste  the 
whole  adjacent  conntry.  Tiie  sick  and  wounded  received  due 
attention,  and  the  regulur  troops  were  employed  in  completing 
tbe  defenses  of  the  post  On  tbe  12th  of  September,  an  ad- 
ditional glacis  and  fascines,  with  a  ditch  twelve  feet  wide  and 
eight  ieet  deep,  besides  four  bomb-proof  block-houses,  having 
been  completed,  tbe  main  army  took  up  tbe  line  of  march  for 
the  **  Miami  villages,''  at  tbe  confluence  of  the  St.  Mary's  and 
St  Joseph's  Rivers.  A  suitable  garrison  was  detailed  for  tbe 
defense  of  the  post  against  any  Indian  force  wbicb  could  be 
arrayed  against  it. 

This  fort,  being  in  the  most  exposed  portion  of  the  Indian 
country,  was  completeti  with  jrreat  labor,  and  was  one  of  the 
strongest  ever  built  for  the  deliense  of  the  frontier.  The  an- 
nexed diagram  represents  tbe  general  plan  of  tbe  works.* 

*  DiagiamaiDd  AMIMiiMd1i7  Join  W.YandivtbafniorlOB^ 
8MFigB6«r,i«LiL,p.SS7. 
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On  the  17th  the  army  encamped  at  the  Blianu  THlages,  for* 

ty-^ven  miles  above  Fort  Defiance.  The  camp  was  fortified 
as  usual,  and  the  following  day  General  Wayne  selected  the 
site  for  another  stockade  fort,  the  construction  of  which  was 
begun  on  the  24lh  of  September.  On  tlie  2'6d  oi  October  it 
was  completed,  and  by  Colonel  Ilamtramck  called  **  Fort 
Wayne,"  in  honor  of  the  commander-in  chief. 

On  the  18th  of  October  the  cavalry  and  the  greater  portion 
of  the  infantry  set  out  from  Fort  Wayne  on  their  march  for 
Greenville.  On  the  way,  a  detachment  was  left  at  Loraniie'0 
Creek,  seventy  miles  firom  Fort  Wayne,  where  Fort  Loramie 
was  erected.  On  the  SMMh  of  November  the  regular  troops 
went  mto  winter-quarters  at  Greenville. 

The  campaign  of  1794  put  a  dose  to  the  Indian  hostilities  in 
the  northwest.  The  spirit  and  power  of  the  savages  had  been 
subdued  ;  their  country  had  been  ravaLrcd  with  fire  and  sword; 
their  houses  and  tlieir  fields  were  destroyed  ;  their  supplies 
consumed ;  their  hopes  of  checking  the  advance  of  the  white 
population  had  been  blasted  ;  and  now,  fearing  the  power  of 
the  United  States,  they  soon  began  to  evince  a  disposition  to 
enter  into  amicable  negotiations  for  a  permanent  treaty  of 
peace  and  fi-iendship,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  urged  by 
the  British  agents. 

At  vaoil  tngle  of  Hie  tirt  was  ft  Uock-hDme.  The  one  tmt  Hw  Ifnmra  ii  mitod 

A,  having  port-bolos,  B  B  B,  on  three  vxtmar  ndei,  and  a  door,  •ad  •  chimztej,  C, 
on  the  iiiti"rinr  Kitic  A  linp  of  j)irkot<i  on  enrh  aide  of  the  fott  ominerted  tlie  block- 
hotuefl  by  Uieir  naareft  aiigles.  Outaidu  t)ic  pickets  and  aroood  the  block-hcKise*  was 
a  gladf,  or  wttt  of  ««itb,  eight  Ibet  lUck,  aloping  upward  and  outward  from  the  ix* 
of  tbe  plekatafiupportodbyftloswallon  Hie  ndeo  of  Hm  dileh,  and  fay  ftadBat,  or  « 
wall  of  fagots,  next  the  Aa  Glaize.  The  ditch,  twelve  feet  wide  arid  eight  feet  deep, 
aarrohnded  tlie  whole  work,  e-srppt  on  the  sido  next  the  Au  Glaij^e  Diagcmsl  pickets, 
eleven  feet  long  aud  one  ibot  apart,  were  secured  to  the  log  wail,  aud  projected  over 
<be  dheh.  G«te*w«y«f  B  B.  A  Imik  of  eirfii  lef^te  feet  wide,-fiir  e  peiaage  eenas 
till  Jh<  b,  F.  A  fuiruit;  gate,  or  draw-bridge,  acroM  the  ditoli,  O.  Oflkera'  qnarten, 
H  Store  houses,  I.  Two  lines  of"  pickets  converged  fcownrd  n  ditrh  oi-rht  fe^ 
deep  leading  to  the  rivar,  as  a  covert  way  ibr  water.  Small  sand-bar  at  the  point  M. 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

ADVANCE   OF   THE  WHITE   POPI'LATION   INTO  THE  NORTHWEBTJ.RN 
'  TEREITOAY.— ADMISSION   OP  THB     STAT2  OF  OHIO*'  INTO  THE 
FBDBBAL  UNIOH*— A«D.  1795  TO  1804. 

Argnmeni.—Smeoidtf  tiie  fmntier  Fopolation  after  Ilia  TirMlj  of  Grecnville.—Ain- 
icable  Intemrarse  with  tlit  InJianf. — Etni-rrant^  adTnnee  npon  tho  Mnskingtim,  Sci- 
oto, tnd  Miami  Hivera.— Putmlation  of  Noithweatem  Territory  in  17&C.— Of  Ciacaii- 

.  Dtti  in  1797.— Population  advancM  into  IHiginu  Hilituy  Digbiet--iraliMHil«I 
lfani«»  Floaeer  Betalo  ▼aO«j.-<3liiBkaa*  flnt  Beltled^-Mai*  to  Meamy  of 
Mauie. — Fint  Mail-rcnite  opened  from  WheeUng  to  Liinestcme. — Population  ad- 
▼anc»>»  tn  tho  "  W^-fft'^m  Rofcrve." — "County  of  Wnyne"  organized. — Old  Fremih 
SettiemcutA  near  iJecruit. — TroiU  of  Character  m  French  Fopulatioo. — iiccroflpect 
«r  VorilnrflatafB  TMiMy  la  ITM^KstaniM  cf  Pltti— eaii  «p  Oa  Bcioto  aad 
Muskingum  Valleys. — "Adfuni  County"  organiaedwi^^B4M8  County"  organized.-^ 
Condition  of  Chillicothe  in  1T!1-— Extreme  Settlements  north  of  ChiHimtlM  ITer- 
man  BUnnerhaiset  emigrates  to  Ohio  in  1798. — Hit  TraiU  of  Character^Blaoner 

Sttnd  €hmi$  of  Government  wwamedF-FInt  Territorial  Leg^alatora.— PnUic  So^ 

rtyt. — Coontiea  of  Trumbull  and  Fairfield  organized. — Belmont  County  orcrinized.—* 
Indiana  Territorv'  organized  into  a  »#»pamte  Government. — Congresi  authorizes  a 
Convention  to  iorm  a  State  Cooaiitntioa. — Conventiou  aMemblea  and  adopt*  a  Con- 
HilBtloib— "Stito  of  OW  tdmilted  iolo  <b«  Uuka^-Stale  Qamam&A  ofsanind 
Mnch  Ifl^  1009.— Character  and  llaiili  of  GofMDT  St  Clair.— New  Countiei  organ* 
feed. — GtjTomora  «rf  Ohioj — Subeeqoent  Increaao  of  Populntion  and  ExtanriOQ  Ol 
Civil  Govcrunicnt— PopoUtion  in  18-iO  — Character  of  jSmiipraUon  to  Ohio. 

[A.D.  1795*]  Ths  tr«aty  of  Greenville  was  hailed  with  joy 
throughofit  the  West ;  in  Rentneky*  Western  Virginia,  and  Penn- 
■yWania^no  leM  than  in  the  Northwesteni  Territory.  The 
whole  western  population  of  these  states  was  deeply  interested 

in  the  peace  and  security  of  the  frontier*  for  all  had  partici- 
pated in  the  dangers  and  privations  incident  to  the  state  of  hos- 
tilities whicli  had  caUed  forth  the  previous  uufoituiiate  cam- 
paigns into  the  Indian  country. 

Several  months  belure  tl:e  treaty,  the  crreater  portion  of  the 
Indian  tribes  had  been  anxious  for  peace,  and  had  discontinued 
their  incursions  against  the  Ohio  border ;  yet  the  exposed  set- 
tlements in  the  Northwestern  Territory  were  not  altogethei 
secure  from  outrages  committed  by  a  km  desperate  malcon- 
tsiits,  liebnging  chiefly  to  the  Shawanese  nation.  The  appre^ 
heasSon  of  danger  from  such  was  sufficient  to  prevent  the  ex- 
tension of  population  beyond  the  immediate  vicinity  of  forts» 
stations,  aud  stockades.   But  no  sooner  had  the  treaty  of 
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Greenville  been  coiicluded»  than  the  frontier  inhabitants^  in 
oonBCtotui  flecurityy  began  to  advance ;  while  the  Indians, 
lieved  from  the  toils  and  privations  of  war,  confidently  ap- 
proached the  settlements,  anxious  to  open  a  friendly  inter- 
course and  trade  in  the  sale  of  their  furs,  peltries,  and  game 
for  cash,  or  to  exchange  them  for  powder  and  lead,  and  for 
such  necessaries  and  couiluits  as  were  adapted  to  their  mode 
of  life.  On  the  part  of  the  whites,  all  apprehension  of  danger 
ceased,  and  friendly  intercourse  succeeded  to  outrage  and 
war.  The  disaffected  Indians  who  persisted  in  their  hostility 
had  retired  either  into  the  Far  West  or  to  their  allies  in  Canada. 
Repose  and  security  lighted  up  the  path  of  the  pioneers  with 
new  hopes,  and  renewed  energy  and  enterprise  for  peopling 
the  fertUe  and  boundless  regions  before  them ;  and  again  they 
prepared  to  explore  the  lands  which  lay  inviting  their  advance 
in  the  valleys  of  the  Muskingum,  the  HockhocJdng,  the  Scioto^ 
and  the  two  Miamis.  Forts,  stations,  and  stockades,  having 
lost  their  importance,  began  to  crumble  and  decay ;  while  the 
restless  pioneer  confidently  advanced,  pitched  his  tent,  and 
erected  his  cabin  in  the  dense  forest,  or  the  remote  plains  which 
expand  near  the  sources  of  tliese  beautiiiil  streams.  Men  of 
capital  and  enterprise  in  the  older  settlements  soon  became 
interested  in  securing  claims  and  titles  to  extensive  bodies  of 
land,  and  m  leading  forth  colonies  for  their  occupation.  Eroi- 
.grant  families  from  Kentucky,  fit>m  Western  Virginia,  and 
from  Pennsylvania  were  also  advancing  across  the  Ohio,  by 
way  of  Cuicuonati,  Marietta,  and  Wheeling,  into  the  valleys 
of  the  little  Miami,  Scioto,  and  Muskingum. 

Among  the  most  active  of  the  early  landed  proprietors  in  the 
Miajiii  couiitiy  were  Winthrop  Sargent,  Secretary  of  the 
Northwestern  Territory,  and  General  James  Wilkinson,  of 
Kentucky.  These  two  officers,  anxious  to  s})cculate  in  lands, 
associated  themselves  with  Jonathan  Dayton  and  Israel  Lud- 
low, a  surveyor,  and  made  a  joint  purchase  of  a  large  body  of 
lands  from  J.  C.  Symmes,  lying  high  up  the  Little  Miami,  and 
extending  westward  to  the  Great  Miami  as  high  as  Mad  River. 
This  purchase  was  made  on  the  2(Hh  day  of  August,  and  only 
^venteen  days  afker  the  treaty  of  Greenville  had  been  rigned. 
Preparations  were  made  fixr  the  eariy  distributicm  of  this  paiw 
chase  uito  suitable  family  tracts,  and  on  the  4th  day  of  NovenH 
her  Israel  Ludlow  commenced  surveymg  tiie  plot  of  a  town. 
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"which  was  named  "  Daytoii,"  in  honor  of  one  of  the  proprie- 
tors.* This  town  was  laid  out  at  the  mouth  of  Mad  River, 
and  about  one  mile  Ijeluw  the  mouth  of  Stillwater  Creek.  The 
following  spring  witnessed  the  erection  of  the  first  houses  and 
the  arrival  of  the  first  families  in  Dayton.  But  it  was  doomed 
to  ingignificance  as  a  town  foF  thirteen  years,  until  it  became 
the  seat  of  justice  for  Montgomery  county  in  the  year  1800, 
althoagk  eome  settlements  sprang  up  in  the  vicinity  before  the 
dose  of  the  second  year. 

[A.D.  1796.]  Extension  of  SeUkments  into  thoMiamif  SdoiOf 
and  Muskingum  VaUeys,^A  large  portion  of  the  emigrants 
from  the  New  England  States,  and  from  Pennsylvania,  Mary- 
land, New  Jersey,  and  Virgimu,  advanced  by  the  way  of 
Biuvviisville  and  Wheeling.  Here  a  portion  descended  the 
Ohio  to  Limestone,  and  other  points  in  Kentucky,  to  make 
preparations  for  their  final  residence.  Others  proceeded  across 
the  Ohio  River  at  Wheeling  and  other  convenient  points,  and 
thence  by  land  to  the  section  of  country  which  they  had  se- 
lected for  their  homes.  The  colonies  for  the  Muskingum  and 
Scioto  valleys  passed  chiefly  by  this  route  into  the  interior  of 
the  territory. 

Before  the  close  of  the  year  1796,  the  white  population  of  the 
Northwestern  Territory  increased  to  about  five  thousand  souls 
of  all  ages,  who  were  distributed  chiefly  in  the  lower  valleys 
of  the  Muskingum,  Scioto,  and  Miami  Rivers,  and  upon  their  • 
small  tributaries  withui  fifty  miles  of  the  Ohio  River.  Such 
were  the  extent  and  cuudiLiun  of  the  wiiite  seLLiements  previous 
to  the  year  1797. 

The  Ohio  Company's  purchase  continued  to  receive  emi- 
]^rants,  and  numerous  settlements  had  been  made  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ohio  and  upon  its  small  tributaries  south  of  the  Muskin- 
gum. The  purchase  of  Symmes  on  the  Miami  presented 
numerous  small  villages,  besides  those  near  Fort  Washington 
and  Columbia,  both  of  which  had  greatly  increased  their  pop> 
ulation  since  the  treaty  of  Greenville. 

Cincinnati  had  increased  its  population  and  improved  the 
style  of  its  buiMings.  In  the  year  1798  the  town  contained 
about  tlnrty  log  cabins,  besides  the  buildings  and  appurtenan* 
ces  of  Fort  Washington,  and  not  above  two  hundred  and  fifty 
inhabitants.    In  the  beginning  of  the  year  170G  it  contained 

*  Ohio  GaaeUe«r  oS  1841,  p.  157.  *  ^ 
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more  than  <Hie  hundred  cabins,  besides  about  one  dosen  frame 
hooses,  with  a  population  of  nearly  six  hundred  persons.*  As 
yet,  brick  houses  had  not  been  used  at  Cincinnati ;  those  chim> 
neys  not  huilt  of  wood  and  clay  were  made  of  stone.  Stone 
abounded  in  the  hills  in  the  rear  of  the  town*  and  suited 
abundant  material  for  all  the  purposes  to  which  brick  is  usti> 
ally  applied  and,  us  aioua  was  much  more  easily  obtained 
than  lumber  or  mechanics  in  a  new  country,  it  soon  became  a 
substiiiiie  for  wood  in  the  construction  of  houses. 

Witliiii  the  Viri^inia  Military  District,  between  the  Little  Mi- 
ami and  the  Scioto  llivers,  were  several  new  settlements  in  the 
vicinity  of  Manchester,  and  less  than  thirty  miles  from  the  Ohia 
Within  three  years  a  few  settlements  had  been  extended  ten 
miles  up  the  Little  Miami  and  twenty-five  miles  up  the  Scioto 
Rivers,  or  as  &r  as  the  preeent  town  of  Fiketon.  Surrey s  had 
been  executed  by  Nathaniel  Massie,  the  enterprising  pioneer 
of  the  Scioto  Valley,  over  most  of  the  fertile  lands  westward  to 
the  Little  Miami,  as  iar  north  as  Todd's  Fork,  and  upon  all  the 
branches  of  Paint  Creek,  and  eastward  to  the  Sciolb,  near 
WestfalL  He  had  done  much  to  extend  the  settlements  upon 
the  Scioto,  and  his  naiue  deserves  to  be  enrolled  amung  the 
hardy  pioneers  who  led  the  van  of  civilization  into  the  western 
wilderness.  Nathaniel  Massie  was  an  early  emigrant  to  Ken- 
tucky; born  in  Goochland  county,  Virginia,  near  the  close  of 
the  year  1763,  he  was  a  soldier  in  the  Revolutionary  war  at 
the  age  of  seventeen.  A  surveyor  in  1783,  he  set  out. for  the 
West  in  quest  of  employment,  where,  lot  more  than  two  years^ 
he  was  engaged  in  exploring,  locating,  and  surveying  the  fine 
lands  upon  the  north  side  of  the  Kentucky  River.  In  the  au- 
tumn of  1767  he  engaged  with  zeal  as  a  surveyor  under  Col- 
onel Richard  C.  Anderson,  surveyor-general  for  the  Virginia 
Military  Land  Districts,  and  surveyed  north  of  the  Ohio  in  tiw 
Virginia  Military  District,  between  the  Little  Miami  and  Scioto 
Rivers.  Near  the  close  of  the  }  ear  1700,  he  commenced  the 
first  settlement  in  the  Virginia  Military  District  by  laying  out 
the  town  of  Manchester,  twelve  miles  above  Limestone.  In 
March  following  his  stockade  was  completed  as  a  defense 
against  Indian  hostility,  and  contained  a  population  of  thirty 
£aimlies4 

*  Oboiimatl  fe  1841,  p.  88.  f  BiniMtf  •  Lettera,  p.  11, 18. 
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Durini,^  the  year  1795,  Massie,  having  secured  large  bodies 
of  excellent  lands  we^t  of  the  Scioto,  npon  the  brnDches  of 
Paint  Creek,  led  out  an  exploring  party  for  the  purpose  of  lay- 
ii^  off  a  town  at  some  advantageouB  point  on  the  Scioto ;  but 
flQCOuntering  hostile  Indians  near  Reeve's  Crossings,  on  Paint 
Creek,  he  letumed  to  Manchester.*  But  the  design  of  laying 
off  a  town  was  not  abandoned.  Early  in  Marcbt  1796^  he  as- 
sembled another  party,  and  again  advanced  op  the  Soioto  to 
the  month  of  Pamt  Creek,  where  he  erected  a>**  station,''  and, 
early  in  April,  planted  a  crop  of  com.  The  colony  was  well 
supplied  with  horses,  stock,  iarming  utensils,  and  all  the  requi- 
sites ol  a  new  settlement.  Cabins  were  erected,  and  in  May 
three  hundred  acres  of  fertile  prairie  had  been  turned  up  by 
thirty  plows,  ready  for  pitchini^  a  crop  of  com.f 

Thus  commenced  the  first  settlement  on  the  waters  of  Paint 
Creek,  at  "  Station  Prairie/*  three  miles  bek>w  the  present  city 
of  Chilticothe*  While  the  settlers  were  employed  in  the  do* 
ties  of  a  ptone^r  colony,  Massie,  assisted  by  Dunpan  M'Ar- 
thur,  was  engaged  in  the  selection  of  a  site  for  the  contemi^« 
ted  town  upon  the  banks  of  the  Scioto  River.  The  elevated 
allaviai  plain  three  miles  above  was  selected  for  the  town,  and 
was  soon  laid  off  into  two  hundred  and  eighty-seven  town  lots, 
and  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  out-lots,  regularly  intersected 
at  right  angles  by  wide  streets  and  lanes  alternately.  Accord- 
ing to  the  orinrinal  plan  of  settlement,  one  hundred  town  lots 
and  one  hundred  out-lots  were  selected  by  lot  as  a  donation  to 
the  first  hundred  settlers.  To  others,  the  price  of  a  choice  town 
lot  was  ten  dollars,  and  each  owner  proceeded  to  erect  upon 
his  lot  the  stipulated  house  or  tenement  for  future  residence. 
The  town  sprang  up  almost,  as  it  were,  by  magic.  Before  the 
dose  of  the  year,  it  contained,  besides  private  residences,  sev- 
eral stores,  taverns,  and  mechanical  shops.  The  arts  of  pio- 
neer life  began  to  multiply,  and  to  give  competence  in  the  midst 
of  the  wilderness.  Kmigrants  constantly  nrrived  ;  the  popu- 
lation, trade,  and  enterprise  of  the  place  continued  to  increase 
under  the  liberal  policy  of  its  enlerprisinir  founder.^ 

The  town  was  called  *^Chillicothe,"  a  term  which  in  the  Indian 
dialect  signifies  town.  It  was  the  first  town  west  of  the  mount- 
ains which  was  built  in  peace  and  quietude,  and  not  requiring 
the  protection  of  stockades  and  forts  against  Indian  hostihty. 

•  Va)OBalS'i8lt0tdiM»p.9M8.       tU«ni,p.6^«l.  t];dMP^^«pS^. 
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Nathaniel  Massie  continued  to  retain  the  confidence  and  re- 
spect of  the  new  settlements  until  the  day  of  his  dealli,  No- 
vember 8(1,  18 J  3.  Under  the  terntorial  government,  enioying 
the  eutu^e  confidence  of  Governor  St.  Clair,  he  was  cuiiunis- 
sioned  colonel  for  the  proj  er  organization  of  the  territorial 
militia.  He  was  subsequently  a  prominent  member  of  the  con- 
vention which  formed  the  state  constitution ;  he  was  a  senator 
from  Ross  county  in  the  first  General  Assembly  under  the  con- 
stitution, and  speaker  of  the  Senate ;  and  he  was  subsequently 
elected  major-general  of  the  second  drvision  of  Ohio  militia.* 
Although  a  large  landholder,  his  liberality  and  kindness  to  the 
western  emigrants  were  proTerbial. 

Emigrants  from  Virginia  advanced  m  great  numbers  into 
the  Scioto  Valley,  and  settlements  were  extended  rapidly  upon 
all  the  fine  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  Chillicothe,  upon  the  branch- 
es of  Paint  Creek  and  Deer  Creek,  as  well  as  upon  the  smaller 
tributaries  of  the  Scioto,  within  twenty  miles  of  Chillicothe. 

Such  was  the  advance  of  population  inti)  the  wide  and  fer- 
tile Valley  of  the  Scioto  in  less  than  three  years  after  the  res- 
toration of  peace  with  the  Indians. 

At  the  same  time,  settlements  were  advancing  upott  all  the 
beautiful  tributaries  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Great  Miami 
Sparse  settlements  were  formed  as  high  as  Dayton ;  but  the 
principal  population  in  this  quarter  was  near  Cincinnati,  and  < 
in  the  Valley  of  the  Little  Miami.  Settlements,  likewise, 
were  gradually  extended  up  the  Muskingum  as  lar  as  the 
mouth  of  Licking.  It  was  in  this  year  that  Ebenezer  Zane 
obtained  a  grant  for  one  section  of  land,  in  compensation  for 
opening  a  bndle-trace  from  the  Ohio  River  at  Wheeling  across 
the  country  to  Limestone,  in  Kentucky.f  The  first  United 
State^^  mail  traversed  this  KHitc  in  the  tollowmg  year;  but  it 
was  not  until  two  years  afterward  that  the  town  was  laid  ofi", 
when  the  first  cabins  were  erected,  and  the  village  assumed 
the  name  of  **  Zanesville."t 

EaUmnon  of  Seiikments  into  the  Connecticut  Reserve. — About 
the  same  time,  emigrants  from  the  New  England  States  be> 
gan  to  arrive  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  territory,  and  to 
form  settlements  in  New  Connecticut,**  or  the  **  Weetem  Re- 

•  M  Donolii'i  SkcU-hoa,  p.  64,  65. 

t  Atwater'B  Ohio,  p.  160.   Also,  Americao  Fiuooer,  voL  L,  p.  904. 
t  OUd  Gmetteer,  1841,  p.  489. 
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senre."  'During  the  aame  year  the  fint  settlaneiit  was  made 
at  the  mottth  of  Conneaiit  Creekt  near  the  western  line  of  Penn- 
sylvama,  upon  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie ;  a  few  months  after, 
the  town  of  Cleveland  had  been  laid  out,  near  the  mouth  oi 
the  Cuyahoga.* 

The  claiiii  of  the  State  of  Connecticut  to  the  lands  compris- 
ed in  the  "  Connecticut  Reserve"  had  been  formally  transferred 
and  confirmed  to  the  Connecticut  Land  Company,  by  deed 
bearing  date  vSeptember  5th,  1795,  two  months  after  the' Indian 
title  to  the  same  had  been  extinguished  by  the  Federal  govern- 
menL  This  land  company  was  constituted  of  fifty-six  indi- 
viduals, acting  through  a  board  of  directors.  During  the  next 
flummert  tho  company  sent  out  forty-three  surveyors,  to  lay 
off  and  subdivide  that  portion  lying  east  of  the  Cuyahoga  into 
townships  five  miles  square.? 

It  was  on  the  I6th  of  September,  1 795,  tliai  the  agents  of 
the  company  advanced  to  the  lake  shore,  selected  and  laid  off 
the  plot  of  a  town,  upon  a  beautilul,  dry,  alluvial,  wooded  plain, 
cornpiisinir  a  peninsula  between  the  Cuyahoga  Hiver  and  the 
lake,  and  elevated  about  eighty  feet  above  the  water.  The 
site  was  one  well  adapted  for  a  commercial  town.  The  origi- 
nal plot  represented  two  hundred  and  twenty  lots,  seven  streets* 
and  four  lanes*  In  honor  of  General  Moses  Cleveland,  the  en^ 
t^r  prising  agent  of  the  Connecticut  Company,  the  town  waa 
called  *«  Ckveland." 

Although  emigrants  continued  to  arrive  in  the  Western  Re- 
serve, yet  Cleveland  attamed  no  importance  as  a  town  until 
May,  1806,  when  it  became  the  county  seat  of  Geauga  coun- 
ty, organized  in  March  preceding.  Such  it  continued  until 
May,  1810,  when  it  became  the  seat  of  justice  for  Cuyahoga 
county,  which  had  been  erected  two  years  belore.  Iji  this 
ronnty  the  first  presiding  justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pieaa 
was  Benjamin  Ruggles. 

JSeUkments  near  DelroiL^ln  the  mean  time,  the  northwest- 
em  posts,  induding  the  country  west  and  south  of  Lake  Erie, 
had  been  evacuated  by  the  British  troops,  and  were  now^in 
the  occupancy  of  the  United  States.  The  settlements  near 
the  Detroit  River  and  upon  the  Maumee  were  annexed  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Northwestern  Territory,  and  were  comprised 
in  the  "county  of  Wayne,*'  which  included  all  the  southeastern 

*  Atwater'A  Ohio,  p.  160.  t  Amehau  PiaDe«r»  voL  ii,  p.  Si. 
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portion  of  Bfidi^an  and  the  northweitem  portiDii  of  the  prei- 
ent  State  of  OfaiOt  eastward  to  the  Cuyahoga,  and  the  port- 
age path"  to  the  Tuicarawas.  The  town  and  post  of  Detroit 
was  the  county  seat  of  justice.*  Detroit  having  become  the 
headquarters  of  the  northwestern  army,  the  troops  were  re* 
moved  from  Fort  Washington  to  the  more  remote  stations  of 
Fort  Wayne,  MKiinis,  and  Detroit. 

Two  full  refriineiits  uf  troops  were  retained  upon  this  tVon- 
tier  until  the  spring  of  1798,  when  they  were  chiefly  removed 
to  the  posts  near  the  Upper  and  Lower  Mississippi.  A  road, 
or  tracOi  had  been  opened  from  Cincinnati,  through  the  wilder- 
nessy  by  way  of  Forts  Wayne  and  Miami,  to  Detroit,  and  to 
Other  remote  posts  in  the  territory. 

Detroit,  and  other  western  posts  occupied  by  the  Brttidi 
troops  within  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States,  agreeabty 
to  the  stipulatimis  in  the  treaty  of  1783,  were  to  have  ban 
surrendered,  **  as  soon  as  convenient,"  to  the  authorities  of  the 
United  States  ;  yet  they  had  been  retained  for  more  than  tea 
years  after  the  treaty,  notwithstanding  the  earnest  remon- 
sti  :uines  of  the  American  government.  This  infraction  of  the 
treaty,  and  other  dithculties  of  a  kindred  nature,  was  deemed 
a  matter  of  such  vital  importance  to  the  peace  and  welfare  of 
the  coontry,  that  a  special  minister  had  been  sent  to  £nglan(i 
to  urge  the  amicable  evacuation  of  them.  The  minister,  John 
Jay,  ailer  a  difficult  and  tedious  negotiation,  succeeded  in  oIn 
taining  the  treaty  of  November  19th,  17M, 'containing  a  stipu- 
lation for  the  surrender  of  all  the  military  posts  within  the 
United  States,  and  the  withdrawal  of  all  British  troops  and 
munitions  of  war  prior  to  the  first  day  of  June,  1796.  f 

In  conformity  with  this  stipulation,  ilie  nnliiary  posts  :ii  De- 
troit anil  ujjon  the  Maumee  were  formally  surrendered  to  Geo- 
eral  Wayne  early  in  that  year. 

Detroit  was  one  of  the  oldest  French  settlements  in  the  west- 
em  country,  havmg  been  occupied  by  the  French  as  early  as 
the  year  1700.  Since  the  fall  of  Canada,  it  had  been  a  regular 
British  military  post,  and  the  great  western  dep6t  of  the  Amer- 
ican Fur  Company,  until  its  delivery  to  General  Wayne.^  The 
inhabitants  who  remained  were  mostly  Creole  FVench,  speaking 

•  Bornetf  t  Letters,  p.  48,  49. 

t  Amehcim  btate  Faperi,  Foreign  RdaUtnUt  tdL  i,  p.  590«  «ditioo  of  I83S. 
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a  corrupt  dialect,  and  ignorant  of  the  English  tongae*  which 
was  a  foreign  language  to  them. 

Their  ignorance  of  the  language  of  their  new  rulen  for  a 
time  was  a  source  of  much  inconTenience  to  both  parties.  This 
made  public  bunness,  and  especially  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice in  the  Federal  courts,  slow  and  tedious.  Every  word  must 
necessarily  "pass  from  mouth  to  ear  through  :m  interpreter  for 
the  benefit  of  the  French  citizens.  The  progress  in  business 
was  not  only  slow  and  tedious,  but  novel,  and  often  nnnising; 
but  it  was  seldom  satisfartory  to  tlic  French.  Another  cause 
of  dissatisfaction  to  tliem  was  the  mode  of  administermg  jus- 
tice through  the  mummery  and  tedious  process  of  court  forms* 
and,  as  they  conceived,  that  useless  appendage  to  a  court,  a 
jmry»^  It  created  delay ;  nor  could  they  comprehend  its  ad- 
Tantages.  Formerly,  both  under  the  French  and  English  do- 
minion, they  had  been  accustomed  to  more  prompt  and  speedy 
action,  when  the  will  of  the  commandant  was  law,  and  his  de* 
oiaioii  final,  to  which  aH  bowed  with  due  submission.  This 
mode  possessed  the  advantage  of  being  prompt  without  ex- 
pense or  delay,  and  the  decisions  were  often  inore  correct  than 
Uie  verdicts  of  juries,  and  free  of  the  embarrassing  quibbles  of 
law. 

Another  source  ofdissatisiaclioii  prevailed,  which  also  sprang 
from  the  American  mode  of  conducting  litigated  questions. 
Attorneys  were  of  course  interested  in  encouraging  litigation, 
especially  where  doubts  arose  concerning  points  of  law  rel- 
ative  to  real  estates.  The  attorneys  were  anxious  to  test  the 
correctness  and  validity  of  the  late  commandantfs  decisions, 
and  hence  they  stirred  up  questions  of  law  at  the  e^>ense  and 
cost  of  the  litigants.  The  attorneys  were  a  new  appendage 
to  the  forms  of  judicial  proceedings  with  the  French,  and,  what 
was  more  annoying,  they  encouraged  litigation  whether  the 
cause  was  good  or  bad,  provided  the  parties  were  good  for 
their  fees.  Cases  of  this  kind,  relative  to  real  estate  or  landed 
property,  in  tl  ie  course  of  a  few  years  became  numerous,  prom- 
inent upon  the  record-  nf  the  courts,  and  hi£?hly  profitable  to 
the  attorneys. f  Tlie  expenses  of  courts,  the  costs  of  counsel, 
and  the  national  or  provincial  abliorrence  of  the  Americans,  or 
**BoMtonau"  had  but  little  etTect  in  creating  a  predilection  for 
American  justice  or  for  the  Federal  government. 

*  BamattTf  Lmm,  p.  SS-M,  ant.  t  lUdMS. 
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The  setliements  on  the  Raisin,  Detroit,  and  Maumee  Rivers, 
as  well  as  those  on  the  Wabash  and  in  the  Illinois  country," 
were  composed  almost  exclusively  of  Creole  French,  or  Freodi 
Canadians,  remains  of  the  old  French  colonies.  They  lived  in 
the  old  Creole  style,  each  settlement  or  homestead  having  a 
narrow  front  on  the  river  bank*  near  which  ran  the  public  road, 
passing  each  man's  door  stiecesdvely.  They  were  generally 
poor,  indolent,  illiterate,  and  credulous,  if  not  superstitious. 
They  were  Catholics,  as  their  fathers  had  been  before  them, 
in  wliose  fuotsteps  they  had  trodden  for  three  l"- en e rations 
without  change  or  desire  of  change.*  Ic^norant,  poor,  and  con- 
tented, it  is  not  surprising  that  tiiey  should  deprecate  the  au- 
thority oi  the  Federal  government,  and  what  they  considered 
the  delays  and  useless  forms  of  their  judicial  proceedings. 

ThB  Counties  of  the  Northwestern  Territory  in  lim^Thb 
whole  of  the  Northwestern  Territory  not  in  the  actual  pos* 
sosiion  of  the  Indian  tribes  was  now  organized  into  $ve  ex- 
tensive counties,  as  has  been  before  observed.  Washington 
county  comprised  all  that  portion  of  the  present  State  of  Ohio 
within  forty  miles  of  the  Ohio  River,  and  between  the  Mm* 
kingum  and  the  Little  Miami ;  Marietta  was  the  seat  of  justice. 
Hamilton  county  comprised  all  that  portion  of  the  state  between 
the  Little  and  the  Great  Miami,  within  the  same  distance  of  the 
Ohio  River ;  and  Cincinnati  was  the  county  seat.  Knox  county 
embraced  the  region  near  the  Ohio  River,  between  the  Great 
Miami  and  the  Wabash  Kivers ;  and  Vincennes  was  the  county 
seat  St.  Clair  county  embraced  the  settlements  upon  the  Il- 
linois and  upon  the  Kaskaskia  Rivers,  as  well  as  those  upoo 
the  Upper  Mississippi;  and  Kaskaskia  was  the  seat  of  justicer 
Wayne  county,  recently  organized,  embraced  all  the  settls- 
ments  upon  the  Maumee,  Raisin,  and  Detroit  Rivers ;  and  De* 
troit  was  the  seat  of  justice. 

The  jurisdiction  of  each  of  these  counties  extended  over  a 
territory  but  little  less  in  extent  than  some  of  the  New  England 
States.  The  settlements  were  few.  comparatively  small,  and 
widely  separated  by  an  uninhabited  wilderness  of  not  less  than 
one  hundred  miles  in  extent,  exce])t  where  the  solitary  hut  of 
the  frontier  hunter  broke  the  uniformity  of  the  scene.  The 
only  routes  of  intercourse  between  these  remote  settlements 
were  either  the  liquid  high-ways  of  nature,  or  bridle-paths  and 

*  BniBMiri  Iicttin,  p.  SI,  H 
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**  bin  zed-traces,"  through  the  deep  forests  which  covered  the 
southern  portion  of  this  extensive  territory.  A  cabin,  a  hunt- 
er's hut,  or  a  solitary  family  residence  might  be  seen  on  these 
routes  at  the  distance  of  ten  or  fifteen  miles  from  each  other, 
where  man  and  horse  might  ohtain  imperfect  shelter  and  scanty 
iere.  In  other  directions,  the  traveler  might  tra'VBrse  the  wil- 
derness for  thirty  or  forty  miles  withoat  house  or  shelter^  or 
ibod  fyc  man  or  beast,  except  the  prolific  herbage  which  cov- 
ered his  route  on  every  side. 

[A.D.  1797.]  Extension  of  Population  in  1797  and  1798. — 
The  settlements  had  extended  sparsely  up  the  Scioto  Valley 
and  River;  a  village  ol  inr>re  than  fitiy  cabins,  loer  houspf?,  and 
frames,  had  sprune  into  existence  upon  the  site  where  Chilii- 
cothe  had  been  laid  out  twelve  month*?  before  :  a  few  scatterinsr 
settlements  were  found  along  the  river  lor  twenty  miles  below, 
and  also  upon  some  of  the  tributaries  within  fif^y  miles  of  the 
mouth.  Forty-five  miles  by  land  above  GhilHcothe,  on  the 
SciotOy  were  three  or  four  cabins,  recently  erected  near  the 
site  of  the  present  town  of  Franklinton,  opposite  the  present 
location  of  Golumbiis,  and  not  far  from  the  Indian  boundary. 
But  this  remote  portion  was  a  perfect  wilderness  of  woods  and 
wet  prairies,  and  the  few  settlers  were  such  hunters  as  live 
only  on  the  extreme  verge  of  civilization,  or  who,  like  John 
Brickell.  had  lived  with  the  Indians  until  they  had  been  "wean- 
ed** froiii  civilized  life.*  Two  years  afterward,  a  cabin  mic^ht 
be  seen  in  th\^  region  every  tenor  twelve  miles  upon  the  prin- 
cipal routes  and  traces. 

Upon  the  Muskingum  but  few  settlements  had  extended 
above  the  present  site  of  Zanesville,  which  was  near  the  lira- 
its  of  the  Indian  country,  and  was  occupied  by  a  few  squatters 
vnth  their  half-formed  cabins,  barely  giving  them  a  shelter 
from  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons. 

In  the  mean  time,  since  the  treaty  of  Greenville,  a  large 
number  of  emigrants  from  Kentucky  and  Virginia  bad  ad- 
vanced into  the  extreme  eastern  portion  of  Hamilton  county, 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Scioto  River,  within  the  limits  of  the 
••Viririnia  Military  District."  Hundreds  of  settlements  had 
been  alrendv  made,  and  the  population  iiad  augmented  until  it 
became  expedient  to  divide  the  county  "f  Hamilton.  The  gov- 
ernor and  council,  accordingly,  on  the  10th  day  of  July  laid 

*  Ameiiean  PiooMr,  voL  i,  p.  W. 
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off  and  organized  Adams  county,  which  comprised  the  eastern 
half  of  what  had  been  Hamilton  county.  Manchester  was 
made  die  seat  of  justice,  and  the  first  court  was  held  in  Sep- 
tember following.  The  same  year  the  seat  of  justice  was 
fixed  at  "  Adamsville,"  four  miles  above  the  mouth  of  Brush 
Creek,  by  Secretary  Sargent*  Nathaniel  Massie  was  col- 
onel of  militia,  and  Thomas  Worthington,  Hugh  Cocbraiw 
and  Samuel  Smith  were  the  first  magistrates  for  these  settle- 
ments. 

Emigrants  from  New  England  and  from  PennsfWania  con- 
tinued to  arrive  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  territory,  and  had 

already  formed  numerous  settleniciits  west  of  the  Ohio  for 
more  than  fifty  miles  nortli  of  the  Muskingum,  and  beyond  the 
Ohio  Company's  purchase.  This  region  was  organized  into 
.  the  county  of  Jefferson,  and  embraced  the  country  upon  the 
Ohio  for  more  than  thirty  miles  above  Wheeling,  and  as 
helow. 

For  nearly  eight  years  past,  Cincinnati  had  presented  an 
animated  scene  of  military  parade,  with  the  pomp  and  curciUD- 
Btance  of  war,  and  the  thrilling  music  of  the  dmm  and  file, 
diversified  by  the  roar  of  the  morning  gun  as  its  echo  reverlH 
erated  along  the  hills  which  form  the  shores  of  the  Ohio; 
but  Fort  Washington  having  ceased  to  be  the  headquarters  of 
the  .'iriny,  and  ilie  c^eneral  rendezvous  of  all  the  tnxjps  destined 
for  llic  nurtliWfcistern  campaigns  and  frontier  })osts,  Cincinnati 
lost  much  of  its  former  consequence,  which  had  been  imparted 
by  the  arrival  of  droves  of  pack-horses,  with  all  the  attendant 
business  of  the  commissary  department.  Stripped  of  al)  these 
incitements  to  life  and  enterprise,  Cincinnati  began  to  assume 
the  appearance  of  a  quiet  commercial  town,t  and  Fort  Wash- 
ington, with  its  imposing  outworks  and  block-houses,  lay  use- 
less and  neglected4 

[A.D.  1798.]  The  year  1798  found  the  population  of 
Hamilton  county  greatly  augmented  by  recent  emigration. 
The  same  increase  by  emigration  existed  at  different  points 
on  the  Ohio,  from  Hamilton  eastward  to  Jefferson  county. 
But  the  strongest  tide  of  population  was  begmniriu  to  flow  into 
the  Scioto  Valley,  not  only  from  the  East,  but  also  Ironi  Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee.   The  Scioto  country  had  become  noted 

*  Oliio  Ottetteor,  p.  M,  as.  f  Aswiican  PkoMr,  rot  u.,  p.  98,  Ac 
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for  its  fine  wooded  bottoms,  no  less  than  for  its  level  })laiiis, 
which  spread  out  almost  boundless  in  extent  a  few  miles  north 
of  Chillicolhe.  Hence  it  became  a  center  of  attraction  to  the 
advancing  emigrants.  Before  the  midsummer  of  1798,  the  gov- 
ernor deemed  it  expedient  to  organize  the  country  north  of 
Adams,  to  comprise  the  upper  settlements  on  the  Scioto ;  and, 
on  the  20th  of  August,  in  councili  he  laid  off  and  organized  the 
county  of  **Rob8/'  named  in  honor  of  James  Ross,  an  enter- 
prising agent  of  the  Ohio  Company.  Chfllicothe,  having  about 
two  hundred  inhabitants,  was  the  county  seat  The  first  Court 
of  Common  Pleas  was  held  in  ChilHcothe  during  the  seme  au« 
tumn,  and  the  first  case  on  the  docket  was  conducted  by  Will- 
iaiii  Creighton,  Jr.,  a  lawyer  of  great  w(  i  tli  and  talents. 

As  yet  Chillicothe  was  in  the  midst  of  an  isolated  settlement 
of  not  mure  than  ten  niile?^  in  extent,  and  Ross  county  contain- 
ed large  regions  of  country  unexplored.  The  "  Piqua  Plains," 
intersected  by  **  Zane*s  Trace,"  twenty  miles  from  Chillicothe, 
presented  only  one  cabin  near  the  eastern  margin,  and  three 
miles  south  of  it  was  another;  thence  to  the  present  site  of 
Lancaster  one  more  cabin  was  seen  near  the  trace;  firom 
thence  to  the  mouth  of  Licking  Creek  several  improvements 
wete  commenced;  but  firom  that  point  eastward  to  Indian 
Creek,  near  the  Ohio,  the  route  was  through  an  unsettled  re- 
gion. A  "blazed  trace"  of  sixty  miles  opened  a  conununica- 
tion  between  the  frontier  settlements  of  Westeni  Virginia,  near 
Clarksburg  and  Manett;i.  About  the  i'nat  of  October,  1798, 
Felix  Mf'Hick  and  Joseph  Harness,  surveyors  from  the  south 
branch  ui  the  Potomac,  and  Leonard  Stump,  set  out  on  a 
tour  of  exploration  in  the  Scioto  Valley  in  search  of  the  fine 
lands  seen  by  their  friends  more  than  twenty  years  previous 
in  Lord  Dunmore's  campaign*  Provided  ^ach  with  a  good 
nlle,  a  pack-horse  laden  with  supplies,  and  ammunition,  they 
passed  by  way  of  Clarksburg,  on  the  west  bnmch  of  the 
Monongahela,  to  the  Muskingum  Valley,  and  thence  west- 
ward to  the  Scioto  Plains.  Advancing  upon  Zane's  Trace, 
they  found  upon  the  present  site  of  Zaiiesville  only  a  wilder- 
ness house  of  entertainment,  near  which  were  encamped  a  few 
white  hunters,  surrounded  by  Indian  wigwams,  occupied  by 
the  native  savages  employed  in  hunting,  fishing,  tradmg,  nnd 
drinlung.  The  region  near  Columbus,  the  present  state  capi- 
tal* waa  a  dense  fi>rest ;  one  mile  distant^  near  the  present  town 
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of  Franklinton,  were  a  liuuiber  of  newly-erected  log  cabins 
without  chinking  or  daubing,  and  having  only  a.  blanket  in  the 
doorwav  instead  of  a  wooden  door.  In  the  same  vicinity  was 
the  cabin  ot  John  Brickell,  a  white  raptive,  adopted  into  the 
Indian  tribes  from  childhood,  but  surrendered  at  the  treaty  of 
Greenville,  and  still  more  wedded  to  savage  life  than  to  the 
comforts  of  civilizatkxi.  From  the  mouth  of  Whetstone  Creek 
to  Chiliicothe  the  trace  passes  a  new  cabin  or  improwneat 

*  about  every  ^ht  or  ten  miles."* 

Among  the  emigrants  to  the  Northwestern  Territory  during 
this  year  was  Herman  Blanntfrhassett  an  accomplished  gentle- 
man and  a  man  of  fortune,  firom  Ireland.  Driven  firom  his  native 
country  by  political  difficulties,  he  sought  an  asylum  on  the  bo» 
som  of  the  beautiful  Ohio.    He  purchased  from  Colonel  Devoll, 
of  Virginia,  the  island  in  that  liver,  one  mile  below  the  mouth 
of  the  Little  Kenhawa,  and  soon  afterward  commenced  his  im- 
provements.f         this  has  become  classic  ground  in  Ohio,  it  is 
worthy  of  a  more  detailed  notice.    Before  the  year  1801  had 
closed,  Mr.  Blannerhasset  had  erected  a  splendid  mansion  on 
the  upper  end  of  the  island,  and  had  surrounded  it  with  fine 
pleasure-grounds,  gardens,  and  orchards  of  choice  fruit  His 
study  was  furnished  with  a  large  and  weil-seleeted  library, 
an  extensive  philosophical  apparatus,  and  every  iMog  which 
taste  and  leanung  could  desire.  A  fine  scholar,  and  well  versed 
in  languages,  he  spent  much  of  his  time  in  study,  when  not  en- 
gaged m  social  intercourse  with  his  intelligent  neighbors  from 
Belpre  and  Marietta.    So  tenacious  was  his  memory,  that  he 
is  said  to  have  been  able  to  repeat  some  of  the  books  of  Ho- 
mer by  rote  in  the  original  Greek.    His  wife  was  ac("< 'iM|iHshr'd 
in  all  the  acquirements  of  female  elegance  and  learmng ;  mu- 
sic, painting,  drawing,  and  dancing  were  her  amusements,  and 
the  social  converse  of  cultivated  minds  and  festive  amuse- 
ments of  the  young  beguiled  the  happy  hours.  Surrounded 
with  every  thing  that  could  make  existence  desirable  and  hap- 
py, and  cheered  by  a  rising  and  brilliant  family,  his  seat  was 
idmost  a  terrestrial  paradise,  as  described  by  Wirt,  until  the 
acquaintance  of  Aaron  Burr  blasted  every  hope  and  ruined 
every  source  of  enjoyment  This  former  paradise  is  now  faint- 
ly commemorated  in  the  solitary  and  desolate  spot  remaining 
of  Blannerhasset's  Island.^   The  mansion  was  consumed  bv 

*  8e«  Americaa  I'loneer,  vol  I,  p.  174, 175 ;  tiaa,  p.  55^  90.         f  Idem*  p.  98,  ftc 
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fire  in  1810,  and  nnoe  then  every  vestige  of  improTement  has 
disappeared. 

Settlements  continued  to  extend  upon  all  the  lower  tributa- 
ries of  the  Miaiiu,  iScioto,  and  Muskinguia  Rivers,  while  their 
head  brunches  were  still  inhabited  by  the  Indian  tribes.  Nu- 
meriui8  towns  sjirunc^  up,  but  their  population  did  not  augment 
rapidly.  Cincinnati,  with  all  its  advantages  of  location,  scarce- 
ly nuiabered  eight  hundred  souls.  Chillicothe,  after  two  yearSy 
now  nainbered  two  hundred  and  fifty  souls.  These  were  the 
largest  towns  in  the  territory. 

About  the  close  of  the  year  1796,  James  Roes  and  BaBil 
Wells*  EsquireSy  having  purchased  a  large  tract  of  land  in  the 
northern  portion  of  Jefierson  county,  laid  out  a  town  on  the 
west  hank  of  the  Ohio,  which  was  named  **  Steubenville,''  in 
honor  of  the  Baroii  8teuben,*  who  iuid  aobl)  volunteered  his 
services  in  the  cause  of  American  independence. 

Second  Grade  of  Territorial  Government,  —  In  the  mean 
time,  the  population  of  the  territory  had  gradually  increased, 
and  a  census,  taken  during  the  summer  of  1798,  proved  that 
the  whole  number  of  free  white  males  amounted  to  full  fivB 
thousmnd,^  This  conditiottt  agreeably  to  the  ordmance  of 
Jaly»  1787,  entitled  the  people  to  the  9ocoiid  grade  of  terri- 
torial government  Accordingly,  on  the  S9th  day  of  Octo- 
ber, Governor  St.  Clair  issued  his  proclamation,  ordering  an  ' 
election  to  be  held  in  the  several  counties  on  the  third  Monday 
in  December  following,  for  the  selection  of  twenty  representa- 
tives to  serve  as  a  Lower  House,  or  popular  branch  of  the  ter- 
ritorial Legislature. 

Those  elected  to  compose  this  Legislature  were  such  as  are 
not  excelled  in  point  of  talent  by  the  members  of  any  legisla- 
tive body  in  the  United  States,  even  at  this  late  day.  Among 
the  pioneers  of  Ohio  were  men  of  the  first  order  of  talent 
and  of  finished  education,  improved  and  polished  by  much  in- 
tercourse with  the  most  refined  population  of  the  Atlantic 
States.  Hamilton  county  sent  a  strong  representation.  Of 
these,  William  M*Millan  was  a  native  of  Virginia,  a  man  of 
strong  and  command  1ml:  talent,  and  a  finished  scholar.  John 
Smith  was  a  man  of  strong  mind,  native  talent,  and  great  ener- 
gy of  character.   His  laudable  ambition  and  rectitude  of  pur- 
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po06  placed  him  above  many  of  the  talented  leaden  of  his  day. 
Jacob  Burnett,  another  representative  from  Hamilton,  was  a 
prominent  member  of  the  territorial  government,  and  contin- 
ued to  fill  responsible  offices  under  the  state  government  for 

many  years. 

Solomon  Sibley,  of  Detroit,  and  re})resc'ntativft  from  Wayne 
county,  possessed  a  sound  mind,  ini])iovcd  hy  a  lii)eral  educa- 
tion, and  a  stability  of  character  whicii  commanded  general 
I'espect,  and  made  him  rank  as  one  of  the  most  talented  men  in 
the  House.  Return  J.  Meigs  and  Paul  Fearing,  both  lawyers 
of  Marietta,  and  representatives  of  Washington  county,  were 
men  of  talent  and  great  worth.  The  former  subsequently  filled 
more  important  offices  than  commonly  fidls  to  the  lot  of  one 
man,  both  in  the  State  and  Federal  governments.  Nathaniel 
Massie  and  Joseph  Darlington,  representatives  of  Adams  coun- 
ty, were  among  the  earliest  and  most  enterprising  citizens  of 
Ohio.  Ross  county  sent  a  representation  not  excelled  b>  any 
,  county  in  the  territory  for  intelligence  and  talent  Worthing- 
ton,  Tifiuj,  Fiiiley,  and  Langham  were  qualified  to  exeri 
inlluencc  in  any  deliberative  body.  They,  too,  were  natives  of 
Viririnia,  excepting  TitHn,  and  all  were  conspicuous  in  the  sub- 
sequent state  j^overnment.  Edward  Tiffin  was  an  Englibhmaa 
by  birth,  having  arrived  in  the  United  States  as  surgeon  in  Bur- 
goyne's  army.* 

[A.D.  1799.]  The  representatives  elected  convened  at  Cin- 
cinnati on  the  first  Monday  of  February,  1709,  and  nominated 
ten  persons  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  from  whom 
he  appointed  five  to  serve  as  a  ^  legislative  council."  The  first 
legislative  council,  appointed  by  the  president  on  the  22d  of 
January,  1799,  consisted  of  the  following  persons,  viz. :  Henry 
Vanderburg,of  Vincennes ;  Robert  Oliver,  of  Marietta ;  James 
Finley  and  Jacob  Burnett,  of  Cincinnati,  and  David  Vance,  of 
Vance  ville.f 

The  new  territorial  Legislature  met,  agreeably  to  the  gov- 
ernor's proclamation,  at  Cincinnati,  on  the  IfUfi  day  of  Septeni- 
ber4    lu  a  very  elegant  address  the  governor  laid  before  that 

•  Bamctt's  Lpttnrs,  lOi-ioi  f  Idem,  p.  70,  Tl. 

t  The  hrst  UmtonAl  Lugisinttire  of  the  NoitUweitem  Territoiy  was  cooAtitaled  u 
ftDowit 

1.  Isgitlative  Caumrt/.— Jaoob  Barn<  tt.  of  CuidiHWtl;  Heiuy  YudMrlia^  of  VId- 

eenne*  ;  David  Vanrr  of  Vaiiccville,  in  Jeffenon  ronnty  ;  nuf!  Hn^rrt  Oliver,  ofMari 
etta.   Henry  Vaoderburg,  pre$ident ;  William  C.  Schenck,  secretary ;  (iwrge  Uowatd, 
door4tei^;  aad  Abrua  Carey,  tergwU-al-anm, 
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body  his  views  of  sach  measures  as  were  worthy  its  consider- 
ation. Among  these,  the  most  important  duty  was  the  revisioii 
of  the  former  laws»  and  the  formation  of  a  regular  territorial 
code,  adapted  to  the  condition  of  the  territory,  under  its  new 
form  of  goyermnent  The  former  laws  required  to  be  altered, 
amended,  repealed,  or  otherwise  modified,  so  as  to  adapt  them 
to  the  present  state  of  the  territory.  After  a  laborious  session 
of  nearly  three  months,  the  Legislature  was  prorogued  by  the 
governor,  to  meet  again  on  \he  first  Munday  in  November  fol- 
lowing. Captain  Wiliiam  H.  Harrison  had  been  elected  first 
lielegale  to  Congress. 

At  this  first  session  of  the  territorial  Legislature,  Governor  - 
St  Clair  began  to  manifest  his  high-toned  aristocratic  feelings 
and  his  imperious  disposition.  The  misfortunes  which  attend- 
ed the  campaign  against  the  Bfaumee  tow^,  while  under  his 
immediate  command  seven  years  before,  bad  any  other  e^t 
than  to  create  respect  and  submisrion  to  his  arbitrary  demands. 
Conscious  of  his  power  and  the  moral  rectitude  of  his  intentions, 
he  in  turn  disregarded  the  opposition  of  his  adversaries. 

Inconvenience  had  been  experienced  already  by  emigrants, 
on  account  of  the  large  continuous  bodies  nf  tine  lands  held  by 
private  companies  and  individual  proprieturji,  which  tended  to 
exclude  the  former  class  of  people. 

To  prevent  mch  unfavorable  influeiires  in  future,  and  to 
place  the  emigrant  beyond  the  power  of  the  capricious  monop- 
olist. Congress  devised  a  new  mode  of  survey  and  sale,  by 
which  the  public  lands  should  be  laid  off  in  small  tracts,  and  be 
held  open  for  sale  to  any  individual.  The  investigations  on 
this  subject  resulted  in  the  present  enlightened  and  eligible  plan 
of  survey,  which  has  been  in  general  use  for  more  than  forty 
years. 

[A.D.  1800.]  The  *'Connectlcttt  ReBerve**  continued  to  re* 
ceive  numerous  emigrants  from  the  New  England  States,  who 

2.  House  of  Rfprtsent olivet.  From  Hamilton  couniy. — William  Goforth,  William 
Mlkl'^nTi,  John  Smith,  John  Lnfllow  Kobert  Benham,  Aaron  Oadwell,  and  Iiaar  Mnr- 
tin.  Frofu  Man  eountj/^Thomaia  Worthington,  Samael  Finley,  BlUui  Langbam,  and 
Bdwaid  Tifin.  Fmdi  Wafne  cmtn/y.— Mnbob  Sibley,  ChiilM  F.  dnlMit  de  JoO' 
eair^,  and  JTaoob  Vifger.  From  Adams  county. — Joseph  DarUnglon  and  NaAaniel 
Maasie.  From  A'nnr  county. — Shn<!nirh  Boiid  Yrnxn  Jefferson  rmtrUy. — James  Pritch- 
ard.  From  Waihmgton  county. — lleturu  J.  Mciga  oad  Paul  Fearing.  Upeaker. — Ed- 
ward TiiHu.  Clerk. — J(^Eei^.  X^oor^eeiper.— Joabaa  Eowland.  Sergeant-at-arwt$, 
^Almm  0«nj.  loMph  Oafpwfter  wm  appotalad  pddte  prinlw  <n  tiie  aotfi  daj  of 
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furmed  settlements  chiefly  near  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie.  The 
population  in  this  region  having  greatly  increased,  the  governor 
laid  off  and  organized  the  county  of  Trumbull  on  the  QUx  of 
December,  1800.  It  was  about  this  time  that  a  large  nomber 
of  settlers  upon  the  Pennsylvania  stale  grants,  northwest  of  the 
Alleghany  River»  abandoned  their  improvementSy  to  avoid  Uiif 
gationt  and  retired  to  the  Connecticut  Resenne.*** 

The  14g[h,  rolling,  and  broken  country  upoi»  the  upper  bramshee 
of  the  Hockhocking  River,  between  the  Scioto  and  MoakiD- 
gum,  had  also  received  a  liunieroas  populaUua  ol  German 
emigrants  from  Europe  and  from  Pennsylvania,  forming  an  in- 
teresting colony.  IiKiustry  and  frugality  were  their  character- 
istic traits,  and  their  settlements  soon  evinced  the  great  acces- 
sion to  the  moral  worth  of  the  territory.  The  county  of  Fair- 
field was  aficordiiii^y  orgenized  on  the  9th  day  of  Decembei^ 
and  the  townof  Linenster  wsat  made  the  seat  of  justice^  aroond 
which  sfwazig  up^  moaa  afterwaxd,  one  of  the  moat  wealthy  se^ 
tlements  in  Ohio. 

During  the  aaaie  jammer  the  conntry  directly  north  of  Fair- 
field was  settled  by  enterprising  immigrants  from  Western 
Peniwylvania  and  Virginia,  and  subsequtjiilly  by  others  from 
Kew  Kiiglaiid.  Hesnce  this  region  had  already  received  the 
•elements  "Of  an  indii^.rious  and  frugal  population.  These  set- 
tleiiiciits  were  soun  afterward  comprised  in  the  newiy-organ- 
ozed   county  of  Liicking/*t 

•  The  population  was  rapidly  increasing  in  ail  tiie  settlemeBla 
withm  flizty  muAm  of  the  Ohio,  from  the  county  of  Je&raon  oa 
the  eaat  lo  ithe  Gosat  Miami  on  the  west,  and  the  people  were 
becoaung  impatient  foir  the  adoption  of  a  state  goTenuMDt 
under  .the  ordinance  of  1767,  when  Congress  proceeded  lo  set 
spart  a  portion  4»f  the  territory  preparatory  to  the  formation  of 
such  a  government.  The  eai^Lcru  part  wa.'s  separated  by  act 
of  Congress*  from  the  western,  by  a  line  to  be  run  due  north 
from  tlie  noouth  of  the  Great  Miami,  until  it  should  intersect 
the  parallel  of  latitude  which  passes  through  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  Lake  Midhigan.!  The  District  of  Detroit  was  to 
•continue  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  ter- 
ritory. ^vhiGh  was  still  designated  as  the  Northwestern  Tenri* 
tory.  The  northeni  boimdary  of  the  proposed  state  remained 
undefined  by  actual  survey  hr  several  years.(    Thus  the 

•  Amerirsn  Pioneer,  vol.  U.,  p.  36&-371«  t  Atwater**  Ohio. 

4  6ee  Atwotcr  s  Uixiu,  p.  158.  ^  See  Bomett'i  L^Xen,  p.  77. 
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^Northwestern  Territory  was  restricted  on  tlie  west  to  the  lim* 
its  of  the  present  State  of  Ofaia 

The  rapid  extension  of  settlements  on  the. Ohio  near  the 
Pennsylvania  line  made  it  expedient  to  lay  off  another  county 
in  that  part  of  the  territory.  The  county  of  Jefferson  was 
therefore  divided,  and  the  northern  portion  was  organized  as 
the  county  of  **  Belmont,'*  and  St.  Clairsvilie  was  made  the  seat 
of  justice.* 

[A.D.  1801.]  Indiana  Territory  organized.  —  Meantime, 
Congress  had  provided  for  the  organization  of  a  new  territorial 
IpoTemment  for  the  western  division,  designated  as  the  Indi- 
ana Territory,**  by  the  appointment  of  Captain  William  H. 
Harrison,  the  former  delegate  to  Congress,  as  governor  and 
Superintendent  of  Indian  A&irs.*'  From  this  time  Captain 
Harrison  heoame  identified  with  the  early  history  of  the  Indi- 
ana Territory. 

The  Indiana  Territory  comprised  all  the  country  from  the  ' 

Great  Miami  westward  to  the  Mississippi  River,  and  from  the 
Oliio  on  the  south,  to  the  Kuurces  of  the  Mississippi  ixad  Lake 
Superior  on  the  north.  The  name  by  which  it  was  tlesignated 
wa?  indirntive  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  consisting  of  the 
native  Indian  tribes,  who  still  occupied  the  greater  portion  of 
the  country. 

[A.D.  1 802.]  Congres9  €mikonxss  a  Chupeniion, — ^The  lead- 
ing politicians  of  that  day,  warmly  opposed  to  the  governor,  / 
resolved  to  abolish  the  territorial  form  of  government ;  and, 
believing  that  their  wishes  on  this  subject  were  not  sufficiently 
advocated  by  the  territorial  Legislature,  they  pressed  forward 
by  direct  means  to  the  accomplishment  of  their  purpose.t 
Determined  to  displace  Governor  St.  Clair  by  abolishing  the 
territorial  form  of  governmeni,  tliey  were  unwilling  to  subject 
their  l  ivrinte  object  to  the  danger  of  legislative  finesse,  wlu  i  e 
the  governor  had  influential  friends,  and  where  his  absolute 
veto  could  paralyze  every  successful  effort.  Hence,  during 
the  winter  of  1801-2,  the  advocates  of  a  state  government,  to 
prevent  the  delays  of  indirect  application  to  Congress,  prepar- 
ed a  petition  and  secured  hundreds  of  signers,  praying  Coo- 
gress  to  authorise  the  people  of  the  territory  to  elect  delegates 
to  a  convention  empowered  to  frame  tfnd  adopt  a  state  consti- 
tution.  The  prayer  of  the  petitioners  was  warmly  advocated  « 

*  Atwater  B  Ohio^  p.  Itiii,  Itil.  t  Bumelt  a  Lcllers,  p.  108. 
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in  Congress,  and  on  the  30th  of  April,  1802,  the  president  ap- 
proved the  act  entitled  an  act  to  enable  the  people  of  the  east- 
em  division  of  the  territory  northwest  of  the  River  Ohio  to  form 
a  constitution  and  state  government,  and  for  the  admission  of 
such  state  into  the  Union  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original 
states,  and  for  other  purposes."* 

This  act  defined  the  limits  of  the  territory,  agreeably  to  the 
present  boundaries  of  Ohio,  designated  the  number  of  dele- 
gates from  each  county,  prescribed  the  qualification  of  ihe 
electors  aud  the  day  of  holding  tiie  election,  as  well  as  the 
time  and  place  of  holding  the  convention.  The  art  also  em- 
powered the  members  of  the  convention,  when  properly  assem- 
bled and  organized, first  to  determine,  by  a  majority  of  the 
whole  number  elected,  whether  it  be  or  be  not  expedient  at 
that  time  to  form  a  constitution  and  state  government  for  the 
people  within  said  territory."  The  act  also  provided  that, 
if  it  were  determined  to  be  expedient,  the  convention  shall  be, 
and  hereby  are,  authorized  to  form  a  constitution  and  state 
government ;  or,  if  it  be  deemed  more  expedient,  the  same 
convention  shall  provide  by  ordinance  for  electing  representa- 
tives to  form  a  constitution  or  frame  of  goveniment,  which 
suid  representatives  shall  be  chosen  in  such  manner  and  in 
such  proportion,  and  shall  meet  at  such  time  and  place  as 
shall  be  prescribed  by  said  ordinance,  and  shall  form  for  the 
people  of  said  state  a  constitution  and  state  government;  pro- 
vided the  same  shall  be  Republican,  and  not  repugnant  to  the 
ordinance  of  July  18th,  1787,  between  the  original  states  and 
the  people  and  states  of  the  territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio 
River." 

In  assenting  to  the  admission  of  Ohio  into  the  Union  as  an 
independent  state.  Congress  required  the  exemption  of  aU  the 
public  lands  from  taxation  by  the  state  for  five  years  from  the 

date  of  sale,  including  such  as  had  been  sold  since  the  3oth 
day  of  June,  1802.  In  consideration  of  this  privilege,  Congress 
appropriated  permanently,  for  the  use  of  schools  in  the  state, 
the  sixteenth  section  in  every  township  of  the  public  lands,  sub- 
sequently to  be  sold  within  the  state,  or  one  thirty-sixth  part 
of  the  whole.  The  same  conditions  have  been  extended  to  all 
other  new  states  upon  their  admission  into  the  Union;  and 

*  Laws  of  Ohio,  vol  i.,  p.  37-39.  AUo,  Land  Laws  of  Uie  United  States,  vol.  iii^ 
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hence  originated  the  appropriation  of  one  section  of  scMod 
lands  in  every  township. 
Although,  by  many,  this  act  in  its  provisions  was  deemed 

an  unwarrantable  assumption  of  power  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress, and  an  infringement  of  the  Constitutional  rights  and  pre- 
rogatives of  the  territorial  Lecrislature,  yet  the  members  of 
that  body  deemed  it  expedieiil  tu  submit'  quietly  to  tlie  opera- 
tion of  the  law.  The  election  of  delegates  to  the  Convention 
was  accordingly  held  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  October,  and 
the  Convention  assembled  at  Chillicothe  on  the  first  Monday 
in  November  following.  Having  organized,  the  Convention 
detennined  that  it  was  expedient  to  proceed  forthwith  to  form 
a  constitution  and  state  government  The  territorial  Legisla- 
ture having  been  prorogued  until  the  third  Monday  ui  Novem- 
ber, the  President  of  the  Convention  was  authorized  to  desire 
the  governor  to  prorogue  the  General  Assembly  indefinitely.* 
But  this  was  unnecessary ;  for  the  members,  as  if  by  common 
consent,  airreed  to  absent  themselves,  m  accordance  wiih  the 
will  of  the  Convention.  Although  Governor  St.  Clair  had  been 
reappointed  by  President  Adams,  the  Legislature  evinced  no 
disposition  to  interfere  in  any  manner  with  the  movements  of 
the  newly-organized  body. 

Yet  Governor  St.  Clair  desired  to  participate  in  the  deliber 
ations  of  that  body.  As  the  chief  executive  of  the  territoryt 
he  wished  to  address  the  Convention  in  his  official  capacity ; 
but  the  proposition  was  resisted ;  and  after  a  warm  discussion 
as  to  the  impropriety  of  permitting  any  official  influence  to  in- 
terfere with  their  deliberations,  the  Convention  decided,  by  a 
majority  of  five  votes,  to  receive  a  ci jniniunication  from  him  in 
his  private  capacity ;  and  a  resolution  was  adopte<l  declaring 
"that  Arthur  St.  Chiir,  Senior,  Esquire,  be  permitted  to  address 
the  Convention  on  those  subjects  which  he  deems  of  import- 
ance."t 

Ccmiitution  adopted, — The  Convention  consisted  of  thirty- 
five  members,  elected  in  the  ratio  of  one  to  every  twelve  hun- 
dred white  inhabitantSt  agreeably  to  the  returns  of  the  territo- 
rial census  taken  during  the  summer  of  1803.  By  this  census 
it  bad  been  ascertained  that  the  aggregate  white  inhabitants 
in  all  parts  of  the  eastern  diviuon  of  the  territory  amounted  to 
forty-five  ihoasand  persons. 

*  Bnrnett  A  Letten,  p.  111.  t  U«m,  p.  110 
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The  Convention  proceeded  to  the  important  daty  of  foroiing 
a  constitution  for  the  state  government^  which  was  finally  com- 
pleted, adopted,  and  signed  by  all  the  members  on  the  28th  day 

of  November,  1802,  after  an  arduous  session  of  three  weeks.* 
The  Constitution,  as  adopted,  was  declared  obligatory  without 
the  assent  of  the  people ;  and  a  resohition  to  submit  it  to  the 
people  for  adoption  or  rejection  was  lost  by  a  vote  of  twenty- 
seven  to  seven. t 

The  Convention  of  Ohio,  Hke  the  first  territorial  Legislature, 
was  composed  of  men  of  superior  talent  As  a  whole,  they 
were  not  surpassed,  probably,  by  any  body  w  Inch  has  since 
convened  for  a  similar  purpose  in  the  West.  Many  of  them 
had  been  distinguished  for  talent  and  enterprise  in  the  Atlantic 
States,  and  had  proved  themselTes  men  of  intelligeooe  and 
worth  in  their  new  station.  Some  of  them  .became  distin- 
guished in  the  subsequent  history  of  the  statttif 

Although  the  framers  of  this  Constituttoii,  in  the  language  of 
Caleb  Auvaler,  "  were  generally  young  men  who  had  been  lit- 
tle engaged  in  legislation,  and  could  not  take  a  very  wide  sur- 
vey of  human  societies/*  ♦*  they  were,  perhaps,  better  quaiilied 
for  the  task  than  any  other  men  then  in  tlie  territory." 

But  the  Constitution  was  perulinrly  Democratic :  it  gave  the 
Legislature  all  the  power,  and  to  the  governor  none.  Owing 
to  their  ill-will  toward  Governor  St.  Clair,  the  members  of  the 
Convention  made  the  governor  a  mere  cipher:  he  can  pardon 
criminals,  appoint  the  adjutant-general,  sign  commissions,  and 
fill  temporary  vacancies ;  but  he  has  no  voice  in  making  laws, 

•  BwnettTc  Leilen;  p.  lOa  Aln^IimarOUob  voLi,p.SMT,  «dilioB«f  ISOa 

f  Idem,  p.  110. 

t  The  Corivention  organized  by  electing  Kdwan!  TifHn  prr^iftmt,  ami  Tliomas  Sc\>tt 
iecretary.   The  delegate*  from  the  leTeral  couutica  rcpro«eutcd  ui  the  Cfwventioo  were, 

1.  HamUtam  eswH^^Fiocji  Doabvy,  Utm  Finl,  Jmniah  Monow»JMkft  WHnm 
Ch«ri«i  WilliQgBu4  William  GoMvJobn  Smttfit  Jobx  ntSfy,  Jdbn  W.  Bmni,  ami 
JoiiD  KitcheU. 

a  Adam*  county. — Joaeph  Dartington,  Thomas  Kirchcr,  and  larael  DooaJdaoo. 
a  JKoM  «nMl!|^— Bdward  Tiftw  Nttliaidfll  llaada.  TbamtM  WafHungton,  Ifidiaal 
Baldwin,  and  Jtawi  Grabb. 

4.  J^'-rton  rotzrt/v  —  HrindalpaBIair,  Jofan  lOUgai^  flnnnTi  ItnanilBiij,  naialnrt 
Wdla,  aod  Nathan  iJpatigraff. 

a  7VitaiMlaoMi<y.—8aBuiel  Huntington  and  David  Abbo^ 

6.  Bdmont  countf.'SvnBa  Oaldwall  and  Biyali  Wooda. 

7.  Fairfitl'^  r'^iifjy. — Emanncl  Carpenter  and  Henry  Abrahama. 

8.  Wtuhtngton  county. — JBIphraim  Cotlerp  iUifua  Pntnan^  John  M'lntire,  aiai  Ba^ja* 
min  Ivea  Oilman. 

5.  ClenMiilePinity^Pliiliy  Oatob  and  Jaaaa  Saigaiit 
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no  veto  poiver,  nor  has  he  any  power  to  interfere  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  officers. 

}V(/y/ir  County  excluded. — The  people  of  Wayne  county, 
wliu  ii:ui  been  included  in  the  previous  ten  itorial  government, 
were  sorely  disappointed  when  they  learned  that  the  new  bound- 
ary })rescribe<i  lor  the  state  excluded  tkubta  from  the  antici- 
pated advantages  of  a  state  govern ment,  and  left  them  to  serve 
out  a  tedious  territorial  probation  for  many  years,  while  their 
lellow-dtiMna  farther  south  were  m  the  enjoyment  of  independ- 
ent state  pritileges.  They  remonstrated  with  moch  warmth^ 
and  dauned  the  right  to  become  a  part  of  the  new  state  nntil 
their  nombers  should  entitle  them  to  a  separate  state  govern- 
ment of  their  own :  they  complained  of  the  separation  as  un- 
constitutional and  oppressive,  to  whicii  they  could  not  sLibiait. 
It  was  not  long,  however,  before  their  views  underwent  a 
chano'e,  and  they  became  convinced  that  their  interests  re- 
quired a  separate  territorial  government,  tiie  offices  of  which 
would  be  hlled  with  tlieir  own  citizens.  Jacob  Bui'nett, of  Cin-  * 
cinnatiy  by  advocating  the  cause  of  the  discontented  in  Wayne 
4somtf9  drew  npon  himself  the  displeasure  of  the  Federal  ex- 
ecutive.f 

[A.D.  1808.]   Ofctn  admiUed  into  the  VnuM^The^  Constitu 
tton  at  length  was  duly  approved  by  Congress.  Although  the 
ordinance  of  July^  1787«  required  a  population  of  sixty  thoa^ 
sand  inhabitants,  yet  Congress  waived  that  requremrat,  and 

on  the  19th  of  February,  1803,  an  act  was  approved  by  the 
president  fully  recognizing  the  adinission  of  the  "  State  of 
Ohio"  into  the  Federal  Union  as  a  free  and  independent  state. 

Party  jx>litics  ran  high;  many  were  still  opposed  to  the 
adoption  of  state  government,  as  premature  and  impolitic  for 
the  true  interests  of  the  territory ;  they  objected  to  the  restric- 
tion of  the  boundary  on  the  north,  which  excluded  the  settle- 
ments in  the  vicinity  of  Detroit.  The.  majority  were  in  &vor 
of  the  new  government ;  but  the  feelings  and  pasnon^  on  both 
ndes  were  highly  excited,  and  much  personal  rancor  was  in- 
dulged. The  arguments  of  the  minority  were  rejected ;  they 
were  denounced  as  aristocrats  and  enemies  of  the  people ;  their 
motives  were  questioned  ;  their  patriotism  and  fidelity  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  territory  were  impeached.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  miiK  rity  alleged  that  their  opponents  were  influenced  by 

"  Atwator^i  ObiOk  p.  171-173.  t  Bonwtf  a  Letten,  p.  189. 
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persoBal  considerations  of  interest,  by  a  love  of  popularity,  and 
a  desire  of  office,  for  which  they  would  sacrifice  the  ulterior 
interests  of  the  territory.  These  criminations  and  recrimina- 
ttons,  in  some  instances  of  the  most  bitter  character,  produced 

between  liiauy  of  the  leading  men  a  personal  enmity  which 
ceased  only  with  their  lives. 

State  Government  organized. — On  the  first  of  I\f;in>h,  1803, 
the  first  " General  Assembly  of  the  Staii'  of  Ohio''  uikUm  tlie 
Constitution  convened  in  Chiliicothe,  for  the  purpose  of  organ- 
izing the  state  government.  The  Legislature,  having  organ- 
ized, proceeded  to  the  appointment  of  the  principal  executiTe 
and  judicial  officers  for  carrying  into  operation  the  provisions 
of  the  Constitution.* 

Judges  of  the  new  courts  were  appointed,  and  all  the  courts 
under  the  territorial  form  of  government  were  abolished,  or  so 
changed  as  to  conform  to  the  new  order  of  things.  Most  of 
the  powers  formerly  exercised  by  the  Court  of  Quarter  Ses- 
sions rt  gulaiiiig  the  internal  police  of  the  counties  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  Provision  was  made 
for  the  election  of  justices,  and  for  transferring  to  them  the  un- 
finished business  under  the  territorial  magistrates.  The  tax 
laws  und^r  the  territorial  Legislature  were  continued  in  force 
with  slight  modifications.  A  secretary  of  state,  an  auditor  of 
public  accounts,  and  a  state  treasurer  were  appointed^  with 
their  appropriate  duties  assigned  to  each.  Senators  to  Con* 
gress  were  elected,  and  provision  was  made  for  the  election  of 
a  representative.  Other  mmor  provisions  for  state  and  county 
police  and  good  government  were  enacted. 

"  MwhMl  Baldwin  wm  darted  Speaker  «f  tlw  Houe  of  lUpreMBMivM.  nd 
Nadmiet  MsMie  Pmideni  of  the  Senate. 
The  appaintaMnti  bjr  the  Legtslatore  iar«oiidQctifis  tiie  stita  goiwwnmmt  w«t«  m 

£c4iowf: 

Betretary  of  SSfolR.— WiUkm  GMigfaton,  Jr..  of  Chilliootfae,  wlio  contiiHied  to  serre 
«iitU  180e. 

Auditor  of  State. — Colonel  Thomas  Gibson. 
Trtmurtr  of  Stale —Vf  'dHaxax  M'Farland. 

Judge*  of  tkt  iSuprtme  Court. — Aetarn  J.  Meigs,  Jr.,  Samuel  Huotiagtoik,  and  WUl- 

iamSpvlsg.  ^ 

PrtriiimgJmdgwi  ef  Duirieis.—Tint  Olrtriol,  FrtBoii  DaoUvy;  Seoond  DMe^ 
Wyllya  SilUman ;  Third  Diitrict,  Calvin  Pease. 

United  Utaies  iSenotor*.— Thomas  Worthlngton,  John  Smith. 

The  electidot  ealMeqaeiit^  held  hf  tlie  people  rMvlled  in  Hie  elMSkNi  oTXiwavl 
Tiffin  le  Jlnt  Qvmnnut  of  the  Stale ;  aln^  Snt  Jgyiwfef iw  A*  Cmvmm,  JaramiBk 
Morrow. 

Fvr^  il4/«<aii4-^eiierat— Samuel  Finley.— See  Atwater  •  Ohio,  p.  176 ;  abo^  p. 
Ao. 
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In  due  time  the  new  order  of  thmgs  under  the  ConttitntioD 
superieded  the  old.  The  state  government,  aa  organized  by 
the  first  General  Assembly,  was  accordingly  put  into  operation. 

Character  of  Governor  St.CUnr, — It  may  be  well  to  review 
the  causes  which  produced  the  strong  upposilion  to  Goveriiur 
St.  Cliiii  dui  lug  the  last  two  years  of  his  administration  as  gov- 
ernor of  the  Northwestern  Territory.  The  leeimgs  of  the 
West  were  still  revolutionary,  and  higiily  averse  to  arbitrary 
authority.  Previous  to  the  year  1798,  the  governor  was  in- 
vested with  extensive  powers,  and  until  after  the  adoption  of 
the  tecond  grade  of  territorial  government  After  this  change, 
scrupulous  of  his  prerogatives  in  his  intercourse  with  the  ter- 
ritorial Legislature,  he  created  enemies  and  excited  prejudices 
by  his  firmness  and  his  close  adherence  to  the  privileges  of 
his  office,  and  the  authority  which  he  claimed  as  the  chief  ex* 
ecutive  of  the  territory.  On  these  points  he,  not  very  errone- 
ously, supposed  the  co-ordinate  branches  of  the  Legislature 
were  strongly  inclined  to  encroach.  The  Legislative  Assem- 
bly had  claiiiied  for  itself  all  the  powers  and  prerogatives 
which  were  not  expressly  withheld  by  law.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  governor,  having  possessed  almost  absolute  power 
from  his  first  appointment  until  the  election  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  laid  claim  to  all  those  powers  which  were  not  ex- 
pressly taken  away  by  law.  Among  these  was  that  of  laying 
off  and  organizing  new  counties.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Leg- 
islative Assembly  claimed  the  same  power  independent  of  the 
govemor^s  control. 

Governor  St  Clair  waa  a  stanch  Federalist  of  the  John 
Adams  and  Hamilton  school ;  but,  before  the  adoption  of  the 
state  Constitution,  the  majority  of  prominent  men  in  the  terri* 
tory  had  warmly  espoused  the  Republican  principles  of  Jeffer* 
son,  uii  i,  under  these  circumstances,  it  was  impossible  that 
harmoay  could  prevail  in  the  legislative  departments. 

It  is  but  a  tribute  of  merited  respect  to  Governor  St.  Clair 
to  sum  up  his  general  character  in  a  few  words.  Dm  inrr  his 
long  term  of  service,  from  the  year  1788  to  1802,  from  the  first 
organization  of  the  Northwestern  Territory  until  it  was  ready 
to  become  an  independent  state,  he  enjoyed  the  confidence  and 
esteem  of  the  people  generally.  He  was  plain  and  unassuming 
in  his  manners ;  but,  placing  a  high  estimate  upon  his  own 
judgment  and  intellect,  he  rarely  yielded  hia  opmions  to  those 
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of  Other  men.  In  his  dreu  he  was  plam  and  8imple»  without 
ostentation  or  gaudy  equipage ;  in  his  deponment,  eas^Ti  frank, 
and  accessible  to  persons  of  every  rank,  be  presented  a  strong 

contrast  with  the  austere,  haughty,  and  repalsive  bearing  of 
his  secretary,  Colonel  Winthrop  Sargent.  As  Judge  Burnett 
justly  observes,  he  was  a  man  of  superior  native  talent,  **  of 
extensive  information,  and  great  upriijhtness  of  purpose."*  Ac- 
customed from  early  life  to  mingle  m  circles  of  taste  and  re- 
finement, and  among  the  first  orders  of  society,  he  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  proper  courtesy  to  which  his  station  entitled 
hint*  He  had  acquired  a  polish  of  manners  and  a  habitual  re- 
spect ibr  the  feelings  of  those  around  him,  which  were  referred 
to  as  a  standard  of  genuine  urbanity,  known  to  but  few  of  bis 
political  adTersarieStf 

Among  ^e  legislatire  acts  of  tbe  first  General  AseemUy 
was  the  laying  off  and  organizing  of  seven  new  counties,  wbidi 
had  been  attempted  before  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  but 
had  been  vetoed  bv  Grovernor  St.  Clair.  These  new  counties 
were  designated  Gallia,  Scioto,  Geauga,  Warren,  Green,  Mont- 
gomery, and  Butler.J  They  were,  as  yet,  sparsely  settled,  but 
were  gradually  increasing  their  population. 

The  number  of  counties  in  the  state  was  now  about  fifteen, 
many  of  tliem  large  and  thinly  settled,  with  extensive  dis- 
tricts of  uninhabited  country  in  diffi»rent  parts  of  the  state  south 
and  east  of  the  Indian  line,  while  all  north  and  west  of  that  line, 
comprising  about  one  third  of  the  state,  was  uninhabited  by 
whites,  and  chiefly  occupied  by  the  Indians,  Tbe  last  remnant 
of  these,  the  Wyandots,  were  not  removed  irdm  their  "  Reserve" 
on  Sandusky  River  until  the  summer  of  1848.  T^th  this  ex- 
ception, the  Indian  title  to  the  whole  area  of  the  state  had  been 
eictinguished  by  successive  treaties  previous  to  the  year  1820.§ 

Since  the  adoption  of  the  state  ConstituLiou,  the  Slate  of  Ohio 

*  Buiiett'a  I«6ttart,  p.  79. 

t  QOVESMOJU  OF  THE  IT  ATI  OF  OHIO. 

5.  Bte  A.  BiowB,  Umb  ISIS  tolSM. 

6.  Jeremiah  Morrow,  from  189S  to  ISBS- 

7.  Allen  Trimble,  frotn        t'>  i?30. 

8.  Dwioaa  M'Artfaur.  from  1630  to  18^ 

9.  Robert  Lneu,  fiom  1833  to  1836. 

10.  Joseph  Vanea.  from  1836  to  IMO. 

11.  Wilaon  Shannon,  from  1940  to  1844. 

4.  Thomas  Worthiugton,  from  IBl  4  to  1818.  12.  TfaomM  W.  Baxtley*  from  1844  to  1846. 
t  O]ij0  (HMttecr.  p.  95,  odiUoo  of  1841. 

I  Sw  cittpler  stL  cf  thb  iMok,  iio«g^  ladlm  IMlM  in  "  Kortlnrartm 


L  Aitfrar  Bt  Clair,  governor  ^  North- 
waiom  TtrrUory. 

State  I 

1.  BdwftH  TilBn,  torn  1809  to  1808. 

2.  Sanmol  Huiitiiufton,  from  1808  to  1810. 

3.  Eetam  J.  Moi?s.  frotn  1910  to  1814. 
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has  increased  in  population,  wealth,  arts,  mannfectures,  and 
internal  improvements  beyond  all  parallel  in  the  history  of  na> 
tions.  F^m  the  close  of  the  war  in  1815,  when  the  northern 
half  of  the  state  was  an  unmhahited  wilderness,  the  settlements 
have  advanced  to  Its  extreme  limits ;  a  dense  population  has 
extended  to  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie,  as  well  as  over  all  the 
former  unoccupied  portions  of  the  older  counties.  Towns 
have  sprung  up,  as  if  by  magic,  in  every  part  of  the  stale ; 
agriculture  and  trade  have  penetrated  to  the  most  secluded 
recesses ;  and  arts  and  manufactures  have  multiplied  in  the 
same  ratio. 

[A.D.  1810.]  The  census  of  1810  gave  a  population  of 
more  than  930,000  souls,  showing  an  increase  of  about  185^000 
petsons  in  the  previous  seven  years,  or  an  annual  increase  of 
over  36,000  persons.  Cincinnati,  in  the  same  time,  liad  in- 
creased from  about  1000  to  more  than  2300  inhabitants.  Five 
years  ufiei  ward,  this  nuniber  was  more  than  doubled.  Chilli- 
cothe  in  1815  had  augmented  its  population  from  about  500 
souls  in  IBOd,  to  more  than  1500;  and  in  1830  its  population 
was  2800  mhabitants.* 

[A.D.  1640,]  In  1840  the  aggregate  population  of  the  state 
had  increased  to  one  million  five  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand 
souls  :f  the  namber  of  counties  had  been  augmented  to  seventy- 
nine.  The  principal  towns  and  cities  had  increased  theur  pop- 
olatioB  in  an  equal  ratio.  By  the  census  of  1840,  the  city  of 
Cincinnati  presented  an  aggregate  of  40,800  mhabitants,  and 
was  one  of  the  most  extensive  manufacturing  and  commercial 
cities  in  all  ihe  West.  Chillicutlic  contained  4000  inhabitants, 
Zanesville  4000,  and  Steubenville  4000.t  Hundreds  of  smaller 
towns  had  increased  in  the  same  proportion.  Nor  had  the 
growth  of  Cincinnati  ceased  in  1840:  each  year  witnessed  a 
progressive  increase  of  pnptilation,  manufactures,  and  com- 
merce. During  the  year  1845  nearly  two  j|housand  buildings 
were  erected  in  the  city  and  suburbs. 

The  war  with  Great  Britain,  which  closed  in  1815,  had  been 
waged  with  great  energy  by  that  power  against  the  northern 
frontier  of  Ohio,  which  was  then,  occupied  by  a  few  sparse 
wiiite  settlements  ;  but  the  advance  of  troops,  and  munitions  of 
war  for  defease  against  iioaiile  invasion,  opened  to  the  gov- 

•  Ohio  Gazetteer  (far  1841,  p.  109.  f  Cwn»  rf  IMO, 

t  Ohio  Gazetteer  lor  1841,    M1--567 ;  alio,  STt. 
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crnment  and  the  people  the  unbounded  advantages  of  this  b^u- 
tiful  regjout  for  the  eitensLon  of  agriculture,  manufactures,  and 
commerce.  The  eflbrta  of  Great  Britain  firom  Canada  to  cheek 
the  advance  of  the  American  settlements  northwest  of  the  Ohio 
River,  resulted  in  ultimate  advantage  to  the  country ;  for  tfaia» 
more  than  all  other  causes,  subsequently  drew  population  upon 
the  lake  frontier. 

The  great  Ohio  Canal,  which  intersects  the  state  from  north 
to  south,  was  commenced  in  1825,  and  completed  a  few  yenrs 
afterward.  It  has  given  an  impulse  to  manufactures  ami  com- 
merce unparalleled  in  the  history  of  civilization,  and  has  raised 
the  state  in  wealth  and  population  to  a  rank  second  only  to 
the  -Empire  State  of  New  York. 

The  population  of  Ohio,  besides  the  natural  increase,  has 
■been  derived  from  emigration.  The  first  settlements  pi»- 
Tions  to  the  adoption  of  the  state  Constitution  were  formed 
chiefly  by  emigrants  from  the  older  states  near  the  Atlantic 
The  .northeastern  portion,  south  <^  Iiake  Erie  and  northeast  of 
the  Muakingum  River,  was  settled  chiefly  by  emigrants  from 
Connecticut  and  other  New  England  States,  besides  numerous 
accessions  from  New  York,  Pennsylvama,  New  Jersey,  and 
Delaware.  The  souiheni  portion,  batvveen  the  Hockiiockuig 
and  Great  Miami  Rivers,  was  settled  chiefly  by  emigrants  from 
Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Kentucky,  as  well  as  by  numerous 
colonies  from  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Delaware. 

In  the  eastern  portion  of  the  state^  including  Columbiana 
county*  adjoining  Pennsylvania,  a  large  population  was  derived 
from  colonies  of  Germans,  Scotch,  EngUshi  and  Irish,  from 
Pennsylvania  and  from  Earope. 

Emigration  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  baa  centinued  to 
send  annoal  colonies  to  diierent  portions  of  Ohio ;  and  sinee 
the  year  1880,  not  less  than  two  hundred  thousand  frugal,  in- 
dustrious emigrants  from  Germany  have  been  distributed  over 
every  part  of  the  state.  The  infiax  of  foreign  immigrants,  es- 
pecially those  from  Geriuany,  after  the  year  1840,  continued 
to  iiid  oase  the  population  oJ  ( )hio  and  the  whole  West.  Not 
a  town  or  villuge,  not  a  city  or  capital,  not  an  agricultural  dis- 
trict in  the  great  State  of  Ohio  in  which  did  not  present 
a  copious  admixture  of  Germans  who  bad  not  yet  acquired  a 
fluency  in  the  English  language* 
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CHAPTER  XllL 

"the  MISSISSIPPI  territory"  from  its  first  organization  to 

THB    COMMENCBMENT    OF    TUE    CEEEK    WAR.  A.JD.    1798  TO 

1813. 

ArgunuTU. — Original  Extent  of  the  MUiiasippi  Territoty. — Firat  Governor  and  TerH« 
tocialJudget.' — Authority  «nd  Jarudiction  of  the  esme. — Arrival  of  the  United  State! 
Troop*  aader  Goiit>raJ  \V  Ukinaon. — Ftnt  Grad«  of  Terrttohal  Govenuneol.  orgao- 
ised  Id  tfflVv— ttztattt  tbo  WUt«  8«ttleinMito  uA  Mtn  TterilHjr^Aduai  aad 
Pickering  Coauties  organized.  —  Popalation  in  1799.  —  Waa^iiiftaB  Comiiy  QCgM- 
ized  on  tlir  ^fnfnle  K\\eT.~~Secimd  Grade  of  Territorial  Government  ia  1800,1^1— 
The  Federal  Army  ia  the  MiMiasippi  Territor>-.— Indian  Treaties  in  1»01.— Treaty 
«f  Fort  Adams. — Treaty  q(  Cbicka«&  Biuils. — Governor  Claiborne  enters  upon  his 
DotiM.— flM  Goimtiei  of  CUftome*  Jf^Snrnm^  and  WilUaioa  ofyiBiiad  ia  laCMi— 
Firat  System  of  Jwiapmdence. — Firat  Newspapers  in  UiMiarippi. — "ArtidM  of 
Agreement  and  Ceaaion"  by  Geoi^a. — Extent  of  G»  *>r!?!(i  Claim. — AdjiKjifstinn  of 
Private  Claima  by  Commissioneri. — Land  OUcoa.— Surveyor-^neral  a  Uttico  orgau- 
ixed.<— Kiilaif«meiit  of  TemCorUil  Limili.'— Indian  KadoM  indudodw— LegidatiTtt 
Care  fur  t)ie  Encottragement  of  Education. — Firat  College  and  firat  Academy  cbaitav^ 
ed. — The  Robber  Maaon  killpfl—Etnigration  in  IS^Oa^in  anticipation  nf  the  OccnpA' 
tioo  of  Louisiana. — Goveroor  Claiborne  Commiaaioner. — Commiasioncrs  and  Troopi 
advance  toward  New  Orleaua. — Proteatant  Religion  introduced  in  Miaaiaaippi  Ter- 
rilof7.-«WMiiinB«M  Com^  tfooled  into  a  Jndkiil  DiHrictF^ufy  ToulmiQ,  Jndgv. 
—First  Delegate  to  Congreic.— Robert  Williama.  Governor. — Firat  City  Charter  of 
Natchez. — Spanish  Exactions  on  thf  Moliilt-. — First  Natchez  Honpitn! — Border  Col- 
liakma. — Abduction  of  the  Kcmpen. — Xndiau  Treaties  in  liWS :  with  the  ChickaaAa  i 
irilh  tfan  ClwrakMa;  Craolw:  Choetia.— Fint  "CliaolA  Pni«hnM«"— Eslenl  of 
Wldtn  Betdements  in  1806. — Spanish  Encroachmeuta  on  the  Babiaeu — Hifitia  M0fv»- 
merits  in  Mississippi. — Rurr's  f 'f>napira<:y  its  tfir  West. — Burr  prppnrp^  to  descend 
the  Misatastppi. — President's  Proclamation. — General  Wilkinson  protects  New  Or- 
leans.— Pefensive  Meoaores  of  Govemur  Me%d  in  the  Mississippi  Territoty. — Boir 
•piMaia  iMfiire  die  Snperior  Coarti^Palnotfc  Citisent  of  Wilkinaon  Connly.— Abor- 
tive Attempt  to  arraign  Barr. — He  escapes  from  Caatody. — Is  arrested  near  Fort 
Stoddart. — Sent  to  Richmond,  Virginia, — Emicjation  to  Mississippi  induced  by  Burr's 
Piana. — Agricultare  in  the  Territory  lu  iaW!. — Cotton  Che  Staple  Product.— Cotton 
Raoeipti  negotiable  by  Law.— Fint  DIgMt  of  Territorial  Lawi^Firat  Road  acnsM 
to  ToBibi(di>y. — Lands  on  the  Upper  Tombigby. — Condition  of  the  Tombi^by  Bettle* 
DM^nts. — Patriotism  of  the  Inhnl  irantft — ^Govemor  Williams. — First  While  Settle- 
ments in  "Madison  County."— First  Bank  in  the  Territory  in  lb09. — Population  in 
inO.-<1Uiialatlon  in  District  of  Baton  Rouge.— First  Brigade  of  Mpitia  ia  Itlt.^ 
Tnnannoe  VoUntoaia  nadar  QenwI-JndtaoiL  Oaaewl  WifUaioa  oooafim  Wptt 
Cbaifaifia^lfbbile  Diitiiql  nuMMd  to  the  Misdafippi  TvAtorf, 

f  A.D.  1798.]  Original  Limits. — The  territory  heretofore 
surrendered  by  the  Spanish  ciuthorities,  and  lying  north  of  the 
thirty-first  degree  of  latitude,  with  the  consent  and  approba- 
tion of  the  State  of  Georgia,  was  erected  into  a  territory  of  the 
United  States  by  act  of  Congress,  approTed  April  7th,  1798, 
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entitled  "an  act  for  the  amicable  settlement  of  limits  with  the 
State  of  Georgia,  and  authorizing  the  establishment  of  a  govern- 
ment in  the  Mississippi  Territory.*** 

The  territory  comprised  in  the  new  organization,  or  the  orig- 
inal Mississippi  Territory,  embraced  that  ]X)rtion  of  country  be- 
tween the  Spanish  line  of  demarkation  and  a  line  drawn  due 
cast  from  the  mouth  of  the  Yazoo  to  the  Chattahoochy  River. 
The  Mississippi  River  was  its  western  limit,  and  the  Chatta- 
hoochy its  eastern.  The  organization  of  a  territorial  govern- 
ment by  the  United  States  was  in  no  wise  to  impair  the  rights 
of  Georgia  to  the  soil,  which  was  left  open  for  fiiture  negotia- 
tion between  the  State  of  Georgia  and  the  United  States. 

The  sixth  section  of  the  act  of  April  7th  provided  "  that  finom 
and  after  the  establishment  of  said  government,  the  aforesaid 
territory  shall  be  entitled  to  and  enjoy  all  and  singular  the 
ri^rhts,  privileges,  and  advcinlages  granted  to  the  people  of  the 
United  iSlates  northwest  of  the  Ohio  River,  in  and  by  the  afore- 
said ordinance  of  July  13th,  1787,  in  as  full  and  complete  a 
manner  as  the  same  are  possessed  and  enjoyed  by  the  said  last- 
mentioned  territory.'*t 

Organization  of  Territorial  GovemmenL — ^Agreeably  to  the 
provisions  of  this  act.  President  Adams  appointed  Winthrop 
Sargent,  former  secretary  of  the  Northwestern  Territory,  as 
governor,  and  John  Steele,  secretary  of  the  new  government ; 
Thomas  Rodney,  of  Delaware,  and  Daniel  Tilton,  of  New 
Hampshire,  were  appointed  territorial  judges  of  the  Superior 
Court  Other  subordinate  officers  under  the  jCrtf  grade  of  ter- 
ritorial government  were  subject  to  the  governor's  appointment. 

The  governor  and  judges,  with  their  friends,  arrived  at 
Natchez  in  August  following,  in  company  with  a  number  of 
emigrant  families  from  the  Northwestern  Territory.  The 
governor  shortly  afterward,  with  [\w  advice  of  the  judges,  pro- 
ceeded to  make  provision  for  the  regular  administration  of  jus- 
tice, and  the  preservation  of  order  in  the  territory ;  magistrates 
and  inferior  civil  and  militia  officers  were  appointed  for  the  re- 
spective settlements  within  the  Natchez  District 

•  See  Toolmin's  Digest  of  the  Statotes,  &c.,  of  the  MiMUsippi  Territon-,  p.  467-477, 
edition  of  1807,  where  the  ordiuaacc  coAy  be  seen  at  length.  This  was  the  tint  rcgukr 
digeft'  of  Ae  Ikw  of  Ae  IfiMiMipfvi  Territory,  oonipiled  by  Judge  Hurf  ToolBna  of 
WoJhinerton  ooonty,  and  publisln  1  in  1807.   Timolllj  Torell,  tenitori  il  printer. 

i  Sec  Poiodext.  r-fv  Code.  Abo.  Toolmin's  Code,  p.  iS&-4S9,  Alao*  WaSkn^M  JU* 
pocti  of  Um  Supreme  Court  of  MiMiMippi,  p.  S6,  57. 
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The  powers  of  the  governor,  with  his  legal  advisers,  were 
extensive  and  multifarioas.   He  was  empowered  to  exercise 

supreme  executive  jurisdiction  within  the  prescribed  limits  of 
his  government;  he  appointed  and  commisaioned  all  jiiagis- 
trates,  inferior  judges,  and  all  other  civil  olTicers,  and  all  militia 
officers  below  the  rank  of  general  ;  he  could  lay  off  counties, 
subdivide  or  create  new  ones,  adopt  and  ordain  laws  for  the 
territory  with  the  consent  of  the  Judges,  who,  in  their  judicial 
capacity,  were  empowered  to  execute  and  enforce  the  same  in 
their  respective  districts. 

On  the  26th  of  August,  Cieneral  Wilkinson,  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  army,  arrived  at  Natchez  with  the  United  States 
troops.  They  were  quartered  In  cantonments  in  the  vicinity 
ofWashington,  and  near  the  Half-way  Hill,  on  the  road  lead- 
ing to  Second  Creek,  until  the  following  year,  when  a  military 
post  was  erected  at  the  first  highland  point  on  the  Mississippi, 
a  few  niiies  above  the  Spanish  line  of  demarkation.  This  post, 
which  was  occupied  by  the  United  States  troops  until  the  close 
of  the  year  1807»  was  situated  upon  an  elevated  plateau  near 
the  river,and  was  called*'  Fort  Adams,**  in  honor  of  John  Adftms, 
the  second  president  of  the  United  States.* 

[A*D.  1790.]  In  April  following.  Governor  Sargent  pro- 
ceeded to  complete  the  organization  of  the  territorial  govern* 
ment  b}  laying  off  counties,  and  organizing  county  courts  hav- 
ing subordinate  jurisdiction.!  By  his  proclamation,  dated 
April  2d,  the  Natchez  District  was  divided  into  the  counties 
of  Adams  and  Pickering,  named  in  honor  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  dividing 
line  was  nearly  the  same  as  the  present  boundary  between 
Adams  and  Jefferson ;  Adams  being  on  the  south,  and  Picker- 
ing on  the  north  of  the  Ibae^X 

The  principal  white  popuhition  within  the  lunits  of  the  ter- 

*  Mwrtio'i  Loiii«iuia»  vol.  ii.,  p.  256. 

firat  Coon  of  Common  Pleaa  m  Adams  county  consisted  of  three  associate  Justice;!,  of 
whom  Daniel  Clark,  Sen.,  was  presiding  justice  until  1800,  when  ho  was  suoreodofl  by 
Bernard  Lintot.  In  1801,  J<^  Ellis  succeeded  as  presiding  justice  ;  alter  bim  Will- 
ittm  Ktiuam.  In  1810,  A«  County  Coort  oombtod  of  five  M<ocMHe  Joftiooi,  and  ^ 
presiding  justice  of  the  quorum  was,  cr  officio,  judge  of  probate.  The  County  Court 
had  juris'Jirtinn  in  nil  c\v']]  rases  where  the  nTnonnt  in  litigation  liid  not  exceed  one 
tliousand  dollars  ;  also,  in  all  criminal  cases  wherein  slaves  were  the  offenders ;  alsOb 
in  all  matters  of  counQr  police.  Alezaader  CoviagtDB  ■nooeeded  m  presiding  justioa 
of  ^  qporam  in  1810.— 6ee  Ciraail  Court  Booordi  of  Adtm  coonty. 
I  TMbam't  IHsei^    9r  ^ 
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ritory  at  thxi  early  period  was  that  of  the   Natchex  DiMriet," 

comprising  about  six  thousand  inhabitants,  including  slaves. 
These  were  distributed  in  several  large  settlements  upon  the 
waters  of  the  Bayou  Pierre,  Cole's  Creek,  St.  Catharine,  Sec- 
ond Creek,  Huinochitto  and  Buffalo  Creeks,  and  chiefly  within 
ten  or  fifteen  miles  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Besific:  these,  a 
lew  inhabitants  were  distributed  near  the  Walnut  Hills,  and 
near  the  Big  Black*  Another  isolated  settlement  of  about 
eight  hundred  mhabitants  existed  on  the  Tomhigby  and  Mobile 
Rivera.  The  aggregate  white  population  in  alt  these  settle 
ments,  after  the  evacuation  hy  the  Spaniards,  scarcely  exceed- 
ed five  thousand  persons,  etdusive  of  slaves  and  Indians. 

Many  of  these  were  Anglo-Americans,  remnants  of  the  for- 
mer British  colonies  of  West  Florida,  and  a  few  were  individ- 
uals of  Spanish  and  French  descent.  Some  had  emigrated 
from  tlie  L  uited  Statos  after  the  termination  of  the  Revolution- 
ary war,  under  the  inducements  held  out  by  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernor previous  to  1702.  Others  from  the  Western  States,  and 
from  North  Carolina  and  Geoigia,  had  arrived  subsequently  to 
the  treaty  of  Madridt  which  recognized  the  country  as  a  por- 
tion of  the  United  Stales. 

The  whole  region  extending  north  and  east  of  the  Natcbes 
District  kt  nearly  five  hundred  milest  to  the  settlements  on 
Cumberland  River  of  Tennessee,  and  to  those  on  the  Oconee,  in 
Georgia,  was  Indian  territory,  in  the  sole  occupancy  of  t  he  na- 
tive tribes,  except  the  small  district  on  the  Tombigby  and  Mo- 
bile Rivers,  to  which  the  Indian  title  had  been  extin^juished  hy 
the  tbrmer  governments  of  France  and  England.  The  >»atchez 
District  extended  upon  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi  River 
for  about  one  hundred  miles,  and  was  bounded  on  the  east  by 
a  line  extending  direct  from  the  sources  of  the  TFckfaw,  in  a 
directioii*west  of  north  to  the  Yazoo  River,  ten  miles  above  its 
mouth.  No  portion  of  this  district  ezleaded  more  than  twenty- 
five  miles  direct  from  the  river. 

« 

Such  was  the  country  which  was  then  placed  tmder  the  first 
grade  of  territorial  government.    The  only  route  of  intercourse 

with  the  United  States  was  that  of  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Ohio  Rivers  to  the  settlements  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee; 
or  by  the  lonely  route  of  a  solitary  Indian  trrK  e.  leaflini::  tnr  live 
hundred  miles,  either  to  the  Cumberland  settlements  or  those 
of  the  Oconee,  in  Georgia. 
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[A.D.  1800.]  The  counties  of  Adams  and  PiokeriDg  com* 
prised  the  whole  Natchez  District  until  the  4th  of  June,  1000^ 
when  the  governor  again  issued  his  proclamation,  coonter- 
signed  by  John  Steele,  secretary,  laying  off  the'  County  of 
Washington"  on  the  Tombigby  River.  The  limits  of  this 
county  were  the  territorial  boundaries  on  the  north  and  south, 
the  Pearl  River  on  the  west,  and  the  Chattahoot  hy  on  the  east 
and  the  Mississippi  Territory  comprised  only  three  large  coun- 
ties until  the  following  year. 

Meantime,  in  consequence  of  an  increase  of  pop.ulation,  and 
also  on  accoont  of  dissatisfaction  among  the  people^  and  re« 
monetrances  against  the  arbitrary  measures  of  Governor  Sar* 
g«nt  and  his  council,  Con^^ress,  by  special  fiivor,  passed  an  act 
authorizing  the  establishment  of  the  seetmd  grade  of  territorial 
gc^vemment  at  an  eariier  period  than  the  population  of  the  ter- 
ritory would  anthorizii  vnder  the  provisions  of  the  ordinance 
of  July  13th,  1787.  Thus,  the  second  grade  of  representative 
government  commenced  m  the  Mississippi  Territory  before 
the  free  white  males  had  increased  to  five  thousand  in  number. 

A  House  <)^  Representatives,  or  Le<?islntive  Assembly,  was 
duly  elected,  and  members  of  the  "  Councii"  havmg  lieen  ap- 
pointed, the  General  Assembly  was  organized  for  business  in 
December  fioUowing.  The  Legislativid  Assembly  consisted  of 
four  representatives  ^m  Adams,  four  from  Pickering,-  and  one 
from  the  Tombigby  settlements,  elected  in  the  ratio  of  one  rep- 
resentative to  every  five  iumdred  free  white  males  $  and  the 
Legislative  Council  consisted  of  live  members.  The  first  Gen- 
eral Assembly  thus  organized  convened  at  Natchez  on  the  . 
first  Monday  iii  December,  which  was  fixed  as  the  time  for 
each  annual  meeting  thereafter.  All  bills  enacted  by  the  two 
houses  received  the  force  of  law  only  after  the  approbation 
and  signature  of  the  governor,  who  held  an  unqualified  veto  upon 

*  TIm  iQrIe  of  tHa  prodimiatioo  was  iatllii  fiNflBWVis.:  "Know  all  men, '  &c.  "la 
\'7rtnf>  nf  rhr  aothority  vrstpfl  in  mo  by  the  wvereign  authority  of  the  f  l  Ut -!  Rtatei. 
and  for  tiic  parpoie  of  exteudiiig  the  adminiiitrttion  uf  equal  justit  c  Ui  the  iababitaaU 
QpoD  the  Tombigby  and  other  eastern  aottlemcnts,  I  have  thought  proper,  tberefm,  to 
WMt  A  Mnr  cooalyt  and  bf  libeas  Itttais  awte  paiwit,  do  ovtein  aiiil  otder  tint  iB 
aad  singular  the  lands  lying  and  belnt^  within  tbo  fullowiog  limits,  to  wit,"  4cc.,  "shall 
constitotc  thf  same ;  to  be  named,  and  to  be  hereafter  cHXed,  the  '  Covnty  of  JVasMng' 
ton  i  and  unto  the  aaid  county  of  Washington  is  hereby  granted  all  and  singular  the 
joMlotioM,  ligliti^  lUieitiM,  prhril«g««,  mA  InminlliM  to  a  eoai^  belonging  and  ap- 
piirtiinhig.  aiBd  which  any  other  oomity  tbal  if  or  may  hereafter  be  ercrted  or  laid  off 
shall  or  cwzht  tn  mjny,  rnnfnminhly  to  the  lawii  and  ffitinaiiooa  of  IImi  Usitod  fltatoM  Ml 
of  dua  lerntocy. tiee  Toalmin's  Digest^  p.  ir. 
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all  their  acts,  when,  in  bis  opinion,  they  were  impohtic  or  un- 
constitutional. 

The  Superior  Court  was  required  by  law  to  bold  two  terms 
annually.* 

[A.D.  1801.]  Indian  Treaties, — yfhile  the  beadquartera  of 
General  Wilkinson  were  at  Natches  and  Fort  Adams*  he  was 
engaged  in  conducting  negotiations  with  the  Indian  tribes  south 
of  Tennessee.   Previously  to  his  departure  on  this  service,  de- 

tachments  of  troops  were  stationed  at  different  points  on  the 
line  of  demarkation  from  Fort  Adams  eastward  tu  I'earl  River, 
for  the  preservation  of  order  and  neutrality  along  the  border 
settleiiiLMitb.  A  detacinnent  was  also  stationeil  at  Fort  iStod- 
dart,  near  the  line,  on  Mobile  Hiver,  and  another  at  Fort  Fior* 
ida,  a  few  miles  above-f 

The  object  of  negotiations  with  the  Indian  tribes  was  the 
establishment  of  amicable  relations,  confirmed  by  treaty  stipu- 
lations, and  to  procure  their  consent  to  the  opening  of  roads 
and  mail-routes  from  the  frontier  settlements  of  Tennessee  and 
Greorgia,  to  those  on  the  Mobile  and  in  the  Natchez  District, 
in  order  to  facilitate  intercourse  with  those  remote  places,  and 
to  encourage  emigration  to  the  Mississippi  Territory. 

The  first  treaty  was  held  with  the  Chickasa  nation  at  the 
Chickasa  BlufT,  on  the  Mibsissippi.  By  this  treaty,  the  Chick- 
asas  conceded  to  the  United  States  the  right  of  opening  a 
wagon-road  from  Miro  District,  in  Tennessee,  to  the  American 
settlements  in  the  Natchez  District,  and  that  this  road  should 
be  at  all  tiroes  free  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  passing 
and  repassing  from  the  settlements  on  Cumberland  River  to 
those  near  Natchez ;.  also,  for  the  transportation  of  the  United 
States  mail  between  the  same  points,  free  from  molestation. 

This  road  crossed  the  Tennessee  River  a  few  miles  below 
tiie  Muscle  SlioaLs,  at  "Colbert's  Ferry,"'  iuid  thence  led  through 
the  Chickasa  nation  to  the  "  Gnna&ione  Ford,"  on  the  Bayou 
Pierre.  The  Indians  reserved  to  themselves  the  privileges  and 
emoluments  pertaining  to  all  ferries  on  the  route,  and  the  es- 
tablishing of  pubhp  houses  fpr  the  entertainment  of  travelers. 

The  next  treaty  was  with  the  Chocta  nation,  concluded  on 
the  17th  of  December,  at  Fort  Adams.   In  this  treaty,  besides 

^  The  Saperior  Coart  in        consulted  oCllvMjad^es,  viz.:  Daniel  Tilton. Peter B. 

Bnuii,  aii'l  Scth  Lewis.    In  ]*^nr!  K>  rr  succeeded  '^vth  T,rwi»,    In  H04  ThomM 

Uodiitiy  WM  reappoiDtedi  the  judgei  ia  idio  were  Tliomos  K-Hiney,  Walur  Lc&ke, 
tnd  0.  Fits.  t  M&Ftm's  LouisUna,  vol.  ii.,  p.  178,  160. 
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Other  stipulations,  the  Choct&B  consent  to  the  exploration  and 

opening  of  a  convenient  wagon-road  through  their  country, 
from  the  vicinity  of  "  Fort  Adams"  to  tlie  Chickasa  boundary 
near  the  Yazoo  River.  The  old  British  boundary,  extending 
from  the  Tick  taw  northwest  to  the  Yazoo,  was  confirmed  and 
marked  anew  as  the  proper  bouu^aiy  between  the  white  set- 
tlements and  the  Indian  territory.*  This  road,  commumcating 
with  the  Chickasa  trace,  opened  the  first  dii'e'ct  communica- 
tion between  the  settlements  on  the  Lower  Mississippi  and 
thoee  of  Gmnberiand,  near  Nashville. 

In  the  mean  time,  Thomas  Jefferson,  having  succeeded  as 
President  of  the  United  States,  early  in  his  administration  ftp- 
pointed  William  C.  C.  Claibome,t  of  East  Tennessee,  govern* 
or  of  the  ITississi  ppi  Territory,  and  Cato  West  secretary.  Gov- 
ernor Sargent  retired  from  office,  and  was  not  again  called  into 
public  service  during  his  subsequent  life. 

A  corresponding  change  was  niade  in  the  territorial  author- 
ities, when  those  who  adhered  to  the  latt-  inlministration  were 
superseded  by  tliose  attached  to  the  Repubiicaa  party,  wiiich 
had  become  predominant. 

Since  the  first  organization  of  the  American  government  in 
the  territory,  the  populati<m  had  been  greatly  increased  by  em- 
igration. The  census  of  1800.  gave  the  aggregate  of  the  white 
inhabitants  at  eight  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty  persens, 
exclusive  of  about  two  thousand  slaves.  In  January,  1803,  the 
entire  population  was  probably  not  less  than  twelv^  thousand 
souls. 

Grovemor  Claiborne  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office 
wiih  zeal  and  patriotic  devotion.  Although  a  man  of  strict 
inteerrity,  and  an  nndoubied  patriot,  yet,  i>ossesging  all  the 
graces  of  a  polished  courtier,  he  delighted  more  in  the  })omp 
and  display  of  military  parade  than  was  congenial  with  the 
plain,  unafiected  simpUcity  of  many  of  his  associates. 

•  Martin's  Loaisiana,  vol  ii.,  p.  179-180. 

t  William  Charles  Cole  Claiborne  was  a  nativf  nf  Viririnia,  from  on  aiicicnt  family. 
Ill  1793,  wbeu  quito  a  yuuth,  be  removed  to  8uUivau  cuujuiy,  East  Tctmcssce,  where  bo 
WM  nfawqiiea^  elated  ft  delogaia  to  fana.Ae  ttale  OcnttitatiDii,  wbara  he  begw 
fell  pvUifl  cintr.  After  the  adoption  of  the  state  ConiCitation  he  wai  appointed  Judge 
of  the  Buprcme  Court  of  Law  and  Equity  by  Governor  Sovicr.  Alxjut  two  years 
afterwonl  he.waa  elected  a  member  of  Confess  from  Tennessee,  in  the  '25th  year  of 
Ui  age.  Te  All  poet  of  bMior  tad  tnut  he  wae  i»«leefeed  tot  e  eeeoiid  term.  Fran 
station  be  was  selected  by  lilr.  Jefferson  to  serve  as  governor  of  the  Mississippi 
Territory  in  1  soi.^fiM  "  Notei  on  the  War  ia  the  Sooth,"  fte^  Vjr  Nathaniel  H.  Olai- 
boroe»  p.  91-102. 
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[A.D.  1803.]    Ekriy  in  the  year  1809  the  terriforf  wm 

erected  into  five  counties  by  the  division  of  both  Adams  and 
Pickerinnr.  On  the  11th  of  January  an  act  of  the  General  As- 
semblv  chajifred  the  name  of  Pirkerini^  countv  to  that  of**  Jef> 
ferson,"  in  honor  of  the  newly-elected  president.  On  ihe  27th 
of  January,  another  act  divided  the  county  of  Jelierson,  by  a 
line  varying  but  little  from  the  present  one  between  Jeflerson 
and  Claiborne  counties,  and  which  extended  eastward  to  the 
western  bank  of  Pearl  River.  That  portien  of  the  territory  on 
the  north  of  this  line  was  call6d  '^Claibome  comity,"  in  honor 
of  the  new  governor.*  The  seat  of  justice  was  located  per* 
manently,  on  the  5thpof  MUrch,  at  '^GtliBon's  hmdmg**  on  the 
south  Ibrk  of  Bayou  Pierre. 

On  the  30th  of  January  another  act  of  the  General  Assembly 
divided  the  cuuiitv  of  Adams  by  the  Homochitto  River,  from 
its  mouth  up  to  **  Richard's  Ferry,"  and  thence  eastward  by  an 
imaginary  line  to  Pearl  River.  That  pnrtion  of  the  territory 
south  of  this  line  was  called  **  Wilkinson  cMUuiy,"  in  honor  of 
General  James  Wilkinson,  commander-in-chief  of  the  Federal 
army.f 

The  first  regular  code  of  jurisprudence  and  judicial  proceed* 
ings  for  the  use  of  the  territory  were  adopted  during  the  eee- 
sioh  of  1801  and  1803.  An  act  of  the  same  session,  passed 
February  Ist,  removed  the  seat  of  the  territorial  govenunent 
to  the  town  of  Washington.  This  session  bad  organised  with 
Joshua  Baker  speaker  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  and  John 
Ellis  president  of  the  Council.  Each  of  these  received  as  jsalary 
five  dollars  per  diem  during  the  session,  and  the  members  of 
both  houses  four  dollars  per  diem. 

The  first  weekly  newspaper  in  the  M  ississippi  Territory  was 
published  in  the  spring  of  1802,  by  Colnnel  Andrew  Marschalk, 
formerly  a  lieutenant  in  General  Wayne's  army.  Having  de- 
scended the  river  with  General  Wilkinson,  he  continued  in  the 
service  until  1802,  when  he  commenced  the  pnUioatioii  the 
^  Natchez  Gazette.'*  This  paper,  under  different  forms  and 
names,  such  as  the  ^  Mississippi  Herald  and  Natchez  Gaiette/* 
the  «  Washington  Republican,"  and  ^Mississippi  State  Gazetfe,** 
was  published  by  this  lather  of  the  press  in  Mississippi  ibr 
nearly  forty  years  afterward. 

The  second  weekly  paper  in  the  territory  was  the  "  Mis- 

*  See  Toulnun's  Dif^est,  p.  9.  t  Idem. 
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tiflsippi  MeMenger,**  published  by  Samuel  and  Timothy  Terrell, 

and  which  was  continued  under  Dr.  John  Shaw  and  others  until 
the  year  1810. 

Compromise  with  Oeorgia. — Agreeably  to  the  provigions  of 
the  Compromise  Act.  the  commissioners  of  Georgia  and  those 
of  the  United  States  had  entered  into  •*  Articles  of  Agreement 
and  Cession,**  which  were  signed  on  the  part  of  their  govern- 
ments respectively  on  the  94th  day  of  April,  1803.*  The  stip- 
uiations  in  these  articles  provided  that  for  and  in  oonkidera- 
tion  of  the  cession  by  Georgia  of  all  her  clftim-  to  lands  south 
of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  the  United  Stales  should  pay  to 
Georgia  one  million  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dolters 
out  of  the  HtBt  nett  proceeds  of  lands  lying  in  said  ceded  terri- 
tory;  and  also  to  recognize  in  favor  of  the  inhabitants  all  grants 
of  land  regularly  made  and  n  iithenticated  by  the  authorities  of 
England,  Spain,  or  Georgia  previous  to  the  37lh  day  of  Octo- 
ber,  1795. 

The  sovereignty  over  all  the  territory  south  of  Tennessee, 
and  north  of  the  Spanish  line  of  demarjsation,  and  eastward  to 
the  Chattahoochy  River,  was  now  vested  in  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment, excepting  only  the  right  of  occupancy  reserved  to  the 
native  tribee  then  in  possession. 

[A.D.  1808.}  Emigration  from  Gveorgia,  Tennessee,  and 
Kentucky,  as  well  as  from  Western  Pennsylvania,  had  begun 
to  augment  the  population  in  all  the  old  settlements  of  the  five 
or|3ranized  counties,  and  men  of  capital  and  enterprise  were 
ready  to  invest  their  capital  in  valuable  land.  A  large  por- 
tion of  the  lands  within  the  limits  of  the  white  settlements  was 
claimed  and  occupied  by  virtue  of  grants  or  titles  derived 
through  the  authorities  of  England,  Spain,  and  Georgia,  and 
required  adjudication  before  confirmation  by  the  United  States} 
and  Congress  proceeded  to  make  the-  necessary  provisions 
through  a  board  of  commissioners,  appointed  te  ezamme  and  - 
adjudicate  the  respective  claims.  The  first  and  most  iroportp' 
ant  act  for'  the  accomplishment  of  this  object  was  approved 
March  3d,  1803,  and  was  entitled  An  act  regulating  grants 
of  land,  and  providing  for  the  disposal  of  the  lands  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  south  of  the  State  of  Tennessee.** 

•  A  copy  of  the  ••  Arti<-1  R  (  f  Agreement  and  Cension"  may  be  seen  in  Toalmin'* 
Digest,  p.  469-467 ;  tho,  iu  Pauuiexter't  Code,  p.  &0*i-50S.  This  oraipact  wu  signed 
CB  the  putof  dM  Ufllfe«d  fltttat  by  J«iMt  Midim,  A]b«ft  OallatiB,  and  Iwl  Liaeolai 
aadon  tlM  put  of  Q«oi)iift     Ji»M  JaokiiHv  Alinham  Baldwin,  andJofau  MtUedge* 
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This  act  provided  for  a  surveyor-generars  dopartment,  con- 
nected with  two  district  land-offices*  for  the  record  and  sale  of 
all  lands  duty  surveyed.   One  of  these  was  established  at  Port 

Stoddart,  for  the  "  district  east  of  Pearl  River  "  and  the  other 
at  Washington,  Adams  county,  for  the  *'  district  west  of  Pearl 
River."  To  each  of  these  offices  was  attached  a  "  board  of 
commissioners/*  to  receive  and  adjudicate  private  churns,* 

The  land-othce  west  of  Pearl  River  was  organized  on  the 
9th  day  of  July,  w  ith  Edward  Turner  as  register^  and  Thomas 
Rodney  and  Robert  Williams  as  commissioners  of  claims. 
This  board  convened  at  the  town  of  Washington  on  the  Ist  of 
December,  1808,  and  continued  open  for  the  reception  of 
claims  until  the  dd  of  July,  1807,  when  it  was  adjourned  fine 
die^  after  having  received  for  record  two  thousand  and  ninety 
claims.  Some  of  these  claims  were  subsequently  contested  in 
the  high  courts  of  the  United  States.t 

•  The  ftrs-t  i«-rti(jn  of  the  act  of  Mareli  ^d,  ih03,  provides  that  all  pcmon*,  head«  of 
fauuUcs,  actaaiiy  residing  in  the  territory,  tuid  baviug  clftima,  by  grants  or  ordera  of  sar- 
v^jTi  fiwa  tii6  B^gfiah,  Bpaaiah.  or  G»>rgia  govenaeiil.  fiir  ltddi,  to  wfaidi  tfa«  Ii^n 
tide  had  be«n  eitingntHhed  prior  to  Octobw  S7tii,  1795^  ahaU  bo  eoallmMd  in  tbdbr  tidao. 
Tlie  frcoTHt  sf»ction  provide*  that  09tty  person,- twentj-  onc  years  of  aee,  wbo  actually 
inhabited  aud  cultivated  any  land  on  the  3Uth  day  of  March,  1797,  the  day  on  which  the 
Spaaiib  troops  finally  evacuated  the  territory,  and  not  claimed  under  }he  first  sectioa, 
or  bgr  uy  Biitiili  or  Qtarg^  gmait,  ahan  havo  aaid  load  gruitod  to  Um  or  b«v  to  mtj 
amount  not  eaKOOding  six  hundred  and  for^  acrea.  The  third  section  provides  that 
every  such  person,  over  twenty-one  ynrs  w  ho  at  the  passage  of  the  act  inhnhited  and 
cultivated  any  laud,  not  secured  as  above,  shall  be  entitled  to  a  pre-eniptum  right  to 
tbefr  aaid  lanaa.  Tbe  tine  alloired  iir  tiie  preiontolkB  ef  dbimo  was  finiled  to  At 
3Ist  of  March,  1804,  -but  wan  sobaoquently  ezleiided  fay  Coogresi. 

t  The  claim  of  Georgia  to  the  Western  Territory,  as  far  as  the  Mississippi  aud  north 
of  latitude  31°,  )iaa  been  deemed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  tStatea  to  have 
faoeii  valid}  and  that  Spain  ozaiciied  aa  anlawfol  joiiadkcioa  tgtpr  die  aame,  while 
Oeorgia  waa  the  rightfU  pioiirietor  of  the  domaia,^See  1«  H^leaton,  90-530. 

It  was  furtlier  decreed,  that  the  grants  of  Si)ain  to  pc>rtions  of  tbe  soil  "have,  in  thcm- 
6rlv.j«.  no  intrinsic  validitj',  because  at  Uie  verj'  time  Georgia  possessed  the  right  of 
suii  oiid  sovereignty."  Spain  had  tlie  actual  occupancy;  but  "that  occapancy  was 
wrongfol,"  and  waa  never  aoqoieaeed  in  fay  Goorgia  or  fay  tiie  United  Statea.  Fvona 
the  treaty  of  1783  uotU  October  97di,  1795,  Oeorgia  passed  many  lawg  elaimias  ^to 
ri-'lit  (  f  soil  and  jurisdiction  over  the  country  ;  and  the  United  States,  durinir  rho  snme 
time,  by  many  official  acta,  sustained  the  claim  of  Georgia  both  here  and  at  the  court 
of  Spain,  until  fina]ly,oa  the  snfaof  (letober,  1795,  Spain,  by  treaty  wWi  the  Uniiadfltata^ 
tKAmtwkig^  ihmr  right  **to  aaid^torrifeDty,"  mottaa  eeMion  Spauh  bat  aa  n pr^ 
existing  right.  On  this  point  the  Sapreme  Court  of  the  Union  tlios  conrUidos  the  reaa- 
oning.  viz. :  "  It  ffillows  that  Spanish  graiits  made  uftrr  thn  treaty  of  17e*3  can  have  no 
intrinsic  validity,  and  the  holders  must  depend  for  their  titles  upon  the  Uwa  of  tiie  Unit- 
ed Stataa."— 18  IIMmi,  8U.  *  *  *  *  "Georgia,  by  the  oeaaion  oflSM  to  Ihe  UaM 
States  at^nhited  for  die  oonfinnatiun  of  certain  Spanish,  British,  and  Georgia  titlea, 
but  iievf-r  «anrtiiinc<l  tlie  introdneti  ui  i  f  the  Spaniih  laws."  •  •  •  •  "  Now,  duriac  the 
Spanish  occupancy,  Georgia  had  extended  her  laws  over  this  country ;  not  over  de» 
tacbed  poTtaona  of  it,  but  over  the  whole  tenitoiy ;  and  ber  legialatiaD  wras  genenl  and 
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The  office  for  the  district  east  of  Pearl  River  was  establish- 
ed  at  Fort  Stoddart,  with  Joseph  Chambers  as  register*  and 

Ephraim  Kii  by  and  Robert  Carter  Nicholas  as  commissioners. 
Tins  board  convened  for  business  first  on  the  2d  of  Febru;u  v, 
1804,  and  continued  open  for  the  presentation  of  claims  until 

|itt'?nlw'r  21st,  1805,  when  it  adjourned  sinf  <li(\  atter  receiv- 
ing for  record  two  hundred  and  seventy-six  claims. 

The  surveyor-general's  office  was  established  at  Washing- 
ton, and  Isaac  Briggs  was  first  sarreyor-general.  He  soon 
afterward  commenced  the  public  surveys  in  the  territory. 

The  whole  of  the  extensive  territory  ceded  by  Georgia,  lying 
north  of  the  Mississippi  Territory,'and  sonth  of  Tennessee,  was, 
by  the  seventh  section  of  the  act  supplementary  to  the  "  act  regu- 
lating the  grants  of  land  sonth  of  Tennessee,"  approved  March 
27th,  1804,  annexed  to  the  Mississippi  Territory,  and  was  sub- 
sequently included  within  its  limits  and  jurisdiction.  The 

•aduive.  11]  e  power  to  regulate  th«  tn&ifer  of  all  tfio  lands  within  the  territory 
WM  vested  in  Georgia ;  ftn<!  i?!  the  lant^nc^e  of  the  Snpreme  Coart  of  the  Union,  "The 
OTistence  oi  this  power  must  neijatiTe  the  ezistenco  of  tMj  right  which  may  oooSict  or 

.   "TIm  oammeiieaiiieiit  d'^e  occapation  of  ddc  oopntry  by  the  Spanith  Atom  wu  m 

oer  «Dy  daring'  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  Sorely  thin  (tuM  L'ive  to  Ppnin  nn  riyht  of 
sovereignty  over  the  territory-  of  her  hIIv  ;  nor  coul»l  the  subseqacnt  occupancy  by  tho 
Spanish  troops,  under  the  pretense  that  it  was  a  part  of  Florida,  introduce  here  tho 
Itwi  of  Spain."  **  Whan  thero  ia  a  wraogfid  and  a  rigbtlal  aoveraiga,  bodi  lagidating 
at  the  name  time  orer  the  same  tenitoqr*  of  the  lattar  mast  prcvatL"   "  Nal- 

ther  Gcortpn  n^r  thr  Vrntn]  Shites  ever  8f*qaicsccd  in  this  wrongful  Spanish  occa- 
p&Qcy."    Thu  Icgialatiuu  asserting  die  title  of  Georgia  to  this  territory  ia  chiefly  oooi- 
prised  in  the  fbUowing  acta:  ^ 
].  StatBlaof  Gaoisia,  Fabraaiy  17, 1783,  asteadbs  har  kwt  and  JaiMictioa  ovarit 
?  Statute  of  Georgia,  Vthtamij  7,  1769^  creating  a  ooanty  of  ^Booiton,*'  and  liia 
land  laws  of  the  state. 
3.  Statute  of  South  Carolina,  1787,  relinquiehuig  to  Georgia  all  her  claim. 
I.  Act  of  Geoqsia  Legislature,  aalltng  a  poctioB  of  Aa  laada ;  aaataiaad  bj  tttf  8a< 
preme  Court  of  the  United  statet.— 4  Cranch,  87. 
5.  Art  (if  G  ■nr  L-ia  Lt'gislature,  Fehmory  13,  IIW.  rrhtive  to  this  territory 
6-  ilesolutions  of  Congreaa,  October  90,  1787,  consenting  to  South  CaroUna'a  relin- 
qoisbment. 

7.  B«port  of  Ur.  JaffiBTaon,  Saeretiiy  of  Stato,  faoogmaiiig  Gaorgia  elaim. 

9.  Report  of  commissioners  to  Spain  in  1793,  asserting  same. 

9.  Mr.  Pinckney's  report  to  Spanish  court,  August,  1795,  asserttncr  sama. 

10.  Spanish  treaty,  1795,  October  27,  recognizing  boundary  of  17S3. 
U.  Spanlah  evacnatkn  of  tba  Natebas  DIalriel,  Ifanb  30tb,  1790. 

lt>  Baoognition  of  the  claim  by  Unitad  Stetac  in  net  of  April  7tb.  1708,  ovgaaising 
goverf>TTir'?it  for  tho  Misslssiitpi  T.  rrit  rv.  ^riving  "tlie  ritrht  of  tJie  State  of  Georgia." — 

^■B.  The  Spanish  posts  on  the  Mobile  were  eracoated  finally  on  tbo  5di  of  Fabmaiy, 
17M. 

UL  Eaoognhioa  by  Gongvaat,  May  10, 1801. 

^4  Coiiion  to  United  States,  by  compact,  April  M,  I80fi>-Sa«  WMii'i  lUportg  9f 
Suprtmc  Comi  cfMi$9i$tvph  p.  99, 53)  Ae. 
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boundaries  of  the  Mississippi  Territory,  consequently,  were 
the  thirty-first  degree  on  the  .south,  and  the  thirty-fiAh,  degree 
on  the  north,  extending  from  the  Mississippi  River  to  the 
western  limits  of  Georgia,  and  comprised  th^  whole  territory 

now  embraced  in  the  States  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  ex* 
cepting  the  small  Florida  District  betw  een  ihe  Pearl  and  Per- 
dido  Rivers.  Four  fifths  of  Uiis  extensive  territory  were  in  the 
possession  of  the  four  great  soutlieru  Indian  confederacies,  the 
Cliuctas,  the  Chickasas,  the  Creeks,  and  the  Cherokees,  com- 
prising aa  aggregate  of  about^ seventy-five  thousand  souls,  and 
at  least  ten  thousand  warriors.  The  only  portions  of  this  ter* 
ritory  to  whioh  the  Indian  title  hod  been  extinguished  was  a 
narrow  strip  from  fifteen  to  fifty  miles  in  width,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Mississippi,  and  about  seventy  miles  in  length,  and 
a  small  district  on  the  Tomhigby. 

Educaiion.^Th!b  subject  of  education  was  one  which  had 
engaged  the  early  attention  of  the  Territorial  Legislature.  A 
large  portion  of  the  recent  emigrants  to  the  territory,  and  es- 
pecially those  connected  with  the  government,  were  luea  of 
education,  enterprise,  and  tulent,  who  were  duly  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  providing  for  the  "  encouragement  of 
learning,"  and  "  the  dissemination  of  useful  knowledge."  To 
aid  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  desirable  object,  a  literary 
society  was  organized,  which  received  its  incorporation  on  the 
8th  of  November,  1808,  under  the  name  of  the  Mississippi  So* 
ciety  for  the  Acquirement  and  Dissemination  of  Useful  Knowl- 
edge." The  society  originally  comprised  eighteen  members, 
including  the  governor,  secretary,  judges,  and  several  members 
of  the  Legislature. 

About  the  same  time,  the  first  college  in  the  territory  was 
chartered,  under  the  control  of  twenty-five  trustees,  including 
several  members  of  the  Mississippi  Society.  The  new  college, 
in  honor  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  was  called  **  Jef- 
ferson College."  The  trustees  were  authorized  to  receive  for  its 
siifijiort  the  proceeds  of  a  "lottery,"  and  "to  collect  donations 
from  citizens  of  the  territory  and  elsewhere."  The  charter 
required  a  book  to  be  kept,  in  which  should  be  inscribed  the 
"names  of  the  donors,  with  their  donations  annexed,"  which 
book  '*  should  be  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  college,  in 
order  that  posterity  might  know  who  were  the  benefactors  of 
the  institution.**  The  first  ofthese  were  John  and  James  Foster, 
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and  Randall  Gibson,  who  made  the  "  donation  of  a  parcel  of 
land,  including  a  spring,  commonly  called  *Ellicott's  Spring/ 
and  'situated  in  the  vicinage  ui  Uie  lovvn  of  WiLslnncrton."* 
On  the  11th  of  November  following,  this  tract  of  land  by  iaw 
was  declared  to  be  "the  permanent  site  of  Jefferson  College," 

Such  was  the  origin  of  the  oldest  and  best  endowed  college 
in  the  State  of  Mississippi.  But  its  subsequent  history  has 
been  disastrous  and  mortifying.  Although  liberally  endowed 
by  Congreastsoon  after  its  first  eharter^  with  the  use  of  the  ter*  * 
litorial  escheats  for  ten  years,  with  liberal  and  gratuitous  loans 
by  the  state  in  1817  and  1880,  and  with  a  most  bountiful  relief 
or  second  endowment  by  Congress  in  1832,  it  has  failed  to  ac- 
complish ihe  object  of  its  creation.  After  having  reahzed  am- 
ple funds  in  183G,  and  having  attracted  tlie  notice  of  the  whole 
Union  for  its  wealth  in  1838,  yet,  without  ciuicert  of  action  in 
its  numerous  trustees,  lor  the  wise  appropriation  of  its  ample 
resources,  at  the  end  of  forty  years  from  its  first  endowment, 
after  many  abortive  attempts  to  build  up  an  institution  of  learn- 
ing, after  a  few  partial  succesi^s  ai^d  repeated  failures,  it  pre- 
sonted  to  the  eye  of  history  only  the  emaciated  skeleton  of  a 
college,  bereft  of  its  power  to  benefit  posterity,  or  to  advance 
the  cause  of  science  and  Ktecature. 

Other  institutions,  chartered  by  the  early  territorial  govern- 
ment for  the  advancement  of  learning,  unlike  Jelferson  College, 
being  destitute  of  any  liberal  endowment,  either  by  public  or 
private  munihceiK  c,  stru^iricd  through  a  short  period  of  un- 
successful efforts  to  promote  the  cause  of  education,  when  they 
sunk  into  oblivion.  S  uch  was  the  Franklin  Society,"  iastituted 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  an  academy  ifk  the  town  of 
.Greenville  or  its  vicinity,  in  the  county  of  Jefferson/' 

Among  the  Incidents  m  the  early  history  of  the  Mississippi 
Territory  was  the  violent  death  of  the  notorious  robber  Mason. 
This  fearless  bandit  had  become  the  terror  of  the  routes  firom 
New  Orleans  and  Natchez  through  the  Indian  nations.  After 
the  organize tiuu  ot'  the  territorial  government,  and  the  opening 
of  roads  through  the  wilderness  to  Tennessee,  tlie  leiurn  of 
traders,  supercnrgues,  and  boatmen  to  the  northern  settlements 
with  the  proceeds  of  their  voyage  was  on  foot  and  on  horse- 
back, in  parties  for  mutual  protection,  through  the  Indian  na- 
tions ;  and  often  rich  treasures  of  specie  were  packed  on  mules 
and  horses  over  these  long  and  toilsome  jouvneys.  Nor  waa 
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it  a  matter  of  surprise,  in  a  dreary  wilderness,  that  bandits 
should  infest  such  a  route.   It  was  in  the  year  180SB,  when  all 

travel  and  intercourse  from  New  Orleans  and  the  Mississippi 
Territory  was  necessarily  by  way  ol  this  solitary  trace,  or  by 
the  slow-ascending  bar^re  and  keel,  that  Mason  made  his  ap- 
pearance in  the  Mississippi  Territory. 

**  Long  accustomed  to  robbery  and  murder  upon  the  Lowei 
Ohio,  during  the  Spanish  dominion  on  the  Mississippi,  and 
pressed  by  the  rapid  approach  of  the  American  population,  he 
deserted  the  '  Cave  in  the  Rock/  on  the  Ohio,  and  began  to  in- 
fest the  great  Natchez  Trace,  where  the  rich  proceeds  of  the 
river  trade  were  the  tempting  prize,  and  where  he  soon  be- 
came the  terror  of  every  peacefid  traveler  through  the  wilder* 
ness.  Associated  with  him  were  his  two  sons  and  a  few  other 
desperate  miscreants ;  and  the  name  of  Mason  and  his  band 
was  known  and  dreaded  from  the  morasses  of  the  stuuhem 
frontier  to  the  silent  shades  of  the  Tennessee  River.  The  out- 
rages of  Musuii  l)ecame  more  irequent  and  sanguinary.  One 
day  found  him  marauding  on  the  banks  of  the  Pearl,  against 
the  life  and  fortune  of  the  trader ;  and  before  pursuit  was  or- 
ganized, the  huntejr,  attracted  by  the  descending  sweep  of  the 
soUtary  vulture,  learned  the  story  of  another  robbery  and  ml]^ 
der  on  the  remote  shores  of  the  Mississippi.  Their  depreda* 
tions  became  at  last  so  frequent  and  daring,  that  the  people  of 
the  territory  were  driven  to  adopt  measures  for  their  appre- 
hension. But  such  was  the  knowledge  of  the  wilderness  pos- 
sessed by  the  wily  bandit,  and  such  his  untiring  vi^^ilance  and 
activity,  that  for  a  time  he  bullied  every  effort  for  his  r  ipturc 

"  Treachery  at  last,  howevei^  effected  what  stratagem,  en- 
terprise, and  courage  had  in  vain  attempted.  A  citizen  of 
great  respectability,  passing  with  his  sons  through  the  wilder- 
ness, was  plundered  by  the  bandits.  Their  lives  were,  how- 
ever, sparedi  and  they  returned  to  the  settlement  Public  feel- 
ing was  now  excited,  and  the  governor  of  the  territory  fetmd 
it  necessary  to  act.  Governor  Claiborne  accordingly  ofoed 
a  liberal  reward  for  the  robber  Mason,  dead  or  alive !  The 
proclamation  was  widely  distributed,  and  a  copy  of  it  reached 
Mason  himself,  who  indulged  in  much  mLi  riment  on  the  occa- 
sion. Two  of  his  band,  however,  tempted  by  the  large  re^vard. 
concerted  a  plan  by  which  they  miiiht  obtain  it.  An  opportu- 
nity soon  occurred ;  and  while  Mason,  in  company  with  the 
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two  conspirators,  was  counting  out  some  ill-gotten  plunder,  a 
tomahawk  was  buried  in  his  brain.  His  head  was  severed 
from  bis  body  and  borne  in  triumph  to  Washington,  then  the 
seat  of  the  territorial  government 

The  head  of  Mason  was  recognized  by  many,  and  identified 
by  all  who  read  the  proclamation,  as  the  head  entirely  corre- 
sponded with  the  description  i:iven  of  certain  scars  and  pecu- 
liar marks.  Some  delay,  however,  occurred  in  paying  over 
the  reward,  owinof  to  the  slender  state  nf  the  treasury.  Mean- 
time, a  great  assemblage  from  all  the  adjacent  country  had 
taicen  place,  to  view  the  grim  and  ghastly  head  of  the  robber 
chief.  They  were  not  less  inspired  with  curiosity  to  see  and 
ccmverse  with  the  individual  whoee  prowess  had  ^alivered  the  ' 
country  from  so  great  a  scourge.  Among  those  spectsitors 
were  the  two  young  meut  who,  unfprtunately  fi>r  these  traitor*, 
recognized  them  as  companions  of  Mason  in  the  robbery  of 
their  father. 

••  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  treachery  met  its  just  reward, 
and  that  justice  was  also  satisfied.  The  reward  was  not  only 
withheld,  but  the  robbers  were  imprisoned,  and,  on  the  full  evi- 
dence of  their  guilt,  condemned  and  executed  at  Greenviile, 
Jefierson  county. 

The  band  of  Mason,  being  thus  deprived  of  their  leader 
and  two  of  his  most  efficient  men,  dispersed  and  fled  the  coun- 
try. Thus  terminate^  the  terrors  which  had  infested  the  route 
through  the  Indian -nations,  known  to  travelers  as  the  *  Natches 
and  Nashville  Trace.' 

Emigration  from  the  Western  States,  by  way  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  for  two  years  past  had  gradually  augmented  the 
population  of  the  four  counties  organized  near  this  river.  The 
sparse  past(»r;il  j)opulation  on  the  Mobile  and  Tombigby  Riv- 
ers had  likewise  been  increased  to  nearly  fifteen  hundred  souis, 
by  t'tnii^rants  from  West  Florida  and  from  Georgia. 

During  the  autumn  of  1803,  numerous  emigrants  and  men 
of  enterprise  pressed  forward  to  the  Mississippi  Territory,  in 
anticipation  of  the  expected  occupancy  of  the  province  of  Lou- 
isiana by  the  Federal  government  Among  the  arrivals  at 
Natchez  were  several  volunteer-  companies  of  patriotic  Ten- 
nesseans,  impatient  of  the  dominion  of  Spain.  The  contem- 
plated occupancy  of  the  province  by  the  United  States-  had 
diffused  hope  throughout  the  whole  West,  and  its  fibaal  delivery 
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.  was  expected  to  take  ptnce  in  December.  Fired  with  zeal  and 
ardor  for  the  aggrandizement  of  their  country  in  the  extension 
of  the  Federal  dominion  over  the  whole  Valley  of  the  Mitni- 
sippi,  hundreds  and  thousands  of  enterprising  men — ^merchsnt^ 
traders,  laborers,  mechanicSt  men  of  the  three  leaned  profts- 
sions,  and  those  who  had  been  bred  to  arms — flocked  to  tb 
Mississippi  Territory,  ready  to  seise  the  first  adTsntsges  of 
citizenship  in  the  rich  province.  Volunteer  companies,  fully 
equipped,  coveted  the  honor  of  accompanying  the  Federal 
troops  and  witnessing  the  ceremony  of  the  national  transfer. 

Hence  the  close  of  the  year  1803  \v:is  a  memorable  epoch 
in  the  early  history  of  Mississippi.  Within  its  limits  were  as- 
sembled the  army  of  tiie  United  States,  as  well  as  the  patriotic 
volunteers,  at  the  head  of  which  the  eomnnander-in-chief  and 
Govenor  Claiborne,  commissioners  of  the  United  States,  weie 
to  advance  to  the  consummatioB  of  the  |>urcba8e,  by  exteufii^ 
over  it  the  authority  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  geraa- 
ment.  .  All  were  eager  to  witness-tliis  glorious  iereiiBatioD  to 
the  dominion,  extortion;  and  perfidy  of  the  43fiaaish  aiilbonlj 
on  the  Mississippi. 

About  the  2d  of  December,  Governor  Claiborne  took  hit  de- 
part me  from  Natchez,  in  company  with  his  friends  and  the 
volunteer  troops,  to  join  the  Federal  army  under  General  Wil- 
kinson at  Fort  Adams.*  Leaviii":  the  secretary,  Cato  West,  in 
charge  ol  the  territoriaT  crovernmeiil,  he  proceeded  on  his  way 
.to  New  Orleans.  His  military  escort  consisted  of  a  cornjwny 
of  volunteer  cavalry,  imder  the  command  of  Captain  BeDjJiniin 
:Parrar«  the  first  troop  erer  formed  in  the  territory,  and  one 
wbidh,  for  many  years  afterward,  maintained  an  elevated  ebar- 
A^ter  for  pairiiotism  and  chiyalroos  bearing. 

The/pminoe  of  Louisiana  was  formally  surrendsred  to 
GoTemor  ClatWne  on  the  SOth  day  of  I>ec6mber»  1809^  ai  we 
have  more  fully  detailed m  another  place.t 

Although  th^  official  duties  of  Governor  Glaibonie  had'Ceai- 
ed,  he  wttii  nevertheless  the  actual  governor  of  the  Mississippi 
Territory  until  his  Buccessoi,  Robert  Williams;,  entered  upca 
the  duties,  near  the  close  of  the  follow  ing  yenr.  During  the 
same  time,  he  exercised  the  prerogatives  and  powers  of  gov- 
ernor-general of  the  province  of  Louisiana,  until  Congress  pro* 
vided  for  it  a  regular  form  of  territorial  government. 

*  8m  liinlMippi  Hen]4»  Beeante  S^lSOe. 
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During  his  admiuistiatiou  in  the  Mississippi  Territory,  be 
ceased  not  to  enjoy  the  confideoce  and  esteem  of  the  patriotic, 
the  intelligent,  and  the  virtuous.  Yet^  during  his  whole  ad- 
ministratioD,  he  eacouotered  active  opposition  to  many  of  his 
official  acts  and  executive  measures ;  but  it  was  chiefly  that 
opposition  which  springs  from  a  party  spirit  and  political  dii^ 
ierence  of  opinion. 

It  has  been  said  that  he  was  unpopular,  but  it  was  only 
With  a  cei  taiii  class  of  men,  Willi  tlic  majority  of  the  people 
no  one  wns  more  esteemed  for  his  intelligence,  virtue,  and 
patr loiisin  as  a  man;  and  as  the  chief  executive,  his  course 
was  patriotic,  dignified,  and  urbane,  securing  him  the  confi- 
dence ^of  the  intelligent  and  good.  By  the  interested  and  d^ 
signing,  attempts  had  been  made  to  embarrass  his  measures 
and  destroy  bis  usefulness  soon  after  his  departure  for  New 
Orleans.  But  the  people  of.Missiteippi  spoke  for  themselves. 
While  discharging  the  responsible  duties  of  Grovemor-general 
of  Louisiana,  be  received,  in  March,  1804,  from  the  citizens  of 
Washington  and  its  vicinity,  a  flattering  address,  with  the  sig- 
natures of  nearly  three  iuuidred  respectable  persons  of  the 
county  of  Adaiiis,  who  testified  to  his  "  talents,  benevolence, 
universal  philanthropy,  and  sense  of  justice,"  and  who  tendered 
"  their  undivided  approbation  of  the  firm  and  digniiied  meas- 
ures of  his  late  administration  in  this  territory."  They  also 
expressed  an  earnest  desire  for  tlie  return  of  his  excellency.'' 
About  the  same  time,  a  correspondent  from  New  Orleans,  who 
had  made  special  observation  on  this  point,  declares  that  the 
attempts  to  render  Governor  Claiborne  unpopular  m  that  place 
«  have  originated  with  certain  disafeded^od  unprinc^MdMT- 
actors,  whose  views  are  insidious,  and  whose  conduct  can  iiot 
stand  the  test  ol  investigation."* 

On  the  18th  of  March,  an  address  from  a  number  of  citizens 
of  Wilkinson  county  was  forwarded  to  him  in  New  Orleans, 
expressing  "their  fullest  approbation  of  ihe  wise  and  virtuous 
measures  of  his  late  administration  in  the  Mississippi  Territo- 
ry, with  assurances  of  the.  firm  support, which  is  due  from  a 
patriotic  commtmity  to  a  publ'O  functionary  whose  only  object 
is  the  happiness  of  the  people.**  They  also. declare  that  **  the 
8iini)licity  of  manners  and  the  dignified  conduct  observed 
lii4  excellency  in  discharging  the  important  trust  of  Cpmipis* 

*  MuiUMippi  Ueraidf  Mardi  U^.  IdOi. 
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Bimier  of  the  United  States  for  receiving  Jpossessioo  of  the  proT- 
ince  of  LouisiaDa  will  remain  a  lasting  monument  of  honest 
'  &me,  not  to  be  corroded  by  the  breath  of  faction."  They  de- 
clare, moreover,  that  **  they  earnestly  regret  the  loss  sustained 
by  this  section  of  the  Union,  should  the  President  of  the  United 
States  require  a  continuance  of  his  services  In  the  high  statkm 
which  he  now  fills." 

The  friends  and  admirers  of  the  governor  did  not  hesitntt  id 
declare  that  the  opposition  proceeded  from  a  "faction,  f'Tiiied 
by  the  union  of  opposite  principles  and  characters,  fomented 
and  encouraged  by  the  party  cut  of  power  and  patriots  out  of 
place among  whom  were  classed  **  ex-attomey-generalst  ex- 
sherifis,  ex-clerks,  and  ex«officers''  of  divers  gradest  and  their 
dependsots.* 

Introduetian  of  the  Proiestani  Reiigion, — Previous  to  the  ex> 
tension  of  the  Americen  jurisdiction  over  the  Natchez  District, 

the  Catholic  religion  alone  was  tolerated,  and  all  Protestant 
denonnnations  uliatever  were  strictly  prohibited  from  imnil- 
eating  their  tenets  or  in  any  manner  exercisin/s^  parochial  du- 
ties. Henre,  when  the  American  authority  was  introduced, 
there  existed  nothing  like  a  Protestant  church  or  meeting- 
house. No  rehgious  association  or  society  had  been  organ- 
ized ;  public  preaching  had  been  unknown ;  and  the  only  mode 
of  observing  the  Sabbath  had  been  the  morning  solemnization 
of  mass  in  the  chapel  before  a  few  devout  Catholics,  from 
which  they  could  retire  to  spend  the  residue  of  the  day  with 
the  giddy  throng  in  the  recreations  of  balls,  theatres,  military 
'  parades,  or  festive  exhibitions. 

The  first  public  preaching  by  Prrtiestant  ministers  was  from 
those  among  the  promiscuous  r  iniL^rants  who  might  possess 
the  gift  of  speaking.  The  only  regular  Sabbath  exercises 
wei  e  bv  those  who  early  came  as  missionaries  from  the  Prot- 
estant  churches  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 

The  first  Methodist  missionary  was  Tobias  Gibson,  from  the 
South  Carolina  Conference,  who  advanced  -by  way  of  flasl 
Tennessee  and  the  Cumberland  River,  and  arrived  at  Natch* 
ez  in  the  summer  of  1790.  He  at  once  entered  upon  the  work 
of  organizing  societies  in  Washington  and  its  vicinity,  where 
he  continued  until  bis  departure  next  spring.  Late  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1800,  he  again  descended  the  river  Irom  Tennessee 

*  MxMiMippi  U«nU,  May  8, 160i 
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as  a  missionary  of  the  Tennessee  Conference.  He  entered 
upon  his  work,  ajid  continued  diligently  employed  irt  forming 
and  building  up  societies  throughout  tiie  settlements  from  the 
Bayou  Pierre  to  the  line  of  demarkation.  During  three  years 
prior  to  his  death,  in  1804,  he  had  formed  societies  at  Wash* 
ingtoiiy  Kingaton,  on  Cole's  Creek,  near  Greenville,  and  on  the 
Bajrott  Pierre,  together  comprising  two  hundred  church  mem* 
ben.  These,  after  his  death,  were  left  without  a  shepherd 
until  the  arrival  of  Learned  Blackburn  in  1806,  who  undertook 
to  gather  up  the  lost  sheep.  Thus  was  Methodism  first  intro- 
duced jntd  the  Mississippi  Territory. 

One  of  ilie  most  useful  missionaries  at  Natchez  was  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Bowman,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  who  came 
from  Tennessee  in  the  year  1803,  and  confined  his  labors  chiefly 
to  the  city  and  vicinage  of  Natchez.  Zealous  as  a  missionaryt 
and  devoted  to  the  intellectual  culture,  s^s  well  as  the  religioiia 
instruction  of  the  people,  he  was  still  preaching  and  lecturing 
on  scientific  subjects  and  ethics  in  the  city  of  Natchez  as  late 
aA  the  year  1807. 

It  was  about  the  year  1802  that  the  first  Presbyterian  mis- 
sionaries, the  Rev.  Messrs.  Hall  and  Montgomery,  arrived  in 
the  territory.  Hall  labored  several  years  \n  liis  iniuisterial  du- 
ties in  Natchez.  Montgomery  became  a  permanent  resident, 
and  more  than  forty  years  afterward  he  was  exercisincr  his 
pastoral  calling  as  the  patriarch  of  the  Scotch  settienieut  in 
Jefiferson  county. 

The  first  Baptist  missionary  was  David  Cooper,  a  most  ex- 
cellent and  pious  man,  who  arrived  in  the  year  1802,  and  con- 
tinued to  build  up  his  churches  for  more  than  thirty  yearsi 
when  he  was  gathered  home  to  his  fathers  m  great  peace  tri- 
umphantly. The  Rev.  Dr.  Cloud,  of  the  Episcopal  Church, 
entered  upon  his  missionary  duties  about  the  same  time,  and, 
after  nearly  ihirty-five  years,  he  was  sliil  oiriciating  within  the 
limits  of  Jefferson  county. 

[ A.D.  1 80 1.]  The  Spaniards  still  held  a  footing  on  the  east^ 
em  side  of  the  Mississippi. 

Louisiana,  as  surrendered  to  the  United  States,  embraced 
only  the  Island  of  New  Orleans  on  the  east  side  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  the  Spaniards  continued  to  occupy  and  exercise  do- 
minion over  an  the  remaining  country  east  of  the  river,  and 
south  of  the  line  of  demarkation.   The  port  of  Mobfle,  as 
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well  as  the  town  and  district  pf  Baton  Rouge,  including  one 
hundred  miles  of  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river,  was  still  occu- 
pied as  a  portion  of  West  Florida.  Along  the  line  of  demark- 
ation  from  the'ltf ississippi  eastward  to  the  Chattahoochy,  a  di»* 
tance  of  more  than  tluree  hundred  miles,  the  only  barrier  be- 
tween the  jurisdiction  and  settlements  of  the  Mississippi  Ter^ 
ritory  and  the  province  of  West  Florida  was  an  open  arenas 
through  the  forest,  or  u  .surveyor's  liiic  and  mile-posts  tlnough 
the  prairies  and  open  woods.  The  manners  and  customs,  the 
races  and  their  characteristic  traits,  their  feelings,  prejudices, 
and  national  antipathies,  as  well  as  their  government,  laws,  and 
civil  jurisprudence,  were  opposite  and  ahogether  antagooifltio 
al.  In  such  a  state  of  things,  could  border  dithculties  between 
the  scattered  dwellers  of  the  forest  be  avoided  ?  Each,  placed 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  strong  arm  of  the  ciyil  authorities»  re- 
venged his  own  wrongs,  and  vindicated  his  own  rights. 

Hence  border  difficulties,  broils,  and  private  animosities  bad 
occasionally  presented  from  the  first  establishment  of  the  line 
of  dem:irkfition  ;  but  a  few  dciachments  of  troops,  stationed  at 
intervals  along  the  border,  served  to  suppress  any  important 
outbreak. 

Washington  District. — In  the  mean  time,  tiic  population  on 
the  Tombigby  and  Mobile  Rivers  had  increased,  and  it  was 
deemed  expedient  to  erect  the  county  of  Washington  into  a 
judicial  district,  with  an  additional  judige."  Agreeably  to  an 
act  of  Congress,  approved  March  27th,  1804,  an  additional 
judge  was  appointed,  and  required  to  reside  in  or  near  the  prin- 
dpal  settlements  of  Washington  county,  whape  he  should  hold 
two  regular  terms  of  the  Superior  Court  annually  on  the  first 
MondjLVii  iu  -May  and  September.*  The  court  was  soon  after- 
ward organized,  with  the  Honorable  Harry  Tnuhiua  as  judge. 
Judge  Toulmin  entered  upon  his  duties  wiih  zeal  and  energy, 
and  contributed  greatly  to  the  complete  organization  of  the  new 
territorial  government,  and  the  establishment  of  a  regular  sys- 
tem of  judicial  proceedings  throughout  the  territory*  Such 
was  the  confidence  reposed  in  his  talents  and  integrity  as  a 
l^slator;  that  he  wHs  employed  by  the  General  Assembly, 
^thin  two  jrears  after  his  appointment^  **  to  compile  a  digest  of 
the  statutes  now  in  force,"  and  also  to  prepare  a  set  of  ibrms 
iad  brief  general  prmciples  (or  the  information  of  justices  of 

*  S«e  Toolmin'i  Digest,  p»  48(Md3. 
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the  peace  and  in&nor  courts.**  The  task  commttted  to  his 
charge  was  coo^ileted  during  the  year  1806,  and  formally  ap- 
proved by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  in  February  following.* 

[A.D.  1605.]  By  the  beginning  of  the  year  1S05,  the.  pop- 
ulation of  the  territory  had  so  far  been  augrneuleti  that  Con- 
gress assented  to  the  election  of  a  delegate  from  the  territory 
under  the  provisions  of  the  ordinance  of  1787.f 

In  the  mean  lime,  Robert  Williams,  of  North  Carolina,  hav- 
ing been  appointed  governor  of  the  territory,  arrived  at  the 
seat  of  the  territorial  gOTemment  on  the  2Bth  of  January,  1805. 
His  appointment  was  greeted  with  a  cordial  reception  and  a 

'  Having  made  his  appointments,}  he  issued  his  proclan^ation. 
for  the  assembling  of  the  Legislature  on  the  first  of  July  for  the 

dispatch  of  important  business.  He  continued  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  his  office  for  more  than  twelve  months,  when,  leaving 
the  secretary,  Cowles  Mead,  "executing  the  powers  and  per- 
form the  duties  of  governor,"  he  was  absent  some  months  on 
a  visit  to  North  Carolina. 

First  City  Charter  of  Natchez, — Natchez  had  already  be- 
come an  important  commercial  point  for  the  western  people. 
It  was  a  large  village,  consisting  chiefly  of  small  wooden  build- 
ings of  one  story*  distributed  over  an  irregular,  undulating  sur-. 
fibce,  with  but  little  regard  to  system  or  cleanliness.  Impressed 
with  ita  growing  importance  as  a  great  conunercial  point,  the 
Legislature,  as  early  as  the  lOth  of  March,  1808,  had  incorpo-' 
rated  it  with  ample  municipal  ])ower,  under  the  style  of  "The 
Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Assistants  of  the  City  of  Natchez."  The 
city  authorities  consisted  chiefly  of  a  mayor,  a  recorder,  three 
aldermen,  six  assistants,  a  clerk,  and  a  marshal ;  nil  exrppt  the 
marshal  and  six  assistants  exercising  the  authority  gf  justices 

•  St:e  Toulmin's  Digeit,  p.  19-27. 

t  The  Jirst  delegate,  elected  iu  May,  IB05,  wa*  I>r.  William  Lattimore,  of  Wilkin*  ' 
■oo  county ;  he  was  stuxeeded  by  Gcoi^e  Poiodezter,  9t  JtHStfWcmt  elocted  in  Vehmuy, 
ISOf?.— 8m  WnlMippi  M«Meiig«r,  F«lwMiy  ^  1B07.  « 

Tb0  tUsd  delegate  was  Tbomaa  M.  Green,  of  <|Menfitt«»  w1m»  a«rr«d  natil  1811,  wlm 
lie  was  5uo<"pede(i  by  Dr.  WiUimu  Ixfittimorc. 

t  At  this  public  dinner  by  the  citizeua  of  Washinglo^  th«  Hon.  Thumaa  Eodnev 
acted  as  president,  and  Tbomu  H.  WiUnnn  h vipe^prMidant^-See  Mlsfittrippi  Hem 
•ad  Nntelws  0«setta»  inam  Jlh,  1805. 

^  Tbe  fioUowiiie:  persong  constitiitrtl  the  fovf^nior'^  inilittXJT  iltfl(  vis. t 

Willinm  Scott,  aid  <lc-camp,  witli  tlio  raiik  oi  coload. 

\V  liii&m  B.  Shields,  William  Wooldridge,  and  Johnf.  Cannichael,  aid»d«-wqp|» 

C0v1m  If  Md»  Uwj  taps. 
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of  the  peace.   In  the  selection  of  the  city  authorities  popular 

suffrage  was  not  entirely  excluded  by  the  charter.  '  "Citizens 
and  freeholders"  mi  III  It  elect  ihe  six  assistants,  tlie  city  ueasur- 
er,  and  the  assessor  and  collector ;  but  the  Federal  govern- 
ment reserved  to  itself  the  appointment  of  the  remainder.  The 
governor  appointed  the  mayor,  the  recorder,  the  three  alder- 
men, and  the  marshal,  ail  of  whom  word  subject  to  his  remov- 
al. The  powers  of  the  "  Mayor's  Court"  were  extensive  and 
summary.  The  mayor  might  hold  his  court  for  the  hearing  of 
civil  cases  three  days  in  every  month»  with  a  jury  eropanneled, 
if  desired  by  either  party.  Cases  were  to  be  adjudicated  and 
judgment  enforced  in  a  summary  manner.  The  jurisdictioii 
extended  to  all  civil  cases  in  the  city  wherein  the  subject  of 
controversy  did  not  exceed  one  hundred  dollars  in  value,  and 
to  all  criminal  cases  m  which  the  penalty  did  not  exceed  one 
month  of  imprisonment,  iiity  dollars'  fine,  or  thirty-nme  lashes 
on  the  bare  back. 

'  Such  were  some  of  the  powers  and  provisions  of  tiiis  char- 
ter, which  went  into  operation  early  in  the  summer  of  1803. 
If  it  leaned  to  the  despotism  of  monarchy,  it  resulted  from  the 
nature  of  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  enacted.  Such 
was  the  number  of  lawless  adventurers  and  boatmen  from  the 
Ohio  region  which  annually  infested  the  city  and  habitually  de-' 
fied  the  municipal  authorities,  that  no  man  was  safe  from  their 
depi  otiations  and  assaults  until  the  city  authonUe:^  were  ciuthed 
with  ample  powers  for  their  puiushment. 

Yet  each  session  of  the  Legislature  conferred  additional  pow- 
ers upon  the  municipal  authorities,  until  the  year  1805,  when 
tlie  mayor  and  aldermen,  with  the  common  council,  were  au* 
thorized  to  appoint  the  times  for  holding  the  Mayor's  Court,  the 
jurisdiction  of  which  was  also  enlarged  to  the  adjudication  of 
all  civil  cases  within  the  city,  where  the  amount  in  controver- 
sy did  not  exceed  five  hundred  dollars.''  The  arbitrary  pro- 
ceedings of  this  court  at  length  became  so  oppressive  that  pub- 
lic opinion  was  roused  against  it,  until  it  was  denounced  in  a 
public  nicciiiig,  and  linallymade  the  object  of  a  presentment  by 
the  grand  jury,  "  as  a  public  grievance.** 

Spanish  Difficulties. — In  tlie  mean  time.  Congress  had  erect- 
ed the  District  of  Washington  into  a  revenue  precinct,  known 
as  the  District  of  Mobile  j"  and  Fort  Stoddart  was  declared 
a  port  of  entryt  for  the  commerce  of  the  Mobile  and  Tombigby 
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settlements.  Hence  began  a  series  of  vexatious  exactions, 
searches,  and  delays  to  all  American  trade  or  produce  passing 
up  or  down  the  river.  The  Spnninrfis  at  Mobile,  twenty  miles 
below  the  line,  claimed  the  riglit  to  control  the  entire  naviga- 
tion of  the  bay  and  river  within  their  limits.  They  therefore 
imposed  a  heavy  duty  upon  all  American  produce  exported,  as 
well  as  upon  ail  other  commodities  of  trade  passing  to  and  from 
the  settlements*  as  well  as  the  military  posts  on  the  riyer*  above 
the  line.  Even  the  military  supplies  and  the  Indian  annuities 
from  the  Federal  government  were  not  exempt  Hence  the 
national  government,  no  less  than  the  citizens  individually, 
was  c^mpelit'd  lu  pay  tubule  to  a  foreign  power  for  the  priv- 
ilege of  entering  its  owii  ports,  and  navigating  its  own  waters. 

This  transit  duty  was  levied  and  collected  in  the  port  of  Mo- 
bile, at  the  rate  of  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent,  ad  valorem^  by 
Spanish  estimate,  upon  all  articles  without  exception.  Thus 
the  crops  seeking  the  market  of  New  Orleans,  and  the  proceeds 
invested  in  the  necessary  articles  of  domestic  use,  paid  an  ag- 
gregate duty  of  iwwty'five  per  cent*  for  the  privilege  of  passing 
through  the  Spanish  waters.*  Nor  was  this  duty  an  idle  cer- 
emony. Every  boat  and  vessel  was  compelled  to  pass  under 
the  guns  of  Fort  Charlotte,  and  was  required,  on  penalty  of 
instant  destruction,  to  make  land  and  submit  to  a  vexatious 
search,  often  by  overhauling  the  whole  cargo,  in  order  that  an 
estimate,  arbitrary  in  the  extreme,  might  be  affixed  to  each  ar- 
ticle, for  the  collection  of  the  imposed  reveiiuo.  Vessels  were 
often  required  to  unload,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  a  full  inven- 
tory of  the  cargo,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  requisite  duties. 
Such  had  been  the  arbitrary  course  of  the  S})anish  officers,  un- 
der  this  oppressive  system,  that  Governor  Claiborne,  of  New 
Orleans*  in  his  dispatches  of  August,  1805,  declared  ^that  the 
settlements  will  be  abandoned  unless  this  •exaction  termi- 
nates.'* 

The  same  year  gave  rise  to  the  first  public  charitable  insti- 
tution m  the  city  of  Natchez.  The  increasiiig  numbers  of  in- 
digent boatmen  who  were  annually  thrown  helpless  upon  the 
city  prompted  tiie  humane  members  of  tiie  medical  profession 
to  set  on  foot  the  plan  of  erecting  a  charity  hospital  for  their 
relief,  by  means  of  private  donations  and  contributions  through- 
out all  the  organized  counties  near  the  Mississippi.   The  plan 
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was  so  far  matured  in  1804,  that  a  bill  of  inoorporation  wai 
obtained  io  JaDoary  following  for  the   Natchez  Hospital.'' 

The  preamble  to  the  bill  proceeds :  Whmos  groat  numben 
of  sick  aod  distressed  boatmen,  employed  in  the  narigatiofli  of 
the  Mississippi  River,  and  other  indigent  persons  destitute  of 
the  means  of  procuring  medical  assistance,  are  found  in  tfao 
city  of  Natchez  and  other  parts  of  the  territory,  for  the  relief 
of  whose  wants  private  charity  and  the  present  legal  regula- 
tions are  inadequate,  and  -^uhscriptions  to  a  considerable  amount 
having  been  raised,  and  the  snm  of  one  thousand  doUars  he- 
qiicathed  by  the  Inte  (M^orrre  Cochr;me.  l\s(|..  for  the  purp">e 
of  establishing  a  iiospital  in  said  city  ;  and  whereas  David  Lat» 
timore,  Garrett  E.  Pendergrast,  William  Lyon,  Joseph  Macrea* 
ry,  James  Speed,  Andrew  Macreary,  and  Frederic  Seip,  phy- 
sicians of  that  place,  have  humanely  profiled  their  professional 
services  ^rolts  for  the  benefit  of  such  institution,"  dtc.  Such 
is  the  origin  of  the  present- "  Natchez  Hospital,^  which  yet 
stands  an  honorable  memorial  of  the  early  bmvolence  of  Ad- 
ams county.* 

'  Before  the  dose  of  ^  summer,  the  border  amniosities  bo> 

tween  tlie  American  and  Spanish  p^*pulation  had  broken  out 
into  acts  of  open  violence  and  iriiit  i  il  asrirression. 

The  first  violation  of  Atncncan  soil  hy  tliese  Inwless  persons 
was  on  the  I  Jt)!  ni  August,  when  Lieutenant  John  Glasscock, 
with  twelve  ►Spanish  light-horse,  crossed  the  line  two  miles  into 
the  territor}%  where  he  captured  Wiiltam  Flannagan  and  wife, 
who  were  forcibly  abducted,  together  with  his  horse,  saddle, 
and  bridle,  fifteen  miles  into  the  Spanish  dominion;  but  sub- 
sequently finding  he  had  seised  the  wrong  man«  he  permitted 
them  to  return ;  the  horse,  however,  was  retained,f 

On  the  8d  of  September  one  of  these  border  feuds  terminated 
in  an  open  violation  of  the  .American  territory  by  an  armed 
detachment  from  the  Spanish  border.  Samuel,  Reuben,  and 
Nathan  Kemper,  brothers,  residing  within  the  limits  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Territory,  near  Finckneyvilie,  having  become  highly 

*  Bc'c  Tuulmin's  Digest,  p.  428-436. 

t  Liaaiananfc  Glaiioodi  aad  hia  party  were  Aagk^Amarieana,  tad  n^&ctM  dt  Iha 

8p«oiiih  crown,  who  had  been  Enqlisli  Bubjccts  of  Wert  Florida,  and  still  retniunl  all 
tbeir  hcwtiUty  tn  the  nutliority  of  the  United  States,  and  some  of  them  had  retired  with 
the  Spaiiiah  aotlionties  from  tha  Misaiaaippi  Tenritoiy.  Amou^  them  were  Betyatnia 
Laaaar*  Abmm  Jooaa,— -  KaaDe^T'^^i  OVutl  Brewer, CoDiiar,  and  ottwia<  flaa 
A^aiioaa  Stale  Papain  vd.    p.  111.  119,  BaUM  adite. 
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obnoxious  to  the  Spanish  authorities,  were  unlawfully  seized 
at  night  in  their  own  houses  by  a  party  oi  twelve  white  men  in 
disguise  and  seven  negroes.  After  great  j)ersonfil  violence 
and  abusive  laiiirnage,  they  were  forrihiy  nbducted  beyond  the 
line,  and  ]»lace(i  m  the  custocly  of  a  party  of  twelve  Spanish 
light-horse,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Alston,  who  had 
been  waiting  to  receive  them.  They  were  hurried  off  to  the 
river,  near  Tunica  Bayou,  and,  in  charge  of  Captain  William 
Barker  and  five  men,  were  embarked  on  board  a  boat  as  pris* 
oners,  to  be  delivered  into  the  custody  of  Governor  Grandpre 
at  Baton  Rouge. 

Bnt  their  captivity  was  of  short  duration.  In  the  morning, 
soon  after  daylight,  as  the  boat  passed  the  American  post  at 
Point  Couple,  the  prisoners  gave  the  alarm  to  a  person  on 
shore,  run!  Itefore  tfie  boat  had  traversed  the  bend,  Lieuten- 
ant Wilsoii,  with  a  file  of  soldiers,  having  crossed  the  i-th- 
mus  and  taken  liis  station  below,  succeeded  in  captunrig  the 
boat,  with  the  prisoners  and  their  alxhictors.*  The  whole  party 
was  sent  under  guard  to  the  civil  authorities  at  Washington. 
After  a  hearing  before  Judge  Rodney,  they  were  finally  sent 
to  the  Spanish  line,  and  their  ofiense  was  formally  represented 
to  the  Spanish  govemor.f 

To  secure  quiet  on  the  border,  and  to  prevent  future  viola* 
tionsL  of  the  American  territory.  Governor  Williams,  soon  after 
this  outrage,  directed  two  fiill  companies'  of  militia  to  be  sta- 
tioned near  the  line,  with  orders  to  patrol  the  country  and  ar- 
rest ail  trespassers  from  the  Spanish  settlements,  preserve  the 
peace,  and  prevent  any  violation  of  territory.J 

*  TUs  chcnuhmee  hf  Ifvtin  ii  wwiDoouilyglvwt  u  tnasplriBf  on  Ae  S3dof  8«|^ 

tcniK'r.  The  whole  cirouuiatancL'S  are  fuDy  <li-tuiU'(l  in  Uio  several  nffitJnvits  taken  on 
the  trial  nt  Washington. — Set;  Anicrii  nn  Plato  Pujiors,  vol.  v.,  ji,  10  Rostou  edition. 

The  disgvited  white  men,  wiio,  in  company  witli  the  nei^ca,  abducted  the  Kempen 
far  0i«  Spcniah  oOcer,  wen  MbMqneotijr  aMertaiiMMl  (»  have  been  Lewii  Bitehie, 
MlDor  Butler,  Abraham  Horton,  James  Horton.  Doctor  BacuUt  Henry  Flowers,  Jan.,  and 

 M  Dormot,  citizens  of  the  Mississippi  Territory,  hnt  nrrewsaries  and  accomplices  in 

the  oatra^.  The  gaard  under  Captain  Barker,  in  charge  of  the  prisonen,  was  coiii< 
poMd  of  Chailet  Bcnait,  Joliii  Honrii.  Ai»m  Biagtmu,  John  lUtdiff,  ind  Ckotg* 
Sowe,  m  poirtioo  of  them  htilaag  dtiseiui  of  lIuuiMippl  Ttnturfi—Btm  AoiorfMa 
State  Papcm,  vol.  v..  p.  103. 

t  American  State  Papers,  vol.  v.,  p.  98-104.  Also,  Martin's  Louiniaua,  vol.  ii.,  p.  943. 
For  a  full  ai^  detailed  account  of  those  nunsactions,  and  .the  entire  correspondence  be- 
tween  Governor  WUKanw  and  GoveiMr  Gv»ii^p«tt,«ee  lliniMippi  lleeeenger,  Ibtenij 

4th,  1306. 

\  n-.o  iiovomnr'n  f>ril«T  wns*  <lirt><-tc<l  tn  rolnnol  .Tf>hn  KUis,  of  W^ilkinRon  'x>n?ity,  com- 
roawiiPij  him  to  dotail  two  oompowos  ul  ci^jhty  men  oach,  with  officers  and  musicians 
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Indhn  Tfeatus  in  1605.— The  eastern  half  of  the  territory 

was  still  an  unbroken  savage  wilderness  in  the  possession  of 
the  Creek  nation,  except  the  district  on  Tombigby  and  Mobile 
Kivers.  The  routes  from  this  disincL  to  Georgia  and  East 
Tennessee  were  only  Indian  trails,  traversed  and  occupied  by 
the  Creeks  and  Cherokees.  The  principal  intercourse  between 
these  settlements  and  those  on  the  Mississippi  was  by  way  of 
the  road  leading  from  New  Orleans  to  Fort  Stoddari.  To 
open  a  direct  communication  between  these  settlements  and  the 
populous  portions  of  Tennessee  and  Georgia,  and  to  afford  mail 
facilities  to  the  remote  portions  of  the  Union,  the  Federal  gov* 
emment  entered  into  treaties  with  the  Indian  nations. 

The  first  treaty  of  this  year  was  with  the  Chickasfis,  whet^ 
they  ceded  the  extreme  eastern  portion  of  their  country  lying 
north  of  the  ^'Great  Bend*^  of  Tennessee  River,  and  comprising 
about  three  hundred  and  forty-five  thousand  acres  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  lluntsville,  and  which  was  subsequently  orga-uized  into 
the  "  couuiy  of  Madison." 

The  next  was  with  the  Cherokees  at  Tellico,  on  the  7th  of 
October,  1805.  By  this  treaty  the  Cherokees  ceded  to  the 
United  States  a  mail-route  through  their  country,  from  Knox- 
ville,  in  East  Tennessee,  to  New  Orleans,  by  way  of  the  Tellico 
and  tlie  Tombigby  Rivers.  They  also  conceded  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States  tlie  free  and  unmolested  use  of  this  road 
in  traveling  from  one  extreme  to  the  other.  This  was  the 
first  public  road  from  East  Tennessee  to  the  Tombigby^  and  it 
opened  the  way  for  emigration  to  the  settlements  on  the  banks 
of  that  river  below  the  Indian  boundary.* 

By  a  convention  concluded  at  Washington  city  on  the  14th 
of  November,  1805,  certain  Creek  chiefs,  about  thirty  in  num- 
ber, in  behalf  of  the  Creek  iiation,  guarantied  to  the  United 
States  forever  the  right  of  a  horse-path  through  the  Creek  coun- 
.  try,  from  the  Ocmulgee  to  the  Mobile  River,  n])on  which  the 
people  of  the  United  States  shall  have  a  nght  at  all  times 
peaceably  to  travel.  They  stipulated,  also,  that  the  Indians 
would  keep  up  suitable  ferries  and  ferry-boats  upon  the  difier* 
ent  rivers,  for  the  convenience  of  travelers,  and  maintain  houses 
of  public  entertainment  at  suitable  distances  on  the  road.t 

oanplete,  wWi  tw«1ftt  imndt  off  Cntridgc,  ud  UHtractitmi  that,  "  if  any  hoatilo  iuten- 
tioii  were  evinced  by  my  party,  to  repel  fbcee  by  face."— 6ee  Miwlaeipiii  Meneoger. 
September  13th,  1805.  •  Marlin'a  Loaisiana,  vol.  ii.,  p.  238. 

t  Martia'a  Loniuaoa,  voL  ix.,  p.        AImi,  Land  Law*  of  the  United  States,  Indiu' 
Teeatiee. 
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About  the  same  time,  a  treaty  was  concluded  by  General 
James  Robertson  and  Silas  Dinsmoor  with  the  Chocta  nation, 
at  "  Mount  Dexter/^  for  the  sale  of  a  large  extent  of  country, 
comprising  about  five  millions  of  acres,  contiguous  to  the  line 
of  demarkaUoQ.  This  cession  was  bounded  oa  the  north  by  a 
line  running  nearly  east  by  north  from  the  intersection  of  the 
old  Chocta  boundary  near  the  sources  of  the  Homochitto  Riv 
er,  along  M'Lear^s  Path"  to  the  Pearl  River»  and  thence 
east  by  north  to  the  Chickas&hay  River,  near  the  Htyoowanee 
towns,  and  thence  northeast  by  east  across  the  Tombigby  Riv* 
er  to 'the  eastern  limit  of  the  Chocta  nation. 

By  tills  trcLit  x ,  ill  consideration  of  the  sum  of  filiy  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars  in  hand  paid,  besides  a  perpetual  annuity 
of  three  thousand  dollars,  and  other  sums  foniieriy  paid,  the 
Indians  conveyed  their  title  to  the  whole  territory  lying  west 
of  Washington  county,  on  the  Tombigby,  and  east  of  the  old 
Chocta  boundary.  Thus  the  whole  southern  portion  of  the 
present  State  of  Mississippi,  near  the  line  of  demarkation,  was 
thrown  open  to  the  white  population,  and  the  Choeta  nation 
was  Yurtnally  removed  from  the  Spanish  border  by  an  inter 
▼ening  strip  of  more  than  My  miles  in  width.*  This  porchasc 
was  soon  afterward  erected  into  three  large  counties,  named 
Marion,  Wayne,  and  Greene,  when  the  territorial  jurisdiction 
was  formally  extended  over  all  that  portion  of  country  now 
cojiiprised  in  the  couuiies  of  Lawrence,  Covington,  Jones, 
Wayne,  Pike,  Marion,  Perry,  and  Greene,  at  a  pei  n»d  when 
the  entire  white  population  of  the  whole  territory  scarcely  ex- 
ceeded twenty  thousand  souls. 

[A.D.  1806.]  The  Mississippi  Territory,  for  several  years 
afiterward,  with  its  wide  extent  of  Indian  country,  was  traversed 
by  only  three  principal  roads,  or  horse-paths.  These  were, 
first,  tbe  road  firom  the  Cumberland  settlements  through  the 
Chickasa  and  Chocti  nations  to  the  Natchez 'District;  second, 
from  Knoxville  through  the  Cherokee  and  Creek  nations,  by 
way  of  the  Tombigby,  to  Natchez  ;  third,  that  from  the  Oconee 
settleiTients  of  Georgia,  by  way  of  Fort  Studclari,  to  Natchez 
and  New  Orleans.  The  Chi*  kasa,  or  Nashville  Trace,  was 
frequented  more  than  any  <  ilu  r,  it  being  the  tra%'^eled  route 
for  the  return  journeys  of  all  the  Ohio  boatmen  and  traders 
from  New  Orleans  and  Natchez.t 

*  See  MiMiuippi  Meuenger,  December  94&,  180S. 

t  Tbe  dd  Kuhvilto  T^mo  extaaded  fton  fhe  Mttlenwati  «a  Dock  Bhw.  in  Wait 
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The  country  recently  purchaaed  from  the  Choctfis  com- 
prised a  large  extent  of  sterile  pine  lands,  of  which  the  uplands 

'Were  unprofitable  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  the  greater 

portion  of  the  low  grounds  were  subject  to  frequent  inunda- 
tions from  heavy  rains  and  spring  Hoods.  Such  w  as  the  con- 
dition of  the  Mobile,  Tonnli:L'l\v,  and  Pascac^oula  bottoms  ;  and 
many  years  did  not  elapse  befure  tlie  piujiL-ers  heo^an  to  covet 
the  fine  lands  beyond  the  Indian  boundary,  and  upon  the  Upper 
Tombigby. 

This  subject  was  brought  before  the  Superior  Court  by  the 
grand  jury  as  early  as  May,  1806.  The  grand  jury  representi 
•  **  that  nearly  four  fifUis  of  the  lands  in  Washington  county  are 
unfit  for  cultivation ;  that  the  Tombigby  is  navigable  within 
sixty  miles  of  the  Tennessee  River ;  that  the  Choct&s  are  will- 
ing  to  sell  lands  high  up  the  Tombigby,*'  and  they  deaiie  to 
<  have  permission  to  settle  them.* 

Spaniards  on  the  Sabine. — ^MeaiUiiiic,the  Spanish  commander. 
General  Herrera,  having  advanced  from  Texas  with  a  force 
of  twelve  hundred  men,  had. taken  his  position  on  the  Bayou 
Pierre,  in  the  vicinity  of  Natchitoches,  claiming  the  Arroyo 
Hondo  as  the  eastern  boundary  of  Texas.  Having  occupied 
this  position  during  the  summer,  notwithstanding  the  remon- 
strances of  Governor  Claiborne  against  the  intrusion,  Gen  oral 
Wilkinson  had  been  ordered  to  take  his  position  at  Matchi- 
loches  with  the  troops  of  the  United  States.! 

Preparatory  to  the  advance  of  the  regular  army,  the  general 
had  made  a  requisition  upon  the  governors  of  the  territories  of 
Orleans  and  IMQssissippi  for  detachments  of  militia,  to  be  held 
in  readiness  to  co-operate  with  the  regular  army  on  the  Span- 
ish frontier. 

On  tlie  6th  uf  September,  while  General  Wilkinson  was  m 
county  of  Adams  conferrinii;  with  the  governor  relative  to 
liie  requisiuon,  he  issued  orders  to  the  commandant  at  Fort 
Stoddart,  requiring  him  to  hold  himself  in  readiness  to  invest 
Mobile  with  his  command,  supported  by  two  hundred  militia 

TwttMMflb  to  liM  Qiindclooe  Ford  of  Bayoa  Piam.  Tlie  diitance.  u  Ihta  timM, 

wa<i  as  follows:  From  Dock  Iliv,«r  tn  Tf-nnosneo  River,  at  Colbcrt'«  Fcrr\-  one  hiltt> 
dred  milas }  theoce  to  the  Cbicka«4  luwns,  nmety  miles ;  thence  to  GriudsUMie  Foi^ 
'  one  hundred  and  eighty  nades.  a«)rg«Cblliertwu  thalf-braadChiQkMSvMkdiinM 
nearly  thirty  milaafaotow  the  Masde  Shoals ;  he  had  fuur  or  fiv«  brattm.  The  |Kia> 

cipal  rhirkasil  town  contained  two  handvedcabinilrOrhoases. — See  Bowman's  Descrip* 
tioQ  ol°  Cuaatzy  sooth  of  Tennessee.  *  McRsenger,  Jane  17tfa»  19Q6> 

t  Se«  book     chap,  xr^  of  this  work,  "  Ten:itoi7  of  Orleans,"  Ac 
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from  Washington  county,  under  Colonel  James  Caller,  who  wa« 
then  actively  engaged  in  preparutions  lor  the  capture  of  Mobile. 

About  the  last  of  September,  the  militia  and  volunteers  from 
Mississippi  advanced  toward  Natchitoches.  «Two  fine  cavalry 
troops,  under  Captains  Farrar  and  Hinds,  proceeded  from 
Natchez  to  Natchitoches.  Soon  afterward.  Major  F.  L.  Clai- 
borne, at  the  head  of  a  battalion  of  militia  from  Adams  county, 
consisting  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  meu**  besides  the  Missis- 
sippi Blues,**  an  independent  compa[hy,  commanded  by  Captain 
Poindexter,t  advanced  to  Alexandria,  Here  they  were  inet, 
late  lii  October,  by  an  order  from  the  coniiitaader-in-chief,  di- 
recting them  to  return  to  Natchez,  the  Spaniards  on  the  Sa- 
bine having  agreed  peaceably  to  retire  to  Nacogdoches.  The 
volunteer  cavalry,  commanded  by  Captains  Farrar  and  Hinds* 
were  ordered  to  joia  the  troops  on  the  Sabine^  where  ^y  |a* 
mained  until  the  American  army  retired  in  November. 

Aaron  Bun's  MovemenU* — ^It  was  in  November,  1606^  thai 
Kentucky  was  thrown  into  great  excitement  «nd  apprebeosion 
relative  to  the  designs  of  Aaron  Burr.}  Joseph  H.  Daviess, 

Jili^  OlaiboTDe  waa  a  broUicr  of  Qoveruor  Claiborne,  formerly  of  the  Missiisippi 
TMiitPiy.  He-luul  been  w  officer  in  the  regular  army  under  General  Wayou  in  1794, 
•—ddwcanJedtlit tfaer  irfth  QmvnH  "VTiBdMCtt  fai  1708:  fa«Ttng pb tired ftwnriie  away 

In  1803.  he  entered  the  militia  aerrice. 

t  The  "  Mississippi  Blues"  were  oi^;aniz<>d  into  ft  company  in  tho  town  tif  Wwhinf 
too  early  iu  March,  1806,  iu  anticipation  of  hostilities  with  the  l^paniards. 

%  Bern  MiMiMippi  Meneogmr,  Deeeniber  9tli,  1816. 
*  Mtiion  tn  the  Federal  Court  of  the  Kentucky  District  a^n*t  Aaron  Bmt,  Jffsjmr^ 
iatr.  ViiY-pmult'nf  <^f  (h>-  United  State*,  fnr  Crimes  of  high  MuuL'mmnnn. 

*"  Ob  Wednesday,  about  ivtan,  on  the  fifth  instant,  J.  H.  Daviess,  Eii>|uire,  attorney 
of  liw  tfailed  QMm  he  tbe  Bbops  iMiat,  kw«,  tnd  addressing  the  court,  said  that  he 
bad  CmotiaB  lo  make  of  the  utnxMt  magBitnde  aoad  atnoiditiupy  mtare,  nd  wUeh 
regarded  the  wolfiire  of  tin;  Union  at  Inrtrp.  Thnt  the  nnliappy  .state  of  his  health  alone 
had  prcventod  him  fmin  maktnir  it  on  thu  first  diiy  of  tlir-  t<!rni.  Tlint  hv  shonld  trrmind 
his  utottoii  on  an  aiBdaTit  which  he  would  present  to  the  court,    lie  then  made  oath 

"U.fiTiD  States  or  A.mkkica,  Kentucrt  Dutuct*  Mf.— J.  H.  Daviess,  attoniey 
for  th«  T^Qitofl  Slate.i  in  rui<l  for  said  (district,  npon  his  corporeal  orttli,  doth  depose  and 
njt  that  the  deponent  is  informed,  and  doth  verily  believe,  that  a  certain  Aaroa  Burr, 
£«qaira^  Itlv  Viee>in«tid«ttt  of  lh«  Untied  Statet.  fer  Mvenl  noadM  fut  h«lli  bean, 
and  ia  now;  engaged  m  preparing  and  aetting  on  foot,  and  in  providing  and  praparins 
the  rapnii^  a  military'  oxpfdition  and  enterprise  within  this  difltrirt,  for  the  purpose 
of  deseeudiiig  the  Ohio  uid  Mutsissippi  therewith,  and  making  war  upon  the  subjects 
of  the  King  of  Spain,  who  ore  in  a  state  of  peace  with  the  people  of  these  United 
8talaa~-*to  wit»  an  Mm  pMivincas  of  MazicOf  on  tlia  waitwanily  alda  of  IioniaiaDap  ^Udi 
appertain  and  belong  to  llhaKing  of  9p»m,  a  Boiopaail  priaoa  wltb  whom  Aeaa  Uai^ 
ad  States  are  at  peace. 

"  And  said  deponent  fiirtfaer  saith,  that  he  is  informed*  and  fully  believes,  that  the 
ahtwe  ohafsa  ea&  ba,  and  wfll  ba,  ftd^  aalmaDtinlad  awidanca,  pnividad  ibit  bsnar* 
tfite  oont  win  grant  compolmy  pioaaai  to  b>b|f  ia  witnaoa  to 
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District  Attorney  of  the  United  States,  having  failed  in  his  It^ud- 
able  attempts  to  bring  Burr  to  trial  upon  a  treasonable  indict- 
ment, against  the  tact  of  his  couuseU,  Uenry  Clay  and  John 
Allen,  Esquires,  abandoned  the  prosecutioD*  and  Burr  was  dis- 
charged. 

This  premature  attempt  to  bring  Burr  to  justice,  without 
sufficient  evidence  for  his  conTiction,  had  produced  a  popular 

And  the  deponent  farther  •■itb.  that  he  »  infimned.  and  bettevM,  (hat  the 
agents  and  einiaaatiea  of  Uio  said  Borr  have  porcfaaaed  up,  and  are  coBitiBPrag  to  p«r- 

ofaaai^  large  stores  of  provisions,  nn  if  for  an  nrmy  :  whif-h  tlic  snid  Burr  seem«!  to  ron- 
ceal  fai  great  mystery  from  the  people  at  large,  hia  pur^ioses  and  fn^oc^ ;  while  the 
mindi  of  the  good  people  of  this  di^iict  seem  agitated  with  tiie  enrait  mmor  thai  ft 
aafiitaiy  expedition  agaiaat  aotne  neighhoriBg  power  ia  prepazing  hy  aaid  Bair. 

"  Wlicri'fnre  snid  nttomoy,  on  behalf  of  said  Uuited  States,  prays,  thnt  «lnc  pnxess 
isme  to  compel  the  personal  appearance  of  the  8ni<l  AnTX)ti  Burr  in  this  court,  aii<l  jdw 
ot  such  wiUicsses  as  may  be  necessary  on  buholi  oi  iho  said  United  States,  and  tbsi 
dda  honorahle  ooort  wQl  duly  reoogatse  ^  aaid  Aaran  Banv  to  aaawer  audi  diargaa 
as  may  be  preferred  againat  hhli  is  die  premiaea ;  and,  m  the  mean  tame,  that  be  desist 
and  refrain  fmm  all  farther  prepanih'oii  and  proceeding  in  the  said  anaaaaent  willdn 
the  said  United  States,  or  tko  territories  or  dependences  thereolL 

■'J.  H.  DAVim  A.  U.  & 

" HaTiBg lead  ttiis  affidavit,  the  attorney  proccoJod  in  the  fbUowins  woids : 

"The  prt'Ront  fitihjcct  has  much  cnijti^ed  my  mind.  The  case  made  oat  is  only  M 
to  the  expeditioD  against  Mexico;  bat  I  have  information  on  which  I  can  rely,  that  all 
the  weatem  temtofiaa  are  the  next  object  of  the  scheme ;  and,  finally,  aU  the  region  ct 
lihe  Ohb  la  cetenlated  aa  fidlinfr  Into,  die  vortex  of  Ae  new  propoaed  rewteiion. 
What  the  practicability  of  this  scheme  is  I  will  not  say  -,  but,  certainly,  any  procress  ia 
it  niiciht  cofit  onr  country  much  blood  and  treasmre  to  ondo;  and*  at  the  leaat;  peat  pah' 
Uc  agxtaiiun  mast  be  expected. 

**!  am  datenidaed  to  tiae  eveiy  eflbrt  in  my  po««r,  ea  an  eOeer  end  ea  a bbi^  to 
prevent  and  delbat  it. 

"  Having  made  the  affidavit  myseli^  I  shall  make  no  comments  on  its  Btiffirlcncy. 

"In  cases  of  felony,  the  affidavit  must  ho  positive  as  to  a  felony  actually  committod> 
hot  in  a  niademeanot  of  Ihia  natar«,  where  the  iole  object  of  tlie  law  ia  prereBtSc^ 
anch  aa  oath  can  not  he  raqnind;  the  thmg  mnit  laafe  on  helief  aa  to  die  poim 
of  guilt. 

"1  could  easily  provo  positively  the  purchase  of  supplies  of  various  kinds,  but  thid  ii 
no  offense.  Mr.  Burr  may  purchase  supplies;  ho  may  import  arms;  he  may  engage 
BUiv  wUdi  I  am  told  ia  actually  begvn  I  yet  all  theae  diinga  beiag  proved  make  aa 
fense ;  neither  can  proof  of  the  declarationa  of  his  known  confidants,  of  which  abundsnce 
miii^it  be  had,  nf'.nrh  L'tiilr  to  him  :  it  is  the  design,  the  vttetU  with  which  he  maket 
these  preparations  tiiat  coasiUute  his  misdemeanor. 

"Tliere  mnat  be  a  great  exertion  of  suppoaitioa  to  imagine  a  oaae  ia  wfaidi  penliffe 
pmof  of  the  iOegnl  J<\<ri>^/<  can  be  had ;  it  mnat  rest  in  information  and  beUcf. 

"The  court  ought,  therefore,  to  isstie  a  Warrant  or  capias  forth  nr-rnsed,  and  exam- 
ino  witnesses,  when  the  court  wiU  bo  able  to  decide  whether  Mr.  Burr  should  be  bound 
to  good  behavior  on  the  premiaea,  or  reoogaixed  to  appear  here  and  aaawer  ait  indict- 
meat."— Weetotn  Worid,  Nov.  8th,  1806. 

On  the  second  day  of  court,  Colnnul  Daviess,  well  aware  of  the  popular  feeling  and 
the  strong  efforts  contemplate d,  and  already  in  operation,  to  defeat  his  attempt  to  pro- 
cure a  trtte  bill  from  the  grand  jury,  made  a  funnal  inoliua  ibr  tlio  dtscharire  of  the 
grand  Jury,  atatiag  diet  tiie  ahaenoe  of  a  material  writaesa  wooid  prevent  him  fi«n  pie> 
ceeding  to  estaldiah  Ae  facto  intended  by  blm.  Upon  this  motion,  the  gratificatk ti  oi 
the  crowd  was  evinced  in  snecrt  and  laughter  at  the  abortive  attempt  to  arraign  Cel^ 
ael  Burr.— 8ee  MissiMippi  Meaieager,  Doc.  6th.  1606. 
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impression  in  his  favor,  and  a  general  disbelief  of  his  guilt. 
This  irave  him  an  opportunity  of  hasteoing  his  equipments  for 
descending'  the  Mississippi  River. 

Alter  his  discharge  at  Lexington,  Burr  proceeded  to  Nash- 
ville»  in  Tennessee^  where  his  late  honorable  acquittal  secured 
hitn  a  hearty  welcome  and  numerous  firiends.  Encouraged  by 
his  good  fortune,  he  lost  no  time  in  expediting  the  preparationB 
for  his  coAtemplated  enterprise.  Friends  and  money  were  at 
command,  and  active  preparations  were  prosecuted  with  vigor. 
Boats  adapted  to  the  low  stage  of  the  river  were  erecting  at 
various  points  on  the  Cumberland;*  provisions,  arms,  and 
ammunition  were  provided  for  descending  the  Mississippi  to 
Natchez  before  the  20th  of  December.  General  John  Adair, 
from  Kentuck)!^  was  a  warm  and  active  adherent  in  the  enter- 
prise.f 

He,  with  other  agents  and  emissaries,  advanced,  by  different 
routes,  to  Natchez  and  New  Orleans,  to  prepare  matters  for 
the  arrival  of  their  leader  and  his  van-guard  of  three  hundred 
men.  In  arranging  theur  plans,  and  in  gaining  the  influence 
of  prominent  men,  they  did  not  ML  to  court  the  favor  and  ad- 
herence of  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  then  on  the 
Sabine.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  rumored  mysteriously  that 
Burr,  with  three  hundred  men,  would  arrive  at  Natchez  about 
the  20th  of  December,  in  the  prosecution  of  his  enterprise, 
which  was  represented  as  laudable  and  advantacreous  to  the 
American  people, And  pre-eminently  so  to  those  engaged  in  the 
enterprise*! 

*  "  At  Miiietta,  Ohio,  also,  Colonel  Barr  had  in  a  forward  state  no  leas  tliaa  tenfi)r> 

ty  foit  batteaax,  which  were  to  be  finished  in  a  f«»w  wocks,  besides  etpres  provig. 
iODs,"  &c  These  were  all  captured  and  ooofiscated  by  order  uf  the  Governor  ot'  Ohio. 
—See  bUer  from  Mtrietta,  Oct  SOlb,  1806,  in  ICflnsaipiAi  MtiMeuger,  Dm^  ISOt. 
t  See  chap,  zv^  '*Tnritoi7  of  Oriauw,"  &c,  Dr.  Caiiiiioli«ere  afldttrit 
X  The  Dfponlion  of  William  Eaton,  Esquire,  January  2mh,  1807.  — "Early  last 
winter,  Colonel  Aaron  Burr,  late  Vicii  iirf-iiideut  of  the  Unitpd  States,  signified  to  me, 
at  this  place,  that,  uuder  the  authofity  ul  liiO  general  govcrumcut,  he  was  urgauisin^ 
t  ieont  ei^editioii  ■gainit  tlie  Spanirii  pcovinoea  on  our  nmdnrettoro  borilank 
Wbich  espcditon  he  was  to  lead,  and  in  which  he  was  aathcrind  ft>  iBfite  me  to  take 
flie  OOmnnand  of  a  division.  I  had  r.cvc>r  hrfnn"  hiH-n  made  pcnonaUy  acqaaintf'd  with 
Colonel  Burr,  and  having  Ibr  many  years  been  employed  in  fiirei^  aerviceflknew  but 
Vsti»  aboat  tha  estimation  this  gentleman  vtm  held  in  tlia  opinia*  of  Ua  country mea 
lad  Ua  govavanaat  i  Ilia  nak  and  eonfldaaea  bjr  wUob  Iw  h^d  ao  lal^  baan  diati^ 
gruifchcd  left  me  no  right  to  suspect  his  patriotism.  I  knew  him  a  soldier.  In  case 
of  a  war  with  the  Spanish  nation,  which,  from  tht»  (rnnr  of  the  president's  ruessaij'e  to 
botli  Houses  of  Congress,  seemed  probable,  1  siiouid  iiave  thought  it  my  duty  to  obey 
aaboaoffabla  a  eall  of  aqr  aanntiy,  and  andar  ttat  invfaanoB  I  did  aagagaJo  aaibaA 
b  tfaa  azpadilion.  I  had  fiwqoont  intarviewa  with  Gobnel  Boar  in  thia  d^,  and,  Ibr  • 
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AmoiK^  the  confidents  it        asserted  that  four  tbofnand 

men  were  in  readiness  tu  follow  as  soon  as  their  leader  should 

oon«iderab!e  time,  hia  object  Beemed  to  be  to  instruct  me,  by  mHpa  and  other  infornia- 
tum,  in  the  feasibility  of  peneCraciiig  to  Mexico,  always  cajryiug  forward  the  idea  thtt 
Ibe  BMaran  wm  •nthoviB0d  by  gornnmant  At  Iflngtli,  mnm  tuM  in  T^numy, 
De  began  by  degrees  to  unveil  himself.  He  repnwehed  fte  govcmracnt  with  weal  ef 
chiarartpr,  want  of  gra tit-mi c,  aiid  want  of  jastiee.  He  seemed  dcBirous  of  irritatine  re- 
se  Htm  cut  in  my  breast  by  dilating  on  certain  injuries  be  felt  1  bad  suffered  from  re  flee- 
tious  made  on  the  fl6or  of  the  Houie  oC  SepveMiitativee  onmMirnmg  my  openiiiBi  m 
Btfbeiy,  and  fon  tlie  deb^  of  govenmient  m  a4i"^^ 

on  that  coast  daring  my  consnlar  agency  at  Tunis ;  and  he  said  he  would  point  me 
an  honoraWfr-  mfvi]^  of  inHomnuy.  T  now  began  to  entertain  a  Fnspicion  that  Mr.  Burr 
was  prepantig  an  uuauliiorusud  militaiy  expedition,  wiucii  to  me  was  enveloped  in 
mystery ;  and,  deeiraoe  l»  df»w  an  explanation  from  Un,  I  aalbrad  Urn  to  aopiMia 
aaa  teaignad  to  bis  coonsel.  He  now  laid  open  his  prcidaet  of  revolationixing  Am  wail 
cm  coantry,  separating  it  from  the  Unioti,  establishing  a  monarchy  there,  of  whir>i  Iw? 
was  to  be  the  sovereign.  New  Orleans  to  be  his  capital ;  organizing  a  force  on  the  wa- 
teni  of  die  Misaisaippi,  and  ejttendtng  conqpest  to  Mexico.  I  tng geated  *  ataaobea  of 
Impedimenti  to  bis  sdieiae,  audi  aa  the  Repablican  faaMta  of  tfw  dttxeaa  of  that  ooaa- 
try,  and  their  affection  toward  our  present  a<Iministration  of  government ;  the  want  of 
fundjt ;  the  resistance  ho  would  meet  from  tiu  rognlar  army  of  the  United  ?tnti"s  on 
tbo«ti  Iruutiera ;  and  the  oppoeitiuo  of  Miraiuia  in  case  he  should  saoceed  to  iicpubUcan- 
isa  tiia  Hasieaaa. 

"Mr.  Bofr  imnd  no  difflealty  iu  removing  tfaeae  ofaataclea.  He  said  be  had,  the  pre- 
ceding seaRon,  made  r  tour  tfaroagh  that  country,  nnd  had  sernred  the  nttarhnient  of 
the  principal  citiaeus  of  Kentucky,  Teuuessee,  and  Looisiana  to  his  person  and  bis 
measures ;  declared  he  had  inexhatistible  resoorcea  aa  to  fiinds ;  assured  me  die  regalsr 
maf  WMid  aat  widi  blai,  and  woald  ba  re«eidbaoed  bj  ton  or  torahte  Ihanaani  mm 
from  the  abova^maataoned  sUtes  and  territofy^  andfivNB  otiiar  paito  «f  tfto  Uaiai;  aitf 
he  had  powerful  ai^entf  in  the  Spanish  territr>ry 

"  Mr.  Burr  talked  of  die  cstabliahment  ol  an  uidependent  govermnent  west  of  tha 
Alleghajiy  as  anatter  of  lakaraat  oonatitolional  rigbt  of  dia  people;  admga  wlaA 
would  eventually  take  plaea*  and  for  the  oparalloD  of  which  Iha  ptaaant  eriaia  wu  pe- 
rn linriy  favorable.  T^'Tf-  wn^,  said  he,  no  energy  in  the  cnvrminrrtt  to  be  dre«de«J, 
and  the  divisious  of  political  opiuiona  throughout  the  Union  was  a  circu:n^t  iirrr  nf  which 
we  should  profit.  There  were  very  many  enterprising  men  among  us  vho  aspired  to 
aoBMttuag  beyond  the  ddlpnxainto  of  eiraiife.  and  who  wonld  yrianteer  in  tfaia  eirter- 
priaai  and  the  vast  territory  baha^g  to  the  Unitod  States  which  offered  to  advea* 
turers,  and  the  mines  of  Mexico,  would  bring  strength  to  his  standard  from  all  quarters. 
IlisteAed  to  the  exposition  of  Colonel  Uurr'a  views  with  aeeming  actjniesconce. 
aiy  toterviaw  eenvlnead  na  aaoaa  and  aaora  Aat  he  had  otnadaad  a  deep-laid  pht  flf 
treason  iu  the  West,  in  the  accompHahaMnt  of  wbidi  be  felt  Iblly  ooafideiit:  tiH  at 
leni,'tli  I  di«covered  that  hi^  ambitiuu  was  imt  homided  by  the  waters  of  the  Mis«i.<isip 
pi  and  Mexitt>,  but  that  he  meditated  overthrowing  the  present  irovcmment  of  ^yr 
country.  Ue  said  if  he  could  gain  over  the  marine  corps,  and  secure  the  naval  cominana 
anrTiwttan, PnUe^  Decatar,  and  othavai ke  matM  tmm  Congrm  meekamdkmb  mi 
of  door$ ;  {utcusimd^  the  prtridtui  t  9tks€  an  ihe  treatury  and  the  navy,  and  drcltrt 
himself  the  prol/rtnr  n  f  an  t^cr^dir.  t^orrmmmt.  The  honorable  trtiiit  of  corrupting  the 
marine  corps,  and  of  sounding  Commodore  Preble  and  Captain  Decatur,  Colonel  Bair 
pmpoaad  oeniMiny  to  aaa.  flboakad  at  lUs  propositicm,  I  dropped  the  mask,  and  as> 
cMaMd  agafaiat  hie  Tie«ra;  He  talked  of  lha  dagndad  attaatlon  of  ovor  aoaatty.sad 
the  necessity  of  a  hlotc  by  which  its  energy  and  its  dignity  slxmld  be  restored  ;  said  if 
that  blow  could  be  struck  hero  nt  tbi"  time,  ho  was  coofiileut  of  the  support  of  the  best 
blood  of  America.  I  told  Colonel  Burr  be  deceived  Irtmaeif  in  presuming  that  he,  or 
any  oAar  nam  ancila  a  party  in  tfaia  aooafty  who  woald  cavniananea  U« 
anch  a  ptot  of  daapawthn,  Mwder,  and  traaaan.  Ba  lapM  tfial  he,  pafhapi^  kaaw 
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give  the  order,  and  that  Burr  was  compeHed  to  reject  tbe  ser- 
yiees  of  mort  than  half  the  applicants,  and  that  twelve  thuu- 
sand,  were  it  desirable,  could  be  obtained  as  easily  as  four 
thousand  ;  those  who  were  accepted  would  appear  suddenly  in 
arms,  at  a  moment's  notice.  Such  was  the  tenor  of  the  rumors 
which  reached  the  executive  of  the  Mississippi  Territory  about 
the  last  of  November.  Nor  were  these  idle  rumors,  for  there 
were  portents  and  visible  indications  of  some  unusual  move- 
ment from  the  regions  upon  the  Ohio.  About  this  time,  it  ap> 
peered  that  the  thousands  of  adherents  of  which  Burr  boasted, 
instead  of  imbodying  on  the  Ohio,  in  readiness  to  foUow  their 
chief  at  the  word  of  command,  had  been  sent  before  him  sin- 
gly,  as  emigrants,  traders,  and  private  adventurers,  and  they 
were  dispersed  into  every  town  and  settlement,  unobservetl  aud 
unsuspected,  patiently  awaiting  the  arrival  of  their  leader  and 
his  chosen  band  of  three  hundred  men. 

Yet,  from  some  cause.  Burr  did  not  leave  the  Cumberland 
Aiver  until  the  2dd  of  December,  at  which  time  the  president's 
proclamation,  bearing  date  of  November  27th,  had  preceded 
him  to  the  Lower  Mississippi.  In  this  proclamation  the  pres- 
ident warned  all  good  citisens  against  the  unlawful  enterprise 
which  was  contemplated  by  certain  citizena  of  the  United 
States  against  the  dominions  of  the  King  of  Spain,  and  *'com- 

InSler  ttM  <Etfpomtioiu  of  the  influential  citizens  of  this  coontiy  than  I  did.  I  told  him 
one  soHtRn,'  word  wonld  destroy  him.  He  aakcti,  wbat  word  ?  T  aiigwered,  Vintrptrt 
He  emilcd  at  my  besitatioa,  euid  quoted  some  great  exampIcA  in  his  favor. 

"  Satisfied  tiiat  Mr.  Boir  was  resolnte  in  pushing  his  project  of  rebellion  in  the  west  ,  ^ 

aftlie  ABeglkaagri  •ad  iipfetenilvB  tfiftt  it  was  too  wed  tad  too  oMltmAvtSjorguaimod 
to  be  easily  soppressed.  though  I  dreaded  the  weight  of  his  character  when  laid  in  the 
balaxtcc  A^nst  my  aolitary  assertion,  I  broaght  nayielf  to  the  resolution  ^»  endeavor  to 
defeat  it  hy  getting  him  removed  from  among  us,  or  to  oxpos^  myself  to  ail  coiuequen- 
eM  by  •  dUdmim  oP  Ida  inteBtioiii.  Aoeordingly,  I  waited  en  fiie  Firerident  of 
UnMad  Stafeaa ;  aad  after  some  desultory  ooavaraation»  hi  which  I  aimed  to  draw  lag 
yicw  to  the  wostWRrd,  T  n^nd  thr  fm  xlom  tr>  say  to  the  president  T  thought  Mr  Burr 
aboald  b«  sent  out  of  ibis  coontr^',  and  gavu  fur  reason  that  I  believed  him  dangerous 
In  it.  The  president  asked  where  he  dwuld  he  sent.  I  mentioned  London  and  Ca- 
41b.  Tiie  pveaideiit  Aoiq^t  die  traat  too  importaiitf  and  aeemed  to  entertain  a  dovltl 
of  If  r.  Barr's  integrity.  I  intimated  liiat  no  one,  perhaps,  had  stronger  groonds  to  mia> 
trust  Mr.  Burr's  moral  integrity  than  myself,  yet  I  belicvod  ambition  so  much  predom- 
inated over  him,  that,  when  placed  on  an  enuoence  and  put  on  his  honor,  respect  to 
limaelf  wodd  Ineore  bia  fidelity.  Bta  talenti  were  unqucsiioiialile.  I  peraerred  the 
atf^feet  was  diaagreedde  to  the  president,  and*  to  give  it  the  aiufteat  ooone  to  the 
point,  declared  my  concern  that  if  Afr.  If);  rr  irf^e  not  in  some  way  disposed  of,  we  should, 
reilhin  eight  months,  have  an  iiiturrecUoti,  if  not  a  revolution,  on  the  tnatert  of  the  Mi*- 
eistippL    The  president  answered,  thai  he  had  too  mvdi  coitfidence  in  the  infomuUiom, 
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manded  all  civil  and  military  officers  of  every  grade  and  de- 
partment to  be  active  and  vigilant  in  searching  out  and  Imnp"- 
ing  to  condign  pumshment  all  persons  engaged  or  concerned 
in  such  enterprise,  by  ail  the  lawful  means  within  their  power.*** 
The  whole  military  force  of  the  United  States  on  the  Low- 
er Mississippi  had  dready  been  distributed  for  the  protection 
of  New  Orleans.  General  Wilkinson,  havuig  received  eariy 
intimations,  while  at  Natchitoches,  of  the  designs  and  plans 
of  Burr,  through  the  confidential  emissaries  sent  to  solicit  his 
co-operation,  at  once  determined  to  take  measures  to  defeat  the 
wliule  enterprise.  Hence,  intimating  to  the  Spanish  general 
the  contemplated  enterprise  against  Mexico,  lie  was  readily  in- 
duced to  enter  into  an  armistice  and  agreement  to  withdraw  his 
troops  to  Nacogdoches,  upuii  <  nndition  that  General  Wilkinson 
should  exert  his  whole  official  mllueuce  and  authority,  as  coin- 

*  The  followmg  is  a  coiiy  uf  the  president'!  proclamatioa,  viz. : 

Wkereeu  information  has  beco  received  that  suodry  persotis,  citizens  of  the  United 

tmi  set  on  foot,  pnmde  and  prepare  the  means  for  a  military  espediliim  or  enterpiiM 
agnin<if  fhc  dominions  of  Spain ;  that  fur  this  parposo  they  arc  fitting  out  and  armiaf 
vessels  ux  the  western  waters  of  the  United  States,  collecting  provisions,  anus,  mil- 
itary itorea,  and  other  meaiM;  we  deceiving  and  —dwebag  hooaet  and       »eanmg  iit- 
Isens,  under  various  pretenses,  to  engage  in  their  criminal  enterpriMtg  nn  «t)ganizin^ 
oBcerine,  and  arminr-  rhrm«!rlvc5  rxintrary  to  the  laws  in  snch  case  made  and  pm. '  ? 
ed :  I  have  thoreluru  tUout^ht  tit  to  issne  this  mj  prodamatUm,  warning  and  enjoining 
all  faithful  dtisens  tiho  Ime  beea      widicnt  taoptods»  or  ooamdeiilion,  to  partaca- 
pate  in  tfie  eud  nnlawfnl  enterpniea,  to  witiidrmw  fimu  Che  nine  witbont  ddnys  «id 
commaiidintr  all  persons  wbatsoevor,  cncftgcd  or  concerned  In  the  same,  to  cease  all 
farther  proceetliiti^s  tliereiu,  as  tliey  will  answer  the  coutraiy  at  their  peril  and  incor 
prosecution  ^'ith  all  the  rigors  of  the  law.    And  I  hereby  ct^join  and  retjuiru  all  udicen, 
dva  Kid  mitittfy,  of  llie  tTnited  StaCec,  or  of  any  ofllie  itatM  or  tovritORe*,  and  eqw 
daUy  all  governors  and  other  executive  aathoriliM,  AH  jvdges,  justices,  and  cdlier  offi- 
cers of  the  peace,  all  militar}-  officers  of  the  army  or  navy  of  the  United  States,  and  of- 
ficers of  tho  militia,  to  be  vigilant,  each  within  his  respective  department,  and  accord- 
ing to  hia  fonctkna,  in  aoiichinf  out  ond  bringing  to  condign  poniahmoat  nil  ponnn 
engaged  or  concerned  in  tocb  OBtanyiiietin  Misiag  and  detainiog;  subject  to  the  dispo- 
sitions of  the  law,  all  vessels,  anns.  militnrj-  stores  or  other  means  provided  or  proviiling 
tor  the  same,  and  in  general  in  preventing  tho  carrying  on  such  expedition  or  enter- 
prise by  all  lawful  meant  within  their  power;  and  I  require  all  good  and  faithful  dti 
■ena,  and  others  within  tho  United  States,  to  bo  aidiag  and  auiatiiv  heroia,  oad  oipo> 
cially  in  the  discovery,  apprehen=;i  i?.,  rind  bringing  to  justice  of  all  such  o£reildtta,n 
prcventioLc  the  exemtion  of  their  unlawful  design*,  and  in  giving  infimnatiflii  ^piMK 
them  to  the  proper  authorities.  * 
In  teatimony  whereof,  I  have  eaiiaed  Uie  aool  of  Iho  United  Stales  to  be  aflixed  to 
these  presents,  and  linve  signed  the  same  with  my  hand.   Qjven  at  Ao  ciQf 
fL.  8.]   of  Washington,  on  the  -'Tth  <]ny  of  November,  ISOG,  and  in  the  yearof  tfaetov- 
erciguty  and  independence  of  the  United  titates  the  tluity  firat. 

(Signed)  Thomao  JmmUM. 

By  the  proiidea^ 
(Sigaod)  Jamu  lUamw,  Becggtaty  of  fltot» 
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mander-in-chief,  to  suppress  and  defeat  the  operations  of  Burr 
and  his  adherents. 

On  the  2.3d  of  December,  Cowles  Mead,  acting  governor  of 
the  Mississippi  Territory,  issued  his  proclamation  against  the 
contemplated  unlawful  enterprise,  and  requiring  all  officers, 
civil  and  military,  in  the  territory  to  be  vigilant  and  active  in 
their  efibrts  to  suppress  the  treasonable  movements,  and  to 
bring  all  offenders  to  jostioe.  The  Governor  of  Louisiana  had 
issued  his  proclamation  to  the  same  eflfect  on  the  16th  of  De- 
cember. 

On  the  25th  Governor  Mead  issued  his  orders  as  command- 
er-in-chief of  the  militia,  ordering  the  four  regiments  of  the 
western  rounties  to  assemble  for  parade  and  or£ranizRtion  in 
their  resj»ective  counties  between  the  10th  and  20tli  of  January. 

[A.D.  1807.]  In  the  mean  time,  the  whole  country  was  in  • 
a  state  of  great  excitement  and  apprehension  on  account  of  the 
danger  which  seemed  to  threaten  the  settlements  with  the  hor- 
rors of  anarchy  and  civil  war.  This  apprehension  was  further 
increased  by  the  continual  arrival  of  strangers  and  emigrants 
at  this  unusual  period,  and  who,  apparently,  were  unconcerned 
at  the  dangers  which  threatened. 

At  the  same  time,  there  were  some  who  affected  to  deride 
and  pity  the  timidity  of  those  who  magnified  trivial  incidents 
into  portents  of  treason  and  civil  war.  Sucli  persons  seemed 
anxious  to  quiet  public  apprehension  by  denouncing  the  unnec- 
essary steps  ot  precaution  taken  by  the  commaiider-in-cliief.  and 
by  the  executive  departments  of  the  two  territories.  Bolhnan 
and  Swartwout  iiad  already  been  arrested  in  New  Orleans  by 
General  Wilkinson,  and  were  in  the  custody  of  the  law,  the 
general  having  sent  them  under  a  military  guard  to  the  proper 
authorities  of  the  United  States  near  the  Federal  government. 

On  the  10th  of  January  an  express  from  Washington  city 
arrived  at  Natchez  with  dispatches  for  the  executive  of  the 
territory ;  after  a  short  delay,  he  proceeded  by  way  of  Port 
Adams  to  New  Orleans,  With  dispatches  for  Governor  Clai- 
borne. 

These  dispatches  contained  important  information  relative  ^ 
to  the  designs  of  Colonel  Burr  and  his  contemplated  movements 
on  tlie  Mississippi  River.    Accordingly,  on  the  12th,  the  j^ov- 
emor  ordered  a  guard  of  sixty  men  to  be  stationed  on  the  bank 
of  the  river,  with  instructions  to  board  and  examine  every  boat  ^ 
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deseeudiog.  The  same  day,  Govenior  Mead,  in  view  of  th^ 
impending  danger,  prorogued  the  General  Aasembly  until  the 
19Ui,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  actiTe  meatnrei  for  ayerting 
the  approaching  storm,  *^  which  presaged  an  explosion  danger* 

ous  to  domestic  safety,  and  insulting  to  national  dignity.** 

On  the  14th  of  January,  intelligence  was  received  at  Natch- 
ez that  Cp]ouel  Burr,  with  abuut  sixty  men,  h  ul  aniveJ  ai 
the  mouth  of  the  Bayou  Pierre,  when  the  actlni:  governor  im- 
mediately issued  his  orders  for  inibodvini'  tiie  militia.  In 
twenty-four  hours,  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  men,  under 
Colonel  Ferdinand  L.  Claiborne,  were  ready  for  marching  or- 
ders. The  same  evening,  under  a  most  inclenoent  sky,  they 
embarked  in  boats,  and  commenced  their  voyage  to  the  mondi 
of  Colics  Creek,  twenty-five  miles  above  Natchez.  At  this 
point  they  were  joined  by  a  troop  of  cav^ry  from  ' Jefierson 
county ;  and  the  acting  governor  dispatched  bis  two  aids^  Ma- 
jors Shields  and  Poindexter,  immediately  to  Bon^s  encamp- 
ment, near  the  Bayou  Pierre,  with  a  message,  notifying  him  of 
the  formidable  iiuHlary  movements  against  him,  and  inviting 
him  to  surrender  himself  and  liis  adherents  iiUo  the  hands  of 
the  civil  authorities.  An  armistice  was  arranged  at  Burr's 
camp,  by  which  Colonel  Burr  agreed  to  meet  Governor  Mead 
next  day  at  the  house  of  Thomas  Calvit,  near  Cuionel  Clai- 
borne's encampment,  attended  by  his  friend  Colonel  Fitzpatrick, 
of  Jefferson  county.  Next  day,  Colonel  Burr,  accordingly,  de- 
/K^nded  the  river  to  the  mouth  of  Cole's  Creek,  and  having  spent 
an  hour  in  the  camp  at  that  place,  proceeded,  escorted  by  sev- 
eral officers  of  the  Jefierson  troops  to  the  appointed  interview 
with  the  aothig  governor.  Having  entered  into  a  eapitiiktioii 
for  the  surrender  of  himself,  thirteen  boats,  and  sixty  men,  at 
discretion,  he  proceeded,  a  prisoner,  in  company  with  the  gov- 
ernor, to  Washington. 

A  detachment  of  cavalry  from  the  Jefferson  troop  the  same 
day  proceeded  to  the  mouth  of  the  Bayou  Pierre,  to  receive 
the  prisoners,  and  to  take  charge  of  the  boats  containing  his 
stores  and  military  supplies,  which  w^ere  conducted  to  Natchez.* 
It  was  affirmed  by  some,  that,  previous  to  the  departure  of 
Burr  from  the  Bayou  Pierre,  he  had  given  orders  for  the  con- 
cealment of  a  large  portion  of  military  stores,  and  some  cannon 
which  were  contained  in  boi^ts  near  the  mouth  of  Bruin*B  Bayoo, 
oa  the  west  side  of  the  river. 
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Colonel  Burr  appeared  before  J  udge  Rodney,  of  the  Superior 
Court,  and,  having  entered  into  recognizance  with  his  sure- 
ties, Lyman  Uarding,  Esq.,  and  Colonel  Benaj&h  Osmun,  in  the 
sum  of  ten  thoniaiid  dollars  for  bit  appearance  at  the  called 
aesiiott  of  that  court,  to  be  holden  on  the  ^  of  Febniaryt  was 
discbai^ged  from  custody.*  His  men,  to  the  number  of  sixty, 
were  liberated  upon  parole  in  Natchex. 

About  this  time,  Herman  Blannerhasset  and  Comfort  Tyler, 
two  prominent  adherents  of  Burr,  arrived  at  Natchez,  and  com- 
menced their  residence  in  the  Mississippi  Territory,  some  weeks 
after  the  arri  val  of  Mrs.  Blannerhasset. 

In  the  mean  liinc,  mriny  |)eisuiis  evinced  a  strong:  disappro- 
bation to  the  course  pursued  by  the  executive  authorities  in 
their  efTorts  to  frustrate  the  plans  wliich  Burr  and  his  adherents 
may  have  contemplated.  This  foeling  of  disapprobation,  which 
discoTered  itself  in  .various  ways,  sought  to  shield  itself  under 
the  pntezt  of  patriotic  devotion  to  the  untrammeled  liberties 
•^larantied  by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States. 
Li  New  Orleans^  it  had  mamfosted  itself  throv^  the  grand  jury 
<n  the  34lh  of  January,  in  a  presentment  of  General  Wilkinson 
for  the  arrest  of  certain  emissaries  of  Burr.  The  same  disap- 
probation had  displayed  itself  early  in  January,  through  James 
Workman,  judge  of  the  court  of  the  cuunty  of  Orleans,  in  a 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  for  the  release  of  Peter  V.  Ogden  h  uin 
the  custody  of  the  commander-m-chief ;  and  subsequently,  by 
his  resolution  to  issue  a  writ  of  attachment  from  the  same  court 
against  the  person  of  the  general  for  an  alleged  contempt  of 
eourLf 

About  this  time,  the  patriotic  citizens  of  Wilkinson  county, 
in  an  address,  signed  by  ninety-six  of  the  principal  inhabitants, 
to  the  Acting  governor,  assured  him  of  their  doTotion  to  the 
cause  of  their  country,  and  their  readiness  to  sustain  him  in 
his  efibrts  for  the  prompt  suppression  of  any  treasonable  con- 
spiracy i^ainst  the  goyemment  of  the  United  8ti(tes.  They 
declared  themselves  firmly  resolved ;  "and,  being  zealously  at- 
tached to  the  government  of  the  United  States  of  America,  they 
deemed  it  their  indispensable  ilnty  to  support,  jnotect,  and  de- 
fend the  Constitution  thereol,  at  the  risk  of  their  Uvea  and  prop- 

•  lOtiiMi^  MeMenger,  Jurauy  97th,  1807. 

t  Bm  dMplMr  wf^  "TarriMy  of  OiImim,"  te.  jUM^  Cht  WmMtni  Mwnigaff, 
Jtnui7       1807.  jUii\  Ui^  Janmy  Sli^  1107. 
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erty."  They  declared  that  **  this  government  is  now  our  own ; 
we  may  exchange  it  for  a  worse,  but  a  better,  as  relates  to  tiie 
people  in  general,  we  can  not  expect ;  the  di  sii^^n'me  nnly  wish 
lor  a  change/*  They  expressed  their  warmest  gratitude  to 
Governor  Mead  and  Colonel  Claiborne  for  the  zeal  and  energy 
with  which  they  had  siippfesMd  the  inBidioas  designs  of  am- 
bitious men.* 

In  the  mean  time*  Burr  remained  in  the  settlements*  and  re> 
oeived  every  attention  and  respect  which  is  usually  shown  to 
men  of  talent  and  distinction ;  nor  did  he  fiul  to  exert  hb  in- 
fluence, by  impressing  his  acquaintances  with  his  patriotic  de- 
votion, and  ihe  luLility  of  the  charges  which  bad  been  made 
against  his  fidelity  to  the  Union.f 

On  Monday,  the  3d  of  February,  the  extra  sessioii  of  the  Su- 
perior Court  was  held  ni  liie  town  of  Washington ;  and  Colo^ 
nei  Burr,  attended  by  iiis  counsel,  William  B.  Shields  and 
Lyman  Harding,  Esquires,  appeared  upon  his  recognizance. 
*<The  grand  jury  having  been  duly.impanneled.  Judge  Rod- 
ney delivered  an  impressive  *and  comprehensive  charge,  and 
the  court  adjourned  until  next  day*  when  the  case  was  taken 
up.  The  attorney-general*  George  Poindezter,  moved  the 
court  to  discharge  the  grand  jury4  He  stated  that*  after  ex- 
amining the  depositions  submitted  to  him  by  the  court  he  did 
not  discover  any  testimony  which  brought  the  ofienses  charged 
against  Colonel  Burr  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  the 
Mississippi  Territory ;  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Territory  was  not  a  court  of  original  jurisdiction,  either 
criminal  or  civil,  and  could  take  cognizance  only  of  pLMrit>  re- 
served at  the  trial  in  the  respective  Circuit  Courts,  where  all 
criminal  prosecutions  must  originate,  according  to  the  statutes 
of  the  territory.   He  further  observed,  that*  in  order  t6  secure 

*  MuBuaippi  Meiscoger,  January  27th.  1807. 

I  The  "  NialieB  Hwld"  May  fth.  l  w,  to  <wiimMmtfilg  wpca  B«yg  trial  t  the  Ipiwi 

of  Washington,  ataerta  that  "  Burr  and  bis  men  were  earttted  by  a  namber  of  tb« 
wrnhliy  itu'rrliaiit^  r?i«1  planters  of  Adams  coanty;  several  balls  w«^r.^  civcn  to  tlicm 
as  marks  of  respect  and  confidence ;  none  of  his  men  were  confineil  until  aller  his  trial 
MmheSvptrior  Coartr**  that'*tlMprao«tdi^a8MMttibewoMedw«mMt«]iht 
a  'mock  trial'  tlian  a  criminal  prosecution  ;  that,  during  Uie  trial.  Judge  Bruin  appeared 
moro  Xxkv.  liin  advocatt*  than  In's  iinpartiftl  judLrc.  on  he  fMi">if  tfi  T  fivc  been  "  irij  that 
"both  bcfiirc  and  on  the  day  of  trial  be  advocated  his  cause  as  a  laudable  and  just  ooe." 

X  The  grand  jury  mtieietiwl  of  Philaiider  Smith,  foreman^  Lewie  BTane,  EbeoeMir 
Beea,  Jamee  Spain,  James  Aadiewa,  Jolm  Braoka*  Looa  Baker,  Qaome  Otetaker,  B. 
Turner,  John  Rnbb,  Nathoincl  Hou'^-Htt,  E.  Newaiai^  Jamee  DeBbar,  aad  Jehti  Wbel 
-^MiuUtiff*  Muiengar,  f  ebroary  lOth*  1S07. 
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the  public  safety,  the  territorial  judges  ought  immediateiy  to 
convey  the  accused  to  a  tribunal  competent  to  try  and  punish 
him,  if  guilty  of  the  charges  alleged  against  htm ;  which  they 
might  legally  do^  and  thereby  effectually  prevent  the  contem- 
plated military  eitpedition  against  Mexico,  and  maintain  invio- 
late the  laws  and  Constitution  of  the  Uiuted  States.  He  there- 
fore hoped  that,  inasmuch  as  tlie  attorney  prosecuting  for  the 
United  States  had  no  bills  for  Uie  consideration  of  the  grand 
jury,  it  would  be  discharged.** 

Colonel  Burr  made  several  observations  against  the  motion, 
and  remarked  that  if  the  attorney-general  had  no  business  for 
the  grand  jury,  he  had^  and  that^  therefore,  it  ought  not  to  be 
dismissed.  On  this  motion  the  court  was  divided.  Judge 
Bruin  declared  himself  opposed,  to  discharging  the  grand  jury, 
unless  Colonel  Burr  was  also  instantly  discharged  from  his 
recognizance. 

The  attorney-general  then  withdrew,  and  the  grand  jury 
were  directed  to  retire  to  their  room."  The  next  day  the 
grand  jury  appeared  in  court,  with  several  presentmeiiis  of  a 
negative  character,  which  were  not  founded  on  any  bill  exhib- 
ited to  them.  After  an  appropriate  reproof  from  the  court  for 
the  particularly  improper  interference"  of  the  grand  jury  at 
t  that  time,  it  was  discharged  the  same  evening,  and  no  other 
DOttce  was  taken  of  their  presentments.* 

Colonel  Burr  demanded  a  release  from  his  recognisance, 
which  the  court  promptly  reftised.  On  the  openmg  of  court 
next  morning,  Thursday  the  6th,  Colonel  Burr  did  not  make 
his  appearance,  and  it  was  soon  ascertained  that  he  had  made 
bis  escape. 

The  same  evening,  (rovemor  Williams,  who  had  returned 
from  iVorth  Carolina,  issued  his  prDclnmation,  oti'ering  a  reward 
of  two  thousand  dollars  for  the  apprehension  and  delivery  of 
Aaron  Burr,  either  to  him  in  Washington,  or  to  the  Federal 
anthoritiep  of  the  United  States.  A  troop  of  cavalry  vna  die* 
patched  to  Glaibome  county  in  search  of  the  fugitive ;  yet  no 
intelligence  from  Burr  was  received  m  Washington  until  near 
the  last  of  February,  when  the  governor  was  informed  by  Cap- 

•  Bee  MinlMippi  MeiMQger.FeteQttylQIli,  1607.  Tbemliitaiioeortiiefe  pNtenl- 
meata  were  eq^valent  to  a  censure  apoo  tlie  action  of  the  governor  and  militU  in  ar- 

resl'iD!^  Btirr;  assertinq  that  it  vrm  "tht^ir  ^iy»iitinri  that  Aiiron  Burr  hax  nnC  been  guUtf 
of  aaj  crime  or  misdemetnor  against  the  laws  ot  tlie  United  l^tatei  or  of  this  temtoiy«^ 
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tain  £.  P.  GaiDoa^  oonunaadiog  at  Fort  Stoddart,  that  Colonel 
Burr  had  been  arrested  near  that  poet,  and  wae  then  a  pnscMier 
in  his  custody.*  He  had  been  making  his  way  down  the  Took* 
bigby,  traveling  by  night,  in  order  to  reach  Pensacola  and  ob- 
tain the  protection  of  a  British  Tossel  in  the  harbor.  Gormot 
Williams  was  strongly  suspected  of  conniving  at  Burr's  escape ; 
and  he  was  not  the  only  one  who  entei  tauied  lor  the  prisooer 
a  sympathy  which  facilitated  his  escape. 

Colonel  Burr  was  sent  under  a  military  guard  by  sea  to 
Charleston,  and  from  thence  to  Richmond  by  land,  m  charge 
of  Major  Perkins,  by  whom  he  had  l  een  nrrested.  He  arrived 
at  Richmond  on  the  30th  of  March,  1607,  and  was  deiivend 
over  to  the  civil  authorities  to  awut  his  triaL 

General  M^kin8oo,haying  succeeded  in  arresting  the  whoie 
plan  of  the  conspiracy,  was  assailed  by  Borr  and  his  satdlilss 
as  implicated  in  the  conspiracy  itself.  Although  Wilkinson 
was  actively  instrumental  in  frustrating  the  wh<^e  cotte|nracy, 
it  is  evident  that  hr  years  before  he  did  entertain  the  .idea  of 
invading  the  Mexican  provinces  with  the  army  of  the  United 
States  ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  design  on  his  part  to 
turn  his  arms  agaiust  his  country,  or  to  invade  Mexico  without 
authoi  ity. 

Meantune,  the  excitement  in  the  West,  connected  with  Burr* s 
movements  on  the  Mississippi,  brought  hundreds,  if  not  thou- 
sands, of  enterprising  emigrants  to  the  Mississippi  Territory, 
greatly  increasing  its  population,  and  augmenting  the  taleat  and 
moral  worth  in  the  country* 

Cottoft  Skgfk^AgnexAtme  within  the  territory  had  jiut 
emerged  from  that  state  of  depression  which  existed  at  the  tune 
when  the  American  jurisdiction  was  established  over  the  coon- 
try.  Indigo  had  been  a  principd  stajde  of  export  up  to  the 
year  1807,  when  the  invention  of  the  saw  cotton-gin,  by  Whit- 
ney,  was  introduced,  and  iniparlcd  mi  impulse  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  cotton  wliich  produced  a  correfpniulmg  declioe  m  the 
indigo  crop.   Cotton  now  became  the  engrossing  staple  ol  tbs 

*  Colonel  Burr  waji  ureated  under  Ibe  following  circumstances,  viz. :  In  compaaj 
widi  Major  Ashley,  a  man  of  bad  character,  he  deiigned  to  reach  the  reaideoce  of  Col* 
out  Caller,  who  ww  known  t«»  b»  Inimical  to  tiio  Bpaaiardfl  of  Tlorida,  and  wbo  M 

been  anxious  fur  th(>ir  expulsion  from  Mobile.   Not  being  able  to  reach  Colonel  Caller'i, 

OD  arrntTnt  nf  hkh  wrttpr«,  he  tmk  tlip  ruftd  down  the  T*>nibitrby,  tOWRtd  Port  HtorWaTt 
It  waa on  bus  way  that  ho  was  met  by  Major  Peikina,  with  a  file  of  men  trom  Wad 

8>wMif^  wfao  had  been  ivptftMd  cf  bia  appwah. 
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fine  agrieultural  settlements ;  and  the  comparatively  easy  and 
.epeedy  mode  of  divestiog  the  lint  from  the  eeed  gave  a  presage 
of  fiiUire  wealth  and  prosperity  to  the  country. 

Yet  ootton-gms  were  few ;  and,  like  milb  in  a  new  eoofttry, 
one  public  cotton-gin  performed  the  work  of  ginning  the  crops 
for  a  whole  neighborhood.  The  large  estates,  which  produced 
from  one  to  two  hundred  bales  of  coiloi],  could  afibrd  to  keep 
a  gin  for  their  own  use ;  bui  the  cotton  crop  of  the  territory 
was  produced  chiefly  by  small  planters,  whose  entire  crops 
seldom  excetnied  iwenty-five  or  thirty  bales.  Such  were  com- 
pelled to  carry  their  crops  to  the  public  gLos  and  wait  their 
turn,  in  the  order  of  their  application,  for  tiieir  gumed  crops. 
The  toll  paid  for  ginning  and  pressing  was  one  tenth  of  the 
nett  cotUm,  besides  an  extra  charge  fi»r  begging  and  rope. 

To  regulate  this  new  species  of  trade,  it  became  necessary  to 
mamct  laws  applicable  to  the  changes  thus  introduced.  Plant- 
ers might  be  seriously  injured  in  the  price  and  sale  of  theur 
crops  by  delays  and  disappointments  at  the  gin,  and  by  post- 
ppuiiig  ilicii  crops  out  of  their  order.  Hence  the  time  for  de- 
Iiverin.tr  a  crop  ready  baled  tu  tlie  owner  was  limited  by  law 
ti>  inur  iiioiitlis  from  the  date  of  the  "cotton  receipt"  for  its  de- 
livery at  the  gin.  A  longer  delay  rendered  the  gin-holder  lia- 
hie  far  any  damage  which  might  accrue  to  the  owner  from  suck 
causes  and  the  owner  might  claim  twenty  per  csst  damage 
ibr  any  delay  after  legal  notice  and  demand  of  his  cotton.  The 
''cotton  receipt,"  as  eariy  as  March*  1806^  was  ''made  nego- 
tiable'' by  law»  and  Tested  in  the  holder  ail  the  rights  and 
privileges  pertaining  to  the. original  owner.  Thus,  "cottim 
receipts**  became  domestic  bills  of  exchange ;  and  the  staple 
of  the  country,  stored  in  the  public  gins,  supplied  a  circulating 
medium  to  tiic  people.  Tlii*  was  the  first  attempt,  and  a  laud- 
able one  it  was,  to  convert  the  staple  of  the  country  into  ex- 
change and  domestic  currency,  untainted  by  the  lust  of  specu- 
lation under  chartered  privileges.* 

As  has  be«i  before  observed,  the  statutes  of  the  territoryt 
revised  and  condensed  by  Judge  Toulmin,  were  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  on  the  lOCh  of  February^  1S07>  when  two  bun- 
dled copies  were  ordered  to  be  published*  The  edition  was 
completed  during  the  summer  by  Timothy  Terrell, "  territorial 
printer,*^  and  was  known  as  "Toulmin's  Digest"  This  code 

•  See  Toaimiu  i  Digcxt,  p.  2ai^335. 
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comprised  not  only  a  digest  of  the  laws  then  in  force,  bat  it 
[presented  them  arranged  and  digested  into  a  regular  system 
of  judicial  proceedingSt"  in  thejSrsI  part  of  which  were  com- 
pri^  the  Jaws  establishing  courts  of  justice,  defining  the  du- 
ties of  their  officers,  and  regulating  judicial  proceedings,  chiefly 
in  civil  cases  ;**  in  the  second  part  were  comprised  laws  re- 
lating  to  crimes,  misdemeanors,  and  the  public  police;"  be- 
sides a  general  "militia  law/'  This  is  the  oldest  dijrest  of 
Mississij)|;i  laws,  and  formed  the  basis  of  the  present  system 
of  jurisprudence  in  the  State  of  Mississippi.* 

TofMgbij  Settlements. — About  the  close  of  the  year  1806,  a 
settlement  had^been  commenced  on  the  north  side  of  the  Ten- 
nessee River,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  present  town  of  Huntsvills. 
About  the  same  time,  another  was  commenced  on  the  Lower 
Tombigby,  near  the  present  site  of  St  Stephen^s,  on  the  route 
leading  from  Georgia,  through  the  Creek  country«  to  New  Ot- 
leans. 

In  the  summer  following,  agreeably  to  an  act  of  the  Legis- 
lature, approved  February  4th,  1807,  Harry  Toulmin,  James 
Caller,  and  Leonard  Henry  had  conipleted  the  duty  assigned 
them  ''commissioners  to  view,  mark,  and  open  a  good  road 
"  on  the  nearest  route  Irom  the  city  of  Matchez  to  Fort  Stoddart, 
so  as  to  intersect  the  new  Creek  road  on  the  line  of  demarka> 
lion  east  of  Pearl  River.^t  This  was  the  first  road  firooi 
Natchez  to  St.  Stephen's. 

At  the  same  session  of  the  Legislaturet  by  ui  act  approved 
January  8th,  John  Baker,  James  Morgan,  and  John  F*  M*6riW, 
as  commissioners,  were  authorized  to  lay  off  a  town  on  the 
lands  of  Bd^n  Lewis,  near  Fort  St  Stephen,  reserving  for 
the  public  use  the  lands  near  the  fort,  where  a  land-office  was 
subsequently  established.  On  the  7th  of  December  follow- 
ing, public  notice  was  given  that  "the  ferry  is  n  )w  coiiijlete 
over  the  Alabama  River,  abo^^e  Little  Uiver.  and  on  the  T*'iii« 
bigby,  just  above  Fort  St.  Stephen.  The  way  is  now  com- 
pletely opened  and  marked  with  causeways  across  all  boggy 
guts  and  branches,  so  that  strangers  can  travel  the  road  with 
safety,  by  observing  the  three  notches,  or  three>chopped  wsy, 
which  cuts  off  a  great  distance  in  traveling  from  Natchez  to 
Georgia.''^  This  was  the  first  road  opened  from  the  westsm 
to  the  eastern  part  of  the  territory. 

•  Pop  To'Tlnihi's  Digest,  edition  of  1807,  printed  by  Samncl  Teircll,  torrit/iriaI  prioter. 
t  ToulnuQ  i  Di^t,  p.  397, 398.      ^  MiMia«ippi  Meuenger,  Jan.  and  Feb^ 
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The  flettlements  on  the  Tombigby  and  Mobile  Riven  labored 
under  many  privations  and  disadvantages.   Tbey  were  an 

advanced  guard  into  the  Indian  Territory,  remote  and  isolated, 
cut  off  from  every  other  American  community,  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  the  most  pr)\vcrliil  tribes  of  Indians  then  existing 
within  the  original  limits  ol  the  United  Stales,  and  occupying 
but  a  limited  district,  which  had  been  relinquished  by  the  native 
tribes.  They  were  not  only  cut  off  from  intercourse  with  their 
fellow-citizens  in  other  parts  of  the  territory  by  an  Indian  wil- 
derness, but  were  subjected  to  heavy  ^factions  in  the  shape  of 
transit  duties  to  a  foreign  government  on  their  commercial  in- 
tercourse with  the  nearest  ports  of  the  United  States.  Yet 
their  patriotism  was  unshaken,  and,  although  chiefly  composed 
of  the  remaining  colonists  of  English  Florida,  who  had  been 
successively  the  subjects  of  the  English  and  Spanish  monar- 
chies, they  were  true  iVmericans  in  principle  and  feeling.  And 
when  the  outrae^e  perpetrated  by  the  British  frigate  **  Leopard" 
upon  the  Ainencnn  ship  Chesape^ike  had  produced  n  L'eneral 
burst  ol  popular  indignation  from  lyiaine  to  Louisiana,  in  no 
portion  of  the  Union  was  the  patriotic  response  more  hearty 
and  indignant  than  from  the  people  of  Wasiungton  county. 
At  a  public  meeting  held  at  Wakefield,  the  county  seat,  on  the 
Sth  day  of  September,  1807,  resolutions  were  unanimously 
adopted  expressive  of  their  indignation  at  the  ^outrage  which 
has  been  committed  on  our  national  rights  by  the  arrogant 
representatives  of  British  despotism.** 

The  preamble  declares,  "  That  if  England  counts  upon  our 
divisions,  she  is  mistaken:  her  violence  has  united  America. 
Our  settlements  ( *i  i^iuaily  consisted,  and  still,  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, consist  of  those  who  adhered  to  England  in  the  life  vol  mi  on- 
ary  war.  They  were  led  by  principle :  the  elders  tauglit  tiiem 
that  resistance  was  sinful ;  and  they  imbibed  from  their  infancy 
a  deep  veneration  for  their  king;  but  the  delusion  lasts  no 
longer.  We  have  since  seen  that  king  engaged  in  almost  in- 
cessant wars  against  the  liberty  and  happiness  of  man ;  while 
the  government  which  has  succeeded  his  in  America  has  pre- 
served us  in  peace  with  all  the  world,  and  has  been  pre-emi- 
nently occupied  in  promoting  our  national  prosperity.  Old 
factions  are  forgotten ;  old  Whigs  and  old  Tories  will  cordially 
unite  in  devoting  their  lives  and  fortunes  to  avenge  the  wound- 
ed dignity  of  America  against  the  insults  and  oppression  of  any 
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govenunent  on  edrth."  Such  was  die  tonor  of  the  sentimenti 
of  Washington  county,  expressed  at  Wakefield,  and  certified 
hy  James  Caller,  chairmen,  and  T.  Malone,  secretary.* 

At  the  same  meeting  they  declared,  *•  We  have  suffered  mul- 
tiplied injuries,  inflicted  upon  us  in  a  regular  system,  by  the 
agents  of  the  Spanish  government.  We  have  been  the  objects 
of  oppression  from  the  officers  of  his  Catholic  majesty  for  a 
series  of  years.  The  produce  of  our  lands,  before  il  could 
reach  a  market  even  in  our  own  territories,  has  been  subjected 
to  a  duty  of  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent  ad  valorem  to  a  Ibreign 
monarch;  we  have  been  constantly  the  sport  of  vexatious 
searches  and  arbitrary  seicnresi  we  have  been  compelled  to 
pay  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent  to  the  King  of  Spain  on  every 
thing  winch  we  have  imported  even  from  the  next  town  within 
the  American  limits.  Through  the  joint  operation  of  the  rev* 
enoe  systems  of  Spain  and  the  United  States,  we  have  fir^ 
quently  been  obliged  to  pay  from  forty-two  to  forty-seven  per 
cent,  ad  valorem,  on  the  price  when  first  imported  into  the 
United  >States,  of  such  ariicies  as  are  most  essential  to  laoiily 
comfort." 

**  But  we  will  discard  all  personal  jealousies  ;  we  shall  cea^ 
to  regard  our  local  grievances,  until  those  of  the  nation  are  re- 
dressed ;  we  will  give  the  Spaniard  his  twelve  and  a  half  per 
cent ;  we  will  conUnue  to  pay  double  price  for  the  commodi- 
ties of  Europe ;  we  will  continue  to  pay,  if  need  be,  sixteen 
(iolhrs  a  barrel  for  Kentucky  flour,  while  our  neighbors  at 
Natchez,  unencumbered  by  Spanish  obstacles,  are  paying  fomr 
dollars  for  the  4sme  articie."t 

The  multiplied  difficulties  operating  against  the  settlements 
of  Washington  were  duly  represented  to  the  American  Coo- 
gress  in  a  memorial  from  the  (Senera]  Awembly  in  December 
following,  in  which  the  interference  of  the  Federal  government 
was  invoked  in  their  behalf 

[A.D.  1H08.]  Wi^Iiiimii;  Administration, — In  the  mean  iiine, 
the  executive  department  of  the  territorial  government  con- 
tinued under  the  administration  of  Governor  Williams,  who 
hnd,  in  a  great  measure,  within  the  last  two  years,  lost  the 
confidence,  if  not  the  respect,  of  a  large  and  influential  party 
in  the  old  and  populous  settlements  of  the  territory.  In  all  the 
coonties  from  the  Yaisoo,  west  of  the  **  old  Choct&  boundafyy" 

*  HMiippi  McMMgor,  nembor      1S0T.  f  Uaaa. 
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he  was  decidedly  unpopular,  and  a  majority  of  the  people  im- 
patiently awaited  the  close  of  his  oilicial  career.* 

The  4th  of  March  was  expected  to  close  the  administration 
as  well  as  the  political  career  of  Kolx-rt  Williams.  Although 
received  with  due  respect  and  cordiality  upon  entering  upon 
the  duties  of  his  office  in  1806,  he  had  soon  rendered  himself 
odious  to  his  political  oppODMitt,  and  scarcely  respected  by 
his  friends.  Destitute  of  refined  sensibility  and  generous  feel- 
mgf  and  goyemed  in  his  official  mtereourse  by  a  narrow  and 
selfish  policy,  he  knew  not  how  to  conciliate  his  enemies,  or  to 
aecore  the  attachment  and  esteem  of  his  iiiends.  With  strong 
prejudices  and  an  uncultivated  mind,  his  disregard  of  the  cour- 
tesy due  from  a  statesman,  and  his  arbitrary  disposition,  created 
difficulties  innumernble  to  his  administration,  while  his  incon- 
sistency raised  up  enemies  among  his  friends. 

[A.D.  1809.]  Meantime,  settlements  had  advanced  from 
Tennessee  into  the  country  nortli  of  the  Great  Bend"  of  Ten- 
nessee River,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  present  town  of  Himts- 
ville,  upon  lands  in  the  CMekasft  cession  by  treaty  of  July 
88d,  1805.  These  settlemeiits,  daring  the  past  year,  had  been 
organized  into  the  Comity  of  Madison**  by  the  territorial 
Legislature.  This  connty  received  its  population  almost  en- 
tirely from  Tennessee,  and  was  sepmted  fitnn  others  of  the 
territory  by  a  wilderness  of  three  hundred  miles  in  extent,  in 
the  entire  occupation  of  the  savages. 

The  first  joint-stuck  hank  in  the  territory  was  chartered  on 
the  23d  of  December,  isuo.  The  capital  stock  was  five  thou- 
sand shares  of  one  hundred  dollars  each,  making  an  aggregate 
of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  when  speculation  was  in  its 
in£uicy  in  MississippL  The  books  were  opened  subsequently 
in  Natchez,  mider  the  superintendence  of  thirteen  commissioa- 
erSy  among  whom  were  the  prominent  men  in  the  territory. 
They  were  Francis  X.  MartiOt  Ferdinand  L.  Claiborne,  John 
Steele,  Abner  Green,  Abijah  Hunt,  Samuel  Postletkwaite,  Ebe- 
nezer  Reese,  Cowles  Mead,  Joseph  Sessions,  William  B. 
Shields,  Winthrop  Sargent,  Alexander  Montgomery,  and  Ly- 
man Harding.  The  style  of  the  company  was,  "  The  Presi- 
dent, Directors,  and  Company  of  the  Bank  oi  Mississippi ;"  and 
its  privileges  were  to  remain  inviolate  twenty-five  years,  or 
until  the  year  1834.   But  this  bank  was  established  upon  cor^ 

*  Mliliidpvi  Utmngtr,  Novwmb«r  mSb,  1807. 
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reot  principles,  making  the  directors  liable  in  their  individuai 
capacity  for  any  emission  of  notes  or  biUs  over  three  times  the 
amount  of  their  capital  stock  daring  their  administration ;  those 
who  might  he  ahsent  during  such  emission,  and  were  free 
from  any  connection  in  the  transaction,  were  entitled  to  ex- 
emption  hy  a  timely  disclosure  of  the  facts.  No'  btfl  or  note 
was  negotiable  at  said  bank  unless  expressly  so  written  on  lU 
face.* 

But  chartered  associations  are  insatiable.  No  soonyr  had 
the  state  Constitution  been  adopted,  and  the  new  state  govern- 
ment formally  organized,  than  the  company,  desirous  of  mo- 
nopolizing the  whole  hanking  privileges  of  the  state,  procured 
from  the  Legislature  an  act,  approved  February  4ih,  1818,  in- 
creasm^the  capital  stock,  makiirig  the  state  a  stockholder,  sod 
extending  the  monopoly  until  the  year  1840,  with  aathority  ts 
establish  branches  in  other  parts  of  the  state.f  The  bank  was 
expressly  prohibited  from  trading  or  dealing,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  in  any  thing  except  bills  of  exchange,  discounted 
notes,  or  "current  money,"  aud  was  subject  tu  a  strict  super- 
vision by  the  Lcunslature.  Such  was  the  first  bank  in  the  State 
of  iVIississi})))i.  The  principles  embraced  iii  this  charter  were 
those  to  which  the  state  was  compelled  to  recur  twenty-iive 
years  afterward,  when  all  confidence  had  been  destroyed,  and 
the  prosperity  of  the  state  had  been  prostrated  by  a  temponuy 
departure  from  them  in  the  years  1880  and  1887. 

[A.D.  1810*]  For  the  last  three  years  the  population  of  the 
territory  had  been  gradually  mcreasmg  m  all  the  older  settle- 
ments, and  new  counties  had  been  organized  in  the  district  par- 
chased  of  the  Choctas,  north  of  the  line  of  demarkation,  witk 
sparse  settlements  extending  from  the  eastern  limits  of  Frank- 
lin  and  Amite  <:ouMties  eastwai  tl  to  the  Tombisrby.  The  en- 
tire pupuUiiiuii  in  tiie  wiule  settlements,  by  tlie  ct  usus  ot  1810, 
was  40,352  souls.J  Of  these,  Washington  county  contained 
about  six  thousand,  of  whom  a  large  portion  were  recent  em- 
igrants from  Tennessee  and  Georgia.   The  Tombigby  settlo- 

*  8ee  Poindexter'f  Codo,  p.  467,  aectioo  7. 

t  Bm  Mndtster't  Code,  p.  46^  469.  The  ImaohM  w«ro  tooii  iflennrJ  cM^ 
lihadt  aum  at  Port  Oibaen^  when  booki  were  opened  hy  Imal  Loriag;  Duiel  Vat- 

ner,  and  Benjamin  Smitlj;  another  at  Woodrllle,  wliorc  lxx>ki  were  opfncNl  by  Rii'hard 
Batlrr.  Kdward  Randolph,  Oiarlos  Stowut,  and  Moaeg  LiddelL  A  bnnch  wu  tlw 
esUbUshcd  at  Pearlington,  on  Peurl  Biver. 
t  Dar^i  LowltiMM,  pw  MS,  tadnoitod  Smm  Cmim. 
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ments  had  extended  on  both  sides  of  the  river  as  fiv  up  aa 
Mount  Sterlingt  more  than  sixty  miles  above  Fort  St.  Stephen. 
Instead  of  the  few  pastoral  Frmch  and  Spaniards  of  former 
years,  an  active  agricultural  population  was  springing  up,  im- 
pressed with  the  enterprise  and  indomitable  perseverance  of 
tile  Anglo-Saxon  race. 

Near  the  close  of  the  year  1810,  the  territory  was  thrown 
into  some  excitement  by  the  revolution  in  the  western  parishes 
of  West  Florid  a,  near  the  Mississippi,  and  within  the  govern* 
ment  of  Baton  Rouge.  The  dissatisfaction  of  the  people  under 
the  Spanish  authority  had  been  gradually  ripening  into  revolt, 
which,  on  the  7th  of  December,  terminated  in  a  formal  re* 
nouncement  of  the  Spanish  authority.  Under  instmetions  from 
.  the  Federal  government,  Governor  Hohnea  ordered  out  a  da* 
tachment  of  militia  from  Adams  and  Wilkinson  counties,  to* 
gether  with  some  volunteer  companies,  which  were  marched 
under  Colonel  Claiborne,  to  take  possession  of  the  country  in 
the  nmne  of  the  United  States.  The  American  flag  was  hoist- 
ed at  St.  Fmncisville  ;  the  Spanish  authorities  retired,  and  the 
district  was  subsequently  annexed  to  the  Territory  of  Or- 
leans.* 

[A.D.  1812.]  Thus  the  Spanish  influence  and  intrigue, 
aided  by  British  agents  and  emissariea  from  Mobile  and  Pen- 
saeoln.  was  restricted  from  active  operation  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Mississippi ;  but  the  Spaniards,  restramed  in  this  quarter, 
hegan  to  operate  more  actively  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
territory,  by  instigating  the  savages  to  commence  hostilities 
against  the  American  settlements.  Thus,  in  the  war  which  had 
commenced  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  the 
Spaniards  oi  Florida  became  the  secret  allies  of  the  former, 
and  promoted  the  views  of  the  English  cabinet  m  arraying  the 
powerful  tribes  of  Florida  against  the  unprotected  inhabitants 
of  the  United  States. 

The  president,  apprehensive  of  a  descent  by  tiie  British  fleet 
on  some  portion  of  the  coast  of  Louisiana  or  of  the  Mississippi 
Territory,  caused  troops  to  be  concentrated  at  suitable  points 
to  repel  such  uivasion.  Besides  the  regular  army  under  his 
immediate  command,  Gmieral  Wilkinson  was  authorized  to  call 
upon  the  governors  of  Louisiana  and  the  Mississippi  Territory 

*  M-irtin>  Louuiaaa,  vol  iL,  p.  i299.  Alw,  chapter  zr.  of  thia  book,  tus^  "  Tenitoiy 

of  Urlcaiia,' '  Aic. 
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for  quotas  of  militia  and  Tolimteers  in  any  caao  of  emergencyt 
to  xS'^iilbrce  his  command. 

On  the  lOth  of  July^Goyemor  Holmes*  in  coneeqaence  of  a 
requisition  from  Geiiml  WilkinsciD,  issiied  his  general  oidsn 
hr  a  draft  of  the  militia,  requiring  the  quotas  from  each  regj* 
ment  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  reodeavoos  nnder  thsir 
respective  officers  at  Baton  Rouge  on  or  before  ^km  Ist  of  Oo» 
tober,  to  be  organized  into  a  brigade  under  the  command  of 
Brigadier-general  Claiborne,  heretofore  colonel  of  the  hrsi 
regiment. 

The  patriotism  of  the  Mississippi  Ten  itory  has  always  been 
exalted  and  pure ;  they  have  ever  been  ready  and  willing  to 
isoe  danger  and  encounter  privations  in  defense  of  their  oo» 
mon  ooimtry,  whether  against  British  aggression  or  thm  mnr* 
derous  warfare  of  the  savages.  The  call  of  the  governor  was 
cheerfiilly  obeyed;  the  complement  reqvired  was  supplied  chief 
ly  by  voluntary  earolmeut,  without  leoourse  to  a  draft  Oa 
the  18th  of  August*  ISldt  General  Clatbome  reports  to  the  go?- 
•mor  the  alacrity  with  which  the  eitiseas  enrolled  theo^ves 
for  service.  "  With  infinite  satisfaction,"  he  writes,  **  I  have 
the  honor  to  report  to  you  llidl  the  lieutenant-colonels  com- 
rn:ui(iaoL  of  the  first,  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  tenth,  eleventh, 
and  thirteenth  re^iinentb  have  in  readiness,  to  march  at  Uie 
shortest  notice,  the  nuinber  required  from  then*  respective  reeri- 
ments,  under  your  order  of  the  16th  ultimo;  and  X em  persuade 
ed  it  will  be  partioularly  gratifying  to  your  excellency  to  be 
informed  that  the  requisition  has  been  filled  principally  by  vol- 
untary enrolment  The  counties  of  Wilkinsoo»  Je&reon*  dai* 
bome»  Warrant  ^od  Marion  had  no  oecsMi  to  resort  la  a 
draft.  Amittf  and  Franklin  drafted  but  a  fow  privates.  Aduas 
was  completed  by  a  draft  principally*  All  await  your  ordsM 
with  solicitude ;  and  from  the  thorough  knowledge  of  the  pat- 
riotism of  the  brigade,  I  am  confident  that  they  \vill  march, 
when  ordered,  with  great  promptitude,  and  in  ail  situations 
will  discharge  their  duty  with  jidelity  and  zeal.'** 

Such  was  the  spirit  and  patriotism  which  animated  the  first 
brigade  of  Mississippi  militia  called  into  the  service  of  tbe^ 
United  States  during  the  last  war  with  Ghrest  Britain. 

[A.D.  1813.]  Tennessee  Vakmteers, — To  aid  in  the  defense  of 
the  southern  fr<mtier  against  apprehended  invasioDt  Mf^or^pon- 

*  Ctadlionis  MS.  Pipan. 
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ml  Jaekm,  of  Tombmrn,  had  inbodied  a  finrca  of  two  thoo- 
sand  and  floventy  volimteers  at  Nashvilloy  oonsiatiiig  of  fomrtecni  ' 
hundred  Infiuatiy  and  rijBaoien»  and  six  hundrad  antt  wevmtj 
mounted  riflenen.*  On  tha  7th  of  January,  1813,  he  broke  up 
his  camp  at  Nashville ;  the  mounted  infantry  took  up  the  line 
ol  march  through  the  Indian  country  to  Natchez,  during  in- 
clement weather,  and  over  roads  almost  impassable.  The  in- 
fantry embarked  in  thirteen  boats,  and  set  oil' in  the  midst  of  a 
severe  wmter  on  their  perilous  voyage  down  the  Cumberlandf 
Ohio»  and  Missiesippi  Rivera^  mora  than  fiilaaa  hundred  milaa. 
AAer  a  tedious  and  hazardous  voyage  of  fiva  weeka,  they  ar- 
liTod  at  Natohea  on  the  18th  of  FefanHUT*  and  encamped  on 
tliA  aide  of  Waabiogton^t  Hare  they  were  joined  hy  the 
Bountad  troo|Wy  which  had  arriTod  a  km  daya  befora. 

But,  mstead  of  encountering  tha  enamiea  of  their  country, 
they  were  destined  to  great  disappointment  and  embarrass- 
ment, through  the  imbeciUty  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  tha 
indecision  of  President  Madison.  Shortly  after  the  arrival  of 
this  patriotic  army  under  their  chivalrous  commander,  an  or- 
der was  received  from  John  Armstrong,  Secretary  of  War,  re- 
quiring General  Jackson  to  discharge  his  men  firom  8ervice» 
under  the  alleged  pretext  that  the  imminent  danger  of  inva* 
aion  had  vaniahed  from  Louiaiana*  This  order  of  the  imbe- 
ctln^  if  not  traitorooa,  iecratary»  issued  before  General  Jack- 
aoo's  dapartura  from  Naahvillai  required  him  **to  deliver  all 
the  public  stores  and  property  in  his  possession  into  the  bands 
of  General  WUkinson*  commander  of  the  seventh  district."^ 

To  obey  the  order  under  present  circumstances  would  in- 
flict great  injustice  upon  the  brave  men  who  had  placed  them- 
selves under  his  command,  and  were  now  more  than  five  hun- 
dred miles  from  their  abodes,  wholly  dependent  upon  the  i^ov- 
ammentibr  sustenance  and  means  of  returning  through  a  savage 
wilderness.  Many  of  them  were  sickf  and  about  two  hundred 
wm  upon  tha  invalid  rolL  Few  or  none  of  them  were  able, 
from  tbehr  own  mouroas^  to  reaoh  their  hemea ;  and  ti  have 
diachargad  them  haiet  remote  from  their  friendst  and  destitute^ 

*  Tha  ffOMnl  itaff  wu  oomposed  ot^adnw  Jacluoti,  ma^or-genrndt  WiDiam  B. 
Lewis,  astiManf  dep^itfj  quarUrmatter  i  William  Carroll,  brigade  inspector Janset 
Hendenoa,  brigade  ^uartemuuitr ;  Colonel  Tbomu  U.  Benton, aid ;  John  Heid, 
momd  aU.  A  ngiawnl  of  wnhf  wii  ooaanaded  by  CoIobbI  Jobn  OoffM.  Bee 
KendaU'i  Life  of  Jackson,  p.  t  Kendaffs  Life  «r  JaakMq,  p.  M  23t. 
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would  have  been  to  reward  their  patriotic  devotion  with  the 
grossest  injustice. 

Under  'these  eircumstanoes*  General  Jackson  assumed  the 
lesponsibility  of  disobeying  the  unreasonable  order ;  he  deter- 
mined to  retain  his  men  in  the  service  until  they  reached  their 
huines  in  Temiet^see.* 

General  VV'ilkiiisim,  of  the  regular  army,  conceiving  it  a  fine 
opportunity  of  recruiting  liis  command  by  the  eiilis>lineiit  of  the 
discharged  volunteers,  endeavored  to  dissuade  General  Jacit- 
son  from  his  purpose,  and  reminded  him  of  the  great  responsi- 
bility which  would  rest  upon  him  in  carrying  out  his  determi- 
nation;  bnt  the  '^conunander  of  the  Tennessee  volunteers/* 
notMng  dauntedt  persisted  in  his  determination  to  do  justice  to 
his  troops,  relying  upon  the  purity  of  his  motives  as  his  justift> 
cation  with  the  Federal  government 

At  length,  having  been  greatly  harassed  by  the  interference 
and  machinations  of  General  Wilkinson  and  his  recruuiug  of- 
ficers. General  Jackson  issued  his  orders  to  the  quartermaster 
and  commissary,  requiring  them  to  continue  in  the  perioriviance 
of  their  duties,  under  the  penalty  of  military  coercion.^  The 
interference  on  the  part  of  General  Wilkinson's  officers  was  dis- 
continued only  afler  General  Jackson  had  threatened  to  die- 
grace  them  by  drumming  them  out  of  his  camp. 

The  line  of  march  was  at  length  taken  up  for  Tennessee 
through  the  Chocta  and  Cliickas&  nations,  the  commander  re- 
fusing to  leave' behind  a  smgle  man  who  had  life  in  him." 
ter  a  fotiguing  march  of  nearly  five  hundred  miles  through  the 
Indian  country,  they  were  discharged  near  their  homes,  in 
Tennessee,  on  the  lyiii  and  22d  of  May.  The  government, 
approvincr  the  course  of  the  general,  allowed  his  accounts,  and 
the  whole  expense  was  jMid  out  of  the  public  treasury.^  Such 
is  the  brief  history  of  the  hrst  expedition  of  the  ^  Tennessee 
volunteers'-'  to  the  Mississippi  Territory. 
•  Occt^atiim  of  McbUe  Di^ricU — In  the  mean  time,  the  atteo- 
tien  df  the  Federal  government  was  seriously  directed  to  that 
portion  of  the  original  province  of  Louisiana  which  was  still  in 
possession  of  the  Spaniards  between  the  Pascagoula  and  the 
Perclido  Rivers,  includuig  the  bay  and  port  of  Mobile.  Al- 
though the  western  extremity  of  West  Florida,  from  the  Mis- 

•  KcniaD,  p.  144-146.  f  Eaton'«  Life,  p.  23. 

;  Wddo'iLifiiof  JtfikwQfp.  96-  .0Mi  alMk  KoadaU'i  Iafi»  of  Jackagn,  p.  IM-ISS. 
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■isfippi  aattward  to  Ptecagoiila,  had  been  oecopied  in  1818» 
ud  was  sobsaquently  annexed  to  the  State  of  Louinaiia»  no 
attempt  had  been  made  forcibly  lo  occupy  the  country  includ- 
ed in  the  district  and  government  of  Mobile.  This  region  was 
still  in  the  occupancy  of  the  iSpamish  coaiaiandauL  of  Fort 
Charlotte. 

Since  the  lieij^inninL^  of  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  there  had 
been  repeated  evidence  of  the  danger  of  permitting  a  part  of 
the  United  States  to  be  occupied  by  a  power  which  was  uur 
able  to  maintain  its  neutrality  against  an  enemy  which  waa 
then  waging  a  war  of  extennination  against  the  American  peo- 
ple* In  view  of  this  danger,  Cangrest»  by  an  act  approved 
Febmary  13tfa«  had  authorised  its  occupancy  by  the  troops  of 
the  United  States,  and  General  Wilkiiison  was  instructed  by 
the  president  to  take  forcible  possession  of  Fort  Charlotte,  and 
the  district  eastvv^ard  to  the  Perdido.  Accordingly,  having 
completed  his  preparations,  the  general,  at  the  head  of  a  strong 
land  and  naval  force,  took  possession  of  the  fort  and  district  on 
the  13th  of  April,  1813.* 

The  fort  was  left  in  command  of  Colonel  Constant,  with  a 
suitable  garrison,  when  the  general  proceeded  to  erect  a  strong 
fortification  at  Mobile  Point,  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  ves- 
sels of  war  into  the  bay.  This  fortification  was  left  m  com- 
mand of  Lieutenant  John  Bowyer,  and,  m  honor  of  bun,  it  was 
sulisequently  called  Fort  Bowyer.**  The  woriks  had  not  been 
completed  in  September  following. 

By  an  act  of  Congress,  approved  May  12th,  the  Mobile  Dis- 
trict, dependent  upon  Furt  Charlotte,  was  annexed  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi Territory.! 

For  months  afterward, the  Spaniards,  in  their  interviews  with 
the  hostile  CreelLS,  asserted  that  Mobile  had  been  basely  sur- 
rendered by  a  cowardly  commandant,  and  that  his  Catholic 
majesty's  troops  expected  orders  for  its  recapture,  when  they 
should  expect  the  aid  of  the  Creek  warriors. 

The  occupation  of  all  Florida  had  been  an  event  ardently 
desired  by  the  great  mass  of  the  southwestern  people,  and  by 
the  officers  of  the  United  States  army.  As  early  as  January, 
1813,  General  Jackson,  in  a  communication  to  the  Secretary 
of  War,  observes,  "  If  the  government  orders,  I  will  rejoice  at 

*  Se«  book  i,  chapu  r»,  of  thit  work. 

t  Land  Lm  «£  the  Unilad  Btatm,  p.  sis,  vditka  ofissr. 
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the  opportunity  of  pbcing  the  American  eagle  OB  Ihe  ramparta 
of  Mobiie*  Penfact^  and  St  Auguatiiiei  eioolnally  >xi«>i*hi«^ 
from  the  loatheni  coast  all  Britt^  infloancei.'*  In  Juna,  €te- 
aral  Wilkiittoii's  inatruelioiia  ftiom  tha  war  dapaftraantdiraetail 
lum  that,  ''if  Aa  Spauanlt  should  attempt  to  liklodga  liiai 
from  Mobile  or  the  Perdido,  it  wiU  be  an  act  of  hostOity,  and^ 
as  such,  will  warrant  you,  not  only  in  repelling  it  on  the  spot, 
but  in  pursuing  and  punishing  the  perpetrators  of  it  wherever 
they  may  be  found.  The  same  law  will  govern  in  case  of  In- 
dian mvasion."  This  was.  in  siiljstance,  the  course  pursued  by 
General  Jackson  eighteen  monlhs  afterward. 

Although  the  British  fleet  had  l»een  hovering  near  the  Florida 
coast  occasionally  ibr  savoral  months,  they  made  no  deddbad 
alKnt  lo  inyade  the  territory  of  tha  United  States.  They  wm 
not  yat  ready  for  this  measure,  bat  rather  desired  to  await 
the  result  of  their  intrigues  with  the  powerfid  tribes  of  Indians 
m  the  interior  of  Florida  and  tha  Misrissippi  Tenritory^  and  te 
luniish  them,  through  their  agents  and  emissaries  from  Pens*" 
cola  and  St  Mark's,  with  supplies  of  aitns  and  ammunitfon. 


^  AJ>.  1795.] 
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tarn  MUMiissirFi  tbbbitobt,"  raoM  ths  bwhiiniihi  or  tbi  obbbe 
WAB  UNTIL  run  ABinmtoN  or  tbb  btatbb  or  MiiHsstm^  abb 

^  ALABAMA**  INTO  TBB  PBDBBAL  UTffOW.— A.B.  1818  TO  1810. 

ArgnmciU. — Brituii  f  oiicy  of  iustigaUog  s&vage  Warfare. — Popalanon  and  BettlemenU 
Id  18]3.--OrigiB  of  Gi«di  HoitilWut  —PWMpcrom  Conditioa  of  the  CredM  in 
British  TiiAtigationfhmiCaiMidft.— 'Tecanueh  adm  op  awarPar^'  in  the  Creek  Natkm. 
— T.uiibii/by  Rettlementq  menaced  by  hostiU-  Creeks. — Deluded  Security  of  rolonel 
Hawkioa  au4  OenenU  Floaroqgf.— -Clwieml  ClaiboruQ  adTancea  to  tbe  Tombtgby. — 
Judge  Toolmin't  Opinion  of  die  trae  Stale  of flie  iBdua  AIIUn.^Diapoaition  of  Troopo 
nder  Generml  Olaibanie.— Condition  of  AflUn  outheAlaboma  in  August.— Qenerel 
ClaiiKnrne'a  Letter. — Major  Heasly  admonished  of  Danger. — Attsrk  and  Masiarre  of 
Mims's  Fort — N amber  of  Whites  Blaiii. — Los*  of  Indians. — Cunstrriiation  prf>dnred 
by  the  Disaster. — Wretched  Couditiuu  of  the  luhabiiauts.— Murauduig  Bands  of  in- 
dbm  raveffe  tfieOosnlrjr.— Bmployaeiitcf  tte  Oliootle  exgwl  u  iii£«penfftbly  neo* 
eiMiyif— General  Claiborne  secures  the  Qoopnmkm  of  the  Cboctika  under  Maaboil* 
tnbbe  and  Pushmataha. — Spanish  Tr-  ac  hery  detected.— Britiah  Supplit'??  for  Indians 
■«it  to  Penaaoola. — ^Tbe  Army  advaoces  to  Fort  Claiborne. — Advances  to  the  Udy 
6inad,  end  defeett  Cf  inlw  imilw»  Wealimto  J^lfce  Geotgia  Troop*  under  Oenend 
Vkydiarrade  eeatem Pait  oldie  CMk  Notio^/--TeiiiieMee Ttaoptimde ^ 

cm  Part. — General  Jackson  advances  to  Fort  Strother,  on  the  Coosa. — Battle  of  Tal> 
lashatches. — Battle  of  Talladega. — Creeks  supplied  for  the  War  by  British  Agents.— • 
Battle  of  Emuokfaw. — Battle  of  Eootochopca— Battle  of  the  Hone-sboe,  or  TobopO' 
Ica^The  Poiwer  of  Ae  Greeki  heaaUed^Ittvefioii  of  die  Hieknqr  Gtonndo^— "  Vtet  « 
Jackson"  built. — Submissbo  of  the  hoitile  CfaIefki--8an«Dder  of  Weatherford.— 
Treaty  of  Fort  Jack.ion. — Its  Conditions  and  Requirements — Colonel  Nichols  in  FIoT* 
idm. — (^neral  Jackson  Commaader-inr<^uef  in  7th  militaiy  District. — Brittah  Smie* 
niieo  smodg  llie  Floride  liidiuu.— Joi^kni  adTenboo  to  lloUle^Defenie  of  Folk 
Beiryor  esadnil  BfllUi  Fleet^Bspelt  Ae  Britbh  Foitei  from  PeaMcoIa.~Trib- 
vte  of  Esteem  to  Greneral  Jackson. — Advance  of  white  Population  into  the  Indian 
Cottntrj'.— Hcttlemrnts  north  nnd  south  of  Tennessee  River ;  upon  Sources  of  Tom- 
bigby. — Monroe  Couuty  orgauizuU. — Population  of  Madison  County  in  1815. — The 
Ofeoika  lartigi***  by^BiMih  BodMoilef  to  TC||eot  tlM  Tlree^'or  FM  JTedtioik^Fap' 
violion  of  the  Trrrltory  in  1B16.— Application  for  Authority  to  form  a  state  Govern* 
mcnt — Indinn  Treaties  in  18Uj. — Territory'  divttjpf?  —"  State  of  Mississippi"  admit- 
ted into  tbo  Uuion.— CboctA  Cession  by  Treaty  of  Doak'a  8tand. — Ceded  Territory 
or^anixed  into  Coentiea.— Pcnunent  Me  O^ital  ■eturtud.-^qty  of  SmAann.**^ 
Coualj  of  Mooioe  aeiiesed.— Finol  BKtetioiOM  of  die  ttato  Jurisdiction  withm  tb^ 
entire  Limits. — Sommnry  of  Indian  Treaties  within  the  MissisBijipi  T«  rritorj-. — Gov- 
ernors of  Mi'»m*sippi. — Alabama  Trrritory  or^aniz-  il  — fltate  o£  Alahemn  ailmitted 
into  Uiu  Uiiiuu. — ijiibseqijont  incrt'a.^.;  of  Poi-'ulatiou. 

[A.D.  1813.]  In  the  war  of  1812-1815,  Great  Britain,  not 
content  to  lay  wasto  the  loaboard  of  iho  United  States,  by 
burning  the  cities,  townit  and  private  property  of  individuals 
within  reach  of  hor  fleets  and  armies,  together  with  the  monu^ 
nwnta  of  art  and  gemnst  again  adopted  the  disgraceful  and  in- 
hnnaa  policy  of  insligating  the  savagesy  and  supplying  theon 
with  the  means  of  carrying  on  a  murderous  war£ue  of  indis^ 
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criminate  destruction  against  the  feeble  frontier  settlements 
which  were  remote  from  the  seat  of  war,  and  were  not,  prop- 
erly, parties  in  the  contest  The  Indian  barbarities  of  the 
Revolutionary  war  w^re  to  be  revived  against  the  northern 
and  southern  frontiers. 

As  late  as  the  close  of  the  year  1818^  the  American  settle- 
ments within  the  Musissippi  Territory  were  comprised  in  three 
distinct  portions  of  the  country,  each  remote  from  the  other, 
with  extensive  Indian  territory  intervening.  The  principal 
population  was  to  be  found  in  the  Natchez  District,  \\  hich  in- 
cluded the  counties  of  Warren,  Claiborne,  Jeffers  n,  Adams, 
Wilkinson,  Amite,  and  Franklin,  containniL;  in  the  aggregate 
about  twenty-two  thousand  persons.  In  the  eastern  portion 
were  the  Tombigby  settlements,  including  the  annexed  portion 
of  Florida  near  the  Mobile  Bay.  These  settlements  composed 
four  counties,  Washington,  Clark,  Mobile^  and  Baldwin,  with 
an  aggregate  population  of  about  seven  thousand  persons. 
West  of  these  were  the  large  counties  of  Hancock,  Marion, 
Greene,  and  Wayne,  extending  to  the  eastern  portion  of  Amit^ 
and  containing  a  sparse  population,  in  the  aggregate  not  ex- 
ceedincr  five  thousand  persons.  The  third  laipur taut  seiilement 
was  iiuith  of  the  "Great  Bend"  of  Tennessee  River,  and  was 
comyirised  in  the  county  of  Madison,  with  a  population  of  about 
eight  thousand  persons. 

The  aggregate  white  population  did  not  exceed  forty  thou- 
sand, and  scarcely  forty-two  thousand,  including  slaves.  The 
remainder  was  occupied  wholly  by  powerful  tribes  of  Indians, 
known  as  the  Chickas&s,  Choctas,  Cherokees,  and  Creeks.  The 
two  latter  nations,  and  especially  the  last,  were  numerous  and 
warlike. 

Origin  tf  Ortnk  HotHliim9. — ^AldioQgh  the  Creeks,  as  a  na- 
tion, for  many  years  after  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  war, 
under  Spanish  influence,  had  been  occasionally  hostile  to  the 
American  people,  yet,  after  the  occupancy  of  Louisiana  by  the 
United  States,  their  enmity  had  been  subdued  by  the  concilia- 
tory policy  of  the  Federal  government,  confirmed  by  formal 
treaties  of  peace  and  friendship.  Missions  had  also  been  estaln 
lished  in  the  nation  for  the  purpose  of  improving  their  moral 
condition,  opening  schools  for  the  education  of  their  chUdreo, 
and  teaching  the  useful  arts  and  employments  of  ciTilized  lile. 
.  To  encourage  these  aids  to  domestic  comfort,  and  to  introdooo 
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among  them  usefbl  employments,  and  gradaally  wean  them 
from  the  uncertain  support  and  destitution  of  savage  life.  Con- 
gress made  liberal  appropriations  toward  the  introduction  of 
agriculture  and  manufactures ;  agencies  were  established  for 
supplying  them  by  covernmeat  with  all  the  articles  of  Indian 
trade  at  fair  prices,  excluding  the  introiluction  of  whisky,  and 
protecting  ihem  from  the  extortion  of  designing  individuals. 

Que  of  the  principal  agents  of  the  government.  Colonel  Ben* 
jamin  Hawkins^  on  the  frontiers  of  Georgia,  who  had  been  zeal- 
ously engaged  for  yean  in  the  laudable  enterprise  of  introdu* 
cing  the  arts  and  usages  of  civiHzed  life  among  them,  had  suc- 
ceeded in  greatly  meliorating  their  condition.  Many  towns 
were  large,  with  buildings  and  improvements,  which  indicated 
a  degree  of  comfi>rt  and  domestic  independence  previously  un- 
known among  the  Indians.  Some  of  the  industrious  Creeks 
were  wealthy,  possessing  large  plantations,  a  great  variety  of 
domestic  stock,  and  numerous  slaves.  The  leading  chiefs  were 
pleased  with  the  improved  condition  of  their  people,  and  gave 
theii  full  influence  to  measures  which  were  gradually  to  place 
them  above  the  precarious  dependence  of  savage  life. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  Creek  nation  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  until  the  summer  of 
1813 ;  and  such,  in  all  probability,  it  would  have  continued,  with 
a  progressive  improvement,  had  it  not  been  for  the  inhuman 
course  of  Great  Britain,  which  seeks  to  accomplish  her  pur- 
poses regardless  of  the  means  employed. 

Ptosuing  the  barbarous  policy  which  has  characterized  that 
government  for  the  last  three  centuries,  agents  and  emissaries 
were  dispatched  to  instigate  the  northern  and  southern  In* 
dians  to  resume  hostilities  against  the  whole  southern  and 
western  frontier  of  the  United  States. 

Under  the  direction  of  Elliott,  a  British  trader  of  Canada, 
and  relative  of  the  notorious  Elliott,  formerly  Butisli  agent  on 
the  M  uunee,  the  revengeful  Tecurnseh  was  employed  ns  an 
emissary  to  rouse  up  the  southern  as  well  as  the  northern 
savages  for  the  destruction  of  the  border  settlements. 

This  warlike  Indian,  in  the  winter  of  181i^l3,  empowered 
by  the  British  authorities  of  Canada,  commenced  his  enterprise 
of  uniting  all  the  powerful  nations  south  of  the  Ohio  into  a 
league  with  those  of  the  north  for  a  gooeral  war  with  the 
United  States. 
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Accompamed  by  bu  brothnr,  tbe  **  Prophet,**  and  about  thirty 
wanriorB  from  the  northern  tribea,  Tecumteh  aet  out  from  tba 
Wabash  on  his  mission  to  the  great  tribes  of  the  South.  With 

his  fiery  eirKjutnce,  and  his  vindictive  hatred  of  the  American 
people,  he  suun  created  a  party  in  the  Creek  nation  which  be- 
gan to  defy  all  restraint  and  ail  subordination  to  their  coiisti- 
tuted  authorities,  and  soon  spread  conflagration  and  havoc 
from  the  frontiers  of  Georgia  to  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi.* 

•  Aroon^  the  evidences  of  Tfrnm'srh'g  visit  and  nt^e^nrj  m  exciting  the  Creek  wir, 
and  iuduciDg  the  Creeks  to  take  up  the  hatchet  a«  aiiics  u(  Great  Britain,  the  ibiiowmg 
«SdAint  of  Simttel  Uaaae,  AmpeelaUa  nd  wvildqr  ltilflNn»6d  OiMik,  maj  1m  mkM 
ii  0B»  wMch  to  eqnohowfd  fcy  Umhtmy,  ^  i 

Tke  D^porilion  tf  Samud  JlSraw,  ^Ims/ul  age,  m  Wmtier  €f  ^  Crmk  NaUtm. 

Hnpiaairri  TEBBiTomT,  WAnnrvroir  Jhmaeti 

Aboat  the  last  of  October,  1810,  thirty  northern  Indiang  came  down  with  Tecumieli^ 
who  said  he  bad  been  sent  by  his  bn)tlicr,  the  Pruphet  They  Htteiuied  our  wnucil  it 
the  Tuccabacbe,  and  had  a  talk  for  us.  I  was  there  for  the  space  three  daya ;  but 
OTwjdfty,  wU«  I WM  tlMM,  TeeauMli nAiMd  to  cUlivwfaiildk;  «i,Mbeia9i»> 
qaeated  to  give  it,  said  that  tbe  saa  had  gone  too  far  that  day.  Tbe  next  day  I  eaaft 
away,  and  ho  *lpHvered  liis  talk.  It  was  not  until  about  Christmas  that  any  of  our  p«o 
I^e  began  to  dance  the  war-dauce.  Tbe  Maskhogees  have  not  been  oaed  to  daoce  hO' 
tan  WW,  hat  aAtnrivl*  At  Ikat  tioM  ■boat  iNty  of  oor  people  begw  lUi  "aonlMai 
cQBtom ;"  and  my  bi«Aerlii>kw»  FnyMto*  w1m>  alio  pretaada  to  bo  a  ''prophot,*'  wat 

At  tlie  head  of  them. 

Their  namber  haa  veiy  maek  increaaed  since,  and  there  are  probably  now  more  tbaa 
OBO  balf  of  dio  Cntk  ntiaa  wbo  have  Joinad  tiben.  Boiag  ofroid  of  ttoeaoMqMMM 
of  a  murder  hcfing  boon  ooamiittod  on  the  mail-roate,  I  left  my  hooae  on  the  road*  and 

hai5  irrinr'  flown  t<>  my  j^lnntnfinn  nn  the  river,  vrhrrp  T  rfmninecl  sornr  timr.  I  wrn*  to 
Pensacola  with  some  steers ;  doriug  which  time  my  sister  and  brother,  who  have 
Jofakod  rtie  war  party,  came  and  took  off  a  nnmber  of  my  horses,  and  other  stock,  and 
Ibirtgr-aix  of  my  negroM.  Abovft  twoaty-tiro  dajni  ago  I  wont  op  to  aqr  Imoe  oa  Iho 
nad,  and  fmnd  some  Indiana  encamped  ooar  it,  and  I  tried  to  avoid  them,  bat  cuald 
not  An  Indian  camo  to  me,  who  goes  by  the  name  of  High  hrniicrl  Jim,  and  wIjo,  I 
found,  had  been  appointed  to  iiead  a  party  sent  Urum  the  Auto&seu  town,  on  the  Tall»> 
pooia,  OB  a  trip  to  Pooaaoola.  Ho  ahook  banda  willi  toa*  and  faMBodlately  bopm  to 
fremble  and  jei^  in  every  part  of  his  frame,  and  tbe  TOty  calvea  of  }i Ik  legs  wei«  OB^ 
vnlsp^l.  enfl  he  would  get  entirely  oat  of  breath  with  the  aifTtntion.  This  prarric<»  was 
intmduced  in  May  or  Jane  last  by  "the  Prophet  Francis,"  who  says  that  be  was  so  in- 
abaotod by Iho Bpliil;  Higb-haaded JbttaAodma wbatltoaaottodtt.  laaidtlMlI 
woold  sell  my  property,  and  boy  ammanition,  aod  Join  ihnOm  Bo  liiaB  told  bo  that  disy 
were  t,'oing  down  to  Penfoatla  to  gel  nmmnnitiorj,  and  t?if*y  hviA  jmt  n  htter  from  O 
Brituk  general^  which  would  enable  them  to  receive  ammuuitioo  from  tfao  gavemori 
tbatitbadboon  ghro«  to  tbe  LilUo  Wairior.  and  waa  a«f  ad  by  Ua  aaylwir  vAot  ba 
was  killed,  and  by  Urn  aeat  to  Franda.  Higb  Head  told  me  tiiat,  when  they  wont  beak 
with  their  supply,  another  bo  iy  nf  mm  wotilfl  lti  down  for  annth*  r  supply  of  ammuoi- 
tioQ ;  and  that  ten  men  were  to  go  out  of  each  town,  and  they  caJculated  on  ^re  h'-r^f- 
loads  for  everjf  town.  He  said  they  were  to  make  a  general  attack  oo  tbe  Amcncaa 
aaMtefltMBto;  tbattiio  bidtona  on  die  wateia  of  die  Cooaa»  Tattapooaa,  and  Black  WiMt 
rfor  were  to  attack  the  settlements  on  the  Tombigby  and  Alabama,  partxralarly  the 
Tensas  and  Fork  settlements  ;  that  the  Creek  Indians  bordprin?  on  the  Chenikeeii  w«m 
to  attack  tbe  people  of  Tennessee,  and  that  the  Semioolcs  and  Lower  Creeks  were  to 

attodklbeOeofgiaBas  dntdw  Cboetia  abo  had  Joiaad  diaaa.  aad  wave  to  attack  tho 
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Thts  party  soon  began  to  increase  both  in  numbers  and  vio- 
lence. Imbued  with  all  the  insatiable  malice,  and  the  well- 
known  contempt  for  civilized  life,  which  was  entertained  by 
that  ferocious  savage,  his  adherents  became  violent  m  their  op- 
position to  every  attempt  to  introduce  any  change  in  the  na- 
tional habits  and  customs  of  the  Creek  nation.  They  denounced 
any  attempted  innovation  upon  their  long-established  customs 
and  usages  as  only  an  artifice  of  the  whites  for  the  ultimate  ac- 
quisition of  their  country,  after  having  deprived  them  of  theur 
ability  to  tabiiit  on  the  resourcei  bo  boimtifidly  provided  hy 
Nature.  Still,  the  party  in  iavor  of  civilisation,  sustained  by 
the  prindpal  chiefii,  the  United  States  agents,  and  by  the  mis- 
sionary influence,  resisted  the  effi>rts  of  the  ho^es  until  they 
were  finally  overwhelmed  by  increasing  numbers. 

The  war  spirit  spread  rapidly  from  town  to  town,  until  the 
whole  nation  was  tiirown  into  the  greatest  state  of  excitement 
and  phrensy.  Elated  with  the  assurances  given  by  Tecura- 
seh  of  efficient  aid  from  fhe  British  king,  they  commenced 
their  war-dances,  their  inrantation?«,  and  national  preparations 
for  making  common  cause  with  England  in  the  extermination 
of  the  frontier  settlements  of  Georgia  and  Tennessee,  with 
those  of  the  Mississippi  Territory. 

At  length  the  hostile  Creeks  conceived  a  bitter  enmity  to 
the  ruling  chieis  of  the  party  in  fitvor  of  peace  and  civilisation. 
A  rebellion  was  fomented  against  their  authority,  because  the 
ftiends  of  civilization  were  the  fri^s  of  peace ;  they  were 
denounced  as  the  enemies  of  their  country,  and  confederates 
of  the  white  man  for  the  extinctiott  of  their  nation.  If  so,  they 

ICMiiripyiaettfwmti;  lliatthe  attack  wm  tobemda  ittlw  MOWtiBwSn  aSplMMb 

when  tkey  ^n^l  hcrn-mr  fnmUfwd  n-ifh  nmnf^tnifinn . 

I  foood  from  my  sister  that  they  were  treated  very  rigorooaly  by  the  chie£i ;  and 
that  maB7,  eipeeially  the  womeii,  among  th«m  two  daogfaten  of  the  late  General  M'Gil- 
trray.  who  bad  been  inteeed  to  join  dwmia  older  to  care  tftelr  pmpetty,  wera  Tery 

dcsimaa  of  leaving  them,  hnt  could  not. 

I  found  from  the  taJk  of  High  Head  thntthc  wnr  WM  to  bo  n^'aui^t  thr  mhifr.^,  aiul 
Qot  between  the  Indiana  themselves ;  that  ail  they  wanted  was  to  km  those  who  had 
takan  Ae  talk  of  the  wfail«a,^.t  Ae  BigWanior,  Atexiader  Caroda,  CttpUinljMae^ 

W"inium  M'Into«h,  the  Mad  Dragon's  son,  the  Little  Prince,  Spoke  Kansje,  and  Tallaa* 
see  Thicksico.  They  havf  di^^tmypfl  a  1?\nro  nuontity  uf  my  cattle,  liavo  bamed  BOgf 
booaep  and  toy  piantation,  as  weil  as  those  of  J  awes  CuraeU  and  Leonard  M'Oee. 

(BiffMd)  SainriL  (&M.)  Mamao. 

Sworn  to  and  snbflcribed  before  me,  OMOf  tfM  Vailed  StalM  Judges  for  the  Missie> 

iijipi  Territory,  this  Sd  diy  of  Ao^^'^t,  IPH.  HarkT  Tnrr.yttv. 

{A  true  copy.)  Hiokoil  T.  iioss,  LieateaauUsokmel  of  Voiunteen 
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deserved  to  die,  and  each  hostile  warrior  conceiVed  hiaiflalf 
the  chosen  instrument  to  execute  the  sentence. 

The  opposing  parties  at  length  became  oi^ranimd  under 
their  respective  leaders,  and  a  civil  war  commenced.  At  the 

head  of  the  peace  party  was  the  "  Big  Warrior,"  one  of  the  le- 
giliinate  chiels  ;  iiL  the  head  of  the  hostile  party  was  the  Lit- 
tle Warrior,"  a  violent  and  sanguinary  man.  Acts  of  violence 
ensued,  and  several  of  the  friendly  chiefs  were  murdered  in 
cold  blood.  As  the  fifstiles  n;a)ned  strength,  thev  pro.  ceded 
to  new  acts  of  violence ;  regardless  of  the  legitimate  authori- 
ties, they  deposed  and  put  to  death  the  friends  of  peace,  until 
the  nation  was  involved  in  general  bloodshed.  The  war  pa^ 
ty  at  length  prevailed,  and  all  opposition  was  suppressed  by 
arbitrary  force. 

The  war-dances  introduced  by  Tecumseh  and  the  Prophet 
were  celebrated  generally,  and  served  to  rouse  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  savages  into  a  perfect  phrensy.* 

Parties  of  hostile  warriors  began  to  assemble  in  various  parts 
of  the  Creek  nation,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  commencing 
hostilities  against  the  white  settlements  of  the  Mississipj)i  Ter- 
ritory, and  of  Georgia  and  Tennessee.  Emissaries  were  em- 
ployed in  eiforts  to  induce  the  Choct?is  to  unite  with  them  in 
the  general  league,  Tecumseh  having  been  unsuccessful  in  biJ 
efforts  among  the  chiefs  of  that  nation. 

Meantime^the  settlements  on  the  Alabama  and  Tombigby 
Rivers  were  harassed  by  continual  alarms  of  divers  iDCor> 
sions,  which  threatened  to  involve  them  in  one  promisciKNis 
massacre.  Tormented  with  the  most  exaggerated  reports  of 
approaching  danger,  and  believing  themselves  menaced  with 
speedy  destruction,  the  people  of  Washington  District  made 
th^r  urgent  appeals  to  Governor  Holmes  for  protection  against 
the  hostile  savages.  To  quiet  these  apprehensions,  the  gov* 
ernur  lost  no  lime  in  organizing  a  brigade  of  nine  hundred 
volunteers  and  militia,  which  he  placed  under  the  commaad 
of  Brigadier-general  F.  L.  Claiborne. 

Although  many  of  the  Chocta  warriors  were  inclined  to  jwn 
the  Creeks  in  their  contemplated  hostilities,  the  prudent  coun- 
sel of  Mushulatubbe,  Pushmataha,  and  Pitchlynn,  three  influeo- 

*  Before  the  miMion  of  Tecumseh,  it  had  been  the  custom  of  the  Creek*  Mid  Cboe- 
U«  to  celebrate  the  war-dancei  t^tar  the  war  wai  finkhed,  or  after  any  nffKA^ff^^§ 
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tial  war  chiefii,  prevailadt  and  the  ChoctA  nation  remained 
fiiendly  to  the  Americana.  Yet  the  influence  of  theae  chiefi 
would  have  been  of  little  avail,  had  it  not  been  for  the  influ- 
ence, address,  and  prudence  of  General  Claiborne,  who  fmaliy 

secured  nut  *->nly  their  neutrality,  but  tlieir  co-operution. 

Although  the  people  on  the  Tombigby  and  Alabama  frontier 
had  been  kept  in  a  state  of  continual  alarm  and  apprehension 
by  the  cornrnotion  and  civil  discord  in  the  Creek  nation,  and 
the  coQtmuai  rumors  of  hostile  designs  against  the  American 
settlements,  no  actual  warlike  demonstration  had  been  made 
against  them  until  July,  Early  in  this  month  the  hostiles  pro- 
ceeded to  acts  of  violence  against  the  ruling  chieft  who  advo- 
cated peace  and  Mendahip  with  the  whites.  About  the  same 
time  they  b^gan  to  bum  the  housei  and  destroy  the  property 
of  the  halAbreeds  living  near  the  white  settlements  who  were 
suspeoted  of  being  friendly  to  the  United  States. 

On  the  20th  of  July  information  was  received  by  Captain 
Gaines,  Chocta  agent  at  St.  Stephen's,  from  Musliulatubbe,  a 
friendly  Chocta.  chief,  apprising  him  of  the  disposition  and 
movements  of  the  Creek  nation.*   It  thus  became  evident  that 

*  Th«  fcOowias  Im  a  copy  of  HiiilialalBbWa  letter  to  Captain  OaiuMi 

**auteUNaliom,  Mf  ISO,  U18. 

"  PRiriTT)  AND  BrOTHSR, — 

"  On  the  15th  of  Jane  I  tboagbt  proper  to  caU  my  frieodB  and  warriori  together,  to 
judge  of  the  improper  proceedii^a  of  the  Moskhogeec,  and  on  that  day  wrote  my  sen^ 
tiiiMiKi.  and  Mai  four  of  my  oapkiino  to  ttdr  nation;  bal^  I  am  lony  to  lulbnn  joa, 

my  warrior*,  who  retamed  foar  days  amcc,  cotild  not  deliver  my  letter,  owmg  to  dia 
disriirhRnrp  among  the  Tillanous  Mnskhnjrees.  My  captRins,  whom  1  can  depend  npon, 
iaturzu  mc  that  part  of  lutteeu  towtis  have  rebelled,  aud  killed  eight  of  the  chieft  who 
wwre  frieiidly  to  tfw  ITaited  Stotoi.  Thojr  aloo  iBim  bm  ttat  Oe  Biff  Wairior  lad 

Captain  Isaacs  are  lecreted  together,  and  protected  by  a  few  friends. 

"  Colonel  Hawkina  and  Alexnnder  Cumels  hnvo  loft  tho  nation  at  the  rcqtif^pt  of  the 
Bis  Warrior,  to  K^icit  the  aaaiatance  of  the  white  people  to  qaeli  thoie  who  have  re- 
bdlod. 

*' They  are  making  eraiy  arrangement  to  attack  tlie  fn  iitirr  of  Tombigby.  Tboy 
have  also  rrrcivr  1  I>  ttcrs  from  CdnaeUXf  demanding  of  thr  I'm^lish  store  in  Pcmaccila 
arm»  and  ammuniiwa,  to  obtain  which,  my  captains  ioibrm  me,  the  party,  with  tbek 
pack'horsea,  moat  be  in  Penaaoola  aboat  tfaii  timo. 

**I  am  tony,  alio^  Ibat  tUrty  of  the  TamnlilM  torn  wairion  have  Jomod  Tala<1ioIa» 
whom  the  Muakhogcos  have  mado  a  chief,  and  arc  certainly  on  the  Black  Wanior  tt 
present,  holdini,'  their  dances,  aud  makiui^  preparations  to  attack  the  frontiers. 

"In  two  days  I  shall  call  the  warriors  belouging  to  my  district,  aud  make  them  ac- 
quainted, end  obtain  their  opiidona  vespeeting  tiie  boihieM. 

"  I  assare  yoa  and  the  rest  of  my  white  brethren  that  yoa  hnTO ay  friendship;  and 
ahotild  there  ho  nny  Hi"prf>'intions  committed  against  the  whito  paople  within  my  die* 
tnct,  I  certainly  shall  seek  satisfactioo.  Yonra,  9tc^ 

hm 

"(Signed)  MviBULATvaai, -i- 
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all  the  disturbance  and  violfluee  in  the  Craak  natkm  was  only 
tlie  harbinger  of  a  oontamplated  attack  upon  the  frontier  aetiU- 
ments,  for  which  they  were  receiving  suppiiea  of  ammimitiflii 
from  the  Spaniards  of  Florida. 

At  this  time  no  effictent  measnret  had  been  taken  hj  the 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Seventh  MiHtary  District  lo  pro- 
tect the  border  iniiabiiiiiits  of  W'ashiiiL^ton  District  from  Indiaa 
revt  nge.  General  Flournoy,  who  had  succeeded  General 
Wilkinson,  having  his  iieadquarters  ocf^asionally  at  New  Or- 
leans, or  the  Bay  of  St.  Louis,  rarely  visited  tlie  exposed  front- 
ier, and  was  deaf  to  all  the  representations  and  entreaties,  not 
only  of  the  people,  but  also  of  the  militia  officers  on  duty  in 
that  quarter.  With  two  or  three  f^ll  regiments  of  United  Statts 
regular  troops  under  his  command,  he  permitted  these  settle 
ments  to  be  harassed  by  constant  alarms,  while  the  third  and 
seyenth  regiments  were  in  cantonments  at  Washington,  Baton 
Rouge,  and  New  Orleans. 

'    Trusting  in  the  perverted  judgment,  and  guided  by  the  nis- 

taken  declarations  of  the  Creek  agent,  Colonel  Hawkins,  he 
remained  at  New  Orleans  and  other  points  remote  from  the 
Indian  rcLrion,  ignorant  of  the  true  state  of  Indian  feeling  and 
hostile  preparntions,  nci^lertful  of  the  appeals  for  aid  and  pro- 
tection from  tiie  exposed  people,  and  apparently  regardless  ui 
the  6torm  which  was  about  to  burst  over  them.  Notwith- 
standing the  daily  evidences  of  hostility  in  the  Creek  nation, 
Mid  the  repeated  ac^  of  violence  by  those  in  fa>ror  of  wari 
and  notwithstanding  the  same  spirit  was  now  extending  to  the 
ChoctHs,  and  threatened  to  involve  them  with  the  Creek  nation, 
he  refused  to  give  his  sanction  to  any  effictent  measures  for 
arresting  the  designs  of  the  inimical  Creeks,  or  securing  the 
friendship  of  the  Choct4  naticm.  Thus,  by  his  incompetenos 
for  the  station  he  occupied,  and  by  his  misdirection  of  the  nut 
itaiy  resuuiccs  under  liis  control,  he  contributed  in  no  small 
degree  to  all  the  horrors  of  the  Indian  war  which  soon  after- 
ward broke  forth. 

Meantime,  Colonel  Hawkins,  at  a  period  when  the  Creeiii 
were  ripe  for  the  execution  of  their  plans  and  the  destrurt'on 
of  the  exposed  population  infatuated  by  his  misguided  judg- 

"  I  do  certify  the  within  and  abore  itatoaaaK  to  b«  «gr««tliil]r  to  tfio  vepoft  ao^  If 
llie  Indiana  now  from  tho  Creek  nation. 

"P^.— The  ■tateniMfi  of  Ihe  Indians  is,  that  two  tbouaiwi  of  th«m  are  u>  anat  in 
IIm  IMtod  flialst;  Joui  PncaLnn.'' 
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inent,  dented  there  was  any  hostile  party  in  the  Creek  nation, 

Under  this  false  impression,  he  omitted  no  effort  to  inculcate* 
liis  belief  among  the  white  inhabitants,  as  well  us  upon  the 
credulous  commaiidci-iii-chiei.  He  asserted  that  all  the  dis- 
turbance, commotion,  and  violence  in  the  Creek  nation  was 
without  any  hostile  design  against  the  United  States,  but  solely 
the  result  of  a  domestic  faction  opposed  to  civilization  ;  that 
the  alarm  and  distrust  on  the  Alabama  and  Tombigby  Rivers 
were  without  any  real  foundation,  and  that  all  precautions  and 
means  of  defense  were  uncalled  for  and  superfluous ;  that  no 
hostile  movement  against  the  whites  could  Im  made  until  tbe 
ciril  war  in  the  nation  was  finally  settled. 

Such  were  the  yiewa  entertained  by  Colonel  Hawkinf,  and 
'wlileh  were  iinhtbed  by  General  Flouraoy,  controlling  the  de* 
lenses  of  the  southern  frontier  $  Yiews  which  were  not  changed 
until  the  agent  was  compelled,  early  in  July,  to  fly  for  his  file 
from  the  Creek  nation ;  and  the  commander-in-chief  was  as* 
touiided  by  the  massacre  of  Fort  Minis.* 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Britisii  tieet  had  been  cruising  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  for  months,  and  had  made  its  appearance  sev- 
eral times  off  the  coast  of  Florida,  whence  vessel??  had  been 
dispatched  to  Pensacola  and  to  other  neutral  ports  in  East 
Florida,  to  discharge  supplies  for  their  savage  allies,  together 
with  munitions  of  war,  and  emissaries  to  superintend  their  dis- 
tributiofif  and  to  expedite  the  hostile  organization  of  the  Creek 
jmtionu 

It  was  not  until  the  first  week  in  July  that  General  Claiborne 
receiTed  orders  from  General  Floumoy>  in  New  Orleans,  rs" 
quiring  him  to  adyance  with  his  brigade  from  Baton  Rouge 
and  take  post  at  Meant  Vernon,  three  miles  east  of  Fort  Stod* 

dart.  Colonel  Carson,  with  the  advanced  guard,  set  out  im- 
mediately for  the  designated  point,  where  he  arrived  and  es- 
tablished a  cantonment  for  the  troops.  On  the  30th  of  July, 
Genera]  Claiborne,  with  the  rear  guard,  arrived  and  took 
charge  of  the  army  for  the  protection  of  the  exposed  settle- 
ments. The  greatest  energy  was  then  required  to  enable  him 
to  distribute  his  forces  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  a  tolerable 
security  to  the  defenseless  inhabitants  and  the  recent  stockadei 
which  they  had  hastily  constructed  for  their  preservation. 

•  Tlx  MS.  p>peHi    CteHiwI  OhdboPBi  fciwlili  famnHHiHa  wMiMi  of  tfcM»  km 
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Upon  his  arrival  at  Fort  Stoddart,  6en«ral  Oaabomo  took 
eyery  measure  to  ascertain  the  true  condition  of  the  Creek  na> 
tion,  and  their  designs  toward  the  United  States.  The  follow- 
ing day  he  reoeived  from  Jadge  TouUnin  a  written  opinion, 
assuring  him  that  hostilities  were  already  eonunenced  agattut 

the  iruuUer  people.* 

•  The  folbw-iug  i*  a  copy  of  the  opinion  of  Judge  Toulmin.  wliich  fully  illastralM  Iht 
fifiMlifinii  nf  iffiin  on  tho  Mfffrili>  iitd  Tombigby  frmtier  nt  lius  t:nj    viz. : 

"Fort  aioddart,  Zi$t  July,  1613. 

"  Yoa  have  done  me  the  homtf  to  reqaect  my  opinion  relative  to  the  hostile  dispoei- 
tioofl  of  the  Creek  ludiaca.  My  own  apprehenRtons  on  thil  iahject  have  prown  "nt  of 
traatient  eircomstancea  a«  they  have  oocun^  bat  are  not  fiiuuded  oa  what  wooid  be 
d««iB«d  legal  evidenoa. 

**!  may  saJeiy  liist  I  ■m  wiflciaii^y  wliifiwl;  is  I  would  not  express  opia- 
iona  which  may  inflnence,  on  bo  important  nn  orcHBion.  the  oonduct  of  otbera,  witboot 
bringing  into  view  the  grotuwla  and  reaAooa  of  those  opiuiona,  I  will  endeavor  to  tcmtm 
back  the  impreaaSani  which  have  been  made  upon 'my  own  mind,  and  will  lay  bafai 

"1.  I  think  it  is  abont  two  months  ainro  Coloricl  Hawkins  infonned  me  that  be  an- 
ticipated a  civil  war  among  the  Creeks,  which  was  notoriously  originating,  in  a  great 
degree,  in  the  vigorous  measurea  taken  by  the  heads  of  t)ie  nation  to  punish  those  of 
tlwlr  tribe  wbo  ImA  aade  war  en  the  pwplo  cfOe  Unitod  Bfeataa. 

"Where  tiie  oraie  of  the  white  people  waa  the  primary  aoorce  of  domestic  diAorb- 
anros  in  t!i^  nRtion,  it  wra  reasotiftbl**  tn  suppose  tbnt  th>^  interests  and  safety  of  white 
people  would  he  mat«naily  involved  in  the  progress  and  issne  of  those  distiirbaaces. 
Oolonel  Hewkhia,  ieeordlugly,  loott  efter  eeiil  Ua  ftiafiy  from  tht  nilioivaBdhae  ilMMi 
removed  himacl£ 

"2.  A  few  wrcks  nfter  this,  General  Wilkinson  wfts  nbont  tf>  pftf«  thrnitrh  the  BSp 
taoD,  bnt  found  the  prospect  ot  distarbancea  so  alarming  that  he  halted  for  a  guard. 

**  Ae  eoim  he  had  an  opportunity,  he  made  himaelf  aoqeeinted  wUli  ^  spirit  pre> 
TBffing  in  the  Indian  nation,  and,  aatii^ed  that  hoatilitiea  wen  intandedr  he  eent  an 

expre<)s  back  to  me,  with  a  letter  on  the  subject,  a  copy,  or  t>ir  pnbstance  of  which,  I 
bnmediately  didmyaeif  the  honor  to  transmit  to  yoa,  to  General  Floumoy,  to  Governor 
Holmes,  and  to  Colonel  Bowyer.    This  letter  evinced  his  conviction  that  we  were  on 

the  eveoraaladiaBwar,eDdthathmaedliatemeenaMerdefeimoagfattobeido^^ 

"  3.  Mr.  Samuel  Manac,  a  half-breed,  well  knewii  Id  aO  persona  eowenank  wMh 
Creek  nation,  whose  veracity  I  never  heard  impeached,  and  who  has  certainly  as  much 
at  stake  as  any  man  in  the  ooan(ry,  assured  me  that  be  bad  had  a  conversation  with 
High  Head,  one  ef  the  cUeft,  who  haalaiel)rbeeti  at  PeMeoola  (and  who  was  tea  ea 
his  way),  in  which  High^ead  acknowledged  to  hintetlfaeir  object  was  to  make  war 
on  the  American  people  ;  that  thq^  had  no  n:iimn5it^'  apainst  th<:  h  ilf  breeds,  but  wish 
ed  to  havo  them  as  partner*  in  tfie  general  scheme ;  ami  that  as  to  going  to  war  with 
diair  own  people,  they  had  »>  Idee  of  te  Und,  bat  merely  widied  to  pot  aboit  eigfat 
diiefii  out  of  the  way,  who  had  a<gnaHted  teaaaelvei  bj  teir  aasie^  to  |iieeare» 

pence  with  the-  wliitcs 

"  4,  The  letter  Irom  the  ChoctA  chief  Mushulatubbc  to  Mr.  George  Gaines  fully  corre- 
apoodi  with  the  aoponnt  given  by  Mr.  Manac.  He  had  sent  messengers  into  the  Creek 
nation,  who  had  dearly  aaeertaiaed  teir  hoatfle  diqpoailieaa  towaid  the  people  af  tiw 
United  States,  and  Iiad  seen  them  daimingtiie  war-danoe — a  national  ceremony  ]iri.-pajr- 
nton.-  tr>  warhkc  oporTttinns  No  flturccBtion  existed  that  their  hostilities  were  intendcsd 
against  any  other  lumans.  They  avowed  Uiat  they  were  to  be  against  os ;  and  some 
liiw  realleaa,  misgnided  OfaooliB  had  onhappUy  hnUhed  te  apirit  of  te  Mnakhogeee. 

*'&  b  ia  a  froir  oomwnivg  whkh,  I  heliereb  than  ia  no  dpvM^  tet  aome  of  Ikt 
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The  general  proceeded  to  dutribute  lus  troops  in  such  a 
manner  as  would  beat  promote  the  security  of  the  exposed 
population,  who  were  now  in  the  greatest  alarm  and  appre- 
hension of  a  speedy  attack  from  the  hostile  waxriorst  who 
were  reported  upon  the  march  for  the  Tensas  settlements. 
Two  hundred  men,  under  Colonel  Carson,  were  allotted  for 
the  defense  of  the  large  settlement  in  the  "  Forks"  of  the  Ala- 
bama and  Tombigby,  where  the  people  had  erected  a  stockade 
for  protection,  which  was  known  as  *•  Easley's  Station/'  Ma- 
jor Beasly,  with  one  hundred  and  eighty  men,  was  dispatched 
to  the  Tensas  settlement,  where  the  inhabitants  were  also  col- 
lected into  a  stockade,  known  as  "  Mims*s  Fort"  Captain  Scott, 
with  one  companyt  was  dispatched  to  Fort  St.  Stephen,  to  re- 
enforce  the  garrison  for  the  protection  of  that  settlement,  and 
for  the  security  of  the  United  States  agency  at  that  place.  The 
mounted  dragoons  of  Major  Hinds  were  employed  to  scour 
the  country  in  every  direction,  to  discover  the  first  approach 

Creek«  havo  participated  m  the  Dortbeni  wart  are  from  tho  time  of  its  oommonccmeDt. 
Thagr  hvn  rtmniAntf)/!  nnrdan  ea  <nv  peMetUs  ciliMw  io  their  pMMis*  to  tad  tnm 
M«tt.  Scmt  of  tbeml  and  particularly  the  Little  Wenior,  here  been  pat  to  death 

■ince  their  rctom  Their  frientLi,  their  ronfcileratf"^,  «n<l  th«Mr  rclntivcs  surviTe. 
These  are  the  men  who  have  organised  thu  preaeiit  couicdoracy,  and  overthrown  the 
legitimate  goremnoiil  of  tfM  Gmek  oatioii. 

"  They  are  well  known  to  die  Britiab,  and  have  been  patronized  by  than.  The  Lit* 
tie  Warrior  was  famished  with  a  letter  from  t  T?riti*h  ecucr«!  to  the  fTfiv»»mor  of  Pon- 
lacola,  cotitaiiiiui^,  as  they  say,  a  rcqaisiticvt  {*x  arma  and  auunu&itioa.  and,  as  he  says, 
merely  an  introduction  and  reoommend*tioo  of  Aott  to  hia  notice*  On  the  atrength  of 
filii,  howover,  Ihey  applied  ifar  ommeoitioo,  ud  have  obtained  it  While  iit  Peaneola, 
they  avowed  their  intention  of  making  war  on  tho  American  people.  Tliey  daMed  the 
war-dnncp:  they  told  the  p^vonior  that  nineteen  town*  had  jmned  tben^  and  tliat  in 
tboao  towua  there  were  4d00  mcu. 

**«.  A  parQr  of  the  lodiaiie  soing  to  Ponaaoola  attadied  liio  poit>«ider  and  fobbed 
Umof  Ida  mail ;  they  abot  at  him  and  killed  hia  hone ;  they  carried  the  mail  to  PeoM^ 
coin,  nrif?  fsid  thRf  thry  hmd  killed  the  post-rider;  tliey  refoaed  lO givo  it  op  wbea  tho 
governor  inibrined  them  tliat  he  would  acud  it  to  Mobile. 

"7.  Thova  i*  a  general  iiupreote  that  hootflitiaa  are  meditated  ■gtlMt  Aa  UaHed 
Btatea. 

"No  one  travels  throiigh  the  Creek  nation.  All  intercourse  between  this  oouBlij 
and  Georgia  has  ceased.  The  carrying  of  the  mail  is  completely  soapouded. 

«*&  The  general  wwimntion  throajj^  Iha  Cwak  nation  ia  a  matter  of  aotoHe^.  Tliilr 
plantation*  era  in  a  great  degree  neglected  and  owndtivated,  md  dw  honeea  of  oil 
^pho  reaidad  nair  Aa  road  are  abandoned.  Tfaia  atiia  of  duBga  aaama  a  pivlada  to 
war. 

I  believe  tliat  all  the  circnmatancea  which  I  have  atated  can  be  eatabiushed  on 
oadii  aiid*«nder  AiabeliaC  tanfantttitto7on»air,wliadierIaidnoCwaiiaiitodiaaa 
opinion  that  war  esiatt  between  a  part  of  the  Creek  nation  and  tfw  people  of  An 

United  States. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  dear  air,  very  reapectfoUy,  your  moat  obedient  and  moat  ' 
hnmble  aerraat, 

(Copy.)  "Baku  Tovumi." 

Vou  IL— C  O 
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of  the  ladiaoB.  The  militia  of  Washington  county  were  di«- 
tribiited  to  re-enlbrce  the  exposed  stockadee. 

Sach  was  the  precautioDary  measaies  taken  to  guard  against 
any  sudden  attack  which  might  be  contemplated  by  the  saya- 
ges  during  the  month  of  August.  The  settlements  which  were 
deemed  greatly  exposed  were  entirely  abandoned  by  their  in- 
hab  uiiis,  many  of  whom  fled  westward  as  fiur  as  the  Chicka- 
sahay  River,  and  some  as  far  as  the  ▼icmity  of  Natchez. 

We  can  not  give  a  better  idea  of  the  condition  of  things  on 
the  Touiliii^by  at  this  period  than  is  contained  in  a  letter  of 
General  Claiborne  to  the  Governor  of  Georgia,  dated  •*  Canton- 
ment, near  Fort  Stoddart,  Augnsi  14th,  1813/*    The  general 
says,  ^  On  my  arrival  here  on  the  30th  ult.,  I  found  the  inhab- 
itants on  Tombigby  and  Alabama  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  con- 
fiision  and  alarm.    They  were  flying  from  all  quarters  to  the 
west  side  of  the  Tombigby,  leaving  behind  them  rich  and  highly 
cultivated  forms,  with  immense  crops  and  stocks  of  cattle,  an 
easy  prey  to  the  hostile  Indians.  I  took  every  possible  paias 
to  ascertain  the  disposition  of  the  Creeks  toward  the  American 
government ;  and,  from  the  unquestionable  testimony  of  many 
respectable  planters  and  half-breed  Indians  who  reside  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Alabama,  and  who  are  perfectly  acquainted 
with  the  disposition  and  intentions  of  tlie  unfriendly  Creeks,  I 
deemed  it  advisabltj  to  uiako  su^^h  a  disposition  of  the  disposa- 
ble force  under  my  comiiiand  as  would  best  secure  protection 
to  the  most  exposed  part  of  the  eastern  frontier  of  this  territory. 

"Some  time  previous  to  my  arrival, information  which  could 
be  relied  on  was  received  that  McQueen,  who  appears  to  be  a 
leading  man  among  the  unfriendly  Creeks,  was  on  his  way  to 
Pensacola  with  a  party  of  about  three  hundred  Indians,  who 
were  gomg  to  procure  powder  and  other  warlike  stores  from 
the  governor  of  that  place. 

**  Immediately  on  the  receipt  of  this  int^igence,  two  gentler 
»en  of  respectability  were  dispatched  to  Pensacola,  to  asce^ 
tain  whether  the  governor  of  that  place  would  furnish  moni- 
tions of  ai  to  the  Indians,  and  also  to  discover  their  inten> 
tions  towiird  us.  Their  report  was,  that  the  governor  liad  sup- 
plied them  a  considerable  i^uantity  of  powder,  lead,  flints, 
and  the  like,  and  that  the  Indians  did  not  hesitate  to  declare 
'  openly  and  at  ali  times  that  their  objects  were  hostile  to  the 
whites,  and  that  they  were  determined  to  attack  and  destroy 
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the  setdemenCs  on  Tombigby  and  Alabama..  Inibnnation  was 
also  brought  that  this  party  of  M'Queen^s  would  proceed  from 
Pensacola  north  to  the  Whetstone  Hill,  about  eighty  miles  east 
of  Tombigby,  where  they  were  to  be  met  by  a  party  froni  the 
nation,  when  they  would  distribute  their  stores,  and  immedi- 
ately attack  our  defenseless  frontier. 

**  When  these  things  were  kivuM.  Colonel  Caller,  of  tlie  mi- 
litia, hastily  collerted  about  uiie  huiKired  and  seventy-five 
mounted  men,  and  proceeded  to  the  trace  leading  from  Pen- 
sacola into  the  nation,  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  junction  of 
these  two  parties,  and  also  to  destroy  the  stoves  which  they 
were  conveying  into  the  nation. 

On  the  27th  of  July,  Colonel  Caller,  with  his  militia,  met  the 
Indians  on  the  edge  of  the  Escambia  low  grounds,  where  he 
gave  them  battle.  The  savages  were  soon  driven,  and  when 
•very  thing  declared  for  the  colonel's  party,  contrary  to  his 
express  orders  and  expectations,  a  retreat  was  ordered  by  a 
junior  officer ;  and,  notwithstanding  every  exertion  of  Colonel 
Caller,  and  some  of  his  officers  and  men,  the  militia  cuuld  not 
be  rallied,  but  retreated  in  confusion,  with  the  loss  of  two  killed, 
and  seven  or  eight  wounded.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  was 
much  greater. 

"  From  the  information  which  I  have  collected,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  but  that  the  civil  war  between  the  Creeks  has  origi- 
nated with  the  British  in  Canada.  It  id  stated  to  me  by  some 
of  the  most  intelligent  half-breeds,  that  the  Little  Warrior,  who 
had  been  with  the  British  army  in  Canada,  had  written  orders 
from  the  commanders  in  that  quarter  to  the  governor  at  Pen^ 
sacola  to  furnish  the  Indians  with  whatever  arms  and  ammu- 
nition they  might  require.  These  orders,  when  the  Little 
Warrior  was  killed,  fell  into  the  hands  of  M*Queen,  and  on  them 
there  is  no  doubt  he  was  supplied.  From  a  letter  of  John  Inn- 
erarity,of  the  house  of  John  Forbes  and  Co..  of  Pei^saci  la,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  Indians  have  obtained,  by  threats  and  otherwise, 
coM'^iclerable  warlike  supplies.  It  shows,  too,  that  the  Spanish 
government  at  that  place  is  too  weak  to  support  their  authority. 

When  we^are  at  war  with  a  savage  nation,  who  are  thus 
able  to  procure  warlike  supplies  fr^m  the  Spanish  government 
immediately  on  our  borders,  and  which  enables  them  to  com- 
mit depredations  on  our  frwtier,  and  to  support  a  contest  with 
«  our  troops  at  great  expense  to  our  government,  sound  policy 
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would  dictate  that  such  dispositions  should  be  made  as  would 
effectually  destroy  these  resources.  This  can  only  be  done  by 
taking  possession  of  Pensacola  and  such  other  places  in  East 
Florida  as  border  on  oar  lines.  This  measure,  I  hope^  will  be 
adopted. 

havenow  at  the  different  frontier  stations  aboat  seven  hun- 
dred men«  and  expect  in  a  few  days  to  be  re-enforced  by  the 
seventh  regiment   I  sincerely  hope  that  I  may  then  be  ordered 

by  General  Floumoy,  under  whose  orders  I  act,  to  penetrate 
the  Creek  nation.  More  could  be  effected  now  by  one  thous- 
and men  than  could  be  accomplished  three  months  hence  by 
double  that  number."* 

In  order  to  prevent  the  appreiitii(itd  incursion  of  ihe  sava- 
ges, General  Claiborne  solicited  ru-enforcements  of  reg-ular 
troops  from  General  Floumoy,  with  authority  to  invade  the 
Creek  country.  But  the  latter  withheld  re-enforcements,  and 
declared  the  Creek  difficulties  would  soon  be  terminated.  Con* 
scions  of  the  impending  danger,  General  Claiborne  having  re* 
enforced  the  di^rent  garrisons  with  his  feeble  force*  enjoined 
the  most  ceaseless  vigilance  and  untiring  industry  in  complet- 
ing the  stockades  and  block-houses. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  storm  of  Indian  warfare  was  about  to 
burst  with  savage  fury  upon  the  defenseless  inhabitants  east  of 
the  Toinbigby.  Rumor  asserted  that  more  than  fifteen  hundred 
Creek  wariiors  were  imbodied,  and  were  already  on  their 
march  in  two  divisions  against  the  frontier  settlements ;  one 
party,  of  nearly  eight  hundred  warriors,  was  destined  to  lay 
"waste  those  of  Tennessee,  from  Georgia  on  the  east  to  the  Mns- 
cle  Shoals  on  the  west ;  another  body,  of  more  than  seven  hun- 
dred warriors,  designed  the  destruction  of  the  settlements  on 
the  southwest,  from  the  Alabama  and  Mobile  to  the  Pascagoula 
on  the  west.  This  party  was  led  by  the  ferocious  Weatherford, 
who  delayed  his  advance  for  a  few  days  in  the  vicinity  of  Pen- 
sacola, procunng  supplies  of  ammunition  from  the  Spaniards.! 

Yet  General  Floumoy,  as  if  fearful  to  approach  the  scene  of 
danger  without  express  orders,  and  fearful  of  **  transcending  his 
authority,"  even  to  the  discomfiture  of  the  enemy,  still  enjoined 
upon  General  Claiborne  to  act  strictly  on  the  defensive. 

Apprehensive  of  an  attack  on  the  lower  settlements,  General 
Claiborne  dispatched  ordeis  tu  xMajor  Beasly  at  Fort  Mims, 
*  MS.  CltaMme  Papera.  t  £•«»'•  Lif«  of  Jackwn.  p.  30. 
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urging  him  to  the  otmoft  vigilance  and  caution ;  requiring  him 
to  complete  the  block-houses,  to  strengthen  the  stockades,  to 
respect  tlie  prowess  of  the  enemy,  ;iih1  jn  cpai  e  for  a  vigorous 
resistance,  and  to  guard  against  a  sudden  attack  by  employing 
scouts  throughout  the  settlements. 

These  apprehensions  on  tlie  part  of  General  Ciaibnnie  and 
the  citizens  generally  were  not  without  good  cause.  On  the 
90th  of  Auguaky  near  eleven  o'clock  A.M.,  the  savages  first 
made  their  appearance  before  Mims's  Fort,  when  about  sixty 
warriorsy  suddenly  depioyinrr  from  a  thicket,  rushed  furiously  to 
the  gate*  which  was  open.  Before  they  were  perceived  they 
were  within  thirty  yards  of  the  gate,  which  they  endeavored  to 
possess  before  they  codd  be  assailed  by  the  garrison  within. 
Although  the  attack  was  unexpected,  the  whole  garrison  was 
immediately  in  arms,  and  each  man  bravely  defending  the  fort 
The  slaughter  at  the  gate  was  terrible ;  nearly  every  Indian 
who  first  approached  was  killed  in  the  onset;  but  increas- 
ing numbers  crowded  on,  and  a  furious  m61ee  was  maintained 
for  half  an  hour  by  the  c nirmiingled  combatants,  with  the  bay- 
onet, sword,  and  the  clubbed  rifle  on  one  side,  and  the  tom- 
ahawk, scalping-knife,  and  the  wnr-club  on  the  otlier.  amiH  the 
deafening  yells  of  the  infuriated  savages,  until  the  garrison,  re- 
duced in  numbers  and  borne  down  by  superior  force,  retreated 
within  the  gate,  and  sought  safety  in  the  buildings  and  block- 
houses. A  scene  of  indescribable  confusion  and  caniage  en- 
sued  within  and  around  the  fort  while  the  contest  continued, 
and  subsequently  in  the  wholesale  masstocre  of  the  helpless 
^unities  who  had  taken  shelter  within  it.  The  following  ex- 
tract is  from  the  official  report  of  the  massacre : 

**  In  the  contest  for  the  gate  many  fell  on  both  sides.  Soon, 
however,  the  action  became  general,  the  enemy  fighting  on  all 
sides  in  the  open  field,  and  as  near  the  stockade  as  they  could 
get.  The  purt-hules  were  taken  and  retaken  se\  ei  il  times.  A 
biuck-house  was  contended  for  by  Captain  Jack,  at  the  head  of 
his  brav©  riflemen,  for  tlie  space  of  an  hour  after  the  enemy 
were  in  possession  of  a  part  of  it,  when,  finally,  they  succeeded 
in  driving  this  company  into  a  house  in  the  fort,  and,  having 
stopped  many  of  the  port-holes  with  the  ends  of  rails,  possessed 
themselves  of  the  waHs.  From  the  houses  our  troops  made  a 
most  gallant  defense  *,  but  the  enemy  set  fire  to  the  roofs,  and  an 
attempt  to  extingnish  the  flames  proved  unsuccessfol.  The 
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few  who  remained  now  attempted  a  reCveat  under  tfw  direc- 
tion of  Captain  Bayley  of  the  miUtia,  and  Ensign  Chambliss 
oi  the  rifle  compaiiv,  both  of  whom  had  been  badly  wounded. 
Previously  to  their  retreat,  they  threw  into  the  flames  many  of 
the  guns  of  the  dead  men.  Few  of  them  succeeded  in  escap- 
ing. A  few  citizens  whu  fought  in  the  stockade,  but  were  not 
enrolled  in  any  company,  also  escaped  ;  one  oi  tiiem  leaving  a 
wife  and  six  children,  who  were  probably  burned  to  death. 

^  Major  Beasly  fell,  gallantly  fighting  at  the  head  of  bis  com- 
mand near  the  gate«  at  the  commencement  of  the  action.  Cap- 
tain Jack  was  killed  about  the  close  of  the  scene,  having  pre- 
yiously  receiTed  two  wounds.  Captam  Middleton  also  distin- 
guished himself  having  received  four  or  five  wounds  before  he 
felL  He  was  active,  and  fought  bravely  firom  the  commence 
ment  of  the  action  until  he  died.  lieutenant  Spruce  M.  Os- 
bom,  of  Wilkinson  county,  after  receiving  two  wounds,  was 
taken  into  a  house,  but  requested  to  die  on  the  ground,  that  he 
might,  as  long  as  possible,  see  the  men  fight.  The  other  offi- 
cers fell  nobly  doing  their  duty,  and  the  non-commissioned  of- 
ficers and  privates  deserve  equally  wjelL  The  action  contin- 
ued until  five  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

Our  loss  is  great ;  sixty -five,  including  oiiicers  and  men, 
were  killed,  belonging  to  the  first  regiment  of  Mississippi  Ter- 
ritory Volunteers,  and  twenty-seven  volunteer  militia,  ofiicers 
included.  Many  respectable  citizens  with  numerous  families, 
who  had  abandoned  their  farms  for  security,  were  also  killed 
or  burned  in  the  houses  into  which  they  had  fled."* 

The  whole  number  of  persons  slain  in  the  fort,  including 
about  twenty  respectable  fomilies,  which  were  massacred  or 
burned  fai  the  houses,  was  over  two  hundred  and  fifty.  Only 
seventeen  escaped,  most  of  them  severely  wounded.f 

*  See  Ibttin's  Looisiaiui,  toL  iL,  9>.  316.  Qemptn,  tlao^  BreekAncUfe^t  HiglDi7  » 

the  Late  War,  p.  181, 
t  Minaacript  papers  of  Qenend  Cl&ibonie. 

Hie  dfciil  twtgf  killed  in  Ike  tragedy  of  7orl  Warn  wu,  of  Totatttoen,  ea  fijOowt: 

1.  Of  Cuptom  Middleton't  aimpani/.—CtiptMn  H.  Middleton;  Ensign  Swan;  Bar 
i^cant  Edward  Stccn  ;  rnrjinnil  Lovi  HoUiday;  TnftHni  ZoolMHtiellSbnrt  fiff^tM^ 
H.  Wade,  Peter  Tierucy,  VVUliatu  Uaiuilton. 

3.  Captain  Paittbcsuf'$  companjf.—Emiga  Y.  R.  MDonald ;  sergeants.  Jc^  Lowe 
■b8  Cluuflee  Lee«  end  eix  pfivetee. 

3.  Captain  Engift  company. — Five  men. 

4.  Captain  Jack't  companjf, — Captain  William  Jack  (  Seig^eant  Janes  H.  Qowni 
and  twelve  privates. 

Beridet  nilitb  endeitisein  who  hid  lek«Bi«Aig«  In  Hm  Hoekideu 
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The  loss  of  the  Indians  was  but  little  less.  Their  whole 
number  was  subsequently  ascertained  to  have  been  seven  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  \v;irriors.  chiefly  Alabainons,  command- 
ed by  the  ferocious  Wealherft^rd.  The  detachment  sent  tO 
bury  the  hi>nes  oi  tlie  white  victims,  subsequently,  on  their  re- 
turn, reported  that  the  woods  adjacent  presented  nearly  two 
hundred  Indian  graves.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  had  previoua- 
ly  been  ealimated  over  one  hundred  and  fifty. 

Such  wae  the  melancholy  cataatropfae  of  Fort  Mima.  In 
the  maaaacre  the  fiiry  of  the  aavagea  waa  nnbounded.  Per* 
leetly  intozicated  with  rage  and  vengeance,  aAer  they  had 
gained  the  fort  they  murdered  in  cold  blood,  amid  the  heait> 
rending  aereama  and  entreatiea  of  their  victima,  the  crowd  of 
women  and  children. 

The  stockade  of  Mims's  Port  was  amply  sufficient  to  have 
been  delended  by  tiie  garrison,  had  a  proper  degree  of  vigi- 
lance been  enforced  by  the  comtnaudant ;  but  he  seemed  to 
have  been  incredulniis  of  the  imminent  danger  to  which  he 
was  exposed.  On  the  morning  of  the  30th.  a  few  hours  before 
the  nttack,  he  had  written  to  General  Claiborne,  declaring  his 
ability  to  maintain  the  post  against  any  number  of  Indians.* 

Such  was  the  penalty  for  despising  an  enemy.  That  Major 
Beasly  was  brave,  can  not  be  doubted ;  but  his  courage  waa  de- 
void of  that  ceaseless  vigilance  which  alone  givea  victory  to 
tbe  brave,  by  detectiog  the  movmnenta  and  aecret  operationa 
of  an  enemy.  When  cautioned  from  aeveral  aourcea  of  the  in^ 
pending  danger,  he  treated  the  mformation  aa  an  idle  tale,  un- 
worthy of  hia  attention ;  and,  inatead  of  preparing  to  meet  the 
storm,  hia  gatea  were  careleaaly  thrown  ofmx  to  admit  the  aav- 
a^e  foe. 

Thiii  iiielaiK-lioly  catastrophe  spread  gloom  and  consterna- 
tion throughout  the  whole  territory.  The  country  north  and 
south  of  the  post  at  Mount  Vernon  was  abandoned  by  the  in- 
habitants, except  the  few  posts  occupied  by  troops.  A  sjiec- 
tator  at  Mount  Vernon  writes,  on  the  sixth  of  September, 
**  Never  in  my  life  did  I  see  a  country  given  up  before  without 
a  atruggle.  Here  are  the  finest  crops  my  eyes  ever  beheld, 
made  and  almoat  fit  to  be  houaed,  with  immense  herda  of  cat* 
tie,  negroes,  and  property,  abandoned  by  their  ownera  almoal 

*  Tbia  letter,  dated  Angiut  30th,  in  the  haod-wntuig  ol  Major  Beasly,  u  nmoufi  the 
pi^en  of  OtBtotil  GUbooMb 
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on  the  first  Blarm.  Bfaiiy  have  rim  from  this  neighborhood 
particolariy*  and  have  literally  abandimed  their  property. 
The  country  ii  in  a  deplorable  state.  It  is  M  of  Indians,  and 
the  force  on  the  frontier  admits  only  of  defensive  operations. 

The  Indians  which  took  Mima's  station  are  on  the  Alabama, 
only  ten  miieis  from  that  pkce."* 

Nor  did  the  Indians  cease  from  their  hostilities  after  the  de- 
struction of  Fort  Mims.  Every  station,  every  block-house, 
and  every  fort  was  assailed  by  the  open  foe  or  by  lurking 
bands  of  concealed  savages.  Daring  the  month  of  bepiem- 
ber,  the  distress  of  the  people  in  the  midst  of  the  sickly  season 
was  extreme ;  hundreds  of  families  were  lying  around  the 
stockades,  unable  to  get  within  the  walls.  At  Mount  Vernon, 
both  forts  were  so  crowded  that  no  more  could  be  admitted. 

On  the  seventh  of  September,  Rankings  Fort,  a  stockade  Ibr 
the  protection  of  the  fugitive  peoplei  contained  five  hundred 

*  MS.  Claiborne  ijai>ert. 

TIm  fcUowiz^  acoottik  cf  tb«  j^incipal  bcMtfltttei  in  Wmtbkatfiim  DMtriol»  after  tfw 
aiMMn  tt  F<irt  MiiM,  win  gira  tlitt  VMdw  MM  $«iMfd  idM  of  ^ 

tiements  : 

On  tlip  Tut  of  Septpmber,  two  families,  consisttn!;  of  twelve  persona,  women  awl 
chUdruu,  wcro  kiUetl  near  Siukfiolda,  in  the  Fork.  On  th«  next  day,  Sutkfieida  Fort 
WW  Ibrioo^ir  aMwied  by  •  pirtjr  of  tiat^or  teTtfoty  Aidlaiia,  bgr  whom  tib»  utaA  wm 
oontinaed  two  hooni,  aotil  they  had  loat  ten  or  eleven  of  their  nomber,  lulled  by  Ik* 
fire  from  the  fort,  when  they  retired,  rnrryini,'  with  th*»m  nf-vm  Amatvyn  hurvea,  which 
W«re  tiad  oataide.  In  the  ibrt  ooe  m&a  and  one  wumau  were  killed,  aiui  eae  boy  was 
wiNnodedi 

September  3<I.  After  the  Indiana  disappeared,  the  inmates  of  dM  fcrt  abaodooed  it, 
and  (Ir  i  to  Fort  Madiaon,  a  place  of  greater  Rnfcty  Oth«>r  tcmporaiy  stockades  in  the 
Forks  were  likewise  abandoned  by  their  oceup<uits,  wbu  fled  to  Fort  Madison.  Una 
Ibrt, on  tte  6th  of  Beptember,  oooldbed  mom  than  one  Aomtiid  tank  crowdad  togeth- 
er, inolilfing  Ckibnel  CarMm't  amnwidJ  of  two  hundred  and  twoa^  mm. 

Septf^mber  6tl).  Two  iiifii  wore  woundpcl  by  lurking  Indians  near  Fort  Madison ; 
and  on  the  7tb,  Coluucl  Carsou  writes  that  sijLt>'  or  seventy  Indians  were  lurking  in 
that  neighborfaood,  doing  ooaaidontUo  aiflchief)  and  pn>biU)ly  waiting  far  ro-en£xce> 

At  thr  same  time,  the  town  anil  Fort  of  St.  Stephen  wan  in  continual  apprehension 
of  an  attack.  Lieutenant<olouel  Joseph  t^kinner  was  endeavonntr  to  orgaaizo  a  vot 
o&teer  company  to  acoon^any  Qeneral  Claiburu«  into  the  Creek  nation. 

On  liio  itbof  0«pt«mlMr,  ColaMl  JtmMPlowdkof  llM  mgi^^ 
militift,  writea  that  he  is  "fortetl  at  a  place  commonly  knawa  M  GhiUet's  Bluffs,  am  the 
cast  sitic  of  Tombisrby.    Tliiji  stockade,  called  Fort  Hawn,  cnntnint  thrt^e  h»;nt!rr>i  :ind 
ninety -one  aouis,  iociodiug  sixty  men  capable  of  bearing  arms,  ail  ot  wiiom  wUi  be 
Mflrifleed  to  iBdimi  T««MUM»  milaw  tlndj  «id  b  aflb^^ 

On  llw  lllli,  tiie  people  in  their  crowded  fccti  won  very  sickly,  but  won  toM  to 
leave  their  rovcrts  and  go  down  to  Dauphin  Island  for  heaJth  and  safety. 

Colonal  iiowyer,  from  Mobile  Potn^  ngrvu  the  state  into  which  oar  stars  hare 
tfuown  ttt,  pfwvwtiaf  oObntive  mofmutnlBt  booMoo  "our  ftna  !•  iiwvficient,"  oad 
''our  powers  do  Dot  permit  us  to  take  oflbnira  mMMWM.'*  Ha  "fimra  (iotmor 
BoliBM  wiU  Ml  b«  Em  in  tiao  to  «Mfato  at  to  aara  ugr  poito  w  ^ 
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and  liiirty  white  persons,  oi  wiiom  only  eighty-seven  were  ca- 
pable of  nulitary  duty.  Others  were  arriving  every  hour,  and 
it  was  feared  the  number  would  be  doubled  in  a  few  days. 

Consternation  pervaded  the  whole  country,  from  the  Iowa 
of  Mobile  to  the  extreme  northern  settlements  near  the  Choo 
ta  boundary,  and  westward  to  the  Tombigby.  Parties  of  In- 
dians spread  themselves  in  every  direction  over  the  whole 
country,  buming  and  destroying  every  thing  in  their  reach. 
AHer  baming  the  houses,  they  herded  the  stock  together,  and 
drove  them  off  or  destroyed  them  on  the  spot  The  hogs  were 
driven  into  the  eom-fieids  to  fiitten  for  their  use ;  the  horses 
were  taken  for  their  man^uding  detachments,  to  enable  them 
the  better  to  spread  their  ravages ;  while  their  camp  was  fur- 
nished with  all  the  luxuries  requisite  for  the  continuance  of 
their  bacchanalian  orgies  and  nocturnal  revelries. 

People,  prizing  their  lives  above  all  worldly  possessions,  fled 
from  their  homes  utterly  destitute,  leaving  every  thing,  even 
their  wardrobe  and  household  furniture,  to  the  mercy  of  the 
Indians,  and  with  their  families  sought  the  nearest  stockade. 

Employment  of  the  Chocias^ln  these  perilous  times,  in  the 
infitncy  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  Judge  Toulmin  was  always 
active  in  his  patriotic  efforts  to  defend  the  settlements  from 
acts  of  aggression,  whether  by  a  savage  or  a  civilised  ibe.  To 
conciliate  the  wavering  Choctas,  he  had  been  first  to  urge  the 
employment  of  them  against  the  unfriendly  Creeks ;  he  declared 
that  they  would  take  part  on  one  side  or  the  other ;  and  that, 
if  the  American  commander  lost  the  opportu|iity  then  oflered, 
the  Choct&s,  in  self-defense,  would  be  compelled  to  jom  the 
Creeks,  who  already  looked  upon  their  neutrality  as  cause  of 
war,  and  for  which  they  designed  to  treat  them  as  enemies. 

On  the  23d  of  Septeuiber,  a  "committee  of  safety"  had  pre- 
pared an  address  for  the  consideration  of  General  Flouiiioy, 
setting  forth  the  imminent  danger  of  the  Uiii:il)ilants,  and  the 
necessity  of  conciliating  the  Choctus  by  employing  them  m  the 
service  of  the  United  States  against  the  hostile  Creeks:  It 
urges,  in  view  of  the  impending  danger,  that  the  public  stores 
of  the  Chocta  agency  at  that  place  shall  be  opened  for  the  sup- 
ply of  the  Chocta  warriors  who  are  ready  to  take  up  arms 
in  defense  of  the  American  settlements!  and  it  presents  the 
names  of  many  citizens  who  voluntarily  obligated  themselves 
to  indemnify  the  agent  for  any  loss  which  he  might  sustain  by 
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SO  doing.  It  represented  that  nieh  is  the  comlitioii  of  that 
tion,  urged  and  menaced  by  the  Creeks,  and  lured  by  the  lilv 
eral  supplies  of  arms  and  military  stores  promised  by  British 
emissaries  to  those  who  espouse  the  British  interests  and  unite 
with  the  Creelc^J,  that  they  are  compt  lied  Uj  lake  sides  in  the 
war,  either  witii  their  old  enemies,  the  Muskhogees,  or  witk 
the  Araeiican  people. 

The  committee  further  represented  that  the  Choctas,  throqgli 
a  priDcipai  chief  of  one  of  the  three  dittricts  of  the  CboctA  na- 
tion, and  a  captain  from  another,  have  maniieeted  a  dispositioii 
to  engage  in  the  war,  upon  condition  of  being  snpptied  by  the 
United  States  with  Uie  means  of  carrying  it  on ;  that,  apoQ 
these  conditions,  they  will  co-operate  with  our  troops  against 
the  hostile  Creeks,  who,  unless  promptly  checked,  will  min  the 
settlements  in  this  part  of  the  territory."  It  represents  further, 
that  a  iiumber  ui'  tlitj  Cliuctas  have  beeji  :il ready  seduced  to 
join  the  Muskhogees ;  and  that,  as  the  nalion  will  embark  in 
the  war  on  one  f?ide  or  the  other,  the  success  which  has  here- 
totoi  o  atteiidi.  (I  the  Ci  eeks,  in  the  only  two  battles  yet  fouuht, 
will  exert  a  strong  intiuence  in  making  their  final  decision  lean 
to  the  Creeks ;  and  so  strong  was  the  conviction  of  many  in 
the  settlements  that  thit  woM  be  their  deciiumt  that  they  are  al- 
ready deserting  the  country  for  more  secure  places. 

It  represents  further,  that  it  is  now  well  known  that  a  British 
vessel  has  arrived  on  the  coast  of  West  Florida  laden  with 
stores  and  presents  to  be  distributed  among  the  Indians^  in  or* 
der  to  attach  them  to  the  British  mterests    that  the  hostile 

*  About  thin  tin^A  the  fo!1owiQg  letter  fiTim  Licutonnnt^xilciMi  Bwif yW| emBudlB^ 
•t  Mobile  Point,  wu  recoiTed  by  Qeneral  CUibome,  vix.  z 

"M'f'fh  Point,  September  lUh,  1-13. 

"  Sir, — I  bavti  iniurmatiou  Lrom  a  aoarce  in  which  I  place  eveiy  coafidenoe,that  a  Brii- 
IdianiiedMboanerfiwntliBBaiumMaRhvd  ■!  PeMMeokoa  Oe  lOthfiMtuift  wMi  « 
large  ■apply  of  arau,  ammanltinn,  clothing, and  blankota  for  the  Creek  Indiana ;  also,  that 
the  old  Seminole  chief  Perriman,  an<1  hia  non  William,  the  latt#*r  lately  a[>iH^nDt«d  a 
bcigadier-geoeral  in  the  British  aenrice,  are  •X  Peaiaoola.  Tbcj  drove  into  that  place 
two  huadred  lH»ed  of  Sas  eottio,  tad  ncrlfleed  tfiam  ■!  horetoftn  tulaown  priiM 
of  from  one  to  eigbl  doDan  per  lieed ;  fifty  cows  and  calvee  wsUL  |br  fifty  doDara.  ao 
anTiniis  «-ero  they  to  pet  sappHes  to  join  the  l>oatjle  ludians.  I  ani  well  arquaiuted 
with  tlKwe  chiefs,  and  know  they  have  great  tnflnence  with  their  people.  It  appears 
tte  wnoM,  9uB^  were  forwarded  in  conseqaenco  of  an  address  sent  to  the  Qovexnor  of 
Jamaica  tome  tine  lince  by  llie  Omit  bdieai.  Hie  eeliooiier  b  tlie  pnpertgr  <f  « 
well-knowti  freelxxiter  (a  Captain  Johnston,  of  the  Bahamas),  who  has  made  his  fcr< 
tone  by  preying;  on  the  commerre  of  Friincc,  Spain,  and  the  United  Statee;  IlWoUeOl 
his  breaking  out  of  the  prison  in  New  Orleans  in  the  year  1809. 

*I  bop«  tiM  anMtif  tiMM  nppliM  wfll  give  y«m  a  dMxt  iwpilti.  ^ 
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portion  of  the  Creeks  amounts  to  four  fifths  of  the  natiuii,  all 
burning  with  mad  enthusiasm  for  ilie  destruction  of  the  Ameri- 
can settlements  in  this  quarter,  which  they  will  abandon  only 
with  their  lives. 

It  recounts  the  inadequate  protection  now  iumished  to  that 
poirlion  of  the  territory,  the  troops  from  the  Mississippi  not  yet 
arriyed,  no  intelligence  of  assistance  from  Tennessee,  and  only 
a  rumor  tliat  the  Georgia  militia  liad  taken  the  field.  Under 
tJliese  circnmstancesgthe  committee  believe  ^  crisis  has  arriTed 
when  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  for  the  futore  safety  and  peace 
of  the  cotmtry,  to  dose  with  the  propositions  of  the  Choctfts,  to 
invade  the  Creek  country,  and  completely  subdue  or  extermi- 
nate the  Creek  nation.  Those  best  acquainted  wiih  Chocta 
affairs  deeni  it  indispensable  to  make  no  delay  in  securing  the 
co-operation  of  these  Indians,  lest  they  cease  their  friendly 
overtures,  and  yield  to  the  seductions  of  the  enemy.  Such  are 
the  reasons  urged  for  the  employment  of  tlie  Choctas  in  the 
war  against  the  hostile  Greeks.*   In  the  emphatio  language  of 

prtff  bf  tagr  force  tiw  wlnb  eooMmtiaii  etn  poMiUj  tartas  against  yoarpotlL 
I  tm  iir,  xwqpMtfbll^r  yoor  obadinit aamiil»  John  Bowter, 

"  LMOtdoantHSolonAl  cxmiiiundins*" 

"BHs^lwiptMMl  OUbcnM." 

*  The  Sfwiiiadi  oontead  tiielr  Mdwiifv  albrCi  wtt^ 

may  be  leen  by  the  ibnowing  copy  of  a  letter  ftoB  QoVWfnor  of  Paoitoolt  tD  Iba 
bortila  Cn^kMf  with  wbom  ha  waa  in  rasolar  ootTeipondence,  viz. : 

"  Pensaeola,  Septemlxr  ^Ih,  1813. 
"  Gentlemen, — I  received  the  letter  which  yoa  wrote  me  in  the  mouth  of  August; 
hy  wUdi,  and  wMi  gpaal  aariaftfltirm,  I  waa  infcmwid  of  advantage  wUdi  yoer 
brave  warriors  obtaiaad  over  your  anemiea.  I  represented,  as  I  promiaed  yon,  to  the 
Captain-geucral  of  Hnvnnn,  \he  ro<inest  which,  thf  ln«t  time  I  Uxjk  you  by  tfic  ImnrJ, 
joa  made  of  me  for  arms  aud  mamtious  i  bat  uutil  now  I  can  not  y^t  have  oo  auswer  i 
bat  I  am  m  liopei  lliat  be  will  aend  Hm  afteli  wldclk  I  roqneoted,  and,  aa  aooii  aa 
I  receive  tibem,  I  ahall  iafons  yon. 

"  I  nm  vf»ry  thankful  for  ynnr  L'pncroTi<!  nffprs  tn  piwure  me  the  provisions  aiid  war- 
riors ncccasary,  ia  order  to  retake  Ute  pcMt  of  Mobile  ;  and  you  ask  me,  at  the  same 
time,  if  we  have  given  up  the  pott  of  MoUle  to  the  AmericanaT  To  wlucli  I  aaswer, 
tiiat,  for  Ae  preaant,  I  en  not  profit  by  your  getterona  oflbr,  not  being  at  war  widi 
the  Americana,  who  did  not  take  Mobile  by  force,  since  thoy  purchased  it  from  the 
miserable  officer,  destitute  of  honor,  who  commanded  there,  and  delivered  it  without  au- 
thority, by  which  means  the  sale  and  dehvery  of  the  place  is  totally  null  and  void.*  I 
hope  Aat  dw  Americana  iHH  ratora  it  again  to  oa,  beeanae  no  one  can  dKapoae  of  • 
thing  that  ii  not  his  own  ptu|>etlf ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  Spaniards  have  not 
V^nt  thoir  right  tn  it  I  hope  yoo  will  not  put  in  execution  the  pmject  of  which  you 
•poke  to  me,  that  of  burning  tiie  town,  since  tltose  booses  and  properties  do  not  belong 
to  AmeriBana,  bat  to  tme  flpaidarda. 

"To  die  bearen  of  Toor  letters  I  have  ordered  aona  amdl  pteaenia  to'be  givei^ 
I  fomain  forever  yoar  good  firtlier  and  fiiend, 

.(Signed)  "Maxeo  Goxzauz  MAJizi<iOE." 

*  Sm  book  i.«  cbsp.  v^yaw  I61S. 
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Major  Gibson,  the  point  was  narrowed  down  to  thisy  ^We 

must  engage  the  Choctas,  or  fight  them 

Pushmataha,  a  medal  Chocta  chief,  had  been  active  in  his 
cfT'it^  If)  restrain  the  inimical  feehugs  of  his  people  toward  the 
whites,  and  !<>  induce  them  to  abandon  the  contemplated  alli- 
ance with  tlie  Creeks  in  the  approaching  war.  He  had  suc- 
ceeded in  causing  several  Chocta  warriors  to  bum  the  war- 
club  and  abandon  the  Creeks. 

To  carry  out  his  friendly  designs  in  favor  of  the  United 
States*  this  chief,  with  a  few  attendants,  had  visited  Fort  St 
Stephen*  to  lay  his  views  before  the  American  commanders. 
A  formal  interview  with  General  Claiborne  was  held  on  the 
28d  of  September,  when  the  first  step  was  taken  to  enlist  the 
Choct&  warriors  in  defense  of  the  American  settlements.  The 
measures  adopted  weze  snbseqnently  approved  by  General 
Floumoy. 

Up  to  the  1st  of  October,  nothing  had  been  done  by  General 
Floumoy  to  secure  the  peace  and  friendship  of  the  Choctas. 
The  whole  country  was  deeply  concerned  at  the  posit  inn  oc- 
ctipied  by  this  nation  in  the  contest  which  had  comyncuced. 
Strongly  urged  by  the  Creeks  to  make  common  cause  with 
them,  and  exposed  to  their  resentment  for  refusal,  and  yet  witiif> 
out  any  assurance  of  protection  from  the  American  commander, 
it  was  evident  to  all  that,  without  some  decided  measures  on 
the  part  of  the  American  commanders,  they  most  shortly  ally 
themselves  to  the  Creek  nation.  Many  of  the  best  men  in 
the  country,  among  whom  was  Judge  Toulmin,  believed  the 
Choctas  would  soon  embark  m  the  war  on  the  side  of  the  ho^ 
tile  Creeks,  and  thus  place  the  settlements  of  Washington 
county  between  two  opposing  tribes. 

General  Claiborne  had  been  impatient  to  invade  the  Creek 
country  from  the  first  outbreak  of  hostilities,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  he  had  been  anxious  to  secure  the  friendship  and  co-oper- 
ation of  the  Choctas ;  but  General  Floumoy,  "  fearful  of  trans- 

 J  

We  eeitify  tint  die  fbngoing  It  «  tree  oopj  lim  tfw  origfani,  treaenitled  te  Ae 
war  ellce  by  Biigadierffenenl  deiboneb       "BuriiMui  &  8moot, 

"  John  T.  Wirt,  Captain, 
"  Aasistont  Depo^  Cliiarteniia«t«r-geiienU. 

"St  Stephen's,  9Ui  Jantuuy.  ISli." 

TfaU  letter  wee  fconj  in  fee  boqee  of  WeiHieribrit  «fter  the  ceptoeef  EoBeneahiai, 
DeeentaMlSia. 
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cending  his  authority*'*  declined  any  decinve  action  in  the  case 
until  the  month  of  October. 
In  the  mean  time,  a  confidential  agent  had  been  sent  into  the 

Chocta  nation  with  inBtructions  to  conciliate  their  feelings,  and 
to  induce  them,  if  possible,  to  accept  the  tomahawk,  and  unite 
with  us  in  chastising  their  old  enemies  the  Muskfioi^ees.  The 
hostiies  were  conciliated  by  IViendly  talk,  and  several  principal 
cliiefs  ron^^ented  10  visit  8t.  Stephen's,  and  hold  a  conference 
with  General  Claiborne.  From  this  place,  they  were  induced 
to  visit  General  Flournoy  at  Mobile,  to  impress  him  with  the 
importance  of  some  speedy  and  decisive  action.  But  it  was  at 
Fort  St.  Stephen  that  the  first  efficient  measures  were  taken 
to  imbody  the  Choct&s  in  arms  against  the  unfriendly  Creeks ; 
there,  also,  the  first  arrangements  were  made,  and  the  first 
definite  action  taken,  which  resulted  in  the  complete  pacifica^ 
tion  of  the  Choctas,  and  secured  the  settlements  upon  the  Mis- 
sissippi, as  well  as  those  upon  the  eastern  firontier,  firom  the  ' 
revenge  of  the  Choct&  nation. 

Arrangements  having  been  made  for  the  co-operation  of  the 
Choctas  with  tlie  truups  under  General  Claiborne,  Pushmataha 
arrived  at  Mount  Vernon  on  the  4th  of  November  with  a  de- 
taciiment  of  fifty-one  warriors.  Here  they  remained,  waiting 
for  arms  and  ammunition,  until  the  10th  ;  Mushulatubbe,  with 
another  portion  of  the  Chocta  warriors,  was  advancing  toward 
the  Black  Warrior.  By  the  first  of  December,  Mushulatubbe*s 
captains,  the  Talking  Warrior"  and  the  *«01d  Leader,*'  had 
commenced  operations  againpt  the  Creek  towns  on  the  Black 
Warrior,  and  their  first  trophies  were  the  scalps  of  four  Greek 
warriors. 

On  the  first  of  November,  General  Claiborne  was  still  at 
«•  Pine  Levds,"  near  St  Stephen's,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  sup- 
plies and  equipments  for  his  Indian  auxiliaries, 4iis  troops  being 
impatient  to  advance  into  the  strongholds  of  the  Creeks,  be- 

yuiid  the  Cahaba. 

At  length,  after  great  indecision  and  delay  on  the  part  of 
General  Flournoy,  he  issued  orth^s  on  tlie  lOlh  of  November 
for  General  Claiborne  to  advance  with  his  command*'  to  Weath- 

*  Tbe  immediate  command  of  General  Claiborne  conciatedi  becUM  flia  Uriid  ngl> 
incnt  of  regular  troopc  under  CDlouel  Rossell,  who  was  to  follow,  of  Colonel  Carson'! 
regiment  of  three  hundred  and  seventy-fire  volantecra,  eighty  militiamen,  the  Mijiaii- 
tipfi  inborn  mdaU»ji»WaiB,9ad%lK^ 
natahA  ttd  HmdnlalBMe. 
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erford's  BlnSS,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Alabama  River,  eighty- 
five  miles  by  land  above  Fort  Stoddart,  and  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  below  the  jmictton  of  the  Coosa  and  Tallapoosa,  and 
there  erect  a  stockade  cantonment  as  a  d6p6t  for  supplies  and 

military  stores  for  the  relief  of  the  Tennessee  troops  under 
General  Jiickson,  who  was  advancing  down  the  Cousa. 

AcfMidingly,  on  the  ISih  of  November,  General  Claiborne 
took  u\)  the  line  of  march  from  "Pine  Levels.**  and  traversed 
the  region  between  the  Tombigby  and  the  Alabama  until  the 
10th,  when  he  encamped  upon  the  west  bank  of  the  Alabama, 
opposite  Weatherford's  Bluff.  Next  day,  having  crossed  the 
river,  he  took  his  position  and  commenced  the  stockade  on  tbs 
bluff,  whi^h  was  completed  before  the  close  of  the  month,  and 
called  "Fort  Claiborne/'  It  consisted  of  a  strong  stockade 
two  hundred  feet  square,  defended  by  three  block-hooaes  and 
a  half-moon  battery,  which  completely  commanded  the  river. 
It  was  near  the  middle  of  December  before  General  Fkmmey 
permitted  the  army  to  advance  against  the  Creeks. 

The  Greek  war  was  now  fully  opened  in  every  quarter  of 
their  wide,  extended  country,  and  the  hostile  Creeks  were  in- 
flamed with  the  most  vindictive  rage  against  such  of  their  own 
people  as  were  neutral  or  favorable  to  peace.  Hence  the  latter 
were  compelled  to  seek  safety  against  their  enraged  countrv- 
men  either  by  flyintr  to  the  white  settlements  and  jommg  the 
American  troops,  or  by  fortifying  themselves  in  their  towns  as 
against  an  opposing  foe.  ; 

The  Georgia  troops,  advancing  from  the  east,  were  accooH 
panied  by  large  numbers  of  the  friendly  warriors,  who  were 
compelled  to  seek  the  protection  of  the  whites.  On  the  north, 
each  division  of  the  Tennessee  troops  was  also  accompanied 
by  large  numbers  of  iriendly  Creeks,  who  were  likewise  com<* 
polled  to  take  up  arms  against  their  own  countrymen*  who.  had 
become  their  most  inveterate  enemies.  In  like  manner,  the 
contiguous  Choctas,  Chickasfis,  and  Cherokees,  in  self-defense, 
were  compelled  to  take  sides  with  the  whites.  The  revenge- 
ful Creeks  tolerated  no  suspicious  neutrals ;  and.  at  a  subse- 
quent date,  General  Jackson  adopted  the  snine  policy  with  rig- 
or. Thus  the  war.  in  fact,  siiortiy  became  to  the  Creeks  a  war 
of  sell-ex termmation. 

On  the  13th  of  December,  General  Claiborne,  at  the  head  of 
nearly  one  thousand  men,  including  a  portion  of  the  third  n§- 
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iment  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Russell,  and  the  Choctas  under 
Pushiiiataha,  took  up  the  line  of  march  fur  the  Creek  cuuutry 
on  the  Alabama,  above  the  mouth  of  the  Cahaha  River.  Ad- 
vancing eastward,  on  the  south  side  of  llie  Alahama,  alter  a 
march  of  more  than  one  hundred  miles  from  Fort  Claiborne, 
he  approached  the  strong-hold  of  Weatherford,  a  town  of  about 
two  hundred  houses,  aituated  in  a  iwamp  near  the  south  bank 
of  the  Alabania  River,  and  known  As  Eceanadtacop  or  *'Holy 
Ground,** 

This  town  was  attacked  on  the  2Sd  of  December  by  the 
army  in  three  divisions,  with  great  spirit  and  unpetuosity.  The 
Lwiiaiis,  encouraged  by  their  chiefs  and  prophets,  Weatherford, 
Josiah,  Fhmcis,  and  Sinquister,  as  firmly  defended  their  town 
against  the  assault  But  they  wefe  so<!>n  compelled  to  submit 
to  a  total  defeat,  with  the  loss  of  thirty  of  their  waniuiii. 
Weatherford,  in  the  midst  of  the  battle,  lought  like  a  demon 
until  overpowered,  when  he  fled. 

Meantnne,  the  Georgia  troops  had  advanced  into  the  Creek 
nation.  About  the  middle  of  October,  General  Floyd,  at  dif- 
ferent points  on  the  western  frontier  of  Greorgia,  had  under  his 
command  about  twenty-five  hundred  troops ;  and  early  in  No- 
vember, at  the  head  of  nearly  one  thousand  troops  and  about 
torn  hundred  friendly  Indians,  he  advanced  from  the  Chatta- 
hoochy  agamst  the  Creeks  living  upon  the  Tallapoosa  and  its 
tributaries.  On  the  south  side  of  the  Tallapoosa,  thirty  miles 
above  its  mouth,  and  near  Autossee  Creek,  he  came  upon  a  for- 
tified town,  defimded  by  nearly  four  hundred  Creek  warriors. 
On  the  39lh  of  November,  after  a  severe  conflict  of  several 
hours,  the  town  was  carried  by  storm,  and  the  hostile  Indianr 
were  defeated  and  completely  routed,  with  the  loss  of  two  hun- 
dred warriors  killed  on  the  field.  Among  the  slain  were  two 
of  their  kings.  Two  towns,  comprising  four  hundred  houses 
were  destroyed  and  burned,  including  many  of  a  superior 
order  not  common  among  the  Indians.* 

The  Autossee  towns  were  situated  upon  the  beloved 
ground"  of  the  Creeks,  where  they  had  supposed  no  white 
man  in  hostile  array  could  come  without  certain  death ;  but 
tbe  whole  eastern  portion  of  their  country  was  subsequently 
ovemm  and  terribly  ravaged  by  the  Georgia  troops  in  other 

*  See  Waklo'i  Life  of  Jacluoo,  p.  8ft-M.  Drake't  Book  of  tiio  Ixtdivu,  b.  iw^p,  41 
AlM^  Mutiii'a  Loairitu,  toL  il,  p.  tU^m,  w 
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campaigns.  Yet  this  was  only  the  begiimtDg  of  the  rethbatiaii 
which  awaited  them  during  the  following  year  from  another 
quarter. 

Operations  ofihe  TeniMMee  Troops. — The  people  of  Teanea- 
see  had  been  no»idle  apectaton  of  the  infuriate  vengeance 
which  impelled  the  aavages  to  the  destruction  of  the  American 
settlements  in  the  beginning  of  the  war.  The  success  at  Foit 
Mims  and  other  points  on  the  Mobile  waters  had  imboldened 
the  savages,  and  accelerated  their  destiny  by  prompting  their 
advdnce  against  the  confines  of  Tennessee,  and  against  that 
portion  of  Tennessee  where  the  energy  and  skill  of  the  com- 
mander and  the  courage  of  the  troops  were  equal  to  the  emer- 
gency of  the  conflict.* 

The  exposed  condition  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  Temiessee 
Valley,  west  of  Iluntsville,  had  presented  a  favorable  oppor- 
tunity for  another  savage  triumph^  and  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember the  Indian  warriors  began  to  concentrate  near  the  ad- 
vanced settlements  north  of  the  Tennessee  River.  The  rumor 
of  their  approach  spread  alarm  throughout  the  exposed  popu- 

•  latiout  and  hundreds  of  families  on  the  advanced  frontiers  fled 
from  their  homes,  and  soiight  safety  more  remote  from  the  Iih 
dian  border. 

Meantime,  active  preparations  had  bVen  in  progress  ibr  ins> 
bodying  a  strong  military  force  in  Tennessee  for  the  invasion 

of  the  Creek  country.  Major-general  Jackson,  in  West  Ten- 
nessee, and  General  John  Cocke,  in  East  Tennessee,  were  each 
advancing  with  tvvrnt\-five  hundred  men  toward  tlie  Indian 
Territ ()i  y,  for  its  simultaneous  invasion  Irom  two  opposite  di- 
rections. 

On  the  10th  of  October,  General  Jackson  commenced  his 
march  from  Huntsville,  with  two  thousand  choice  volunteers, 

•  for  the  Indian  country.  Marching  the  infantry  toward  the 
Coosa,  he  detached  Brigadier«general  Coffee,  with  neariy  one 
thousand  mounted  volunteers,  to  make  a  circuit  and  scour  the 
country  upon  the  head  waters  of  the  Black  Warrior,  for  the 
dispersion  of  the  hostile  Creeks  who  were  supposed  to  be  in 
that  quarter. 

In  his  advance  into  the  Indian  country,  General  Jackson  en- 
countered great  difficulties  in  procuring  supplies  for  his  troops ; 
yet,  overcoming  all  obstacles  by  his  indomitable  energy  and 

*  KcodaU  a  Lifo  of  Jack«gQ.  p.  18^-188. 
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perseTmnce,  he  cQBlmued  to  adTance  toward  the  Indian 
townsy  near  the  **  Ten  Island^  of  Coom. 

Learning  that  a  large  body  of  Indiani  had  posted  themteWee 
on  Tallushatches  Creek,  southeast  of  the  Coosa,  and  about 
thirteen  miles  from  his  encampment.  General  Jackson  dis- 
DLLiciied  General  Coffee  with  his  mounted  brig^ade  to  attack 
and  disperse  them.  Conducted  by  the  Indian  pilot,  General 
Coffee  crossed  the  Coosa  four  miles  above  Ten  Islands,  and 
encamped  a  few  miles  distant  from  Tnllushaiches.  Early 
next  morning  he  advanced  to  the  attack.  Within  one  mile 
and  a  half  he  divided  his  troops  into  two  dlTiaions,  each  march* 
ing  so  as  to  unite  their  fironta  beyond  the  town.  An  hour  after 
flonriie  the  battle  was  commenoed  by  two  companies  of  spies, 
thrown  within  the  circle  of  alignment  for  the  purpose  of  draw- 
ing the  Indians  from  their  houses. 

In  a  lew  minutes  the  action  became  generial»  and  the  Vidians 
were  iounediately  driven  into  the  town»  where  they  fought 
with  the  most  obstinate  iiiry  as  long  as  they  could  stand  or  sit, 
disdaining  to  ask  quarter.  The  principal  missiles  used  by  the 
Indians  after  their  first  fire  were  bows  and  arrows,  each  war-  • 
rior  being  furnished  with  a  bow  and  quiver,  which  was  used 
when  no  opportunity  occurred  for  reloading.  The  savages 
were  utterly  defeated  with  great  Blaughter,  and  their  town, 
with  all  its  effects,  wnf^  consumed  with  fire. 

Upon  the  ground  were  found  one  hundred  and  eighty-six 
Indians  killed,  besides  eighty-four  taken  prisoners.  The  Ten- 
nesseans  lost  five  men  killed^  and  had  forty-one  'Vfounded.* 
Such  was  the  first  regular  engagement  of  the  Tennessee  vol- 
unteers with  the  Creek  Indians,  and  such  the  issue  of  the  bat* 
tie  of  TaihishatchiBM^  on  the  2d  of  November. 

General  Jackson  concentrated  his  force  near  Ten  Islands,  on 
the  Coosa,  where  he  established  a  strong  post,  which  he  called 
''Fort  Strother,**  and  made  it  his  headquarters.  On  the  8th 
of  November  he  took  up  his  line  of  march  for  Talladega,  with 
his  whole  disposable  force,  consisting  of  twelve  hundred  infimt- 
ry  and  eight  hundred  mounted  riflemen.  At  this  point  the  hos- 
tile Creeks  were  m  great  strength. 

After  a  rapid  march,  the  army  arrived  within  six  miles  of 
the  enemy  late  in  the  evemng,  and  thei;e  encamped  with  the 

Jtduon,  p.  198,  199. 
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utmost  circumspectioo*  Soon  afterward,  tlio  scoalJi  reported 
the  Indians  posted  in  great  ibro^  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile^ 
but  their  numbers  could  not  be  ascertained.  Orders  were  giv* 
en  about  midnight  to  prepare  the  troops  Ibr  marching.  By 
lour  o'doek  in  the  morning  the  whole  line  was  m  motion.  The 
in&ntry  proceeded,  as  usual«  in  three  columns ;  the  caTalry  in 
the  same  order  in  the  rear,  with  flankers  on  each  wing.  At 
seven  o^clock,  having  arriyed  within  a  mile  of  the  enemy's  po- 
sition, the  columns  were  displayed  in  order  of  battle.  At  eight 
o'clock  the  battle  was  commenced  by  a  heavy  fire  from  the 
savages,  throwing  the  advance  into  some  confusion.  Order 
was  soon  restored  in  every  part  except  in  the  regiment  of  Col- 
onel Bradley,  who  failed  to  advance.*  The  action  <?oon  be- 
came general  along  the  whole  line,  and  in  fifteen  minutes  after- 
ward the  Indians  were  seen  liying  in  all  directions.  Tiiey 
were  pursued,  with  great  slaughter,  to  the  mountains,  a  distance 
of  three  miles.  In  this  engagementt  Colonel  Carroll,  Ldeuten- 
ant-colonel  Dyer,  and  many  other  brave  officers  distingnisii- 
ad  themselves,  and  were  highly  applauded  by  their  command" 
er  for  jtheir  gallantry  and  deliberate  courage  during  the  acti<m. 

The  force  of  the  Indians  in  this  engagement  was  one  thou- 
sand and  eighty  warriors.  The  battle 'continued,  with  occ^ 
stonal  remissions,  for  nearly  two  hours.  The  Indian  loss  was 
three  hundred  warriors  left  dead  upon  the  field.  The  Tennes- 
see troops  lost  iilieen  men  killed  and  eiglily-live  wounded.f 

Such  was  the  result  of  the  battle  of  Talladega ;  and  had  it 
not  been  for  the  defection  of  Colonel  Bradley  with  his  res"i- 
menl,  and  the  retreat  of  three  companies  of  niilitia,  which 
opened  a  space  for  the  flight  of  the  enemy,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  scarcely  a  warrior  would  have  escaped. 

No  other  operations  of  importance  were  undertake  by  Qi^ 
•ralJackson  for  want  of  supplies  and  ro-enforcemettts^  the  term 
of  service  having  expired  with  many,  until  JaanaiT' Mowing. 

Thus  terminated  the  first  campaign  of  the  Tennessee  troops 
•in  the  Creek  war.  The  only  severe  contests  and  honorable 
victories  were  achieved  by  the  western  divisioBi  which,  under 
their  active  and  skillful  commander,  had  they  not  been  paralys- 
ed in  their  efibrts  by  the  want  of  provisions  and  supplies,  would 
well-nigh  have  terminated  the  war  iu  a  :xxnglti  campaign.  0^ 

*  Baton,  p.  56.    Alto.  Keudtll'i  Life  of  JacltBon.  p.  203-205. 

t  W«Uo'«LiieorjM>luoa,p.82,83.  E«toi^  p.  67,  M.  lUadaU,  p. 
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[A.D.  1814.]   In  the  mean  time,  the  British  fleet  had  been 

off  the  coast  of  Florida,  and  through  the  Spanish  ports  had 
abundantly  supplied  the  Seminoles  and  Creeks  with  arms  aud 
ammunition,  and  all  the  requisites  for  maintaiiuiig  an  Indian 
war.  Thus  sustained  and  assisted,  the  Creeks  imbibed  new 
life  and  new  energy  in  their  preparations  to  renew  the  con- 
flict, and  to  compel  the  co-operation  of  their  own  nation. 

Second  Campaign  of  the  Teniifineie  Troop$»'^ki  the  distance 
of  fifly  miles  from  Fort  Strother,  in  a  southeast  direction,  the 
hostile  Indians  had  concentrated  in  great  force  at  the  Hone* 
ahoe  Bend  of  the  Tallapoosa  River.  The  isthmus  and  penin- 
sula forined  hy  this  bend  had  been  fortified  In  such  manner  as 
to  bid  defiance  to  the  militia  without  the  aid  of  artillery.  This 
fortified  penmsula  was  near  the  mouth  of  a  creek  which  the  In- 
dians called  Emuckfaw,  and  included  an  island  in  the  rirer, 
the  whole  situated  just  below  the  Indian  village  of  New  Youka. 
Toward  this  place  General  Jackson  began  his  march  on  the 
18th  of  January,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  21st  he  encamped 
on  the  Emuckfaw  Creek,  about  twelve  miles  from  the  Indian 
citadel.*  Here,  perceiving  that  the  Indians  in  great  force 
were  within  a  few  miles  of  his  position,  and  scouts  had  been 
discovered  reconnoitering  his  movements^  he  adopted  an  ex* 
pedient  which  prevented  the  horrors  of  a  night  attack  from  the 
wily  savages*  who  were  anticqMiting  an  easy  victory.  En- 
eircling'his  camp  with  a  cordon  of  camp-fires  beyond  the  line 
of  sentinels,  he  e^ctually  protected  the  army»  as  well  as  the 
•entinels,  firom  surprise  by  the  larking  enemy.  The  sentinels» 
being  double-mannedt  aad  securely  poslad  within  the  circle  of 
reflected  light,  were  enabled  plainly  to  discern  every  Indian  en- 
emy who  might  approach  the  camp^  and,  from  their  position  in 
the  dark,  could  dehbei  Litely  sliuot  down  the  lurking  foe,  while 
VLiinly  searching  for  the  encampment.  Thus  protected,  the 
troops  were  held  m  readiness  for  battle  until  the  mormni^  light. 

The  Indians,  apprised  of  his  design  against  Tohopeka,  had 
resolved  to  intercept  his  march,  and,  if  possible,  cut  off  the  ad- 
vancing enemy.  But  the  wary  commander  had  defeated  the 
prompt  execution  of  the  chief  design  of  the  warriors  from  the 
Tallapoosa.  The  savage  host  resolved  not  to  abandon  the  ul- 
timate object  of  their  advance^  but  prepared  to  attack  the  camp 
it  the  first  dawn  of  day. 
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About  six  o'clock  on  the  monimg  of  the  twenty-fleooml,  a 
while  before  daylightt  the  Indians  made  a  vigorous  assault 
upon  the  left  flank  of  the  anny.  The  attack  was  resisted  with 
great  firmness  for  half  an  hour,  when  a  furious  charge  of  the 

cavalry,  under  General  Coffee,  completely  routed  the  Indians, 

and  drove  tiiem  ueaily  two  miles  from  the  field,  with  great 
slaujrhter. 

During  the  first  half  hour.  General  Coffee,  Colonel  Carroll. 
Lieulenant-LMlonei  SitUi.  tlic  adjutant-general,  and  Colonel 
Higgins,  distinguished  tlieniselves  for  their  cool  and  deliberate 
courage  in  sustaining  the  assault  and  in  pursuing  the  flying 
enemy.* 

Not  long  afterward  the  camp  was  attacked  with  great  vigor 
on  the  right,  where  the  principal  attack  was  intended  from  the 
first '  Against  this  General  Jackson  had  duly  providedy  he 
having  from  the  first  believed  the  attack  on  the  left  only  a 
feuit  to  confiise  and  weaken  the  right  This  second  attack 
was  accordingly  sustained  with  firmness  and  courage  until 
the  mounted  volunteers  were  prepared  to  charge.  The  first 
charge,  under  Colonel  Carroll  and  Colonel  Higgins,  put  one 
division  of  the  Indians  to  flight,  and  a  second  charge,  under 
Greneral  Coffee,  completely  routed  the  remainder  of  their  forces, 
witli  the  loss  ol  fort  \  -live  of  tlieir  warridrs  left  upon  the  ground. 

General  Jackson  next  encouiitt  i  cd  the  savages  on  his  reium 
to  Fort  kSirother,  on  the  24th  of  January.  The  retrograde 
march  was  taken  up  at  tea  o'clock  on  the  forenoon  of  the  2dd. 
Late  in  the  evening  the  army  reached  their  encampment  on 
Enotochopco  Creek.  Here  they  spent  the  night  in  constant 
apprehension  of  an  attack  from  the  Indians^  who  had  followed 
in  their  traU*  The  march  was  resumed  on  the  morning  of  the 
d4th,  with  increasing  evidence  of  a  contemplated  attack  by  the 
Indians  at  the  defile  in  crossing  the  creek.  Just  as  the  first  col- 
umns had  crossed  the  creek,  and  the  artillery  was  entering  the 
ford,  the  rear  columns  were  furiously  attacked  by  the  savaares, 
and  thrown  into  temporary  disorder  and  flight.  A  short  liine. 
however,  served  to  restore  order,  when  the  troops  fought  with 
great  courage.  The  artillery  m  :is  soon  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  enemy  by  Lieutenant  Ai  instii 'iii^  and  his  brave  CiHupany, 
who  advanced  in  the  face  of  a  most  gaiiing  fire  from  ten  times 
their  number  of  Indians.    They  were  soon  supported  by  the 

*  BiMi*!  Lib  or  Jtdtaao,  p.  IM-ua .  A3m»  Xmddl'i  Life  ptSmkam,  |t,  ISS,  iS« 
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columns  of  infantry,  which  were  brought  up  to  take  the  place 
of  the  right  and  lefl  coUimns»  which  had  given  way.  In  a 
short  time  the  Indiam  were  routed  in  every  direction,  nnd 
were  pursued  by  the  cavalry  more  than  two  miles,  under  the 
greatest  consternation.  Twenty-six  warriors  were  left  dead 
on  the  field. 

The  loss  of  the  Tennessee  troops  in  these  several  engage- 
ments, on  the  22d  and  on  the  24th  of  January,  was  twenty-four 
men  killed  and  seventy-five  wounded.*  The  whole  number  of 
Indians  found  dead  on  the  several  battle-grounds  was  one  Inin- 
dred  and  eighty-nine  warriors,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
many  had  been  removed. t 

Early  in  March,  General  Jackson  having  been  appointed 
major-general  in  the  United  Slates  service,  was  re-enforced  by 
the  thirty-ninth  regiment  of  United  States  Infantry,  under  the 
skillful  and  intrepid  Colonel  John  Williams.  This  regiment 
numbered  about  six  hundred  e&ctive  men,  and  possessed  ample 
supplies.  Several  detachments  of  militia  and  volunteers  had 
also  joined  his  standard  before  the  middle  of  March,  when  his 
entire  force  amounted  to  nearly  four  thousand  men,  besides  In- 
dian auxiliaries  to  the  number  of  nearly  one  thousand.:^ 

At  this  time,  the  Choctfi»  from  the  Tombigby  and  Black 
Warrior,  the  Chickasas,  and  the  Cherokees,  as  well  as  the 
IrieiiJIy  Creeks,  hiid  rallied  to  his  standard. 

The  enemy  was  encountered  again,  and  for  the  last  time 
in  a  general  engagement,  at  the  stronir-hold  of  Tohopeka,  upon 
the  Tallapoosa  River.  It  %vas  on  liie  2llh  of  March,  about  ten 
o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  when  the  army  reached  the  vicinity  of 
the  Indian  fortress. 

The  savages,  aware  of  the  approach  of  General  Jackson's 

•  After  the  trtnv  rotiroA,  lui  wai  tabsefiuently  asrrrtnnici!,  thr  snvn^r^i.  in  thrir  fury, 
dog  B{>  the  •lain  who  had  been  buried  oa  the  fieida  ut  iilmuckfaw  ami  Kaotocbopoo,  for 
Hao  purpote  of  obtahun^  their  tealpf,  and  •ahibiting  ttieir  feroei^iD  imitila^  die 
lifeless  bodies  of  itd-  '  ;  anes.  Hence  Ocncml  Jackson,  after  the  battle  of  TohopO' 
\n.  t(wik  the  prccnntion  of  having'  Ws  dcml  sunk  in  tho  river,  tn  ii'mrf  their  WBUOXm 
from  tlio  indigni^  of  aavoge  feroc^y.— See  Kendall's  Life  of  Jackson,  p.  262. 

t  See  Wiklo'e  Lifo  of  JaduMO,  p.  Saton,  p.  137. 

1  Bee  Wald^e  Life  of  JTaclMoa,  p.  IM.  Baton,  p.  147.  Kendall,  p.  S67. 

The  first  re-enfiwccinent  consisted  of  two  thtTU'Sftiifl  mm  from  Enst  Tennessee,  com- 
mandod  by  General  George  Doherty,  who  arrived  aliout  the  3d  of  Februaiy.  Sooo  af- 
terward, Urij,'adier-gcneral  Thomas  Johnston,  with  seventeen  hundred  men,  arrived  fimn 
WeatTemweMe.  Apart  of  OeaeivlCoflM'evolnaCeerowrdiyasaiikealered^ 
orgamxed Into  aregimcut  under  Colimel  HL-nr>'  Dyer.  Another OMMllted legiBMOt from 
East  TeaiicMcef  under  Colonel  John  Brows,  also  arrived. 
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forces,  IkuI  made  every  preparation  for  defense,  and  had  as- 
sembled their  warriors,  to  the  number  of  about  one  thousand, 
from  their  diflerent  towns.  The  peninsula  enclosed  by  the 
bend  was  a  place  uf  great  natural  strength,  being  surrounded 
on  all  sides  but  one  by  a  deep  river,  with  high  and  steep  banks. 
The  isthmus,  or  neck  which  separated  the  extremes  of  the  bend, 
was  defended  by  a  strong  wall  or  breast-work,  from  five  to  eight 
feet  high,  and  pierced  with  numerous  port-holes. 

Ftoparations  for  an  attack  were  made  without  delay.  Gen- 
eral Coffee,  with  his  brigade  of  mounted  volunteers,  and  with 
the  friendly  Indians,  had  been  detached  to  cross  the  river,  two 
miles  below  the  bend,  and  to  encompass  the  bend  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  so  as  to  cut  off  from  the  enemy  all  opportunity  of  r^^ 
treat.  Soon  afterward  the  infantry  were  put  in  motion,  and 
advanced  slowly  along  the  isthmus  toward  the  breast- work; 
one  six-pounder  camion  and  one  three-pounder  were  planted 
in  an  advantageous  position,  within  two  hundred  yards  ut  the 
enemy's  line.  Tiie  cavalry  under  General  Coffee  and  the  In- 
dian allies  had  attained  their  position,  and  had  commenced  an 
attack  on  tlie  rear  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  when  the 
cannon  opened  a  very  brisk  fire  upon  the  breast- work.  The 
infantry  slowly  advanced,  and  poured  in  volleys  of  musketry 
and  rifle-balls  whenever  the  Indiims  presented  themselves  above 
the  breast-work.  In  this  manner  the  attack  was  kept  up  with 
but  little  intermission  for  two  hours,  when  a  part  of  the  mount- 
ed volunteers  and  some  of  the  friendly  Indians  crossed  the  riv- 
er in  canoes,  and  set  fire  to  some  buildings  in  the  rear  of  the 
hostile  Indians,  and  opened  a  brisk  fire  upon  the  enem/s  rear. 
At  this  time  General  Jackson  resolved  to  carry  the  place  by 
storm.  The  infantry  in  front  of  the  breast- work  had  been  in 
readiness  for  some  time,  and  were  impatient  for  the  order  to 
storm  the  works.  The  order  was  given,  and  received  I  \  the 
troops  with  acclamation,  and  "  the  history  of  warfare  iurnish- 
es  few  instances  of  a  more  brilliant  attack.  The  regulars,  led 
on  by  their  intrepid  and  skillful  commander.  Colonel  Williams, 
and  by  the  gallant  Major  Montgomery,  soon  gained  possession 
of  the  works,  in  the  midst  of  a  most  tremendous  fire  firom  be- 
hind them ;  and  the  militia  of  the  brave  and  venerable  Do- 
herty's  brigade  accompanied  them  in  the  charge,  with  a  vivac- 
ity and  firmness  which  would  have  done  honor  to  regobot; 
The  enemy  were  completely  routed.  Five  hundred  and  fifty- 
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seven  were  left  dead  upon  the  peninmila,  and  a  great  number 
were  killed  by  the  horsemen  in  their  attempt  to  cross  the  river. 

It  is  believed  thiiL  aoi  more  than  twenty  have  escaped."* 

**  The  fighting  continued  with  some  severity  for  five  hours; 
but  we  continued  to  destroy  many  of  them,  who  had  concealed 
theiii.selves  under  tlie  banks  of  the  river,  until  we  were  pre- 
vented by  night.  Tiie  morning  following,  sixteen  men  were 
killed  who  had  been  concealed.  We  took  two  hundred  and 
fifly  prisoners^  all  women  and  children.  The  power  of  the 
Creeks  is  forever  broken.^'f  Such  is  the  general'!  brief  ao* 
count  of  the  terrible  battle  of  Tahopeheu 

The  losB  of  the  Americans  was  twenty-five  killed  and  one 
hundred  and  five  wounded.  Among  the  slain  were  the  braye» 
accomplishedf  and  lamented  Major  D.  P.  Montgomery,  and 
Lieutenants  Moulton  and  Somerville.  The  friendly  Indians 
under  Major  Mcintosh,  the  Cowetan,  lost  twaity-mne  killed 
and  fifty-four  wounded.  J 

The  memories  of  Lieutenants  MoliUuu  and  ^^omerville  are 
perpetuated  in  the  fluuriishing  towns  of  Moulton  and  Somer- 
ville, in  the  counties  of  Lawrence  and  Morgan,  in  North  Ala- 
bama. That  of  the  ianiented  Montgomery  is  perpetuated  in 
the  county  and  town  of  Montgomery,  southeast  of  the  Alabama 
Riven  Major  Montgomery,  a  native  of  Virginia,  had  been  an 
eminent  lawyer  and  an  accomplished  gentleman  in  Tennessee 
at  the  commencement  of  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  when  he 
assumed  the  profession  of  arms,  and  entered  the  regular  ler- 
▼ice  of  the  United  States.  In  this  capacity  he  was  the  idol, 
and  the  model  for  imitation  to  his  junior  officers  and  men. 
Attentive  to  the  wants  of  his  men,  to  their  health  and  comfort 
he  was  looked  upon  as  a  father  and  friend*  Strictly  obedient 
to  the  orders  of  his  superiors,  and  punctilious  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  promises,  he  secured  the  most  implicit  obedience 
from  those  under  his  command.  In  his  person  tall  and  grace- 
ful ;  in  his  manners,  pohte,  reserved,  and  modest,  he  was  the 
favorite  of  all  who  knew  him.  Ardent,  brave,  and  patriotic,  he 
hastened  to  the  field  of  danger  in  defense  of  his  country  ;  and, 
scarcely  expecting  .to  return  alive,  he  faltered  not,  observing. 
If  I  fall  in  battle,  I  hope  I  shall  die  gloriously.'*^ 

*  GenenlJadUMNi'S  afldal  Beprnt,  Waldn'.<?  Life  nf.Tnrkson,  p  19f^  Eaton,  p.  150^ 
151,  tod  IM.  t  QeneralJackaon  s  iHirml  Hipnrt,  p.  126,  197. 

t  Geaerai  Jacksoo  «  official  Report,  p.  1S7.   Alio,  Miirtiu  a  Luiuaiaaa,  p.  318,  319 

f  GlnbanM'4  notMontko  Wur]a  the  Sooth,  p.  41. 
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In  the  mean  time,  Colonel  Pearson,  with  two  hundred  and 
fifty  militia  from  North  Carolina,  scoured  the  banks  of  the  Alai- 
bama,  an<)  captured  six  hundred  and  twenty-two  Indians,  in- 
cluding men,  women,  and  children.  Sevend  other  skirmishes 
with  parties  of  Indians  had  resulted  in  the  death  of  some,  and 
the  capture  of  many  others. 

These  victories  completely  prostrated  the  Creek  power. 
They  had  heretofore  been  a  powerful  confederacy,  and,  for 
more  than  thirty  years  had  been  inveterate  in  their  hatred  of 
the  white  settlers.  In  this  they  had  been  ingtiirrited  by  Span- 
isli  emissaries  ever  sinct'  the  <  !<  isl'  <>1  tlie  war  of  independence. 
During  this  time,  no  peniianeut  peace,  no  complete  security, 
no  sincere  friendship  could  be  obtained  for  the  white  popula* 
tion  of  Georgia  and  Tennessee,  or  for  those  of  the  Mississippi 
Territory. 

On  the  1st  of  April  General  Jackson  marched  to  Fort  Will- 
iams, where  he  remained  a  few  days  to  refresh  his  troops  and 
to  recruit  their  horses.*  Convinced,  however,  of  the  necessity 
of  reducing  the  remainder  of  the  Creeks  to  peace,  or  of  exter- 
minating  ^m,  he  again  prepared  to  take  up  the  fine  of  march 
fi>r  the  **  Hickory  Grounds,"  comprising  the  region  lying  be- 
tween the  Coosa  and  Tallapoosa  Rivers,  commonly  known  as 
tlie  Fui  ks.  This  rei^ion  was  the  favorite  resort  of  the  Creeks, 
and  their  prophets  had  assui'ed  them  it  was  sacred  against  the 
footsteps  of  the  white  man.  In  this  refrion,  extend incf  more  than 
thirty  miles  up  tlie  TallMpoosa,  there  were  a  nuiiiber  of  hostife 
towns,  w4iose  inhabitants  were  said  to  be  furious  with  despe- 
ration. To  animate  his  soldiers  to  further  toils  and  new  achieve- 
ments, the  general  issued  the  following  address :  ^  You  have 
entitled  yourselves  to  the  gratitude  of  your  country  and  < 
your  general  The  expedition  from  which  you  have  just  re* 
turned  has,  by  your  good  conduct,  been  rendered  prosperoos 
beyond  any  example  in  the  history  of  our  warfere ;  it  has  le- 
deemed  the  character  of  your  state,  and  of  that  description  of 
troops  to  which  most  of  you 'belong. 

^The  fiends  of  the  Tallapoosa  will  no  longer  murder  our 
women  and  children,  or  disturb  the  quiet  of  our  borders.  Their 
midnight  flambeaux  will  no  more  illuiiiinate  iheir  council-hou^e, 
or  shine  upuii  the  victims  of  their  infernal  orgies.  In  their 
places  a  new  generation  will  arise,  who  will  know  their  duty 
*  Waldo'A  Life  of  iMskaoa,  9. 130-134.  £aloiv  F*  m-VSSL 
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better.  The  weapons  of  war&re  will  be  .excbanged  for  the 
utensils  of  husbandry,  and  the  wilderness,  which  now  withers 
in  sterility,  and  mourns  the  desolation  which  overspreads  it, 

will  blossom  as  the  rose,  and  become  the  nursery  of  the  arts. 
But,  before  this  happy  day  can  arrive,  other  chastisements  re- 
main to  be  inflicted.  It  is  indeed  lamentable  that  the  path  to 
peare  sliould  lead  through  blood,  and  over  the  bodies  of  the 
slam  ;  but  it  is  a  dispensation  of  Providence,  and  perhaps  a 
wise  one,  to  inflict  partial  evils,  that  ultimate  good  may  be 
produced." 

With  rations  for  eight  days  packed  upon  the  backs  of  the 
soldiers,  the  army  set  out  for  the  hostile  towns  over  the  rugged 
country  which  forms  the  dividing  ridges  between  the  Coosa 
and  Tallapoosa.  In  less  than  ten  days,  the  whole  country  on 
both  sides  of  the  Tallapoosa,  for  fifty  miles  above  its  mouth» 
was  seyeiely  scoured  and  zETaged  by  fire  and  sword.  But  the 
Indians  fled  in  every  direction  on  the  approach  of  the  victorioui 
army ;  the  towns  were  all  deserted,  with  their  fields,  to  the 
mercy  of  the  invader.  On  the  17th  of  April  the  army  arrived 
at  old  Fort  Talassee,  on  the  Coosa,  six  miles  above  its  mouth. 
This  is  the  site  of  the  old  Fi  unch  Fort  Toulouse,  upon  an  isth- 
mus between  the  Coosa  and  Tallapoosa,  wiiich  approach  within 
one  liiindi  ed  rods  of  each  other.  Here  the  last  chain  of  mili- 
tary posts  was  erected,  and,  in  honor  of  the  victorious  com- 
mander, it  was  called  "  Fort  Jackson." 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Georgia  troops,  under  Colonel  Milton, 
had  advanced  to  the  east  side  of  the  Tallapoosa  with  provis- 
ions and  suppUes ;  and  having  formed  a  junction  with  General 
Jackson's  army,  advanced  to  the  general  rendezvous  at  Fort 
Jackson.  Many  of  the  Indian  auxiliaries  had  been  discharged 
at  Fort  Williams  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  jirovisions,  and 
others  were  also  discharged  at  Fort  Jackson,  .as  the  war  was 
now  terminated. 

The  savages  were  humbled,  and  they  had  sued  for  peace 
and  mercy  from  their  conquerors.  From  the  day  that  the  gen- 
eral arrived  at  Fort  Jackson,  the  Creek  warriors  and  chicls 
had  been  daily  arriving  from  every  quarter,  imploring  peace 
for  their  nation  and  for  their  families.  Among  tlie  distinguished 
chiefs  was  the  notorious  Weuthcr/nrd,  chief  of  the  Alabamons, 
a  principal  instif'-ator  of  the  outbreak,  the  leader  in  the  cap- 
ture and  massacre  of  Fort  Mims,  and  an  active  commander 
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during  the  war.  Vanquished,  but  not  subdued,  the  proud  war- 
rior and  fearless  chief,  disdaining  to  be  led  a  captive,  boldly 
adyanced  through  the  American  camp  into  the  presence  of  fate 

victorious  enemy,  surrounded  by  his  staff  officers,  and,  bearing 
in  his  hands  the  emblem  of  peace,  thus  addressed  General 
Jackson : 

"  I  am  in  your  power ;  do  with  me  as  you  please.  I  am  a 
soldier.  I  have  done  the  white  people  all  the  harm  I  could ;  I 
have  fought  them,  and  fought  them  bravely.  If  I  had  an  army, 
I  would  yet  fight,  and  contend  to  the  last;  but  I  have  nones 
my  people  are  all  gone.  I  can  do  no  more  than  weep  over  the 
misfortunes  of  my  nation.  Once  I  could  animate  my  warriors 
to  battle ;  but  I  can  not  animate  the  dead.  My  warriors  can 
no  longer  hear  my  voice:  thmr  bones  are  at  TaJladegat  Tof- 
buhaicheif  Emuckfaw,  and  Tohopeha,  I  have  not  surraidered 
myself  thoughtlessly.  While  there  were  chances  of  soeoess, 
I  never  left  my  post  nor  supplicated  peace ;  but  my  people  are 
gone,  and  I  now  ask  it  for  my  nation  and  for  in} self.  On  the 
miseries  and  misfortunes  brought  on  my  countrjs  I  look  back 
with  deepest  sorrow,  and  wish  to  avert  still  greater  calamities. 
If  I  had  been  left  to  contend  with  the  Georgia  army,  T  would 
have  raised  my  com  on  one  bank  of  the  river  and  fought  them 
on  the  other ;  but  your  people  have  destroyed  my  nation.  You 
are  a  brave  man :  I  rely  on  your  generosity.  You  will  exact 
no  terms  of  a  conquered  people  but  such  as  they  should  accede 
to:  whatever  they  may  be,  it  would  be  madness  and  felly  to 
oppose.  If  they  are  opposed,  you  shall  find  me  among  the 
sternest  enforcers  of  obedience.  Those  who  would  still  hold 
out  can  be  influenced  only  by  a  mean  spirit  of  revenge ;  and 
to  this  they  must  not,  and  shall  not,  sacrifice  the  last  remnant 
of  their  country.  Yuu  hin  e  told  us  where  we  might  go  and 
be  safe.  This  is  a  good  talk,  and  my  nation  ought  to  listen  to 
it:  they  shall  listen  to  it.** 

In  the  mean  time,  arrangements  were  in  progress  by  the 
Federal  government  for  holding  a  regular  treaty  with  the 
Creeks  at  Fort  Jackson,  on  the  Tallapoosa  River.  For  the 
accomplishment  of  this  desirable  object,  no  one  was  so  weU 
calculated  to  impress  the  savages  with  the  power  and  jostiGe 
of  the  United  States  as  the  commander  of  the  Tennessee 
volunteers."  Hence  General  Jackson,  in  conjunotton  with 
Colonel  Benjamin  Hawkins,  the  Creek  agent,  was  appointed 
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comminioner  to  negotiate  and  conolude  a  permanent  treaty  of 
peace  and  amity  with  the  Creek  nation.  The  whole  country 
of  the  Creeks  having  been  overrun,  and  the  nation  entirely  sub- 
dued by  the  American  troops,  they  were  completely  at  the 
mercy  of  the  conquerors,  both  as  to  territory  and  their  own 
personal  safety. 

On  the  9th  day  of  August  the  treaiy  was  regularly  concluded 
and  signed  by  the  American  commissioners  and  the  chiefs  rep- 
resenting the  Creek  nation,  which  thereby  ceded  to  tiie  United 
States  all  the  Creek  territory  lying  east  of  the  Tombigby  and 
west  of  the  Coosa  Rivers. 

The  "  treaty  of  Fort  Jackson"  bears  upon  it  the  impress  of 
the  great  soldiert  and  the  forbearance  of  a  nation  outraged  by 
savage  cruelty,  yet  kind  and  indulgent  to  the  conquered. 

The  preamble  of  the  treaty  sets  forth  that  the  Creeks  had 
commenced  an  unprovoked,  inhuman,  and  sangumary  war 
against  the  people  of  the  United  States,  which  had'been  repell- 
ed, prosecuted,  and  determmed  by  the  United  States  success- 
fully, and  agreeably  to  the  principles  of  national  justice  and 
honorable  warfare  ;  that  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  wui  ,  and 
the  subsequent  comiuest  of  the  whole  Creek  country,  number- 
less nfTjrressions  had  been  committed  by  hostile  Creeks  against 
the  property,  balety,  and  lives  of  American  citizens,  and  against 
such  Creeks  as  were  friendly  to  the  United  States,  at  the  mouth 
of  Duck  River,  Fort  Mims,  and  elsewhere,  contrary  to  national 
&ith  and  express  treaty  stipulations.  That  the  United  States, 
previous  to  the  perpetration  of  these  outrages,  had  endeavored 
to  secure  the  peace  and  future  harmony  of  their  people  re- 
spectively, by  a  strict  conformity  to  former  articles  of  treaty, 
while  the  Creeks,  their  chiefs,  and  warriors,  had  been  induced, 
by  foreign  emissaries,  impostors,  and  agents,  to  commence  hos- 
tilities against  the  American  people. 

Wherefore,  the  United  States  claim,  as  an  indemnity  for  the 
expenses  of  the  war,  a  cession  of  the  Creek  territory  within 
certain  limits,  while  they  guarantee  to  the  Indians  the  integrity 
and  occupancy  of  the  residue,  provided  the  Creek  nation  ab- 
stains trom  all. intercourse  with  English  or  Spanish  agents  not 
authorized  by  the  United  States  to  trade  with  them. 

The  United  States  also  claim  and  require  the  right  to  estab- 
lish trading-houses  and  mditary  posts,  and  to  navigate  all  the 
waters  of  the  Creek  territory,  and  to  open  and  use  such  roads 
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as. may  be  deemed  expedient  The  United  States  demand  the 
immediate  surrender  of  all  prisoners  and  property  in  their 
possession,  and  also  the  capture  and  delivery  of  all  prophets 
and  instigators  of  the  war,  whether  natiyes  or  fi>reigners* 

And  whereas  the  Creek  nation  is  reduced  to  extreme  want, 
without  the  means  of  subsistence,  the  United  States,  out  of 
pure  benevolence  and  humanity,  agree  to  inrnish  gi  litmiously 
to  the  Creek  nation  tiie  necessaries  of  life  untii  tiieir  crops 
shall  be  matured. 

Under  tiie  foregoing  pro\nsioTis  and  considemtioiis,  the  Unit- 
ed States  ratify  and  confinn  the  peace  with  the  Creek  nation, 
and  between  them  and  tlie  Cherokees,  Chickasas,  and  Choctas. 
Such  are  the  leading  proTisions  and  stipulations  of  the  ^  treaty 
of  Fort  Jackson."* 

Such  was  the  close  of  the  Creek  war ;  a  war  of  extermina- 
tion commenced  by  them  against  the  American  settlements, 
instigated  and  sustained  by  British  revenge,  but  which  result- 
ed in  the  loss  of  nearly  four  thousand  of  their  people,  slain  in 
battle»  and  the  complete  devastation  of  their  country. 

BriH$h  Emmarks  in  Fiorida,^Jn  the  mean  time,  British 
officers  and  emissaries  had  been  actively  engaged  in  rousing 
the  Indians  of  Flnrida  to  renewed  Iiostilities.    This  province 
was  inhabited  l)y  p<*rtions  of  the  Creek  nation,  and  by  a  nu- 
merous tribe  known  as  the  Seminoles,  within  the  limits  <'f  the  ■ 
Spanish  dominions.    These  were  to  be  armed  against  the  Iron- 
tier  population  of  the  United  States,  to  renew  the  scenes  at 
Fort  Mims.    For  this  purpose,  the  British  brig  Orpheus,  early 
in  August,  landed  several  British  officers,  with  a  few  men,  and 
several  pieces  of  artillery,  at  Appalachy  Bay,  near  St.  Mark's, 
in  East  Florida.    These  officers  in  advance  were  to  stir  up  the 
Creeks  and  Seminoles ;  to  imbody,  train,  and  drill  a  large 
force  of  them«  to  assist  in  the  reduction  of  Mobile  Point,  and 
other  poets  and  settlements  in  the  vicinity  of  Mobile  Bay.f 
The  avowed  object  was  to  restore  to  Spain  that  portion  of 
country  which  had  been  seised  and  occupied  by  the  United 
States  west  of  the  Perdido  River. 

These  agents  and  officers  at  St.  Mark*s  at  length  succeeded  in 
imbodying  a  large  number  of  Indians,  who  were  drilled  in  the 
field  exercise,  and  supplied  w  ith  arms  and  ammunition.  Soon 

*  Martin's  LnoiriaiM,  toL  ii.,  p.  300-:i22.   Dfaktt,  book  ir^  pu  44. 
t  Mutin'i  Loainaiia,  iraL  iKji.  3tt,  383. 
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afterward,  Colonel  Nichols  arrived  with  a  British  squadron  at 
Pensacola,  where  he  established  his  headquarters,  and  from 
which  he  soon  issued  his  famous  proclamation  to  the  people  of 
Louisiana.*  Copies  of  this  fulsome  and  presumptuuuai  docu- 
ment, dated  "Headquarters,  Pensacola,"  were  distrilnited  in 
vnrioiis  border  portions  of  Louisiana  and  tht-  .Mississippi  Ter- 
ritory. An  address,  drawn  up  in  a  similar  strain,  was  to  the 
troops  and  allies"  of  Great  Britain ;  and  to  the  savages  he 
promised  a  bounty  of  tea  dollars  for  etwry  fco^,  as  a  stimulus 
to  active  operations. f 

It  was  not  long  before  his  emissaries  returned  to  him  allien* 
eacola,  accompanied  by  several  hundred  Indian  allies  recruited 
from  Florida,  who  were  subsequently  engaged  with  the  British 
troops  in  their  abortive  attack  upon  ^  Fort  Bowyer,**  on  Mobile 
Point 

Early  in  the  autumn,  General  Jackson  was  appomted  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Seventh  Military  District  in  place  of 
General  Floumoy.   Proceeding  without  delay  to  the  seat  of 

*  Id  tbii  bomtwilifl  document,  which  wu  filled  with  ridicoloos  promtitea,  he  tn* 
Boanrofi,  in  the  name  of  the  Kin^  of  (ircat  Britain,  to  the  native  LouiBiauiauf,  thnt  on 
tiiem  waa  made  the  fint  call  to  aid  lu  liberating  their  native  soil  from  a  weak  and 
liddileH  goremmant  Hm  mba  eaO  waa  iiiad«  aqoaUy  to  Spaniaida,  Trnnrhiiunn, 
Italiana,  and  Englishmen  in  Looisiana,  whether  sojourners  or  residents.  He  annoondad 
that  he  had  broaght  a  finn  trnin  uf  urtillerj',  and  rV(-T',' t^^i^!T  rnq-ii'^itp  for  hi-fii^iirj-  a 
large  organized  body  of  IiMliaaa  a)mmaQded  by  Britu«h  otticcrs,  aod  that  he  was  sup* 
ported  by  *  Bomemat  BriHih  and  8p«aiah  Seat  His  object,  aaacito^  was  lo  p«k 
M  «nd  to  IIm  MHrpalinM  at  Ibe  Uodtad  Stalaii  tad  rattan  lb*  eouiby  to  ita  lawlfal 
owners. 

He  reminded  the  people  of  the  good  failli  and  diaintercstedueas  of  Britain!  in  Ea« 
rope,  wbioh  waa  an  amida  wanrant  tar  wmMeww  in  Aaaenoa.  Ha  woold  goarantee  to 
tfma  the  fi«a  eqjoyaaant  of  the^  prapaHgr*  tiMr  knra,  iMr  reUgkm,  the  peace  and 

tranquillity  of  the  conntn',  frro  from  taxes  imposed  to  <<iu.5>nrt  an  onnatnral  war.  The 
Indiana,  he  laid,  had  pledged  themselves  in  the  most  aoiemn  manner  to  iigoro  ncme  bat 
liiaaiMndaaiif  dMbSpaniahBiidBritUifaaeta.  Tiie  flag  of  Spain,  Fiuee,  or  England 
opoa  any  konaa  would  ba  a  aoia  protection  to  the  inmates. 

Above  all,  had  the  nsstirance  to  aiMrosf  fiin.s*  If  t  >  the  Kpntuckiann.  Ho  fiaii! 
tfaey  had  too  luug  borne  with  grievous  impositiutts  fruw  the  general  government,  and 
dia  whole  bmnt  at  the  war  had  baan  ttrawn  spon  tfiem.  He  Infcrmed  tbem  tiiey 
might  obaatra  tlia  atrialaat  aanlralitjr,  or  tixy  ttigfat  nair  revenge  their  wrongs  onder 
the  Rtandard  of  tlielr  f  jrcfiithors ;  tht;  free  navigation  of  tlie  Mississippi  would  be 
grautcd  to  them,  and  they  might  open  a  locrative  trade  with  his  majesty's  forces  in  the 
anpply  of  provisiooa. 

Ha  raadodad  lltam  ct  Aa  atroeiaoa  condooC  of  Oa  Unitad  Btalaa  in  daobiinff  war 

against  Great  Britain  at  the  time  wlien  nho  was  spending  all  her  enerj^^es,  her  blood, 
and  hiT  treasnrn  iri  rlpf'nT*  of  liberty  in  Europe,  wJii^h,  bv  hrr  nrsn^,  Vrxr!  nt  length 
been  diaiothraiicd  in  tiio  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  and  the  baiuaimieut  ui  x>i  apoleon 
toXIba. 

All  his  promises  were  gn  Aran  tied  I^OntfM  **99imikmorafmBriliA^fktri" 
t  WiUiama'a  Florida,  p.  m 
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war,  near  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  he  immediately  took  active 

measures  to  protect  the  coast  of  Louisiana  and  the  Mississippi 
Territory  from  Biilish  invasion.  At  his  summons  the  Tennes- 
see volunteers  again  rallied  under  his  standard  for  the  defense 
of  the  country  from  foreign  invasion,  as  tiiey  had  already  done 
for  the  humiHation  of  savage  power. 

The  fort  which  hud  been  commenced  by  (  ienenii  Wilkin- 
son at  Mobile  Point  was  the  only  defense  agamst  the  entrance 
of  the  enemy's  vessels  into  the  Bay  of  Mobile,  and  General 
Flourooy  had  considered  the  post  too  much  exposed  to  admit 
of  aucceisfiil  defense  in  case  of  a  vigorous  attack.  As  such,it 
had  been  partially  abandoned  to  its  fate ;  but  General  Jackson 
immediately  ordered  its  reoccupation  by  a  suitable  garrison, 
and  proceeded  to  augment  and  strengthen  the  defenses,  so  as  to 
close  the  pass  against  the  entrance  of  the  enemy's  vessels 
This  post,  known  as  Fort  Bowyer,  was  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  Major  Lawrence,  with  a  garrison  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty  men  and  twenty  pieces  of  cannon ;  and  with  such  sue* 
cess  was  the  defense  conducted,  that  on  the  15th  of  Septem- 
ber it  successfully  repulsed  a  combimid  atUick  by  Coluiiel 
Nichols  and  Captain  Woodbine  with  six  hundred  Indians  on 
land,  and  the  fleet  of  Sir  W.  H.  Percy,  consisting  of  four  ves- 
sels and  ninety-two  pieces  of  cannon.*  In  the  assault  the 
enemy  lost  one  hujidred  and  sixty  men  killed,  about  seventy 
wounded,  with  the  destruction  of  one  vessel  of  war.f 

The  British  troops  and  vessels  engaged  in  the  attack  on 
Fort  Bowyer  having  retired  to  the  port  of  Pensaooia,  General 
Jackson  resolved  to  drive  the  enemy  from  the  neutral  port, 
and  to  enforce  an  observance  of  neutrality  on  the  part  of  the 
Spanish  authorities,  and,  if  necessary,  to  take  military  posses 
sion  oTthe  port  and  fortresses. 

Haying  concentrated  a  strong  force  m  the  vicinity  of  the 
line  of  demarkation,  he  advanced  toward  Pensacola«  and  on 
the  6th  of  November  encamped  before  the  place  with  nearly 
four  thousand  men,  including  Indian  auxiliaries.  The  same 
evening  he  dispatched  a  flag  by  his  aid,  Major  Picre,  with  a 
communication  to  the  Spanish  governor ;  but  as  he  advanced, 
the  fort  opened  her  fire,  and  compelled  him  to  return.  The 
t«u>r  of  the  communication  was  to  inform  the  Spanish  gov- 

*  See  Eaton'i  Life  of  Jaduon,  p.  914,  915. 

t  livtin  a  Loaidana.  v«L     p.  330.  Aln^  Ktxn'B  Life  of  Jfaolno^  S14-4n7. 
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enior  that  the  Bxmj  of  the  United  States  did  not  approach 
with  any  hostile  designs  against  Spain,  bat  ibr  the  purpose  of 
dislodging  the  British  may  from  a  position  from  which  they 

were  carrying  on  war  against  the  territories  and  people  of  the 
United  States,  and  requiring  the  Spanish  governor  to  admit, 
froii^  the  army  of  the  United  States,  a  sufficient  number  of 
tioops  lo  garrison  the  Forts  St.  Michael.  Barancas,  and  St. 
Rose,  until  the  Spanish  authorities  could  supply  a  fnj  r'e  suffi- 
cient to  enable  the  government  of  Pensacola  to  support  the 
neutrality  of  his  Catholic  majesty's  territory.  Having  recon- 
noitered  the  forts  at  Pensacola,  he  ascertained  distinctly  that 
they  were  occupied  hy  British  troops.  The  Spanish  flag  at 
that  time  was  displayed,  but  on  the  day  preyious  both  the 
Spanish  and  British  flags  had  been  hoisted.* 

No  satisfactory  assurances  having  been'giyen  by  the  Span* 
ish  governor,  the  army  was  put  in  motion  to  Ukb  the  town  and 
ibrts  by  storm  on  the  seventh.  Three  thousand  men,  in  three 
diflerent  columns,  with  artillery,  were  marched  along  the  beach, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  fire  of  Fort  St  MichaeL  When  approach- 
ing the  town,  the  advance  of  the  artillery  bemg  retarded  by 
the  deep  sand,  the  middle  column  was  ordered  to  charge  with 
the  bayonet.  This  column  advanced  briskly  ;  and  as  it  enter- 
ed the  principal  street,  a  Spanish  battery  of  two  guns  opened 
its  hre  upon  them ;  but  it  was  immediately  carried  by  the 
Americans  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  when  the  town  was 
surrendered,  and  the  IJritish  troops,  with  their  Indian  lillieF?, 
retired  from  Fort  Barancas  to  their  shipping,  having  first  laid 
a  train  by  which  the  fort  was  blown  np  sooi^  after  it  was  evai>- 
nated. 

The  American  anpy  retired  to  Mobile,  firom  which  Greneral 
Jackson  proceeded  westward  to  superintend  the  defenses  of 
the  Louisiana  coast,  and  especially  the  passes  to  the  city  of 
New  Orleans,  which  was  the  ultimate  object  of  the  enemy. 
A  fisw  weeks  afterward  the  troops  were  concentrated  near 
Baton  Rouge,  preparatory  to  their  advance  to  New  Orleans, 
which  was  then  threatened  by  a  formidable  British  fleet  and 
army-t 

[A.D.  1815.]    Meantime,the  war  with  Great  Britain,  as  well 
as  with  the  savages,  having  been  conducted  to  a  successful 
termination,  the  people  of  Mississippi,  secure  alike  from  savage 
•  MHtiii'sI<oiikiHia,voi.ttvp.  931.  t  8MclMp.sr.ortbif  book 
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and  British  barbarity*  through  the  extraordiiuuy  courage  and 
energy  of  General  JackaoOt  made  no  delay  in  publicly  bearing 
testimony  to  his  merits  as  a  military  commander.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  territory,  through  the  General  Assembly,  in  March, 
with  great  unanimity,  awarded  to  hi  in  ;l  splendid  sword,  em- 
bellished with  suitable  devices,  as  a  token  i>l  tijeir  gratitude  and 
affectiuii;iti'  regard  fnr  his  extraordinary  services  during  the 
war.  Tins  testimonial  of  an  admiring  people,  accompanied 
with  the  cordial  congratulations  of  (Governor  Holmes,  was  dis- 
patched ta  Governor  Blount,  of  Tennessee,  by  whom,  on  the 
S5th  of  May,  it  was  formally  presented  to  the  general  at  a  pub- 
lic meeting  in  Nashville)  amid  the  felicitations  of  his  friends  and 
companions  in  arms. 

Exteman  of  the  toAtto  PiiptUation  into  lAs  Indian  C&mntty^ — 
Meanwhile,  the  people  of  Tennessee^  and  other  states  contigu- 
oas  to  the  Indian  nations,  relieved  from  apprehension  of  sav* 
age  hostility,  began  to  advance  into  the  Indian  country.  The 
treaty  of  Fort  Jackson  had  extmgutshed  the  claim  of  the  Creek 
nation  to  all  the  country  south  of  Tennessee  River,  from  the 
Black  Warrior  eastward  to  the  Coosa,  and  beyond  Fort  Jack- 
son  on  the  Tallapoosa  ;  and  the  tribes  of  that  nation  had  be- 
gun to  retire  within  their  new  boundary;  but  tlie  country 
south  and  west  of  the  county  of  Madison  was  in  the  possession 
of  the  Chickasa  nation,  as  far  south  and  west  as  the  Chocta 
boundary;  yet,  before  the  close  of  the  year  1815,  the  white 
population  was  gradually  advancing  and  forming  settlements 
west  of  Madison  c<ninty  and  soutb  of  the  Tennessee  River, 
within  the  Chicjusa  territory. 

At  the  same  timd,  population  was  crowding  into  the  coun- 
try north  of  the  Tennessee  River,  eastward  and  westward 
from  Madison  county,  into  that  portion  of  the  Chickas&  and 
Cherokee  country  which  has  since  been  organized  into  the 
counties  of  Jackson,  Limestone,  and  Lauderdale,  in  North  AU 
abama.  While  these  regions  were  receiving  a  rapid  increase 
of  immigrant  population,  the  country  within  twenty  miles  of 
the  southern  limit  of  Madison  county  was  likewise  receiving 
its  advanced  pioneer  settlements  in  all  thnt  portion  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  now  comprised  in  the  counties  ui  Frank- 
lin, Lawrence,  and  Morgan,  of  North  Alabama.  Before  the 
close  of  the  year  1816,  all  this  portion  of  country  north  and 
south  of  the  Tennessee  River  was  fiurly  in  the  eswlusive  occn- 
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pation  of  the  white  population.  Nor  was  this  the  limit  of  rnn- 
igration;  hundreds  were  advanciQg  down  the  Tombigby  to 
the  settlements  on  the  lower  portion  of  the  river,  near  Wash- 
ington county;  others  advanced  westward  upon  the  head  wa- 
ters of  the  Tombigby,  coveting  the  fertile  and  virgin  lands 
still  in  the  occupancy  of  the  Chickasis.  The  advanced  pio- 
neers  from  Tennessee,  who  had  explored  the  country  upon 
the  sources  of  the  Tombigby  and  Black  Warrior,  "considered 
it  the  'land  of  promise/  and  they  impatiently  awaited  the  com- 
pletion of  the  surveys  by  the  United  States,  when  they  were 
ready  to  cover  it  with  their  tens  of  thousands."* 

It  was  early  in  the  summer  of  1816  that  the  first  white  emi- 
grants advanced  upon  the  tributaries  of  the  Buttahatchy  and 
the  eastern  sources  of  the  Tombigby*  The  same  summer  a 
settlement  was  made  on  the  main  stream  of  Tombigby,  near 
the  site  of  Cotton-gin  Port  By  the  first  of  Jube,  such  was 
the  number  who-  had  arrived  m  this  quarter  and  lower  d6wn 
the  Tombigby,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Columbus,  that  it  was 
deemed  expedient,  ^  for  the  preservation  of  good  order,  and  to 
prevent  the  laws  of  the  territory  from  being  infracted  with  im- 
punity," to  extend  the  jurisdictien  of  the  government  over  them, 
when  Governor  Holmes,  by  his  proclamation,  dated  June  9th, 
1815,  "in  virtue  of  the  powers  vested  in  him  as  Governor  of 
the  Mississippi  Territory,  erected  all  the  country  to  which  the 
Indian  title  hnd  been  extinguished  upon  the  Tombigby  and 
Black  Warrior  Rivers  into  the  'county  of  Monroe.'"  The 
laws  of  Conn-ress  and  those  ot  tlie  Mississippi  Territory  were 
declared  in  hill  lorce  over  the  same.t 

The  »ame  year,  Madison  county,  north  of  the  Tennessee 
River,  was  the  most  populous  county  in  the  territory,  it  hav- 
ing given  at  the  June  election,  for  delegate  to  Congress,  fif- 
teen hundred  and  seventy  votes.  At  the  same  election,  the 
wiiole  number  of  votes  polledi  in  the  three  counties  of  Adams, 
Jefferson,  and  Claiborne  yielded  an  aggregate  of  only  fourteen 
hundred  and  twenty.]; 

Near  the  close  of  this  year,  a  writer  in  the  Washington 
Republican  observes,  that  "Madison  county,  whi(  li  is  less 
than  thirteen  miles  square,  has  within  six  years  obtained  a  . 
population  of  more  than  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  many  of 

•  Waahingtoa  (MIh.)  ItopiUioMi,  Dm.  IS,  IMS. 
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whom  are  wealthy  planters  from  Georgia  and  South  Carolina.'* 
The  same  year^  this  county  sent  three  representatives  to  the 
General  Assembly.  These  were  Gabriel  Moore,  William  Win- 
ston, and  Hugh  M*Vey.  Washington  District,  on  the  Mobile 
and  Lower  Tombigby,  sent  only  two  representatives.  Such 
was  the  relative  population  of  these  remote  points  in  the  ter- 
ritory at  liie  close  of  tlie  year  1815.* 

Origin  of  the  Seminole  War. — But  the  advance  of  the  whites 
was  premature.  The  Indian  tribes  had  not  yet  abandoned  the 
country.  The  boundary  line  stipulated  in  the  "  Treaty  of  Fort 
Jackson"  had  not  been  established  ;  and  tlie  Indians,  reluctant  to 
yield  up  so  large  a  portion  of  their  territory,  under  the  prompt- 
ings of  British  emissaries  from  Florida,  refused  to  abandon  the 
country,  or  to  peitaiit  the  line  to  be  established.  Influenced  by 
these  emissaries  and  agents,  they  denied  the  obligation  of  the 
treaty,  because  its  terms  were  dictated  by  the  victorious  gen- 
eral, and  was  disapproved  by  a  fraction  of  the  Creek  nation* 
They  asserted  their  unimpaired  title  to  the  country,  and  forbade 
the  advance  of  the  white  population.  The  Big  Warrior  de- 
clared he  was  deceived  in  the  extent  of  country  to  be  ceded 
by  the  treaty ;  and  that  the  restriction  of  the  Creek  nation  to 
the  limits  of  the  treaty  line  would  lead  to  the  inevitable  de- 
struction of  his  nation,  as  it  would  leave  their  country  too  Wm- 
ited  for  a  subsistence  by  hunting,  and  that  they  might  as  well 
die  by  the  sword  as  by  famine." 

Before  the  Kith  of  October,  the  Creek  Indian*?  hnd  com- 
menced hostilities  iipiui  the  frontiers  <  >1  (i(M>rL;iri.  untl  had  broken 
up  ail  the  military  cantonments  on  the  line  from  Fort  Jackson 
eastward  to  Fort  Mitchell,  on  the  Chattahoochy.f  The  pt(^ 
neer  settlers  were  compelled  to  retire  from  the  exposed  sitna* 
tions,  and  seek  safety  in  the  older  settlements, . 

On  the  12th  of  December,  the  president  issued  his  proclama- 
tion forewarning  all  persons  against  entering  upon  fhe  lands  of 
the  United  States  and  making  settlements  thereon,  when  such 
lands  had  not  been  surveyed  and  thrown  open  to  them ;  he  also 
commanded  the  marshal  in  any  state  or  territory  where  such 
trespass  shall  have  taken  place,  to  remove,  if  necessary,  by 
military  force,  all  persons  unlawfully  remaining  upon  any  such 
lands  after  the  10th  of  March,  18164    Meantime,  the  Federal 

•  WuhiogtOQ  RepuMiraii,  November  fitii,  1S15.  NownNr  lUk 
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government  omitted  no  effort  for  the  amicable  adjustment  of 
the  contested  boundary  ;  but  the  intrigues  of  British  and  Span- 
ish emissaries  defeated  the  humane  policy  of  the  government, 
and  ultimately  involved  the  hostile  portion  of  the  Creek  nation 
and  the  Seminoles  in  another  war  of'extemuiiation. 

[A.D.  1816.]  Until  the  beginning  of  the  year  1816,  the  Mis- 
flissippi  Territory  continued  to  include  the  immense  regtona 
extending  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Chattahoochy  River. 
The  greater  portion  of  this  extensive  country  was  as  yet  in  the 
virtual  occupancy  of  the  Indian  tribes,  the  white  population 
being  still  contained  in  three  separate  and  remote'  districts. 
The  first  of  these  was  that  on  the  Mississippi,  lying  south  of 
latitude  33°,  and  extending  eastward  to  Pearl  River.  The 
second  was  comprised  iu  the  counties  on  the  Tombigby  and 
Mobile  Rivers ;  the  third  was  the  isolated  county  of  Madison, 
distant  nearly  four  hundred  miles  from  Natchez,  and  separated 
by  two  tribes  of  Indians.  Between  the  settleineiits  on  itie  Mis- 
sissippi and  those  on  the  Tombigby,  an  nnsulKiued  wilderness 
of  nearly  three  hundred  miles  intervened,  witfi  ;i  few  scattering 
settlements  on  the  route  of  communication.  Between  these 
districts  there  was  no  natural  or  commercial  connection ;  no 
community  of  interests  or  porsutts ;  and  between  the  first  and 
the  second,  the  sterile  character  of  the  lands  interposed  an  in- 
superable barrier  to  a  continuous  population ;  the  Indian  na- 
tioi»  intervening  between  the  first  and  the  thM  forecluded  an 
intimate  and  safe  intercourse.  Hence  the  inhabitants  of  each 
of  these  sections  were  strangers  to  tiioseof  the  others ;  but^ 
being  all  within  the  limits  prescribed  for  the  Mbsissippi  Ter- 
ritory, they  were  included  in  one  territorial  government  for  tem- 
porary convenience. 

The  great  distance  of  Madison  county  and  the  Tombigby 
settlements  from  the  seat  of  the  territorial  government  gave 
rise  to  much  dissatisfaction,  and  the  plan  of  dividing  the  ter- 
ritory into  two  portions,  with  two  separate  governments,  was 
warmly  discussed  during  the  year  1816.  Que  of  the  first  and 
most  plausible  plans  devised  by  politicians  was  the  annexation 
of  the  counties  west  of  Pearl  River,  and  south  of  latitude  8S*, 
to  the  State  of  Louisiana,  giving  that  state  a  uniform  sbape^ 
and  embracing  both  banks  of  the  Mississippi  Rivi»r.  Aoo^J)^ 
govemmeiit,  extending  firom  the  mouth  of  the  Tombigby  north- 
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ward  to  the  aouthera  boundary  of  Tonneiaee,  was  dosbedt 
having  its  seat  on  the  Tennessee  River.* 

Meantime,  before  the  dose  of  the  year  181 5|  a  memoris] 
from  the  General  Assembly;  as  well  as  one  from  the  people 

upon  the  Tombigby  and- Alabama,  had  been  laid  before  Con- 
gress, representing  the  inconveniences  of  the  existing  govern- 
ment, and  prayini]^  the  division  of  the  territory  and  ihe  estab- 
Iisiiiiient  of  two  separate  govc  i  ninents.  The  (  nunt  v  of  Monroe, 
cast  of  the  Tombigby,  had  been  organized,  and  tormed  a  con- 
rit  cting  Hnk  between  the  eastern  settlements  on  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Tombigby,  and  those  further  north,  contiguous  to  Mad- 
ison  county. 

Indian  Dreaiies  in  18 Id. — The  advanced  population  in  sB 
the  new  settlements,  and  especially  those  upon  the  head  wateis 
of  the  Tombigby  and  Black  Warrior,  was  encroaching  upon 
the  contiguous  territories  of  Choct&s,  Chickas&s,  and  Cherokee 
nationst  which  were  in  friendly  alliance  with  the  United  States, 
To  jhcilitate  the  advance  of  these  settlements  chiefly  north  and 
east  of  the  Creek  nation,  the  Federal  government  took  imme- 
diate measures  to  obtain  a  formal  relinquishment  of  the  claims 
of  the  three  coterminous  nations.  For  this  purpose,  commis- 
sioners were  appointed  on  the  i)art  of  the  United  States,  who, 
during  the  autumn  of  the  year,  concluded  three  sr  v(  ral  treaties 
for  the  cession  of  all  the  territory  from  the  head  waters  of  the 
Coosa,  westward  to  the  Tombigby  at  Cotton-gin  Port,  and  to 
a  line  r mining  ihence  direct  to  the  mouth  of  Caney  Creek,  on 
the  Tennessee  River.  These  were  the  last  treaties  for  the  re- 
linquishment of  Indian  lands  within  the  Mississippi  Territory 
previous  to  its  divi^n^into  two  separate  territorial  govern- 
ments. 

Immediately  after  these  trtoties,  the  white  population  pressed 
forward  with  great  rapidity  from  the  Tennessee  Valley  into 
the  fertile  and  beautiful  plaint  comprised  vrithin  the  limits  de- 
fined by  the  late  treaties.  Before  the  close  of  the  year  1818» 
the  civilized  inhabitants  of  the  Mississippi  Territory  had  in- 
creased to  more  than  seventy-five  thousand  persons,  including 
slaves.  Of  these,  about  forty-six  thousand  were  distributed  in 
the  counties  situated  west  of  Pearl  River;  the  remainder  \v<re 
in  the  Tennessee  Valley,  and  upon  the  Tombigby  and  Mobile 
Rivers. 

*  WMUnstatt  ftepuMioM,  DeoenlMr  Cth.  ISIS, 
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[A.D.  1817.]  The  Territory  divided. — On  the  21st  of  Jan- 
uary Congress  adopted  the  views  contained  in  the  memorial 
from  the  General  Assembly,  and  as<!onted  to  tfie  tl)rm;ition  of 
a  state  Constitution.  The  subject  iuivmg  been  duiv  considered, 
on  the  first  of  Mnrch  following  a  bill  was  passed  authorizing 
the  people  of  the  western  portion  of  the  Mississippi  Territory 
to  form  a  state  government,  preparatory  to  its  admission  into 
the  Union  as  an  independent  state.*  The  eastern  limit  of  thi^ 
portion  was  **  a  line  to  be  drawn  direct  from  the  mouth  of  Bear 
Creek»  on  the  Tennessee  River,  to  the  northwestern  comer  of 
Washington  county,  on  the  Tombigby,  thence  due  south  with 
the  western  limit  of  said  county  to  the  sea.** 

State  cf  Mississippi  admitted  into  the  Union.^AgneMy  to 
the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress,  the  General  Assembly 
proceeded  to  provide  for  the  election  of  delegates  to  a  conven- 
tion which  was  to  assemble  on  the  first  Monday  in  July.  The 
convention  was  to  consist  of  forty-four  members,  representing 
fourteen  counties,  and  to  be  convened  and  held  in  the  town  of 
Washington.  After  a  session  of  more  than  five  weeks,  the 
Constitution  was  finally  adopted  on  the  15th  of  August,  1817, 
and  on  the  10th  of  December  following  it  was  approved  by 
Congress,  when  the  **  State  of  Mississippi**  was  admitted  into 
the  Federal  Union.f 

At  this  time  the  whole  white  population  of  the  new  state  was 
restricted  to  fourteen  large  counties,  sparsely  inhabited,  and  sit- 
uated chiefly  in  its  southern  extremity,  immediately  north  of 
the  old  Spanish  line  of  demarkation,  and  south  of  the  old  Choct& 
line,  established  by  the  treaty  of  Mount  Dexter  in  1805. 

*  8—  Liad  LwwB  of  Uritad  8teto»  oompation  af  I8«7,y.70a.  AlM^LindLm^ 
Tol.  vi..  p.  176.  ' 

t  The  members  of  the  convontkn  which  fixmed  the  fint  Coostitutioa  of  the  State  of 
Miisissippi  were  aa  folbwa  : 

David  Bofanec  pmideat;  and  delagate  linn  Adiina  coonty. 

Adams  amntfi  Joaiah  Simpaon,  Jamea  C.  WiiUiM»  John  Taylor,  Chriato{)1icr  Rnn< 
kin,  Edward  Turner,  Joseph  St'^'inns,  Jolin  Steele. — Jefferson  county :  Cowles  Meai!, 
Heaekiah  J.  Balch,  Joaeph  E.  Davia,  George  W.  King. — Marion  county:  John  Tord. 
Dongal  M'LaughUn.-'JiniiModb  eowUy:  NoeUwiwIam  AmnaBanwtt^l^jriia«m<n/>> 
JaMiaa  Pattou,  Clinch  Qny.—Green  county  s  Langlilin  M'Kay,  lolm  M^Bea.— JarA;«^ 
cotinty :  John  M'Lc-cmI,  Thmima  'R\\\'^<^  ---  f.rjv'r,'>ir^  nytirfy  ■  Harmon  Rtinnela. — Clai- 
home  county :  Walter  Leake,  Thomaa  Baruea,  Daniel  Burnett,  Joahoa  Q.  Claris — 
Warren  county:  Ueuiy  D.  Downa,  Aadraw OlttUP— /VadUii»cipiiii<|r.*  Jamea Knox^ 
WUkiMMi  eouHiy :  Georg*  Pmndextor,  Daniel  Wilfiuis,  Atmm  M .  Soott,  John  Joo^ 
Gerard  C.  Brandon,  Joaeph  Johnson. — Amifr  ronnfy :  Hcnrj-  TTatitin,  Tliomas  Bptrhc- 
lor,  John  Burton, Thomas  Tnrrrnr»>,  An'jnis  Wilkinson,  WiUiain  I.atlimnre. — Pike  cimn- 
ty .-  David  Dickaon,  WiUtam  J.  Miiitou,  Juaica  Y.  M'Nabb.    Luuis  Wiustou,  aecretaiy. 
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The  county  of  Monroe»  then  lying  chiefly  on  the  east  ride 
of  the  Tombigby  River,  was  not  represented  in  the  convention 
of  Mississippi,  but  remained  attached  to  the  State  of  Alabama 

until  the  winter  of  1890,  when  the  boundary  line,  established 
by  actual  survey,  assigned  it  to  Mississippi. 

The  first  session  of  the  "  First  General  Assembly  of  the  State 
,of  Mississippi"  convened  in  the  town  of  Washington  on  the  first 
Monday  in  October,  1817.*  The  sepsiun  continued,  for  the  or- 
ganization of  the  state  government,  until  Fel»ruary  following. 
During  this  time  many  of  the  territorial  laws  were  remodeled) 
inferior  and  superior  courts  were  established  and  organtied ; 
a  general  militia  law>  and  a  law  estnl  li^^hing  a  regular  system 
Df  state  revenue*  were  enacted. f  The  first  senators  to  CoD> 
grass  were  David  Holmes  and  Thomas  H.  Williams ;  and  the 
first  representative  elected  by  the  people  was  GleoigePoindei* 
ter,  of  WQkinson  county*  who  succeeded  William  Lattimore, 
the  last  territorial  delegatB.  Such  was  the  first  organization 
of  state  government  in  Mismssippi. 

[A.D.  1820.]  The  new  state  continiUMl  to  receive  ;itiriu:il 
accessions  to  its  population  by  emigrants  from  Xurth  Caroliiia, 
Tennessee,  and  the  western  states  upon  the  Ohio ;  and  in  1B20. 
the  number  of  inhabitants,  exclusive  of  Indians,  was  seveniv- 
five  thousand  four  hundred,  of  whom  thirty-three  thousand 
were  slaves.  The  inhabited  portion  had  been  subdivided  into 
seventeen  counties,];  lying  south  of  the  Chocta  boundary,  es- 
tablished at  Mount  Dexter. 

Yet  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  country  comprised  within 
the  limits  of  the  state  were  in  the  possesrion  of  the  native 
tribes.  The  Choct&s  claimed  the  largest  portion*  extending 
northward  from  the  limit  of  the  white  settlements,  while  the 
Chickasfts  occupied  all  the  territory  on  the  north  beyond  them. 
The  claims  of  both- nations  extended  from  the  Tombigby  to  the 
Mississippi. 

To  facilitate  the  extension  of  the  white  settlements  into  valu- 
able and  fertile  lands  lying  north  of  the  (Chocta  boundary,  the 
Federal  government  entered  into  negotiations  witli  the  Chocta 
nation  for  the  purchase  of  another  large  district  of  country. 

*  The  first  session  of  Iha  Oeneral  AMemUy  orgaiused  widi  Tbonu  BvmM  ijiwiir 

of  the  House  of  n^'^^'^^^tntivos ;  D.Stewiut*  UaUatm^gwerMtrt  and  pra«ideat  <fc> 

Senate  ;  David  iiuhaes,  goverimr. 
t  See  Acte  of  "First  SoMkm  of  First  Oeneral  Assembly, "  1817,  1S16. 
\  Dtifaj'a  (HMlteer,  ftitids  » llinlMippL'* 
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Major-general  Jackioii«of  Teime8Me,aDd  Major-general  Thom- 
as Htnde,  of  Bfistissippi,  were  appointed  commiBsioners  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  to  treat  upon  the  subject.  The  chiefs, 
head  men,  and  warriors  of  the  Chocta  nation  were  assembled 
at  Doak's  Stand,  near  the  eastern  liniit  uf  the  present  county 
of  Madison,  and  on  the  20th  of  October  a  treaty  was  signed 
for  the  relin<iuishment  of  nearly  five  and  a  half  millions  of 
acres.  This  cession  comprised  all  the  lands,  except  :i  few  res- 
ervations which  lie  west  of  a  line  drawn  northwardly  from  a 
point  on  tiie  ibrrner  Choctu  boundary,  near  the  southeast  cor- 
ner of  the  present  county  of  Simpeon,  to  the  source  of  Black 
Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Yazoo ;  thence  along  said  creek  west- 
ward to  its  mouth ;  thence  by  a  direct  line  to  the  Mississippii 
one  mile  below  the  month  of  the.  Arkansas  River/' 

The  Legislature  at  the  next  session  erected  the  ceded  terrt 
tory,  for  temporary  goyemment,  into  the  county  of  Hinds/* 
In  honor  of  the  commissioner  from  Mississippi  During  the' 
same  session  a  joint  resolution  was  adopted,  tendering  '*the 
thanks  of  the  General  Assembly  and  of  the  state  to  Major-gen- 
eral Andrew  Jackson,  and  our  distinguished  fellow-citizen, 
Major-i^^enei  111  Tiumias  Hinds,  '  commissioners  plenipotentiary 
on  the  pari  of  the  United  States  to  treat  with  the  Chocta  tribe 
of  Indians,'  for  their  patriotic  and  indcfatieable  exertions  in 
effectine  a  treaty  with  said  Indians,  wlicreby  their  claim  has 
been  extniguished  to  a  large  portion  of  land  within  this  state, 
and  whereby  a  fund  has  been  provided  for  public  exigencies, 
oar  settlements  on  the  MisBissippi  rendered  more  contiguous, 
and  the  state  we  represent  more  powerful  in  its  resources  and 
more  respectable  as  a  member  of  the  confederacy.*** 

The  territory  acquired  by  this  treaty  for  many  years  sub- 
sequently was  known  and  designated  as  the  New  Purchase 
and  hundreds  from  the  old  counties,  lured  by  the  prospect  of 
securing  large  bodies  of  fine  lands  at  cheap  rates,  began  to 
prepare  for  settling  the  country.  Subsequently  this  purchase 
was  erected  into  the  counties  of  Hinds,  Simpson,  Copiah,  Ran* 
kin,  Madison,  Bolivar,  Yazoo,  Washington,  and  Holmes. 

Heretofore  the  General  Assembly  had  convened  at  Natchez 
or  Washington,  near  the  extreme  southw  estern  part  of  the  state, 
and  at  least  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  the  newly-erected 
county  of  Monroe,  east  of  the  Tombigby.   It  had  been  deter- 

*  Aoii«rini,p.iii,u4 
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mined  to  establish  the  future  seat  of  the  state  goveniiDeiit  at 
some  point  nearly  central  to  the  geographical  limits  of  the 
state.    Hence,  at  the  autumnal  session  of  the  General  AsseiD- 

bly,  Oil  the  '28th  of  Xovember,  a  bill  was  passed,  authorising 
"-•Thomas  liinds  and  \\  illiani  Lattimore.  tlie  commissioners 
heretofore  appointed,  and  Peter  A.  Yaiidurn,  to  locate  the  fu- 
ture capital  of  the  state"  upon  certain  lands  near  tlie  Pearl 
River,  within  the  "  New  Purchase,"  and  to  ]>rppare  suitable 
buildings  for  the  next  session  of  the  General  Assimhiy.  The 
same  act  declares  that  the  future  capital  "shall  be  called  and 
known  by  the  name  of  "  JacksoOf'*  in  honor  of  Major-general  Aik 
drew  Jackson."*  Thus  was  the  name  of  the  early  patron  and 
defender  of  Mississippi  perpetuated  to  posterity  as  identified 
with  her  future  progress  as  an  independent  stalest 

^  "  Acta  oftbe  G«o«ral  AMemUy"  of wintor  m«u».  IMO,  p.  137. 

,f  Oeoeral  Jackson  died  at      Hermitage,  on  dM  Ctimbcrland  Eiver,  in  Tennes««e. 

on  flui  Pth  of  Juin'.  lf»4.'>,  mourned  by  the  whole  nation,  and  honorn<l  hy  the  civilinil 
vrorUl.   The  ibliuwiug  general  order  cootama  U)u  iialiuual  notice  of  lus  death : 

"  GENKIUL  ORDER. 

"fyadhwy^pw,  Am  IS.  tS<S. 

"The  President  of  the  tTnitcd  States,  with  heartfelt  sorrow,  annoances  to  the  army, 
the  navy,  and  the  marine  corps,  the  death  of  Andrew  JacE50{I.  On  the  evening  of 
tiuuday,  Uiti  eiglith  day  of  June,  about  six  o  clock,  he  resigned  his  sjiirit  to  bis  heavenly 
Fslher.  TlieiiatioiuwIiaeitlenwithsviartlMdaklborilamtillaMafldtisa*, 
findR  solace  in  rontemplating  his  v«ii«raUe  character  and  services.  The  Valley  of  tbft 
Mississippi  bolield  ill  him  tho  bravest,  nnd  wisont,  and  most  fortmiate  of  its  defenden. 
The  country  raised  him  to  the  highest  trusts  in  military  and  in  civil  hfe,  with  a  confi- 
dence that  never  ■betod.  aad  mi  aflbctiao  tiiet  fbltewvd  Mm  in  trndttniniihed  ^ngat  to 
retirement*  iraldied  over  Us  iRfthoum,  and  p«yH  its  tributo  el  lue  grave  Wbcfwer 
his  lot  was  cast,  he  appeared  nrrrorv-  t?!rv<e  around  him,  firf  t  in  iiat'iral  oudowmcnts  and 
reaoarcea,  not  less  than  first  in  aulhurity  and  stattton.  The  power  of  his  mind  impreae- 
ed  HeelTcn  die  policy  of  Irit  ooontoy,  aad  Uvea,  and  witl  live  Ibrever,  in  aM*e> 
eiy  of  ill  people.  Child  of  a  forest  regioD,  end  a  settler  of  the  wtldcmess.  bis  waa  ft 
genius  which,  as  it  ramc  to  tho  Lnaidance  of  afTairs.  instinetivoly  attached  itself  tn  ^tm^ 
end  principles,  and,  inspired  by  tlie  truth  which  his  own  heart  revealed  to  hun  m  sin- 
gleness and  simpUcit>',  he  foiuid  always  a  response  in  the  breasts  of  his  «>antryiaea. 
ORMraed  willi  glory  la  war,  in  fate  whde  eareer  aa  •  alateaaBaa  1m  abowed  UBnaelftfie 
firiend  and  lover  of  peace.  With  an  American  heart,  whose  tliroba  wore  all  for  Repub- 
licftn  freedom  and  hia  native  land,  he  yet  lunged  to  jminiote  the  widest  intereotirse  and 
the  most  intimate  commurce  between  the  maay  nations  uf  mankind.  Uu  was  the  serv< 
an  of  baoMBllgr.  Of  a  vebeneot  wiB,  be  waa  patfent  fai  oooaeil,  ddibembif  k^g; 
hearing  all  things,  yet,  in  the  moment  of  action,  deciding  with  rapiditj*.  Of  a  noUe 
nature,  and  incapable  ol  disguise,  his  thouu;]it8  lay  open  to  all  aro\iiid  hitn,  and  won 
their  confidence  by  his  ingenooos  frankness.  His  judgment  was  of  that  solidity  that 
he  ever  ftenpered  vifor  widi  pvodeooe.  Vhe  SoabnigB  of  anger  eoold  never  dood  hii 
faculties,  but  rather  kindled  and  lighted  them  up,  quickening  their  energy  without  dis- 
turbing their  balance.  In  war,  his  eye  at  a  glance  discerned  his  plans  with  unerring 
sagacity ;  iu  peace,  he  pn^osed  measures  with  instiiictive  wisdom,  of  which  the  in- 
apiralmia  were  prophecy.  In  diadplbe  atein,  fai  a  Jnat  reeohitian  inSenble,  he  waa 
fall  of  the  gentlest  ftfiVetioni*,  ever  ready  to  solace  the  distreased  andtomlieve  the  needy ; 
ftitbM  to  bia  frienda,  fervid  fijr  hie  eooatiy.  Indiffinent  to  otiiar  rawaidat  he  aqpirad 
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Mcuiuiiiie,  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  :ij>[)roved  February 
f)th,  1821,  the  county  ui  Monroe  had  been  recogmzed  as  within 
the  hinits  of  the  state ;  and  the  state  authority  was  extended 
over  it  by  an  act  entitled  "  An  act  to  ibrm  a  county  east  of  the 
Tombigby  River,  and  for  other  purposes."*  Since  that  lime, 
Monroe  county  has  formed  an  integral  part  of  the  State  of  Mui- 
tiisippi. 

Yet  the- county  of  Monroe  was  separated  from  the  counties 
near  the  Mississippi  by  the  territory  of  the  Chocta  nation* 
which  had  been  reduced  in  width  at  this  point,  by  the  *<new 
purchase,"  to  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  from  Jack- 
son.  To  connect  these  remote  settlements,  a  public  road  was 
opened  from  the  old  **  Niishville  Trace  "  in  a  northeast  direc- 
tion, through  tlie  Chocta  nation,  until  it  intersected  the  military 
road  leading  from  Florence,  on  the  Tennessee  River,  to  the 
city  of  Orleans.  This  road  passed  through  the  new  purchase, 
by  way  of  the  old  Chorta  agency  and  Raymond,  to  the  town 
of  Columbus,  thus  coimecting  the  settlements  on  the  Tombigby 
with  those  near  the  Mississippi.  For  several  years  this  road 
was  known  as  the  "  Robinson  Road,*"  after  its  projector,  Ray* 
mond  Robinson,  who  erected  the  first  house,  and  gave  name 
to  the  present  town  of  Raymond. 

Population  began  to  crowd  rapidly  into  the  ^New  Purchase,** 

throogtwrat  Hfo  to  n  hooorable  fame,  nd  wo  lovad  bit  feUow-men,  Hut  he  kmced  to 

dwell  in  their  aSbctionato  remembrance.  Heaven  ^ave  him  length  of  dayn,  and  he 
fiUcd  them  with  doeda  of  greatness.  wn.i  nlways  happy hnppy  in  his  youth,  which 
shared  the  achievement  o(Qar  national  independonctj ;  happy  in  his  after  years,  which 
belieM  the  Valley  of  the  West  cover  ileelf  with  the  glory  of  free  tad  ever-inoreedqf 
states ;  happy  in  his  age,  which  saw  the  people  multiplied  from  two  to  twenty  uiiQifliH^ 
and  freedom  ami  union  mnku  their  pathway  from  the  Atlf^ntir  to  tin  I'  k  Ifii  .  tlinro 
happy  in  death,  for,  while  he  believed  the  Uberties  of  bis  country  impt^naiiabio,  aiMi 
WM  dieered  by  visioM  of  ite  o—rtMit  adTuoeaeat.  he  depeiSed  fivoi  tMa  life  in  loll 
hope  of  4  bieaaed  immortality,  tiaoagh  the  meriH  and  atooemeulof  hie  Redeemer. 

"  OfBcprs  of  the  nniiv  the  navy,  ojid  mariiio  corps  will  wear  rrapr»  nti  the  left  arm 
and  on  their  swordii,  oud  the  colurs  of  tlie  several  regiments  will  be  put  in  UKiuming 
for  the  period  of  six  mouths.  At  tho  naval  atations,  and  on  pablic  vessels  in  commia-  « 
Am,  the  flii§s  will  be  worn  efc  helf-imflt  fiir  me  week;  wad  on  tlie  day  after  Ifaie  older 
is  received,  twcnty-onc  minate  guns  will  be  fired,  beginning  at  13  o'elm  k.  At  each 
military  station,  the  day  after  llie  reception  of  this  order,  the  national  flay  will  be  dis- 
played at  haif-stalf  frr>m  sunrise  to  sunset;  thirteen  guns  will  be  lired  at  daybreak; 
hatf'hoiir  gona  doiiog  Ae  day,  and  at  the  doie  of  IIm  day  a  general  aahile.  The  traofO 
will  be  paraded  at  10  o^cilobk  and  tikia  Older  read  la  than,  on  which  tiie  labon  of  tlM 
d^  will  ceane. 

Let  the  virtues  of  the  illustrious  dead  retain  their  influence,  and  when  cncnj>  and 
eowaga  are  eaUed  to  trial,  eanilate  Ua  example. 

"  Oeorok  Bajtcroft, 
"  Aetm?    MTetaiy  of  War  and  6ecretaiy  of  the  Kavy." 
*  Acta  of  MkaiaMppi  in  Wil,  p.  35,  se. 
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from  which  the  Indians  gradually  retired,  some  into  the  natioii 
northward,  and  many  westward,  acrou  the  Mississippi  River, 
thus  leaving  forever  the  homes  of  their  ancestors. 

[A.D.  1830.]  Extension  of  the  State  Jurisdiction  over  the 
Indian  Country. — After  the  or^auization  uf  the  state  govern- 
meDt,  the  pi  jMiiatiun  graduaily  increased^ and  extended  intoaU 
the  counties  south  of  the  former  Indian  houndary,  until  the 
close  of  the  year  1820,  when  liie  aggregate  number, exclusive 
of  Monroe  county,  amounted  to  more  than  seventy-hve  thou- 
sand souls.  From  this  time  emigration  was  more  active,  and 
contributed  to  augment  the  population  rapidly  until  the  yetr 
|8d0,  when  the  '^New  Purchase/'  with  its  seven  new  coundea, 
had  received  a  large  agricultural  population,  increasing  the 
inhabitants  of  the  state  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  thousand 
souls,  exclusive  of  Indians.  About  this  time  the  rage  for  the 
fine  cotton  lands  of  liCississippi,  both  in  the  upland  regions  of 
the  Yazoo  and  Pearl  Rivers,  no  less  than  the  lowlands  of  ths 
Mississippi,  began  to  rouse  the  spirit  of  exploration  in  seardi 
of  other  lands  beyond  the  limits  of  the  white  settlements. 
The  white  people  had  again  begun  to  press  x\\nm  the  Indian 
territory,  and  the  Indians  themselves  began  to  hiid  their  coun- 
try too  circumscribed  to  admit  of  further  restrictions.  The 
Chirkasas  had  already  been  compelled  to  retire  from  the  limits 
of  the  State  of  Tennessee  to  the  occupancy  of  a  district  in 
North  Mississippi,  less  than  one  tenth  of  their  limits  in  the 
year  1800. 

The  Choctas,  occupying  the  middle  portion  of  the  state, 
were  restricted  to  less  than  one  tenth  of  the  territory  ooeapied 
by  them  thirty  years  before.  The  impatient  white  popuhtkm, 
which  was  crowding  into  the  state  from  Tennessee,  Alabama, 
and  Georgia,  demanded  the  final  withdrawal  of  the  Indian 
tribes  to  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  subsequent 
*  survey  and  sale  of  the  lands  occupied  by  them.  In  order  to 
constrain  them  to  emigrate  west  of  the  Mississippi,  the  juris- 
diction of  the  state  was  extended  over  their  country,  and  them- 
selves made  amenable  to  its  laws.  The  savage  can  not  be 
forced  into  civilization;  and  abhorring  the  restraints  of  civil 
government  and  the  steady  advance  of  tlie  wlnie  man.  tH  ■} 
agreed  to  enter  mto  negotiations  with  the  Federal  autluTiiies 
for  the  final  cession  and  relinquishment  of  their  country  east 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  to  accept  in  lieu  of  it  the  lands  pro- 
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vided  for  them  west  of  tKe  Arkansas  Territory.   The  "  Treaty 

of  Dancing  Rabbit,"  concluded  on  the  87th  day  of  September, 
1830,  completed  the  stipulations  for  the  sale  and  relinquish- 
ment of  all  the  retnaining  lands  of  the  Choctft  nation  on  the 
CMst  side  of  the  Mississippi.*  Two  years  were  allowed  for 
their  linai  removal  from  the  country,  and  every  assistance  by 

*  It  my  be  w^hetn  to  vBoaMnito  tlui  principal  tratliM  flf  dw  Vedenl  gorMnmeal 
with  the  native  tribes  of  the  original  Miaaisaippi  Tcrritoty  for  the  rclinqaisbmcnt  and 
■ale  of  lands  previous  to  the  "Treaty  of  Daiicinj.'  Rabbit"  ntnl  that  of  Pontotoc,  which 
finally  extin^uiahed  the  iaat  remaina  of  iDdion  uUc  withm  the  State  of  Miasiaaippi : 

I.  The  Tnalf  cfFort  Ainmm,  eenelnded  DeoeaAer  ITtl^  IMld^-Bj  tlib  traaity  th« 
Choct:\a  relinquiabed  the  aoathem  portion  of  the  prcacnt  State  Mitaiaaippi,  near  the 
Wcat  FlocidA  line,  betwe«n  the  Peari  and  Chickuihay  Biven,  omprini^  9,M5«790 

%,  TIm  TnaljftifCUekaU  Bktgk,  eondoded  Oelober  84th,  I80i.— By  llik  tmlytiif 
CWcfcaiia  oeded  lD  the  United  Statea  the  right  of  way  for  a  public  road  fhrooglk  their 
conntr:.  ff  rr;irrly  luMnrsi  u  the  "  NsebviUe  TnM,"  leading  from  Naskvine  tollie  Nateb< 

ez  acttlemcuta. 

3.  TreeUy  <^  Fort  ConJedtrcHiont  concluded  October  17th,  1802.— By  Uiia  treaty  tho 
Choelia  ceded  to  the  Unifted  Statea  Hie  landa  eaae  cT  tiie  Chickaaihay  BiTen  extend. 

in^  to  the  Tombigby,  near  the  Florida  line. 

4.  Treaty  of  ChUkata  Country,  concluded  July  23d,  1805,— By  this  treaty*  the  Ch\rk. 
a«Aa  ceded  to  the  United  Statea  345,600  acrea  in  the  eaatem  portion  of  their  couutrj', 
aocih  of  die  Tenneaaee  Biven  •a^  oompriaing  the  original  "eooiityof  Madiaon,"  in  iSbm 

gveat  bend  i  f       Tennessee  Baver. 

*>  Treat  1/  of  Mount  Drslcr,  concluded  N^nvrjiiher  16th,  1805. — By  thi^  ff^nty  tho 
ChoctAs  ceded  to  the  United  Statea  Uurgc  bcniies  of  land  in  the  southern  portion  of  the 
territory  betireen  the  Amit^  and  Tombigby  Bjvera,  compriaing  5,987,000  acrea.  Thia 
treaty  faliBea  and  wmftrma  pneeding  treaiieB. 

6.  Treaty  of  City  of  Wcukington^  concluded  Januarj-  7th,  1806 — By  this  treaty  llio 
Chcrokces  ceded  tn  the  Uniterl  States  1,200. nnn  nfrr".  rhirfly  in  Ti^n"',i  p  ^i^p  riti  !  upon 
the  Uolatou  iiivcr,  and  partly  in  the  Missmippi  Territory,  cumpnsmt;  a  portion  of 
l^^HifiHi  county. 

7.  Treaty  of  Fort  Jackson,  conbblded  Auguat  9th,  1814.— By  thia  treaty  the  Creek 
nation,  humbled  and  subdue  J,  are  compelled  to  code  to  the  United  States  14,092,000 
acres  in  the  eaatem  half  of  the  Miaaiaaippi  Teiritoiy,  weat  of  the  Tallapoosa  Kiver,  and 
7,500.000  ioraa  in  Georgia. 

e.  Treaty  of  Ckickasd  Council  kotue,  concluded  September  SOdi,  1616.  — By  this 
treaty  the  Chickaaa  nntion  ceded  to  the  United  States  409,000  nf^n-i  on  their  eaatem, 
or  Creek  frontier,  tying  upon  tho  eaatem  tributaries  of  the  Upper  Tombigby,  embracing 
tho  counlay  originally  comprised  in  die  large  "  county  of  Monroe."  The  Cie^  claim 
to  tbe  aane  lands  bad  bc«a  rdinqniBbed  by  11m  treaty  of  Fort  Jaduon. 

9.  Treaty  of  Turkey  Town,  concluded  October  4th,  1816  — By  this  treaty  the  Cher- 
okcos  ci'ded  to  tl^e  United  States  l,:i9ri,200  acres  of  !nnd  in  flir  i  n«t  tt'  linlf  of  Tennes- 
see, liicluduig  the  head  watora  of  Elk  fiiver,  and  as  lor  south  as  the  (ireat  Bund  of 
Teaneosee  Biver,  above  Ae  Mnsde  8bcd«,  east  ofHadBsoa  ooonty. 

IOl  Tftaif  9f  Ckoctd  Trading-home,  cooelnded  October  24tb,  1816.— By  thia  treaty 
the  ClioctAs  ratify  and  confirm  the  trf>atin«(  previously  entered  into  before  the  Creek  war. 

II.  Trca^  of  Doak't  Stand,  concluded  October  20th,  1820.  — By  tlua  treaty  the 
Gboctia  ceded  to  tbe  United  Statea  an  extensive  scope  of  eoontry  lying  nortii  of  Iho 
llontit  Dexter  treaty  Imc,  and  bounded  on  the  nordi  hy  a  line  drawn  nordiweatwardly 
from  the  Oekdbbeha  Creek  to  tlie  Mississippi  Tljvpr,  one  mile  below  tlie  month  of  tbe 
Arkansas  River.  This  cession,  for  many  years,  waa  called  the  "New  Purchase,"  and 
comprised  5,447,267  acrea. — See  Land  Laws  of  the  United  Statea,  compilation  of  1827. 
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tile  goTernment,  with  bountiful  suppUei,  was  tendered  to  facil- 
itate emigration  to  their  new  homeft;  yet  it  was  with  reluct- 
ance they  consented  to  take  their  leave. 

[A.D.  1832.]  Two  years  after  the  treaty  of  Dancing  Rab- 
bit, the  Chickasas,  to  avoid  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state  author- 
ity, agreed  to  enter  into  neguLatiuiis  for  the  cession  of  all  their 
remaining  lands  east  of  the  Mississippi,  preparatory  to  their  de- 
parture for  the  country  set  apart  for  them  in  the  West.  The 
"  Treaty  of  Pontotoc,"  conchided  on  the  20th  of  October.  1832, 
completed  the  stipulations  for  the  cession  and  final  relinquish- 
ment of  all  the  Chickasa  territory  within  the  limits  of  the  8tate 
of  Mississippi,  and  their  subsequent  removal  west  of  the  pres- 
ent State  of  Arkansas.  Bountiful  advantages  were  extended 
to  them  in  the  shape  of  large  appropriations  of  land,  and  am* 
pie  time  was  allowed  for  their  change  of  abode. 

To  the*Choctfts,  also,  liberal  reservations  of  lands  were  al- 
lowed, provided  they  preferred  to  remain  under  the  jurisdic- 
tioQ  of  the  states  But  these  privileges  have  resulted  more  to 
the  advantage  of  the  land  speculator  than  to  the  Indians  them- 
selves. Several  hundred  of  the  Choctis  remained  in  the  sparse- 
ly-settled counties  south  of  the  Chickasa  Hne,  for  the  purpose 
of  claiming  the  reservation  rights  until  the  year  181'),  wiien 
they  were  conducted  hy  the  United  States  agent  to  their  des- 
tination west  of  the  MissiBsipju  River. 

[A.D.  1634.]  After  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  Ponto- 
toc, the  tide  of  emigration  from  Tennessee  began  to  set  toward 
the  Indian  country ;  But  the  Chickasfis  were  reluctant  to  aban- 
don their  ancient  homes  and  the  graves  of  their  ancestors. 
Many  resolved  to  remain,  and,  by  submitting  to  the  state  au- 
thority, secure  the  reservations  of  land  allowed  to  those  who 
were  so  inclined ;  yet,  before  th^  close  of  the  year  16S9,  the 
Chickasfts  had  taken  up  theur  residence  west  of  the  Mississippi 

[A.D.  1845.]  Finally,  it  was  about  the  year  1836,  when  the 
tide  of  emigration  not  only  from  the  older  counties  of  the  state, 
but  from  Tennessee,  North  Alabama,  and  even  froui  Ueorgia, 
began  to  crowd  into  this  region  with  all  the  aider  of  enthusi- 
asm. All  hearts  appeared  set  upon  tlir  fine  lands  of  the  Cliick- 
asa  country,  which  had  been  erected  into  twelve  large  coun- 
ties. Before  the  close  of  tlie  year  1845,  these  counties  had  be- 
come the  most  populous  in  the  state.  The  population  of  the 
state  in  1840  had  increased  to  more  than  three  hundred  and 
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86 venty-fiv«^  thooiand  souls,  exclusive  of  Indians  stfll  remaining. 
Of  the«e»  one  hundred  and  ninety-five  thousand  were  sktFeSt 
engaged  chiefly  in  agriculture^  and  rendering  MissisBippi  one 
of  the  largest  cotton-producing  states  in  the  Union.  The 
treaty  of  Pontotoc  comprised  a  stipulation,  that  certain  of  the 
Chickasa  lands  should  be  suld  at  a  reduced  price,  even  below  the 
minimum  of  the  c^overnment ;  the  consequence  was,  that  hun- 
dreds of  landholders  in  Tennessee  and  North  Alabama,  anxious 
to  profit  by  the  enhanced  value  of  their  lands  in  the  older  set- 
tlements, began  to  convert  their  estates  into  cash,  for  invest- 
ment in  the  fertile  regions  of  the  Chickasa  cession.  Tlio  ad- 
vance of  emigration  continued  to  swell  the  number  of  whites 
in  these  regions  until  the  close  of  the  year  1845,  when  not  only 
all  the  Chickasfts,  but  the  last  lingering  remains  of  the  Choctls» 
were  finally  removed  to  the  Indian  territory  upon  the  Arkan- 
sas River*  The  last  removal  of  the  ChoctHs  was  completed 
under  the  superintendence  of  Colonels  Anderson  and  Forester, 
Cobb  and  Pickens.  Such  has  been  the  increase  of  population 
in  the  State  of  Mississippi.* 

The  same  year,  the  last  remnant  uf  tiie  Creeks  in  Alabama, 
reduced  to  one  hundred  nrid  sixty  in  number,  were  also  removed 
to  their  new  homes  in  the  reserved  Indian  territory  west  of 
the  Mississippi. "t" 

[A.D.  1817.]  Alabama  Territory. — A  brief  retrospect  of 
the  advance  of  emigration  into  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Mis- 
nssippi  Territory,  and  the  admission  of  the  State  of  Alabama 
Into  the  Union,  will  dose  this  chj»pter. 

•  Governor*  of  the  Mtsiisnppi  Territory, 

1.  Wioliirap  BHsenI,        fion  17M  to  180S. 

2.  WiUiam  C.  C.  Clubonie,  "  1803  to  1804. 

3.  Robert  Willianw,  "   1805  to  1809. 

4.  iHvid  Holmes,  "   1609  to  1817. 

Governors  qf  the  State  of  MiuiteippL 

t.  D«rU  BoliiiM»  from  ISI?  to  1890,  om 

t.  Georgo  P./mdextor,  "    1820  to  1829, 

3.  Walter  Loako,  "    1922  to  1826,  ' 

4.  David  Holme*,  "   1826  to  1828.  * 

5.  Oinid  a  BxaadoQ,  "  IS88  to  ISM;  fmo 
S.  Abram  K.  Soott;  "  1832  to  1834,  one  tena. 

7.  Hiram  G.  RamieU  "   1834  to  1 8^6.  ** 

8.  Charlea  Lytach,  '<  1636  to  1838,  ** 

9.  A.  d.  M'Nattr  **  IttS  to  1849,  two  teiBM. 


10.  Tiglman  M.  THite,  **  MtttolSH' 

11.  Albert  G.  Brown,  "   1844  to  1846,  •« 

t  flrr  Rr  pnrtnf  rommi«aioner« of  Indian  Affairs,  (lloht!  appendix.  Documenta  ac- 
companying i'rusident  a  Meaaaje,  November,  1845,  Mo.  3,  p.  40,  41. 
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After  the  Misrisaippi  Territory»  under  the  provittoiw  of  the 
act  of  March  lat,  1817,  tHe  remaining  or  eastern  portion  was 

erected  into  a  separate  territorial  government  by  an  act  ap- 
proved March  3d,  1817,  and  was  to  be  known  and  designated 
as  the  "  Alabama  Territory,**  after  the  principal  river  within 
its  limits.  The  seat  of  the  new  territorial  government  was  es- 
tablished temporarily  at  St.  Stephen's,  on  the  Lower  Tombigby 
River,  and  the  first  governor  was  William  W.  Bibb. 

The  Alabama  Territory,  thus  districted,  contained  a  popula- 
tion  of  more  than  thirty^three  thousand  souls,  exclusive  of  the 
native  tribes.  There  were  also  seven  organized  countieSt  in> 
eluding  Monroe*  on  the  Upper  Tombigby  River.  The  prinet* 
pal  old  settlements  were  those  in  the  Tennessee  Valley,  on  the 
north,  comprised  in  the  original  county  of  Madison,  besides 
others  extending  for  fifty  miles  east  and  west,  south  of  the  Muscle 
Shoals.  The  remaining  population  was  upon  the  Lower  Tom- 
bigby and  upon  the  Mobile  Rivers. 

The  former  organized  counties  remaining  in  the  Alabaiua 
Territory  after  the  division  were  those  of  Mobile,  Baldwin, 
Washington,  and  Clark,  in  the  southern  j  ortion,  comprising, 
in  the  summer  of  1817,  about  twenty  thousand  inhabitants.  In 
the  northern  portion  were  the  counties  of  Madison,  Limestone, 
and  Lauderdale.  In  these  counties,  seven  in  number,  all  the 
authorities,  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial,  remained  as  ttoy 
were  previous  to  the  division,  clothed,  with  all  their  pamrs 
unimpaired,  in  .the  full  exercise  of  their  respective  duties:  The 
act  of  Congress  of  March  3d,  1817,  provided  "  that  mU  offices 
which  may  exist,  and  alt  laws  which  may  be  in  imrce  within 
said  boundaries,  shall  continue  to  exist  and  be  in  force  unt3 
otherwise  provided  by  law."  The  members  of  the  former 
General  Assembly,  who  represented  these  counties,  when  con- 
vened by  the  governor  immediately  after  enlenng  upon  liie 
duties  of  his  office,  were  authorized  to  elect  six  persons,  from 
whom  the  president  should  appoint  three  to  complete  the  Leg- 
islative Council.  Thus  was  the  new  territorial  goVemmeiit 
fully  organized,  agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  the  ordinance  of 
July,  1787. 

A  new  land«office  was  organised  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
territory,  ibr  the  survey  and  sale  of  lands  in  the  ^Northem 
Land  llKstrict,"  and  located  at  Huntsville,  in  Madison  county.* 

[A.D.  1810.]   The  population  of  the  Alabama  Territory  in* 

*  Lwui  L&ws  q£  the  Umted  StAtcf,  editioa  of  1827,  p.  7,4,  Hi. 
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creased  rapidly ;  in  1816  the  aggregate  was  short  of  thirty 
thousand  sods,  exclusive  of  Indians ;  bat  before  the  close  of 
the  year  1818  it  had  increased  to  more  than  seventy  thousand 

})eLSons,  and  the  people  desired  an  independent  state  govern- 
nient.  In  compliance  with  an  iipplicatiou  lioia  the  General 
Assembly,  ConG:ress,  on  the  2d  of  March,  1819,  passed  an  act 
•*  to  eu  ible  the  people  oi  the  Alabama  Territory  to  form  a  state 
Constitution,  and  for  the  admission  of  such  state  into  the  Union 
on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  states."* 

Agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  a  convention  of  for* 
ty-four  delegates  from  twenty-two  counties  convened  at  Hunts- 
▼ille,  Madison  county,  on  the  first  Monday  in  July  following. 
Of  these  delegates  the  county  of  Madison  sent  eight ;  the  coun- 
ty of  Monroe,  on  Tombigby,  four ;  Tuscaloosa,  two ;  Washing- 
ton, two Montgomery,  two ;  and  others  one,  in  proportion  to 
their  population  respectively.  The  Constitution  was  adopted 
on  the  2d  day  of  August,  and  on  the  14th  of  December  follow- 
ing the  Slate  of  Alabama"  was  formally  admitted  into  the 
Uiiioii  by  a  joint  resolution  of  Congress. 

Meantime,  the  northern  land-office  at  Huntsville  had  been  in 
operation,  and  extensive  surveys  in  the  **  Northern  District"  had 
been  completed;  the  land-sales  w^ere  proclaimed,  and  thou- 
sands of  eager  purchasers  flocked  into  the  country  from  every 
portion  of  the  Southern  and  Western  States  in  search  of  lands,* 
not  only  for  settlement,  but  as  a  profitable  investment'  for  fu- 
ture speculation. 

[A.D.  1820.]  Before  the  close  of  the  year  1820,  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  State  of  Alabama  had  increased  to  127,900  per- 
sons ;  and  in  less,  than  seven  years  afterward,  immigration  had 
augmented  it  to  244,000  souls.  This  number  in  1880,  twelve 
years  after  its  admission  into  the  Federal  Union,  had  increas- 
ed to  309,750  suuis.-t-  In  1644  it  amounted  to  025,000  per- 
sons. 

•  Ltwaof  tho  United  States,  edition  of  IP^T?,  p.  741-746. 

f  Xbe  Qoremor  of  the  Alabama  Tumtory  wan  William  W.  Bibb,  from  1617  to  lUib  • 

Govemor$  of  the  State  of  Alabama. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  "territory  (il  ()HLt:AN\s"  FROM  ITS  FIRST  ORGANIZATION  UN- 
TIL AFTER  ITS  Ali"vri>^!0\  INTO  THK  UNION  A8  THE  **  8TATK  OF 
LOUISIANA."  A.D.  1804  TO  1816. 

Arf^imcnL  — ^Williain  C.  C.  Claiborne  Govcnior-ereneral  of  tho  Province  of  Loamiuia  — 
(General  James  WUkiiwoD  Commaiuier-iii-chief  of  the  Anay^i — ^Emi^pranta  (raoa  tbe 
United  State*.— 0oveiBor  Claiboine*f  Jodidou  Adinidetittioitr-Teiiiloriil  Qm- 
erament  provided  for  die  ''Tenitay  of  OrU^uis."— Plan  of  Oovernment  ohwih— 
to  the  People. — Volunteer  Companies  pBtroiiLzed  by  the  QGVcmor. — E xpresvions  of 
popniar  Diacootent  by  the  French  Population. — ^Territorial  Govenuueut  puititated.— 
First  Territorial  Le^ature.— >Ftril  Bank  Cfeeted^Temtorial  Legiilatare  modi- 
IMU— Dfaeonteiit  in  Beton  Boage  Diitriat^Abdiiotiion  of  Ae  Kenpenw— T1ieirBe> 
Iteee* — Spanish  Exactiom  on  the  Mobile  Biver,  and  A^greaaiona  West  of  the  Mis- 
rissippi  in  1905. — Spanish  Offlcnre  in  New  OrlcanB. — They  contemplate  the  Missis 
sippi  south  of  Red  River  as  their  eastern  Boundary. — Re-enforcemeuts  in  Texas  ami 
FloiUe^Polioy  of  tlie  Federal  aoirenneat--AdviDoe  of  ifce  Speolili  TVoope  to  Bed 
Batot.— Muveuionts  of  Uailed  Stttei  Troope.— Spiniib Tkw>ps  on  the  Bayou  Pierre 
and  Arroyo  Hondo. — Remonstrances  of  Gov-.-mor  nr>i?x>rne. — Gcncnil  Wilkin**;* 
▼anccs  the  Army  to  Natchitoches. — His  Negotiation  with  (General  Uerrerm. — Bpaa- 
iacde  retire  Weet  of  Ae  SabiBe.— WilUnfen  piooeedi  li>  Nenr  Orieeae  to  ieieR^ 
Buii'e  Operatione.— Hie  enetsetie  Measures  againit  the  CoBepirwton  <  ZoeiD—  e» 
operation  of  Governor  rini>Mjmc. — Tlis  Proclamation.  —  Arrrst  r^f  I>r.  Bollman  and 
OChcffl. — Great  popular  Excitement. — Conflict  of  tlic  civil  and  militan,-  Authorities. 

AiTectcd  Zeal  uf  Judges  Workman  and  Uall  ft>r  the  Supremacy  of  tiic  cxnl  Pow- 
er.—Bflbcta  aade  bgr  Penoni  elodied  with  civil  AnOoctey  to  enterMt  OciMnI 
WilUBeon,  and  to  prafeeot  ^  Conspirators. — Burr  utterly  circumvented  in  the  Mis 
sissippi  Territf>rY — Lif?uf«>nant  Pike  s  exploring"  Party  rctwms  from  Sar;ta  Fe — Ob> 

.  ject  of  his  Expiorattou.— VV  Ukuison's  Position  relative  to  Burr  s  Enterpriae  not  erm- 
jeatL^'-The  Organisatfon  of  the  Territorial  QovenuneBfe  mmpTotod  Oreat  MortaBlr 
of  the  Troops  under  General  Wilkinson  — Revolt  in  Ditttiet  of  Baton  Bei^  to 
1810. — Spanish  Authority  expelled. — A  Proviaiontil  Govcrtimrnt  established  by  the 
Peo].It'. — The  Baton  Rouge  District  annexed  to  the  T  cm  ton-  of  Orieaus.— Kevott 
among  Blaw  aboive  New  Orieana  in  ini^^tate  Govenuncut  autfacnized.— Coosd- 
totion  adopted.— Some  of  its  Feetnieaw—^' State  of  Looiaiana*'  ^  jiio  Ae 
Union. — Baton  Honr^n  Di-^trict  anno xrrV  -State  Qovemment  organised — Oeoeral 
Wilkinson  acquitted  by  a  Court  of  Inquiry-. — Advance  of  American  PopQlatron  into 
LouLkiana. — Qeneral  Wilkinson's  Activity  in  providimj  Utt  maritime  Defense  oi  Low- 
aiaae  agaiaak  Britbik  lanradon.— Loniaiaiia  ttcetteaed  hj  a  poweifU  iLmiamner 
OoMVal  Jackson  Commander-in-chief  —  He  arrives  at  New  OHeaiw.— His  extn 
onlinary  Efforts  for  the  effectual  Defense  of  the  C\ty. — Suppresses  a  Ppirit  of  Dc 
■poudency  by  eflideut  Measures. — The  Enemy  advances  by  Way  of  the  Lakes.— 
BDooonten  AaaericaA  GeD-boafes.— Martial  Law  pradaiaMdj— Hie  Baemy  advMoai 
througiiBayoaBieavenu.— American  Anay  cooeeBtoated  at  New  Oiieana.)— AflliM 
HnsTilities  commence. — Eflbrts  of  tbr  ETicmy  previoas  to  January  ?th. — Patriotic  De- 
votiun  of  American  CitiaensinNew  Orleans. — Grand  Attook  upon  the  American  Lines 
on  the  Mk'—Bepalae  of  the  Enemy's  booibenling  Squadran  at  Fort  St  Philip.— As 
Britiah  Amy  retiraa  fma  the  Scene  of  its  Disasters.— Hie  WiUohwoid  "Bootf  aal 
Beauty." — Arbitrary  Exercise  of  civil  Authority  by  Judge  HtvU.— Tlie  unjust  Fine 
disclaimed  by  the  American  People  after  thirty  Years.— Population  of  L-^'jisiant  la 
1815.— Extent  of  Settlements.— Agricultural  Ecsources  —Govcmors  ui  ti:  :  ^  ;6 

[A.D.  Ift04.]  After  the  transfer  of  Louisiana,  Governor. 
Claiborne  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office  as  governor- 
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general  of  the  proWnce,  inyested  with  nearly  the  same  powert 
and  prerogatives  which  pertained  to  the  former  Spanish  gov- 
emor-generaly  until  Congress  should  have  provided  a  regular 
form  of  territorial  government  Meantime,  the  former  au- 
thorities in  the  several  departments  of  the  civil  government 
continued  to  retain  their  situations,  and  to  perform  the  duties 
of  their  offices,  imiil  their  places  were  otherwise  supplied  by 
Governor  Claiborne.  The  different  military  posts  were  taken 
possession  of  by  the  Trno[)s  of  the  i  Tuiecl  States',  under  liie  im- 
mediate command  of  JBngadier-generai  James  Wiikinsoo, com- 
mander-m-chief  of  the  army.* 

From  the  first  extension  of  the  Federal  authority  over  the 
province,  emigrants  by  hundreds,  from  the  Atlantic  and  West- 
em  States,  advanced  into  the  settlements  of  both  Upper  and 
Lower  Louisiana.  Many  had  arrived  in  New  Orleans  with 
the  American  commissionerst  and  large  numbers  had  preceded 
them  in  anticipation  of  the  transfer. 

Trade  and  speculation  had  brought  many  to  New  Orieans, 
during  the  period  which  had  elapsed  since  the  treaty  of  Madrid, 
in  order  to  avail  themselves  of  the  privileges  secured  by  its 
articles.  These  were  ready  to  accept  office  and  employment 
under  the  autliurity  of  the  United  States,  and  hence  but  little 
delay  was  encountered  by  the  governor  in  substituting  Ameri- 
can citizens  for  the  former  Spanish  authorities  wliere  prudence 
dictated  a  change.  A  wide  field  for  enterprise  and  speculation 
was  thrown  open  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  not  a 
few  were  eager  to  share  the  advantages  which  so  abundantly 
presented. 

Governor  Claiborne,  from  his  first  entrance  upon  the  duties 
of  his  office^  had  devoted  himself  with  assiduity  to  the  arduous 
labors  of  his  station,  in  which  he  was  cordially  supported  by 
the  patriotic  Americans  who  had  taken  up  theur  residence  in 
the  province.  On  the  10th  of  April  a  temporary  government 
had  been  organized  by  the  governor,  and  the  approbation  of 
the  people  was  manifested  in  a  public  dinner  given  in  honor  of 
himself  and  General  Wilkinson  as  American  commissioners. 
The  sentiments  of  the  people  were  elegantly  expressed  by  Dr. 
Watkin8,t  presiding  on  the  occasion,  when,  patriotic  fer- 
vor,  he  remarked,  that  *'  the  eagle  of  Liberty  has  extended  its 

*  flee  voi  i»  book  ir.,  chep.     oflUi  wwrk. 
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flight  to  Lottinaiuiy  and  will  cover  its  virtaous  inhabitants  with 
its  protecting  wings.  We  hail  a  new  and  enterprising  people 
as  friends,  brothers,  and  fellow-citisens.  The  seeds  of  agricnd- 
ture,  oommerce,  and  the  arts  are  already  sown  among  them* 
and  will  grow,  unrestrained  by  the  hands  of  Wisdom,  into 
wealth,  power,  and  national  greatness.**   Relative  to  the  ac- 

'  quisition  of  Louisiana,  he  continued :  "  The  prudence  which  has 
governed  the  latter  part  of  this  great  transaction  has  beeu  equal 

*  to  tlie  wisdom  which  originally  planned  it.  To  execute  wiili 
ability  and  address  important  trusts  is  the  particular  privilege 
of  exalted  minds  ;  and  you,  gentlemen,  are  entitled  to  all  the 
praise  and  all  the  recompense  due  to  distinguished  and  arduous 
services.  Your  manly,  dignified  conduct  i  your  firmnees  aad 
perseverance  in  a  difficult,  troublesome  transaction ;  yoqr  sih* 
ble,  conciliating  manners;  and,  above  all,  your  conataat. eegpp 
pulons  attention  to  the  interests  of  yoor  country,  entitle  jqajl^ 
•  the  love  of  all  honest  men,  and  the  approbation  and  oomMeBoe 
of  the  United  States.  The  20th  of  December  last  will  ever  be 
remembered  as  the  birth-day  of  the  liberties  of  LouisteB|i,  ^ 
will  be  celebrated  by  the  lovers  of  freedom  and  equal  rights  as 
long  as  time  shall  last.  The  names  of  Claiborne  and  Wilkin- 
son will  be  consecrated  in  the  annals  of  Louisianu,  a  ad  com- 
mand the  respect  of  posterity." 

As  one  uf  the  (iuties  miposed  upon  the  governor-general  by 
the  Federal  government,  it  was  expected  that  he  "  should  ob- 
tain ail  the  information  in  his  power  relative  to  the  customs, 
habits^  and  dispositions  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  territory, 
and  communicate  the  same  from  time  to  time  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States/'  This  duty  he  performed  with  such 
fidelity  and  discretion  as  gained  ibr  him  the  most  unbounded 
confidence  of  the  Federal  executiTe,  and  exalted  him  in  the 
estimation  of  his  friends  and  all  admirers  of  American  liberty. 

Meanwhile,  the  Federal  muthorides  had  been  anxioudy 
preparing  a  form  of  territorial  government  adapted  to  the  pe- 
culiar condition  of  the  people  of  Louisiana.  An  act  of  Con- 
gress, approved  March  26th,  provided  for  erecting  the  whole 
'province  into  two  territorial  governments.  The  first  se«  non 
of  the  act  declared,  that  "all  that  portion  of  country  reded  by 
France  to  the  United  States  under  the  name  of  Louisiana,  which 
lies  south  of  the  Mississippi  Territory,  and  of  an  east  and  west 
Une  to  commence  on  the  Mississippi  River  at  the  thirty-thiid 
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degree  of  nortli  latitude,  and  extending  westward  to  the  west- 
cm  boundaiy  of  said  cession,  shall  constitute  a  territory  of 
the  United  States,  under  the  name  of  the  •  Territory  of  Or- 
leans.* **  The  formation  of  the  same  was  siniilar  to  that  of 
the  Northwestern  Territory  under  the  provisions  of  the  ordi* 
nance  of  July,  1787,  with  such  modificatioDs  as  the  peculiar 
cckndition  of  the  people  of  Louisiana  seemed  to  require,  they 
being  altogether  of  foreign  origin  and  language,  while  those 
of  the  Northwestenk  Territory  vere  prndpally  native  Ameri> 
caaa. 

The  plan  of  government  provided  for  the  Territory  of  Or- 
leans,  and  promulgated  for  the  information  of  the  people,  was, 
ncoordlngly,  less  democratic  than  that  of  the  Northwestern 
Territory.  Instead  of  conferring  upon  the  people  the  privilege 
of  electing  the  Legislative  Assembly,  the  act  provided  that  the 
legislative  power  should  be  confided  to  the  governor  and  a  leg- 
islative council ;  the  latter  to  consist  of**  thirteen  of  the  most  fit 
and  discreet  persons  in  tlie  territory,  nominated  by  the  governor 
annually  to  the  president  for  his  appointment,  from  amoni^  the 
resident  inhabitants  holding  real  estate  therein,  and  holding  no 
office  of  profit  under  the  territory  or  the  United  States." 

This  feature  was  objectionable,  especially  to  the  native 
American  citizens.  Because  it  deprived  them  of  one  of  the 
rights  guarantied  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  in 
eaceJudittg  them  from  the  advantages  of  popular  suflrage  in  the 
Section  of  their  Legislature.  Hence  the  act  created  aictiva 
opponents,  who  exerted  every  etEort  to  prevent  the  provisions 
firom  being  enforced.  On  this  account.  Governor  Claiborne 
subsequently  met  vrith  much  difficulty  in  procuring  persons 
willing  to  serve  as  members  of  the  Legislative  Council. 

The  French  population  were  dissatisfied  vvilh  llie  act  for  a  dif- 
ferent reason.  They  had  ex  pet- ted  to  be  admitted  speedily  into 
all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  citizens  of  an  independent  state, 
and  deprecated  the  division  of  the  province,  because,  by  divid- 
iiin^  t[]e  penjile  between  two  territorial  governments,  t-he  period 
of  their  admission  into  the  Union  would  necessarily  be  delay- 
ed, which  would  be  contrary  to  the  stipulation  in  the  treaty  of 
cession.  They  also  objected  to  extending  over  them  those 
laws  of  the  United  States  which  prohibited  the  introduction  of 
African  slaves  into  the  territory.  This  they  deemed  a  blow  at 
the  agricultnral  prosperity  of  the  province.  At  length  public 
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meetings  were  held  and  remonstrancefl  vmre  adopted  aguDit 
the  proyisions  of  the  act>  and  demanding  immediate  admiasioB 
into  the  Federal  Union  as  an  independent  jitate.  A  deputation 

ol  iliiee  Frenchmen,  MM.  Derbigny,  Detrehen,  and  Saave,was 
dispatched  to  Washington  to  protest  against  these  grievances, 
and  to  urge  their  favorite  measure. 

No  miiitia  system  existin^^  in  the  provmce,  Governor  Clai- 
borne was  active  in  his  eHbrts  to  encourage  the  formation 
of  numerous  volunteer  military  companies  composed  of  Amer- 
ican citizens,  and  chiefly  of  such  as  had  recently  arrived  from 
the  Western  States.  By  means  of  these  companiea  Im  had 
been  able  to  give  character  and  efficiency  to  his  government ; 
bat  the  measure  waa  unpopular  with  the  Creole  French,  who 
viewed  it  as  an  invidious  distinction  drawn  between  the  Amer- 
ican and  FVench  citizens ;  and  hence  a  portion  of  the  prejudice 
whidi  many  of  the  Creoles  of  Louisiana  entertained  agaiait 
the  patriotic  governor. 

Meantime,  the  Ist  of  October  arrived,  and  the  territorial 
government  was  organized,  agi  ccabl)  to  the  stipulations  of  the 
act  of  March  2Gth.  William  C.  C.  Claiburiie  was  reapjioint- 
ed  governor  ;  Dr.  Samuel  Brown  was  secretary  of  the  terri- 
tory; Dnponceau,  Kirby,  Prevost,  and  Dominic  A.  Hall  were 
territorial  judges ;  Mahlon  Dickinson  was  district  attorney ; 
and  Le  Breton  d'Orgeney  marshal. 

Members  of  the  L^slative  Council  were  nominated  and 
appointed  by  the  president,  but,  from  some  latent  dissatis&e* 
tion,  a  majority  of  them  declined  serving.  After  various  Mvyt 
and  embarrassments,  Governor  Claiborne  succeeded  in  com- 
pleting  the  organization  of  the  Legislative  Council  by  means  ot 
blank  commissions  forwarded  by  the  president  It  was  on  the 
4th  of  December  that  the  legislative  body,  duly  formed,  con- 
vened in  the  city  of  New  Orleans.  The  memberj>  entejeu 
upon  the  arduous  duties  before  them  with  zeal  and  energy,  un- 
til the  civil  authority  was  fully  established  according  to  the 
act  of  Congress. 

[A.D.  1805.]  Durmg  this  first  session  the  Territory  of  Or- 
leans was  divided  into  twelve  counties,  with  a  county  coort  or- 
ganized in  each.  A  code  of  judicial  proceeding*  for  the  regtk- 
lation  of  the  inferior  and  superior  courts,  was  enacted,  similar 
to  that  of  the  llississippi  Territoryt  besides  many  wholesome 
laws  and  provisions  for  the  good  government  of  the  people.* 

*  Mtrti^t  IiOvUnib  vol  E,  ]^  SW  SW. 
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Among  other  creations  of  this  Legislature  was  that  of  the  fu  st 
bank  in  Louisiana,  with  a  capital  of  six  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, with  the  privileGre  of  increasing  it  to  two  millions,  with  a 
legal  existence  of  sixteen  year.*;,  and  known  as  the  *'  liink  of 
Louisiana."  Tlie  successtni  ojifM-ation  of  this  bank  greativ  re- 
lieved the  embarrassments  caused  by  a  depreciated  paper  cur- 
rency in  the  shape  of  Hberanzas,  or  government  scrip,  left  in 
circulation  by  the  Spaniards ;  yet  the  French  inhabitants,  hav- 
ing suffered  aeverely  by  paper  circulatitfD^  were  distniatfiil  of 
the  new  expedient  for  rolied* 

Mtantime,  Congress  having  duly  considered  tho  grounds  of 
dissatisfaction  with  the  former  act  for  organising  the  tenitory, 
repealed  the  obnoxious  law  and  substituted  another^  agreeably 
to  the  provisions  of  the  ordinance  of  1787,  and  which  gave  to 
the  people  the  right  of  electing  their  representatives  in  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  Tiiib  act  was  approved  March  2d,  1805,  and 
placed  the  people  of  the  Orleans  Territory  upon  the  same  foot- 
ing witli  others. 

Tlic  tlrsi  Legislature  under  the  new  act  convened  for  business 
on  the  20th  of  June,  1805,  in  the  city  of  New  Orieans.  During 
Uus  session  the  territorial  laws  and  judicial  proceedings  were 
greatly  modified,  and  received  the  impress  of  the  leading  feat- 
ures of  the  Louisiana  code*  which  were  retained  for  forty  years 
afterward,  until  superseded  by  the  new  Constitution  in  1845. 

In  the  mean  time»  the  Anglo-Americans  residing  in  the 
Baton  Rouge  District,  and  government  of  West  Florida,  had 
become  greatly  dissatisfied  with  their  condition,  being  sulv 
jects  of  Spain,  although  inhabitants  of  a  portion  of  Loinsiana  as 
claimed  by  the  United  States,  under  the  cession  from  France. 
Although  claiming  the  rights  of  American  citizens,  they  were 
compelled  to  submit  to  the  colonial  authority  of  a  despotic  and 
foreign  power.  Thus,  disappointed  in  their  expectation  that 
the  District  of  Baton  Rout^c  would  have  been  included  in  the 
surrender  of  Louisiana,  and  irn])atient  of  the  Spanish  authority, 
many  became  discontented  and  vmdictive.  L^elievm^^  the 
Spanish  government  at  Baton  Rouge  weak  and  isolated,  and 
confidently  expecting  the  sympathy,  if  not  the  co-operation,  of 
the  Americans  in  the  adjoining  territories  of  Orleans  and  Mis- 
sissippi, they  determined  to  resist  by  force  of  arms.  The  en- 
tire population  of  the  Baton  Rouge  District,  at  this  time  known 

•  Hntia't  Looitea,  ^  ii«  sir. 
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as  '^New  Feliciaiu^r  was  about  twel^  handrod  peraom. 
They  were  chiefly  the  descendairts  of  the  former  British  col- 
onists, consisting  of  English,  Irish,  and  Scotch  emigrants,  to- 

gethei  Willi  many  who  had  emi^^rated  recently  from  the  United 
States.*  A  design  was  formed  to  expel  the  Spanish  r^arrison 
from  Baton  Rouge,  and  with  them  to  drive  the  civil  authorities 
from  the  district. 

A  few  resolute  men,  who  were  resolved  to  throw  off  the 
Spanish  yoke,  endeavored  to  stir  up  a  spirit  ot  rebellion  among 
the  people,  and  several  prominent  leaders,  having  armed  thsa^ 
selves,  traversed  the  country  in  order  to  engage  yohintean  in 
the  enterprise.  About  two  hundred  men  were  at  length  col- 
lected ;  bat  a  difference  between  the  principal  leaders  caused 
the  failure  of  the  entire  scheme,  and  brought  upon  them  the  Ten- 
geance  of  the  Spanish  governor. 

Those  who  had  taken  an  active  part  In  the  abortive  attempt 
to  subvert  the  Spanish  power,  having  become  obnoxious  to 
the  constituted  government,  were  compelled  to  seek  safety 
beyond  the  Spanish  jurisdiction.  Among  the  most  prominent 
of  these  offenders  were  three  brothers  by  the  name  of  Kemper, 
who  were  citizens  of  the  Missis5?ippi  Territory,  residing  near 
rinckneyville,  in  Wilkinson  county.  To  seize  and  punish  these 
men,  the  Spanish  authorities  neglected  no  opportunity  and 
spared  no  effort 

At  length,  on  the  Sd  of  September,  in  order  to  secure  their 
victims,  they  did  not  hesitate  to  violate  the  American  ter^ 
ritory  ud  a  forcible  and  unlawful  manner.  The  Kempen,  in 
their  own  houses,  and  at  the  hour  of  midnight,  were  seised 
by  a  party  of  aimed  men  in  disguise,  and  after  severe  per- 
sonal violence  and  abuse,  were  forcibly  carried  oC  in  dose 
confinement,  across  the  line  of  demarkation,  and  delivered  to 
a  troop  of  Spanish  light-horse,  acting  uiider  orders  from  Gov- 
ernor Grandpre,  of  Baton  Rouge.  Having  been  placed  on 
board  a  boat  at  Tunica  Rayou,  they  were  conveyed  dow  n  ihe 
river  as  far  as  Point  Coupee,  when  the  party  was  discovind 
and  arrested  by  Lieutenant  Wilson,  of  Uie  United  States  army, 
stationed  at  that  point.  Having  captured  the  whole  party,  he 
sent  them  under  guard  to  answer  before  the  proper  tribunals 
at  Washington,  in  the  Mississippi  Territory*! 

•  Stoddart'i  lifniisimia,  p.  115. 

t  Ref>  thif  subject  more  ftiUy  noted  ia  ofaepter  jdiL    tbie  book,  vis.:  "Mijeiirfni 

Territory,"  year  180S. 
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On  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi,  similar  violations  of  ter^ 

ritory  and  outrages  upon  ttie  rights  of  Amencru^  citizens  had 
been  perpetrated  by  armed  patrols  under  the  Spanish  antfiori- 
ties.  Claiming  all  the  region  west  of  Natchitoches,  the  Span- 
ish armed  patrols  prohibited  all  travel  and  intercourse  of 
American  citizens  beyond  that  point.  Early  in  the  year,  an 
exploring  expedition  of  the  United  States,  under  the  command 
of  Major  Thomas  Freeman,  had  been  intercepted  on  Red  RiyeTy 
above  Natchitoches,  by  a  detachment  of  Spanish  troops,  and 
compelled  to  return,  leaving  the  object  of  the  expedition  nnao- 
complished. 

Spain  had  been  compelled  reluctantly  to  surrender  Louttiana 
into  the  hands  of  the  French  prefect,  for  the  use  of  the  United 
States.   She  still  hetd  the  Floridas,  and  thus  controlled  the 

ports,  harbors,  and  rivers  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  still  look- 
ed forward  to  some  change  of  fortune  wJiich  might  yet  restore 
Louisiana,  and  tiius  preserve  the  integrity  of  her  North  Amer- 
ican possession^?.  Hence  the  Spanish  ojTicials  of  Louisiana 
continued  lu  delay  their  departure  trorn  New  Orleans  for  more 
than  eighteen  months  after  its  formal  transfer  to  the  American 
commissioners;  and  finally  retired  reluctantly  only  when  com* 
polled,  in  obedience  to  instructions  from  the  Federal  govein* 
ment  As  late  as  the  7th  of  August,  1805,  Governor  Claiborne 
says,  The  Spaniards  are  so  Wedded  to  Louisiana,  that  necei« 
•ity  alone  will  induce  them  to  depart*'  The  Marquis  de  Casa 
Calvo,  after  he  had  been  informed  by  Governor  Claiborne  that 
*ao  many  Spanish  officers  continuing  in  Louisiana  so  long 
beyond  the  right  occasion  for  it  was  viewed  by  the  general 
government  with  disapprobation,**  still  claimed  further  indnl« 
gence,  and  desired  his  property  and  his  attendants  lu  be  ex- 
empted from  nuiiucipal  taxation.*  On  the  26th  of  August, 
Governor  Claiborne  wrote  to  the  president  "that  he  had  been 
informed  by  the  Marquis  de  Casa  Calvo  that  the  nourt  of  Spain 
desired  to  make  the  Mississippi  River  the  boundary  line,  and 
that  in  time  this  object  would  be  obtained." 

It  was  in  the  same  communication  that  Governor  Claiborne 
desired  authority  to  compel  the  Spanish  officers  and  troops  to 
leave  the  coimtry  immediately,  as  they  were  insidiously  exerting 
themselves  to  raise  up  a  Spanish  party.  He  proceeds,  The 
prospect  of  a  retroceagwn  of  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi  is 

*  AaMikaii0Ms  Pipm,  vol  r.,  p.  97,  Boiton  dHUoa 
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now,  and  has  always  been,  the  theme  of  the  Spanish  officers 
who  remain  in  this  territory ;  and  many  citizens  seem  to  view 

it  as  an  event  likely  to  happen:  an  impression  which  I  greatly 
regret,  since  it  tends  to  lessen  their  confidence  in  the  American 
government,  and  to  cherish  a  Spanish  party  among  us.  Next, 
therefore,  to  a  final  adjustment  of  limits  with  the  Sp.uush  gov- 
ernment, 1  most  desire  to  see  every  Spanish  officer  removed 
from  the  ceded  territory.  There  certainly  must  be  a  power 
somewhere  vested,  to  cause  to  be  executed  the  clause  in  the 
treaty  whieh  directs  ^the  Spanish  forces  to  he  withdrawn  m 
three  months  from  the  ceded  territory'  I  shouidt  indeed,  be 
pleased  to  have  it  hinted  to  me  that,  in  my  character  as  *ooBi- 
missioner'  or  governor,  I  could  on  this  occasion  (if  necessary) 
use  compulsory  measures."* 

At  length  the  Marquis  de  Case  Caivo,  in  September,  18tMi^ 
luiying  embarked  the  Spanish  troops  under  his  control  for  Pei^ 
sacola,  took  his  departure  by  land  westward,  through  the  Mex- 
ican provinces,  to  Chihuahua.  Yet  many  of  the  remaining 
Spaniards,  as  well  as  some  others,  could  not  believe  that  the 
country  was  lost  to  S|i:uii,  but  had  only  been  conveyed  to  the 
United  States  in  trust  nniil  ilip  close  of  the  European  wars, 
when  they  hoped  for  its  resi  )r;itinn. 

Meantime,  every  etibrt  had  been  made  by  the  Spanish  au- 
thorities of  Mexico  to  extend  their  settlements  east  of  the  Sa- 
bine. The  village  and  settlement  of  Adaes,  fourteen  miles  west 
of  Natchitoches,  was  one  of  the  oldest  in  this  part  of  Louisiana* 
and  was  coeval  with  Natchitoches  itself;  and  as  late  as  the 
summer  of  1805  it  was  the  most  important  one  west  of  Alex- 
andria. To  maintain  the  influence  of  the  Spanish  viceroy, 
and  to  confirm  the  people  m  the  Catholic  faith,  the  Bishop 
of  New  Leon,  Don  Feliciano  Mariro^  made  his  annual  visitt 
and  having  performed  high  mass,  and  consecrated  a  grave- 
yard, administered  the  ordinance  of  baptism  to  two  hundred 
neophytes.  .  »  • 

Subsequently,  durin^r  the  summer  and  autumn,  several  ad- 
ditional colonies  of  Spanish  settlers  were  located  in  tiie  east- 
ern poi  iioii  of  Texas,  and  new  military  pnsts  were  established 
west  of  the  vSabine.  The  first  of  these  colonies  had  arrived  at 
San  Antonio  on  the  5th  of  July,  and  consisted  of  five  hundred 

*  American  State  Papec*,  foL  v.,  p.  10%  Botton  «fitfMI.  AllO^  jftwinippi  AlvU 
tti  MftlohM  G«Mtto,  Norember,  ISOt. 
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SpoQish  emigrants  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  troops.  Soon 
afterward,  a  aunilar  colony  arrived  at  Nacogdoches,  for  the 
ttxteneion  and  security  of  the  settlements  in  that  quarter. 

Again,  during  the  autumn  strong  military  re-enlbrcements 
from  Mexico  ami  lla\uu;i  were  sent  to  West  Florida  and 
Texas.  The  first  arrival  at  Pensacola,  on  the  '24th  of  October, 
onsisted  of  four  hundred  troupe  ;  and  on  the  30th  an  additional 
force  of  three  hundred  arrived  at  the  same  port,  and  were  or-, 
dered  to  the  District  of  Baton  Rouge,  to  strengthen  the  garri- 
sons in  that  quarter.  About  the  same  time,  Spanish  agents 
from  Mobile  had  contracted  for  four  thousand  barrels  of  flour* 
besides  other  supplies  for  the  army  in  Florida  and  Texas* 
The  number  of  regular  troops  at  the  difierent  points  in  TezaSt 
west  of  the  Sebme,  at  this  time  amounted  to  eight  hundred** 

Such  was  the  state  of  afliurs  on  the  frontiers  of  the  TenriU^ 
ry  of  Orleans  until  the  beginning  of  the  year  1800.  Every  in* 
dication  presaged  a  speedy  rupture  between  the  United  States 
and  Spain,  and  the  whole  West  was  impatient  for  the  collision. 

But  it  was  not  the  policy  of  the  Federal  government  to  en- 
gage in  open  war  with  the  waning  power  of  Spain.  Although 
Mr.  Jefferson,  as  early  us  1786,  had  expressed  a  belief  that  the 
United  States  were  ultimately  to  occupy  all  North  America, 
yet  he  deemed  it  the  best  policy  to  permit  the  Spaniards  peac^ 
ably  to  occupy  the  immense  territories  until  the  American  pop- 
ulation) by  its  constant  increase,  should  advance  and  occupy 
the  country  gradually  as  it  might  be  required  for  new  states. 
In  one  of  his  letters  at  that  early  period  he  says,  Our  confed- 
eracy must  be  received  as  the  hive  from  which  all  America, 
north  and  south,  is  to  be  peopled.  We  should  take  care,  too. 
not  to  think  it  for  the  interest  of  that  great  continent  to  press 
too  soon  upon  the  Spaniards,  Those  countries  can  not  be  in 
better  hands.  My  fear  is  that  they  are  too  feeble  to  hold  them 
until  our  population  can  be  sufficiently  advanced  to  gain  it  from 
them  piece  by  piece.  The  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  we  must 
hnvp  soon.  This  is  all  we  are  as  yet  ready  to  receive."  Such 
was  the  policy  of  this  great  American  statesman  in  1786;  and 
the  same  policy  has  been  regularly  pursued  by  the  Federal 
authorities  ever  since.  Such  were  the  views  of  Mr.  Jefier* 
son  in  1805,  when  directing  the  affairs  of  the  national  govern^ 
ment   At  that  time  the  population  was  rapidly  advancing  over 

•  Aawrietn  ems  Pap«ni>  ml  T.,  p.  S4,  t9^  BortoB  odllloa. 
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the  great  Valley  of  the  MiflsbnppL  The  Federal  govemnient 
had,  by  a  cautious  perseverance  in  amicable  negotiations,  ac- 
quired all  the  territory  claimed  by  Spain  east  of  the  Mississip 
pi,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  to  the  thirty-firBt  degree  of 

nurth  latitude ;  it  had  also  secured  the  free  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi  for  American  commerce  as  early  as  1798.  Aga  n, 
in  1803,  it  hiid  obtained  the  actual  occupancy  of  both  banks 
of  the  Mississippi,  includincr  the  port  of  New  Oi  leans,  tcirether 
with  an  indefinite  claim  to  the  country  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi and  east  of  the  Rio  Bravo  del  Norte.  Why  press  the  final 
adjustment  of  the  western  boundary  so  long  before  the  AjnarF 
can  population  were  ready  to  take  actual  possession  ?  It  wm 
evidently  for  the  interest  of  the  United  States  to  hold  posaoa* 
sion  of  what  they  already  occupied  east  of  Natchitoches,  leaT* 
ing  the  remainder,  with  its  unsettled  limits  on  the  west,  for  the 
time,  wholly  with  the  Spaniards. 

Hence  it  was  the  policy  of  the  Federal  goveniment  to 
ayoid,  by  all  means,  a  war  with  Spain,  by  running  a  oonven- 
tionai  line  west  of  the  American  settlements,  leavinL^  the 
whole  subject  of  the  actual  and  righlful  boundary  on  ilie 
west  open  to  future  discussion.  Such  was  the  policy  which 
prompted  its  course  in  restraining  the  western  ]>eopie,  as 
well  as  the  troops  of  the  United  States,  from  nctual  hostilities 
against  the  Spaniards  during  the  events  which  subsequently 
transpired. 

The  Spaniards  had  become  exasperated  at  the  rapid  ad- 
vance of  the  Anglo-Americans,  and  the  destiny  which  seemed 
lo  threaten  them  unless  the  tide  were  arrested.  Instead  of 
provoking  further  irritation,  the  government  of  the  United 
States  had  omitted  no  effort  in  its  attempts  to  insure  an  ami- 
cable adjustment  of  all  old  difficulties  with  Spain,  as  well  as  the 
establishment  of  a  temporary  boundary  west  of  the  MississippL 
In  order  to  settle  the  controversy  relative  to  the  Feliciana  par- 
ishes of  Florida,  the  United  States  proposed  a  friendly  i^go- 
tiation  for  the  purchase  of  both  the  Floridas  entire,  connected 
with  a  permaaeiit  arrangement  for  the  western  confines  of 
Louisiana;  yet  nil  efforts  at  agreement  on  this  ponit  were  un- 
successful, and  the  president,  in  his  annual  message,  announced 
to  Congress  that  with  Spain  our  negotiations  Ibr  a  settlement 
of  differences  have  not  had  a  satisfactory  issue.  On  the  Mo- 
bile, our  commerce  passiog  through  that  river  continues  to  be 
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obtttiucted  by  arbitrary  duties  and  vexations  searches.  Prop* 
ositions  for  adjusting  amicably  .the  boundaries  of  Louisiana 
hare  not  been  acceded  to.  Whi]e»  however,  the  right  is  un- 
settled, we  have  avoided  any  change  in  the  state  of  things  by 

taking  new  posts,  or  strengthening  ourselves  on  the  disputed 
territories,  in  the  liope  that  the  other  power  would  nut,  by  a 
contrary  course  of  conduct,  oblige  us  to  meet  the  example,  and 
endanger  contlicts  of  authority,  the  issue  of  which  may  not  be 
easily  controlled.  But  in  this  hope  we  have  now  reason  to 
lose  our  confidence." 

Meantime,  the  president  bad  caused  a  military'  post  to  be 
erected  at  Natchitoches,  with  a  garrison  of  two  hundred  men* 
to  restrain  any  advances  of  the  Spaniards  east  of  that  plaoe* 
Major  Porter,  commanding  at  Natchitoches,  was  instructed  to 
observe  closely  the  movements  of  the  Spanish  troops  on  the 
western  frontier. 

[A.D.  1806.]  On  the  first  of  January  following,  after  an  ab- 
sence of  less  than  three  months,  the  Marquis  de  Casa  Calvo 
returned  to  Louisiana  on  his  route  to  Pensacola.  As  he  ad- 
vanced, he  tarried  several  days  in  tiie  vicinity  of  Natchitoclies, 
in  social  intercourse  with  the  Spaniards  of  that  settlement,  and 
friendly  communirntion  with  the  officers  of  the  American  gar- 
rison. r?ut,  his  object  being  suspected,  the  commandant,  Ma- 
jor Porter,  extending  to  him  the  courtesy  due  his  rank,  refused 
to  admit  him  into  the  fort.  His  object  was,  doubtless,  to  as- 
sure the  Spanish  inhabitants  of  the  eiforts  in  contemplation  for 
the  restoration  of  the  Spanish  authority  to  the  west  bank  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  to  asccnrtain  the  condition  of  the  American  de- 
fenses. 

,  Soon  after  his  departure  for  Pensacola,  a  small  garrison  of 
Spanish  troops  proceeded  fix>mthe  Sabine  to  the  town  of  Ada- 
es,  fourteen  miles  Irom  Natchitoches,  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing a  post  at  that  place.   Rumor  likewise  *gave  notice  of 

the  advance  of  six  hundred  men  under  Don  Antonio  Codero, 
governor  of  Texas,  as  far  as  the  Trinity  Iliver.  This  force, 
accompanied  by  a  detachment  of  militia  and  a  few  Indian  aux- 
iliaries, well  sup|tIioii  with  stores  and  munitions  of  war,  remain- 
ed several  weeks  upon  the  Trinity,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  re 
enforcements,  under  Don  Simon  llerrera,  from  New  Leon, 
when  they  continued  to  the  town  of  Nacogdoches,  on  the  head 
waters  of  the  Neches.   The  march  of  such  a  force  toward 
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the  frontier  of  the  Territory  of  Orleans  In  time  of  peace  was 
ample  ground  for  apprehension  on  the  part  c€  the  American 

government  of  a  design  in  the  Spanish  officer  to  interrapt  the 
amicable  relations  between  the  two  powers. 

Accordingly,  on  the  24th  of  January,  Major  Porter,  iu  obe- 
dience to  instructions,  dispatched  a  messenger  to  the  Spanish 
coitimander  at  Naro^doi  hes,  requiring  from  him  assnrnnces 
that  all  inroads  of  Spanish  troops,  and  ail  violence  and  restraint 
toward  American  citizens  east  of  the  Sahine,  should  cease  forth- 
with ;  and  informing  him  that»  in  case  such  assurances  ^^  ere 
withheld,  he  should  proceed  to  protect  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  hi  the  lawful  pursuit  of  business  withm  the  Territory  of 
Orleans  westward  to  the  Sabme ;  that,  agreeably  to  his  instme- 
tions,  he  should  distribute  patrols  through  the  country  east  of 
the  Sabine,  and  prevent  armed  men,  not  under  the  authority  of 
the  United  States,  from  advancing  east  of  that  stream ;  repel 
invasion  by  pursuing  and  arresting  ihe  luv ciders,  always  avoid- 
ing the  effusion  of  blood,  unless  absolutely  necessary  ;  tluit 
in  case  those  assurances  were  given  in  good  faith,  he  should 
not  interrupt  the  peaceable  intercourse  between  the  settlements 
of  the  Bayou  Pierre  and  those  of  Nacogdoches ;  but  otherwise 
he  should  cut  off  all  communication.* 

To  this  message  Don  Rodriguez  promptly  made  answer, 
that  no  encroachment  had  been  intended,  nor  had  any  violence 
been  offered  by  his  troops,  except  so  far  as  was  requisite  f  ^r 
the  suppression  of  contraband  trade  and  the  exportation  of 
horses.  He  added,  that  duty  forbade  him  to  give  the  assu- 
rances required,  and  that  he  had  ordered  his  parties  to  patrol 
as  far  as  the  Arroyo  Hondo ;  and  that,  in  obedience  to  instruc- 
lions  from  the  Spanish  commander,  he  had  established  a  fron- 
tier post,  garrisoned  by  fifteen  men,  with  directions  to  observe 
tlie  Arroyo  Hondo  as  the  provisional  bDundary  between  Louisi- 
ana and  the  Spanish  possessions.!    At  the  same  time,  he  seut 

•  Mnrtiii's  Louiaians,  vol  ii  ,  p  ?63. 

t  Tho  Arroyo  Hondo  waa  a  deep  ravine  acvcn  mUca  west  of  NotchiUx  hea,  ai^l  aboat 
•a  eqaal  dutance  ikoin  tlie  town  of  AdaiM.  The  town  of  Natcfaitochea  had  been  fini 
oocapied  n  a  mding-pott  hy  8t  Denjw  in  171%  and  is  1717  it  waa  made  %  t^itmf 

pent  Tn  nrcTxpy  the  cooritr>-  also,  the  Spaniarda,  in  May  following,  eatabliabed  Uie  ael- 
Ueiuent  and  "  Misiion  of  San  Miguel  dc  Irs  Arlm'd."  nn<l«'r  th.'  pmr.'ftton  c€  a  militaiT' 
force.  Duriu{{  the  coatentiuna  of  the  reach  and  bpaiuah  couuuandanta  %a  tfaia  qaaitar« 
t  BuHnal  igTMVMiit  MtaUtohed  tiie  Anofo  Hondo  aa  a  oonrailional  boondaiy.  wUA 
Waa  dbaervad  wttil  1762,  when  the  whole  of  Louisiana  weat  of  the  Miaaiaaippi  was 
oaded  to  Spain.  From  that  time  until  the  transfer  of  Looiaiana  to  thf  United  Statea  in 
1803,  no  adverse  claim  was  agitated  relative  to  the  western  boundary  ol  Luaiaiaaa. 
Tliialraijiiytwiv<dtii<cnalw»fwyaal»^ 
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sn  order  to  the  people  on  the  Bayou  Pierre,  reminding  them 
of  their  allegiance  to  his  Catholic  majest\ ,  who  required  ihem 
to  join  his  standard  whenever  commanded  by  his  oificers.  He 
also  gave  them  assurances  of  the  protection  of  his  Catholic 
majesty,  and  that  Red  River  would  soon  be  made  the  bound- 
ary between  Louisiana  and  the  Spanish  provinces,* 
•  U[)on  the  reception  of  this  inteUigence,  Major  Porter  de- 
tached sixty  men  under  Captain  Turner,  with  orders  forthwith 
to  remove  the  Spanish  garrison  from  Adaes  to  the  west  side 
of  the  Sabine.  This  object  having  been  efiectedt  Captain  Tur- 
ner established  his  patrol  on  the  east  side  of  the  Sabine. 

Meantime,  General  Wilkinson  was  instructed  to  take  the 
necessary  measures  to  prevent  the  invasion  of  the  Territory 
of  Orleans  by  the  troops  of  Spain.  Lieutenant  Kingsbury,  from 
Port  Adams,  was  accordingly  ordered  to  advance  with  a  de- 
tachment of  tliree  companies  and  four  field-pieces  to  Natchi- 
toches, to  re-enforce  the  garrison  at  that  post. 

The  Spanish  minister  at  Washington  city  had  been  formally 
notified  that,  while  negotiations  w^ere  pending  relative  to  the 
boundaries  of  Louisiana,  the  military  posts  of  each  power  should 
remain  as  they  were ;  that  neither  power  should  make  any 
military  operation,  or  advance  any  posts  beyond  their  former 
positions ;  that  the  United  States  designed  no  movement  which 
would  change  the  existing  state  of  things,  and  that  any  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  Spain  to  occupy  new  poeta  east  of  the  Sap 
bine  would  be  viewed  as  an  invasion,  and  as  such  resisted* 

Early  in  June,  the  Spanish  army,  to  the  number  of  twelve 
hundred  men,  under  the  command  of  Genera!  Herrera,  took 
position  near  the  Bayou  Pierre  settlement,  about  twenty  miles 
from  Natchitoches.  General  llerrera  continued  to  occupy 
this  station  -without  any  hostile  movement  until  the  20th  of 
Septeiiilier,  when  lie  retired  with  his  (^onnnand  to  the  east 
bank  of  the  Sabine,  upon  the  approach  of  the  Federal  troops 
under  Greneral  Wilkinson. f 

Upon  the  first  advance  of  the  Spanish  troops  to  the  vicin- 
ity of  Nacogdoches,  Governor  Claiborne  had  opened  a-  spir* 
ited  correspondence  with  the  Spanish  authorities,  and  reman* 
•trated  against  the  unwarrantable  intrusion  upon  the  limits  of 
the  territory  under  his  jurisdiction.  Receiving  no  satisfactory 

*  Martin'?;  Lniii^inn»,  vul.  ii.,  p.  262,  ?63. 

t  See  Musuflijppi  Mcsscuger  at  Nfttchcz,  beptembcr  bth«  iSOd. 
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assuiaiK  e  of  a  disposition  to  retire,  the  governor  called  out  a 
portion  of  the  militia  to  strengthen  the  garrison  at  Naioliituches. 

Meantime,  Coionel  Cushino:,  with  the  first  retriment  of  United 
States  infantry,  had  proceeded  to  Natchitoches,  and  taken 
charge  of  that  post,  under  instructions  to  act  strictly  on  the 
defensive  until  offensive  measures  were  unavoidable.  Hence 
the  two  armies  remained  several  months  within  a  few  miles 

» 

of  each  other  without  collision. 

During  this  time  General  Wilkinson  prosecuted  his  military 
preparations  activeiy  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans.  The  forts 
were  put  in  a  complete  state  of  detesop  and  several  stockades 
near  the  city  were  nearly  completed ;  nine  gtm-boats  had  ar> 
rived  from  the  Ohio ;  and  additional  tioops  having  been  order- 
ed from  the  northwestern  posts,  were  concentrating  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Port  Adams  and  New  Orleans,*  and  detachments  of 
militia  advanced  from  the  ^Iississippi  Territory,  and  also  from 
the  Territory  of  Oi  leans,  to  le-enforce  the  army  at  Natchitoches. 

It  was  on  the  24th  of  September  that  General  Wilkuiscn 
arrived  at  this  place,  and  assumed  the  chief  command  of  the 
army.  Without  delay  he  dispatched  Colonel  Cushing  with  a 
communication  to  Governor  Codero,  at  Nacogdoches,  demand- 
ing the  immediate  withdrawal  of  all  Spanish  troops  to  the  west 
side  of  the  Sabine.  Codero,  in  reply,  informed  him  that  he 
would  transmit  his  oommunicalion  to  the  captain-general,  with- 
out whose  orders  he  could  not  act  in  the  matter.  General 
kinson  rejoinedp  -and  informed  him  that  the  troops  of  the  United 
States  would  march  to  the  Sabine,  but  without  any  hostile  in- 
tention against  the  troops  or  territory  of  his  Catholic  majesty ; 
that  his  sole  object  was  to  settle  the  western  boundary  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  observe  the  movements  of  the  Spanish 
forces  near  thai  river. 

It  was  after  the  middle  of  October  when  the  secret  emissa- 
ries  of  Burr  made  a  visit  to  liie  headquarters  of  Genera!  Wil- 
kinson, at  Natchitoches,  to  sound  his  views  and  feelmgs  upon 
the  subject  of  the  contemplated  enterprise.  The  general 
with  great  circomspectiont  eUcited  from  them  much  informa- 
tion relative  to  the  proposed  movements  of  Burr,  and  then  dis- 
missed them  with  promises  and  evasive  answers.  Scarcely 
half  satisfied  with  the  result  of  their  mission,  they  retired  to 
the  settlements  in  the  Mississippi  Territory,  near  Fort  Adams* 
to  await  forther  developments* 

*  Martfai'i  Iiooiciaiii,  vol  ii,  p.  Ml. 
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On  the  22d  of  October  General  WilkiMOO  took  up  the  line 
of  march  from  Natchitoches  to  the  Sabine,  where  be  designed 
to  establish  his  headquarters.  As  he  adTancedt  he  receiTed 
notice  from  the  Spanish  commander  that  he  should  endeavor 
to  prevent  the  occupation  of  the  east  bank  of  the  Sabine  Riv- 
er by  the  American  army;  yet  General  Wilkinson,  regard- 
less of  this  llu  uat,  cotitiniu  d  his  march,  and  reached  the  Sabine 
on  tiie  21th,  when  he  iound  the  Spaniards  encamped  on  the 
west  side  of  the  river. 

The  American  army  took  position  upon  the  left  bank  of  the 
Sabine,  while  the  Spanish  occupied  the  right.  These  posi- 
tions were  held  by  the  respective  armies  until  About  the  6th  of 
November,  when  both  commanders  agreed  to  withdraw  their 
forces  and  submit  the  settlement  of  the  boundary  question  to 
the  friendly  action  of  their  respective  governments.  This  is 
the  first  time  that  the  Sabine  was  ever  considered  as  a  limit 
of  the  Mexican  provinces  on  the  east 

General  Wilkinson  made  no  delay  in  openmg  a  negotiation 
with  Grovemor  Codero  relative  to  the  establishment  of  a  pro* 
visional  boundary  between  the  province  of  Texas  and  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Orleans.  For  this  purpose,  Major  Walter  Burling 
was  di'^patched  as  n  Fjpecial  agent  to  treat  with  the  governor 
for  the  peaceable  seitlernent  of  the  existing  dithculties.  The 
specihc  object  of  this  mission  has  remained  a  mystery ;  but  its 
general  tenor  and  object  was  the  amicable  arrangement  for  a 
provisional  boundary,  and  the  voluntary  withdrawal  of  the 
Spanish  forces  from  the  territory  east  of  the  Sabine.*  From 
subsequent  events,  it  was  strongly  believed  that  the  mission 
had  been  instituted  by  General  Wilkinson  as  much  for  his  own- 
pecuniary  emolument  as  for  the  peaceable  adjustment  of  a 
boundary.  It  was  impossible  for  him  to  divest  himself  of  the 
suspicion  which  settled  over  him,  that  he  had  extorted  money 
from  the  Si»aiii:jh  L^ovemor  by  exciting  his  fears  as  to  the  pow- 
erful invasion  conteiii}»lated  by  Burr,  and  winch  could  be  ar- 
rested only  by  the  iiinsi  energetic;  movements  of  the  Amencan 
commander-iu-chiei,  with  the  whole  of  the  army  and  means  at 
his  disposaLf 

*  8ee  Maitin'a  Loouiana,  vol.  ii.,  272. 

t  THf  !^'!>>"tsnf(»  of  this  sn^picion,  which  in  certainly  not  without  some  foandation,  ia 
cautaLDca  m  the  foliuwing  ■  extract  of  a  letter  from  New  Oiieaoa,  dated  April  23<i« 
1S07/'  Slit  pobtiihed  iatfis  N«w  T«ck  SptcMor  of  Jum  iMt,  and  a«9iad  la  Ito  lOi* 
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Having  completed  his  arrangements  with  the  Spanish  goT- 
emor  and  General  Herrera  for  the  mutual  withdrawal  of  the 
troops  from  the  Sabine,  General  WiRunson  prepared  to  comeeii- 
trate  his  forces  upon  the  Mississippi,  and  tlie  following  order 
was  issued  to  the  American  troops : 

**  MORNING  OBDER. 

"  Camp,  east  bank  of  the  Sabme,  November  5th,  1306. 

"  His  Excellency  General  Herrera,  the  military  chief  im- 
mediately opposed  to  this  corps,  having  agreed  to  withdraw 
his  troops  to  Nacosrdoches,  and  to  prohibit  their  re-crossing  the 
Sabiiie  KivLT  j  eiithiig  the  negotiations  between  the  United 
States  and  bpaini  the  objects  of  this  expedition  are  accom- 

•ome  of  Uie  tturivors  of  Captain  Forrnr's  troopoD  flM  fiteUna^  wad  tfwf  oacrabonts  Ac 
fltBtemcnt  contained  in  t>>c  extract,  viz. : 

"  The  int^zulaitt  saitl  that  General  WiUunaon  firit  ooDunaoicated  intelUgeace  of  tiie 
geMnI  Bstora  cf  Ibb  plot  to  Oovemor  Oordero  upon  the  SMob,  and  propoMd  to  lim, 
that  if  b«  voold  withdraw  hia  forces  from  that  river,  and  prevail  apon  tihe  vice-king  to 
furnish  him  (Ocncral  Wilkinson)  with  $300,000,  he  wo«l<i  nndertake  to  frustrate  the 
deaigna  of  tiio  cxnupirators,  and  save  the  provinoea  oi  hia  Catholic  maj«aty  from  inva- 
■ion,  cmploy-ing  fcr  tint  porpoitt  tiw  imsM  md  other  ranoieas,  imval  and  iiiiliittj^  «f 
the  United  Statea.  Governor  Oordero,  knowing  Wilkimoa  to  hsfo  been  for  a  kng 
time  in  the  interr^ts  oflii^  kin^,  lent  a  favorable  ear  to  hin  propositions.  He  immedi- 
ately oonaented  that  both  armiei  should  retire  firom  the  banks  o(  the  6abine ;  the  SfVh 
Ui  faroe  fiirdie  ptupoaaof  i««ifcrcin^'  their  poelaoatiiefionliatiflf  Now  Merioo^  mk 
A»  American  troops  to  defend  the  passes  of  the  Mississippi.  He  also  dispatched  flaB> 
riem  to  the  vice  king  in  Mexicxj,  and  furnished  Wilkinson  forthwith  with  $190,000, 
ichirh  teere  tcnt  from  tit.  Antaine  upon  muk$.  The  intendant  farther  informed  this 
gentleman  tiia^  before  the  afrival  oif  Codoro^a  dlapaldMai  tho  vka-Ui^  was  by  bo 
aaeaaa  iadfaied  to  plaea  ftiQ  confidence  in  Wilkiosoa,  and  refiued  to  traunut  tWOJBM, 
the  balajice  of  the  eiini  which  Conlero  had  undertaken  to  promise  him.  S<>on  after  thk 
refusal,  the  iutendant  said  that  Wilkinson  had  dispatched  a  couiidential  ald  <ie-c&mp, 
Ma^r  BurUng,  to  Mexico  with  farther  proofii  of  the  conspiracy,  and  with  further  dia- 
do&anttlMMigtoAejfWitttkmhkit'bj 

with  a  request  for  the  immediate  payment  of  the  9180,000  to  Oeneral  Wilkinson.  The 
▼ice-king  rftfosed  to  receive  the  informntion  from  Barling',  and  referred  him  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  money  to  the  intendant  at  La  Vera  Craz,  for  which  place  ha  immediately 
wdarad  Um  to  dopait  Upon  baa  anrival  bore,  tte  intendant  rafbaod  to  Anidk  Urn 
Witt  angr  tUng  bnt  n  gvaidt  and  oriarad  him  to  toko  Ina  paMaffe  inuoedlataljr  to  Sew 
Orleans. 

"  When  the  gcutlcmau  to  whom  tltis  was  spoken  returned  to  this  place,  about  a  fort- 
night or  three  weeks  ago,  he  mantioned  drcnmatances  and  the  sabctance  of  this 
oonvonation  to  anno  orMa  lltonda,  who  Inmwdialdtf  gam  it  oinolatfoik  It  at  Ian 

reached  the  ears  of  Wilkinson,  and,  after  some  hesitation,  he  was  oompeQed  to  take 
notice  of  it  Ho  sent  an  officer  to  the  gentleman,  with  three  written  interrogatories, 
to  wliich  he  requested  an  answer  in  writing.  1st.  He  demanded  whether  he  had  aa- 
tiiorisod  ttio  raiiort  of  awh  oonTonwtlon  wiA  the  intondant  at  L«  Vent  Gnu.  al. 
Whether  such  convorsntion  actually  took  place  of  the  nature  and  name  reported :  and, 
3d.  Whether  he  believed  the  relation  of  the  intendnnt  to  be  tnie.  To  each  of  which 
this  gentleman  answered  by  a  laconic  Ye$  !  and  he  has  since  heard  nothing  futha 
fiom  Ao  geneieL  Fnito  the  w^^t  of  tlda  gOBtleDan*a  nania  and  chafacter,  aa  wall 
ta  fiom  a  thousand  otter  comfeiirating  oirannatanoai»  faia  Mpeit  la  dmoot  nnSvanaQf 
■oeteditod." 
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plislMd,  and  the  camp  will  be,  of  course,  evacuated  to-monww 
or  next  day,  and  Colonel  Cuehing  will  lead  the  troope  to  Natcli- 

(Signed)       «  W^LTsa  BmLinGt  Aid-de^amp/* 

Thus  terminated  the  Sabine  expedition.   The  object  in  view 

by  the  Federal  government  was  the  withdrawal  of  the  Spanish 
aruiv  from  within  the  present  limits  of  the  State  of  Louisiana, 
This  object  was  cert;ualy  ejected  by  General  Wilkinson  ;  and 
his  friends  congratulated  the  country  "  that  all  the  noise  and 
trouble  on  the  western  frontier  h?id  been  settled  quietly,  by  the 
intelligence,  temper,  and  firmness  of  the  general,  without  blood- 
ahed."*  Yet  his  troofw  retired  indignantly  from  the  Sabine, 
many  of  them  fully  convinced  that  they  had  been  robbed  of 
their  anticipated  laurels  by  the  cupidity  of  theur  conmandert 
who  had  entered  into  dishonorable  negotiations»and  that  money* 
and  not  the  sword*  had  terminated  the  campaign. 

Ten  days  afterward,  General  Wilkinson  dispatched  Colonel 
Burling  to  Mexico  upon  a  secret  mission,  avowedly  to  apprise 
the  viceroy  of  the  danger  which  menaced  the  dominions  of  his 
Catholic  majesty  west  of  the  Mississippi,  but,  as  he  subsequently 
alleged,  for  a  different  purpose.f 

Leaving  the  troops  to  be  advanced  to  Fort  Adams  under 
their  respective  commanders,  Genern!  Wilkinson,  with  his  stafl^ 
proceeded  to  New  Orleans,  to  make  such  arrangements  as  pru- 
dence and  circumtsances  might  dictate  for  the  delense  of  the 
otty  against,  the  revolutioiuiry  designs  of  Aaron  Burr  and  his 
confederates. 

On  the  84th  of  November  he  iarrived  in  the  city  o^New  Or- 
leans, and  immediately  commenced  the  most  active  measures 
Inr  employing  the  resources  of  the  country  and  the  government 
in  the  defense  of  the  nation  against  the  contemplated  move- 

ments  for  the  invasion  of  Florida  and  Mexico.   Of  these,  Gen- 

eral  Wilkinson  had  been  apprised  by  the  special  agents  sent 
from  Burr  himself,  urging  his  active  co-o])eiatioii  with  the 
troops  under  iiis  command.  These  confidential  agents  were 
Samuel  Swartwout  and  Dr.  Erick  Boiiman,  who  had  ob- 
tained an  interview  at  Natchitociies»  and  who  renewed  their 

*  See  IflidMippi  MeMenser,  Nov«iiiber  IVh,  ISOS. 
t  Italitf ft  Lonkrfm,  voL  iL,  p.  SIMS. 
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eflforts  with  the  general  again  in  more  than  one  iatenriew  in 

New  Orleans. 

During  the  early  part  of  December,  the  commander-iii-chief 
was  actively  employed  in  the  arduous  duties  devolving  upon 
him  for  the  defense  of  Louisiana  and  the  city  of  New  Orleans^ 
As  a  part  of  the  measures  for  this  purpose*  he  assumed  the  re- 
sponsibility of  dispatching  Lieutenant  Swan  to  Jamaica»  osten* 
sibly  to  apprise  the  several  British  commanders  at  that  station 
of  the  designs  ol'  Bun,  in  which  he  professed  to  expect  aid  from 
the  liiitish  naval  forces,  and  agiunst  which  the  commander-in* 
chief  eiitered  his  formal  protest. 

On  the  yth  of  December,  Governor  Claiborne,  in  view  of  th« 
alarming  danger  which  appeared  to  threaten  the  country  from 
an  unlawful  combination  on  the  Ohio,  called  a  meeting  of  the 
|>rincipal  citizens  of  New  Orleans^  which  was  assembled  at  die 
^vemment  house.  At  this  meetingt  Crovemor  Ctaiboine  and 
General  Wilkmson  personally  attended,  and  announced  to  the 
people  the  imminent  peril  which  required  th^  active  military 
prepaiatiiDns  in  progreas  for  the  defense  of  the  city»  in  order  to 
firotect  H  against  a  powerful  conspiracy  of  seven  diottsaiid  men* 
who  designed  the  subversion  of  the  government,  the  dissolution 
of  the  Union,  and  the  plunder  oi  the  city,  preparatory  to  the 
establishment  of  a  new  government  under  the  direction  of  one 
of  the  nif)st  intiuential  nnd  designiiiLr  men  in  the  Union.* 

ncneral  Wilkinson  spoke  of  the  intended  oo-operation  of  the 
British  navy  in  accomplishing  the  ultimate  designs  of  Aaron 
Burr  against  the  Spanish  provinces  of  Mexico,  The  contem» 
plated  invasion,  he  asserted,  had  been  communicated  to  bira^ 
by  a  speq^Bl  messenger  from  the  conspirators,  on  the  18th  day 
of  October,  at  the  moment  when  he  was  preparing  lo  pro* 
ceed  to  the  SabuM^  The  object  in  making  him  aoqoainted 
-with  the  plot,  he  said,  was  the  hope  of  his  oo-eperating  with 
them  I  and  that,  without  disclosing  his  determinatioB,  he  set 
out  for  the  Sabine,  settled  the  Spanish  affairs,  and,  with  all  ex- 
pedition, repaired  to  New  Orleans,  wliere  he  intended  to  con- 
centrate his  forces  for  its  defense  or  perish  in  its  ruins  ;  that, 
while  at  NatciiiitM'hes,  he  received  a  message  on  the  same  sub- 
ject from  New  Orleans,  and  added,  that  there  were  several 
persons  in  the  city  who  were  concerned  in  the  plot,  and  who 
were  known  to  him,  And  whom  he  should  have  arrested  loii^ 
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since  had  he  been  duly  authorised.  He  infomied  tben  that  fait 
object  in  entering  the  city  was  to  prepare  for  its  aecnrity ;  but 
flubseqoent  adTicea  had  determined  him  to  change  his  plans, « 
and  attack  the  conspirators  before  they  arrived,  as  their  num- 
bei  s  were  much  greater  than  he  had  expected.  To  this  end, 
he  was  preparing  the  flotilla  to  meet  the  foe  above  Natchez,  , 
compel  therj)  to  land,  and  thus  cut  them  off ;  to  effect  which,  it 
was  requisite  that  immediate  measures  should  be  taken,  as  the 
enemy,  by  all  advices,  was  to  arrive  at  Natchez  on  the  20th 
of  December,  with  two  thousand  men.  He  also  informed  them 
that  tlie  leaders  of  the  plot  were  supported  by  some  of  the  first 
eharacters  in  the  Union,  that  it  was  extensive  in  its  object*  and 
thatt  more  eflectually  to  accomplish  its  executioiit  armed  ves- 
sels in  disguise  would  enter  the  rivear  to  serve  as  convoys  to 
the  expedition  to  the  port  of  Vera  Crua.  To  protect  the  mouth 
of  ih9  river,  vessels  were  procured  to  occupy  the  passes,  and 
he  concluded  by  pledging  his  life  in  defense  of  the  city  and  coun- 
try.* 

On  the  10th  of  December  the  troops  from  Natchitoches 
arrived  m  the  city;  martial  law  was  declared  and  rigorous- 
ly enforced  throughout  the  military  district.  Guards  and  pa- 
trols were  distributed  through  the  city,  and  upon  the  prin- 
cipal roads  leading  to  the  Mississippi  Territory ;  and  men  who 
were  hunon  to  belong  to  Burr's  party,  as  well  as  those  who 
were  suspected,  were  unceremoniously  arrested,  and  held  in 
the  custody  of  the  commander-ioHchieC  Fort  Adams,  on  thft 
Mississippi,  was  placed  in  a  state  of  complete  military  dcf- 
lense,  and  commanded  the  descent  of  the  river.  The  officers 
of  detachments  and  patrols  were  required  to  arrest,  examineik 
and  deliver  to  the  civil  authorities  for  further  trial  all  strangers 
and  suspiciuus  persons  not  having  passports  from  the  com- 
mander-in-chief or  some  coMimissioiied  otheer. 

Rutiiorsof  the  most  alarming  description  were  daily  received 
from  tlip  Ohio  River,  magnifying  the  force  and  the  resources 
of  the  conspirators  in  pro})ortiori  to  the  fears  and  apprehensions 
of  the  informant.  Nor  were  these  rumors  idle  iabricaiions. 
The  whole  West  was  in  a  feverish  excitement,  and  thousands 
were  ready  to  embark  in  any  enterprise  against  the  Spanish 
power  in  the  southwest,  and  not  a  few  were  willing  to  enlist  in 
any  undertaking  which  their  leaders  might  require.  New  Qr- 
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leans  was  certainly  in  imminent  danger,  and  was  infested  with 
hundreds  of  Burr*s  emissaries  and  adherents,  who  were  dis- 
•  tributed  through  the  city  and  the  country  adjacent  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi, from  the  Walnut  Hills  to  New  Orleans.  Suspicion 
fastened  upon  every  emigrant  from  the  Ohio  or  Western  States, 
and  every  man  who  could  not  satisfactorily  explain  his  arrival 
in  the  South.  Hence  arrests,  discharges,  and  vexatious  delays 
were  frequent,  even  to  the  great  annoyance  of  peaceable  citi- 
zens. Those  who  at  heart  were  favorably  inclined  to  Burr's 
undertaking,  as  well  as  those  who  were  secret  emissaries  and 
agents,  complained  bitterly  of  the  intolerable  annoyance,  and 
dealt  out  wholesale  denunciations  against  the  useless  precau- 
tions and  the  arbitrary  conduct  of  General  Wilkinson  (although 
he  was  known  to  be  acting  under  the  orders  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States)  as  violations  of  individual  rights  secured 
by  the  Federal  Constitution.  Nor  was  it  strange  that  they 
should  charge  him  with  a  desire  to  promote  his  own  aggran- 
dizement in  the  substitution  of  martial  law  and  arbitrary  rule 
for  the  civil  jurisdiction  guarantied  by  the  Constitution,  seeing 
they  alone  were  obnoxious  to  its  operation.  - 

About  the  same  time,  the  patriotic  citizens  of  New  Orleans, 
as  an  evidence  of  their  attachment  to  the  Federal  government 
and  approval  of  the  measures  of  General  Wilkinson,  and  the 
zeal  and  energy  evinced  by  him  in  defeating  the  designs  of  the 
conspirators,  made  a  tender  of  their  services  for  any  duty  to 
which  he  might  assign  them.  To  aid  the  government  in  sup- 
pressing the  unlawful  enterprise,  "  the  inhabitants,  merchants, 
captains,  and  supercargoes  of  vessels  in  the  port  evinced  great 
zeal  in  favor  of  the  efforts  of  the  commander-in-chief,  readily 
agreeing  to  the  most  laudable  exertions  and  sacrifices  for  man- 
ning the  vessels  with  seamen,  while  the  citizens  generally  mani- 
fested unequivocal  fidelity  to  the  Union,  and  a  spirit  of  deter- 
mined resistance  to  the  expected  assailants."* 

The  patriotic  governor  of  the  Orleans  Territory  was  also 
indefatigable  in  his  eflbrts  to  sustain  the  views  and  measures 
of  the  commander-in-chief;  and,  to  give  efficient  support,  he 
called  into  service  the  militia  and  volunteers  of  the  citv,  who 
were  speedily  organized  into  the  **  Battalion  of  New  Orleans/' 
and  continued  on  duty  until  March  following,  when  tranquillity 
was  restored  to  the  city.  ^ 

^  Jeffenon'g  Meua^,  D«c«mber  16th,  ISOC 
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On  the  14lh  of  December  Genera!  Wilkin^nn  arrrsted  the 
fearless  deliverer  of  La  Fayette,  Dr.  Erick  Bollman,  a  con- 
spicuous emissary  of  Burr,  and  sent  him  to  a  place  of  security 
below  the  city.  Soon  afterward  he  caused  the  arrest  of  Sam^ 
uel  Swartwoutt  of  New  York,  and  Peter  V.  Ogden,  of  New 
Jersey^  hiown  adherents  of  Aaron  Burr.  These  men  were 
retamed  in  the  custody  of  the  commander-in-chief  until  an  oi>- 
portonity  presented  of  sending  them  to  Richmond,  Virginia,  to 
stand  their  trial  before  the  supreme  tribunal  of  the  country. 

On  the  10th  of  December  Governor  Claiborne  issued  his 
proclamation  as  "Governor  of  the  Territory  of  Orleans,  and 
Commander-in-chief  of  the  Militia  thereof,"  in  which  he  de- 
nounrcfl  the  **  traitorous  j/ reject  to  subvert  the  authority  of  the 
government  of  the  United  vStates  over  a  portion  of  the  terri- 
tories thereof,  and  to  invade  the  dominions  of  the  Kmg  of  Spain, 
a  prince  in  amity  with  the  United  States,"  and  mside  known 
the  law  and  the  penalty  against  such  an  offense.* 

^  Hie ioOammg w  tlie  procUmation  of  Qovenor  Ckiboniet 

A  PKOCI.AMATIoy, 

Bf  WiUiam  C.  C.  CLaibomCf  Governor  of  ike  Territory  of  Orieam,  and  CommatMUr- 

itt-duef  of  the  MUUUt  thereof. 

Wktftai  1  have  noehreil  ialbnMitiim  that  oeitiia  p«mot  ara  oonUBiag  and  oott' 
federating  in  a  trailormts  project  tu  subvert  the  authority  of  the  goremment  of  tha 
United  Statca  orer  a  portion  of  tfic  trrri tones  thereof,  and  to  iuvade  tho  dominiona  of 
the  King  of  Spain,  a  prince  ui  amity  w  idi  die  United  States,  I  have  thought  proper  to 
iaaua  Uda  mj  proclamatimi,  bereby  aolenmly  Mationing  the  dtixena  of  thia  territoiy 
against  aatorinff  into,  or  in  any  manner  cooi^aMiMiitg,  Ibia  conipinMQr  aSnreaaid ;  anS 
that  DO  one  may  remain  ignorant  uf  tliu  fatal  conaequcncea  which  may  await  the  par* 
tiea  concumed,  I  do  now  make  it  known  that  the  law  of  the  United  Statei  declarei, 
"tbat  if  any  pom  or  penoM,  owing  allegiaaMtoAe  Ualfeed  BtalM  of  Anaiioa.  shall 
Iwygar  agaitut  them,  or  ahall  adhere  to  their  enemiea,  ^Mag  Aam  aid  and  comfcct 
within  the  Uuittid  States,  or  elaewhcrp,  and  shall  be  thereof  convicted,  on  ronfessioa 
in  upcn  court,  or  on  the  teatimony  of  two  witneaaca,  to  the  aamc  overt  act  of  the  treaacni 
wbereof  lie  or  tbey  abaU  ataod  indicted,  aoch  perwn,  or  persona,  shall  be  adjadgod 
goilfejr  of  tf«iM»  agaaultlieUiiitod6taSoa.aiid«t«irfi|^Mfcr  and  Ibat '*  if  aqjr 
person,  or  persons,  having  knowledge  of  the  commission  of  any  of  the  treasons  afore- 
said, slml)  roDceal, and  not  as  soon  as  maybe  disclose  and  make  known  the  same  to  thft 
PresiUeut  uf  the  United  States,  or  some  one  of  the  judges  thereof  or  to  the  presidea| 
or  80v«nior  of  a  porlieiilar  itat«»  or  fOOM  oae  of  the  Jodgea  or  jaa& 
son, or  persons,  on  conrietiaiw  afaall  be  aiyadgtMl  s^uilty  of  mlsprisitn  of  toeeton.  and  shall 
be  imprisoned  not  exeeedinxr  ppvr-n  years,  and  fined  not  exceeding  one  thonsnnf?  Hrtllnr^  " 

And  I  do  further  make  it  known  that  the  law  of  the  United  States  has  also  declared, 
"that  if  any  penon  ahilL  widiin  die  territ^ny  or  joriidiction  of  Ae  tTnited  Blates,  begin 
or  iot  OB  fbot.  or  praride  or  prepare  the  means  of  any  military  expedition  or  enterpriie 
to  bo  carried  on  from  thence  against  the  terntory.  or  dnrrnninns  of  nny  forei^rn  prinrr"  or 
state  with  whom  the  United  States  are  at  peace,  evcrj'  such  person  so  offending  shall, 
apon  convictioD,  be  adjudged  guilty  of  high  misdemeanor,  aiM)  shall  suffer  fine  and  im- 
priaoiineal  at  tke  diaorelioB  ofliie  eoort  In  wbkli  the  oomieto  ahan  ^ 
such  fine  shall  not  exooed  tttee  Awwiwd  doOan^  nor  di«  tcm  of  loipriMwnient  be 
more  (ban  tbree  yean." 
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Bfeantime,  great  oflbrts  were  made  by  the  friends  of  Dr. 

BoIIman  for  his  release  from  the  military  custody  of  General 
Wilkinson.  In  his  efforts  to  effect  this  object,  none  was  more 
zealous  and  indefatigable  than  James  Alexander,  Esq.,  aciinir 
as  attorney  in  his  behalf!  On  Tuesday,  the  16th  of  Decenii  er, 
having  applied  to  Judge  Doninic  A.  Hall,  of  the  Superior 
Court  of  the  Territory,  upon  the  affidavits  oflurnself  Le*>ii'T'i 
d'Avergne,  and  Edmund  Forrestal,  relative  to  the  arrest  af  Dr 
Boliman  at  the  command  of  General  Wilkinson,  an  order  Wia 
granted  "  that  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus^  ad  mibjiciendum,  on  be- 
half of  Dr.  BoUman,  do  issue,  directed  to  General  WilkinflC% 
returnable  to*morrow  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning  s  it  mm 
furthier  ordered,  that  the  general  be  served  with  copies  of  ife 
affidavits  filed  in  this  behalf.** 

Next  day  the  return  made  thereto  was  in  the  Mf0i9p3$g 
words,  vis.:  . 

*•  The  undersigned,  commanding  the  army  of  the  United  States, 
takes  to  himself  all  responsibility  for  the  arrest  of  Ej  i  ick  Boll' 
man,  on  a  charge  of  misprision  of  treason  against  the  govern- 
ment  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  has  adopted  measures 
for  his  safe  ddivrry  to  the  executive  of  the  United  States.  It 
was  after  several  consultations  with  the  governor  and  two  of  the 
judges  of  this  territory,  that  the  undersigned  has  hazarded  this 
Step  for  the  national  safety,  menaced  to  its  base  by  a  lawless  band 
sf  traitors,  associated  under  Aaron  Burr,  whose  accomplices  are 
extended  from  New  York  to  this  city.  No  man  can  hold  in  high' 
or  reeerencB  the  cieil  instUutions  ^  his  country  than  the  under' 
signedf  and  it  is  to  maintain  and  perpetuate  the  hofy  attributes 
of  the  Constitution  tigainst  the  uplift&i  hand  tf  violenee  that  he 
has  interposed  the  force  of  arms,  in  a  moment  of  extreme  peril, 
to  seite  upon  BoUman,  as  he  will  upon  all  others,  without  regard 
to  standing  or  station,  against  whom  satisfactory  proof  may 
arise,  of  a  participation  in  the  lawless  combination. 

"James  WiLKiNaox. 

"  Headquarler$,  Army  of  the  United  8tate$,  Nem  Orlmiu,  December  IT,  ISOt.'^ 

About  the  same  time,  General  W'ilkinson  was  served  with  an- 

Qiven  t  New  Orleaof,  tbo  16th  December,  1806,  and  ct  di»  Mnrereignty  »oi  inde- 
ptodaDce  of  the  Vnilad  Statw  dM  lliii^*finiL 

.  Ill  t<  (itiiiuiny  wbercuf,  I  have  oadenignod  my  name,  and  naasrd  tbs  pilblit 
[L.  8.]    seal  to  bt' hereunto  affixed.  Wili.tam  C.  C.  Ci.aiborxe- 

By  the  Cravcroor,  it.  Claiborxk,  Secretary fm. 

*  New  OrleaM  Guette,  Deoeniber  IStli,  leoc 
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Other  writ  of  habeai.  eorpm$  from  Jadge  James  Workman,  of 
the  court  of  the  county  of  Orleans,  for  the  release  of  Peter  V. 
Ogden,  in  the  custody  of  the  general.  The  prisoner  was  pro- 
duced, and  the  judge,  deeming  his  imprisonment  illegal  and 
unconstitutional,  ordered  his  release. 

But  General  Wilkinyun  persisted  in  nialiing  other  arrests  of 
persons  suspected  to  be  in  the  confidence  of  Burr,  and  active 
in  their  etTorts  to  insure  t\w  sucrepsfu!  issue  of  the  undertaking. 
It  was  not  hm<:  afterward  when  hf  ncrain  caused  the  arrest  of 
Peter  V.  Ogden.  wlio  was  immediately  sent  down  the  river, 
beyond  the  reach  of  judicial  interference.    With  him  was  ar- 
rested his  late  attorney  and  ajlvocate,  James  Alexanderi  who. 
was  also  secured  under  the  custody  of  a  military  guard  near 
Fort  St.  Philip,  until  an  opportunity  oflered  of  transmitting  them 
by  sea  to  the  port  of  Baltimore,  where  they  were  placed  in-the  ,. 
custody  of  the  commandant  of  Fort  M'Henry. 

While  these  things  were  transpiring  in  the  Territory  of  Or- 
leans as  well  as  in  the  Mississippi  Territory,  Governor  Grand-* 
pre,  at  Baton  Rouge,  alarmed  at  the  threatening  aspect  of  af- 
fairs,  and  well  apprised  that  West  Florida  was  one  of  the 
Spanish  provinces  against  which  the  conspirators  designed  to 
march,  conferred  with  the  officers  of  his  government  and  the 
principal  inhabitants,  to  wlioin  he  recommended  the  prompt 
or£rani7atii»n  of  the  militia  for  aetive  service,  ready  to  march 
at  the  first  notn'.e.* 

[A.D.  1807.]  Such  was  the  state  of  public  anxiety  and  sus- 
picion until  the  middle  of  January  following.  During  this  time 
General  Wilkinson  had  been  actively  and  zealously  engaged 
in  giving  additional  strength  to  the  defenses  of  the  city,  and  in 
defeating  the  plans  of  the  conspirators,  by  arresting  and  secur- 
ing the  prominent  leaders  for  a  legal-  investigation  beibre  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  Among  those  placed 
under  military  arrest  during  this  time  were  James  M.  Brad- 
ford, editor  of  the  New  Orleans  Gazette,  Lewis  Kerr,  an  Irish 
barrister,  a  man  of  enterprise  and  restless  activity,  and  an  ar- 
dent advocate  li>r  the  invasion  of  Mexico,  Many  others,  who 
had  taken  an  active  part  in  opposing  the  prosecution  r>i  lkirr*s 
adherents,  were  also  arrested  by  General  \V  ilkinson,  and  sent 
to  the  Federal  autiiorities  near  the  city  of  Washington-f 

•  Mississippi  McBsmger,  Jannary  13tl»,  1807. 

t  See  Muitissippi  Herald  and  Natchez  Gazette  of  January  S7tb,  of  April  15tfa,  884 
nd  SMb,  tad  orilqr  Ml.  les?. 
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It  was  on  the  14th  day  of  January  that  General  John  Adair, 
of  Kentucky,  one  of  the  most  fearless  of  men,  was  arrested  at 
the  dinner-table  of  his  hotel  by  Colonel  Kingsbury,  at  the  head 
of  one  hundred  men,  by  whom  he  was  taken  to  the  headquar- 
ters of  General  WUkinson,  whence  he  was  removed  to  Fort  St. 
Philip  for  secuhtyy  where  he  remained  until  an  opportunity 
offered,  when,  in  company  with  Peter  V,  Ogden,  he  was 
shipped  to  Baltimore  on  board  the  schooner  Thatcher,  Ezra 
Hows  master,  m  chai^  of  Lieutenant  Lack  and  a  corporars 
guard.  General  Adair  had  been  an  active  participant  in  the 
enterprise  of  Burr  for  the  mvasion  of  the  Spanish  proyineet; 
yet,  like  all-the  others  who  wer^  indicted  for  the  Idgh  ndade^ 
meaner,  he  was  finally  disohaiged  for  want  of  sufficient  prooC* 

•  The  followinp^  Rffldavit  of  Dr.  John  F.  Carmichacl,  formerly  sargeon  in  General  WD- 
kiiiBon's  army,  and  the  ■tatement  of  Dr.  Claibome,  oompiiM  the  ptiocif  al  Uytinwi^j 
obtained  againMt  General  Adair,  vix. :  .»      v  j 

*  CmuUf  gf  OHmn;  tt,  ,     '  ' 

"  Personally  appeared  before  me,  the  subscriber,  one  of  the  jastjcee  of  Uie  peace  ia 
and  for  the  said  county,  Doctor  John  F.  Camiirhnel,  who  on  his  solemn  oath  dedarea 
that, on  the  eveuiug  ol  the  11th  of  January  iustant,  Mr.  Kalston  and  Mr.  Floyd,  the  aon 
of  Oftptaitt  Floydi  of  Loniaville,  K«iitaeky»  etlled  at  tlw  booae  of  tins  Aapmimi^tfmk 
tho  eviofais  tad  fareak&ated  with  him  the  next  day ;  &at  the  cooveraatioa  dB|hiS  Sm 
cveninu:  and  morning  generally  related  to  the  various  opinions  in  circulation  respectinf 
Colonel  Borr,  ami  the  aitaation  of  this  country ;  that  after  breakfast  Mr.  JbUlston  opened 
Ml  badnoM  with  this  deponent,  stating  that  he  had  deseooded  the  Hi^fiiasijppi  as^fif 
as  New  Madrid  in  cinipaiij  with  ColoMlBiifr.  where  he  left  him  ;  llisl  Oiiiirtfl 
had  gone  to  New  Orleans  by  a  circnitoos  route,  and  that  his  intention  was  to  comma- 
nicate  with  Oeneral  Wilkinson,  and  to  return  so  aa  to  meet  them  at  my  boose  aboot 
that  time,  if  possible ;  that  it  waa  an  object  with  them  to  obtain  the  exad  "t*"*^— *  <d 
the  ftrt  at  Baton  Boli««^  the  sls*e  of  the  woriu,  the  anaber  of  SM^^tii^wM 
tioo;  and  that  Fort  Adams  was  of  some  consequence;  what  Unites!  States  troops 
were  there,  ami  who  cnmmandod  them ;  where  the  pun-boats  were,  and  who  iudivid* 
ually  commanded  them ;  who  was  the  commanding  olhcer  of  marines,  &c  All  these 
qoartinM  were  aaswerad  fcj  tUs  depoaesft  as  flur  as  lie  had  besn  aefaiiiBtf%fli 
tlisni.   The  said  Ralston  and  Floyd  proposed  to  this  deponent  to  visit  Baton  Rooge  to 
ascertain  the  exact  situation  of  that  fort,  but  deelined  when  the  orders  of  Colonel  Grand; 
pre  were  stated,  and  the  difficulty  attending  such  an  enterprise.  Mr.  Bslsten  inSaaatm 
mb  tbst  Colonel  Bur  was  to  be,  onte  19th  day  of  Janrniy  iDstasS*  at  Bayoe  Piemb 
when  he  was  to  wsit  far  his  re-enforcement  and  to  reoeire  hia  inftrmstinn  ftoas  Ui 
agents,  who  were  rirrulated  thronLrh  the  cotmtn,'  in  that  time ;  that  the  first  object  of 
Colonel  Burr  was  to  fake  Baton  Rouge,  where  he  was  to  rai$e  his  utandard,  and  to  make 
hia  communication  to  the  government  of  the  United  States,  and  where  he  waa  to  be 
jofaMid  hy  amndier  of  am  alreadj  saigaged,  to  tiie  amniber  of  ten  thoosand  laa^  if  as^ 
essary ;  tliat  the  number  at  present  with  Ooknel  Burr  did  not  exceed  one  hundred  and 
fifty,  hut  Colonel  Burr's  arrangements  were  so  made  that  the  men  already  engaged  ia 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee  should  join  without  show,  so  that  no  possible  alarm  or  mmgk, 
eta  en  ttie  port  of  tfM  general  goverameat  adght  tdte  plaoe  ft^^  &^ 
ennaent  and  taJun  ponettion  of  Baton  Rouge.  Mr.  Balaton  father  stated  to  this  de> 

ponent  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  O^lonel  Burr  to  promote  an<]  make  a  separatioa 
eC  the  Union,  but  to  act  against  the  Spanish  government ;  and  stated  tlie  intended  ex- 
peAtion  against  liexioo.  When  this  deponent  mentioned  the  name  of  CaptaiaShaw. 
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General  Adair  had  long  been  known  as  one  of  the  most  active 
and  fearless  men  in  the  United  iStates ;  his  courage  was  pro- 
verbial, even  in  Kentucky ;  and  no  man  entertained  a  stronger 
aversion  to  the  power  of  Spain  in  the  South  and  West.  Hence 
the  expulsion  ojf  the  Spaniards  from  Florida,  and  the  invasion 
of  Mexico,  were  not  repugnant  to  bis  feelings. 

In  his  route  throogh  the  Indian  nations  to  New  Orleans  In 
the  autumn  of  1800,  he  traversed  the  country  from  Nashville 
southward  to  the  new  settlements,  on  the  Lower  Tombigby ; 
thence,  by  way  of  Pascagoula  and  Pearl  River,  to  New  Or- 
leans. 

During  the  iiioiiili  of  January  sri*eat  excitement  prevailed  in 

New  Orleans;  the  troops  were  kej)t  continually  marching 

tbrougli  the  streets  ol  the  city,  the  vf  'Iunteer    Battalion  of  New 

Orleans"  was  upon  constant  duty,  and  the  city  and  its  envi- 

• 

Mr.  Balrton  oUenred  tint;  if  1m  wm  om  of  the  If  edttemaen  oflioen,  lia  wm  tnmSIf 
te  tfwir  measares ;  and  it  was  well  ondentood  that  a  tegv  proportion  of  the  offieeni  tt 

the  army  and  Mediterranean  officers  were  already  engaged  in  th^ir  ir)tor«iiti»  Mr. 
Kalston  expreased  great  aarprise  at  the  condnetof  Qenerai  Wiikioton  io  arreating  cer» 
tdn.  cfaanelvr^  Swuiwuut,  Ogden,  BoOmaiiftiid  Alexuder,  aod  repeatedly  eaked 
thif  depaneat  whet  he  dioef^t  of  the  condoct  of  Qenerai  WilkiMon.  and  whether  he 
bf^Tu^vf'd  he  had  deserted  the  interests  of  the  party,  or  v,-ns  it  only  to  cover  his  grpRter 
objecta.  Thia  deponent  further  declares  that  Mr.  Kaktoo  and  Mr.  Fioyd  viiited  the 
IbvUfleatfoM  ef  Fert.AdaiuiOD  the  eveniu^  of  dm  ISib  of  Janoaiyiiietant.  betweeiiraii» 
Mlanddeii^  ud  walked  round  thee«idSiit 

f^'il.'n^lr^  JoRJf  F.  CUWICBASL. 

"Swan  and  fuhicnbed  betore  mc  on  tliii  18th  day  of  January,  1807. 

(Siened)  "  B.  CxKXi»  Justice  of  Peace,'* 

The  atatemeat  of  I>r.  Claiborne  ia  aa  foUowa : 

** OeittralJamei  WUkmtam, 
"Bn,— In  oompHanceto  yoar  reqaeatof  yeitevdqrt  rdalivo  to  the  period  of  General 

John  Adair's  arrival  and  dc[»arture  from  the  eity  of  Nashville,  Tennessee,  nnrl  t!ie  con- 
▼eraation  that  passed  between  us  while  there.  I  hasten  to  make  the  followini,'  state- 
ment, which  I  believe  to  bu  a  correct  one :  General  John  Adair  and  Ciilonel  Burr  ar- 
lifed  at  Naahville  about  die  middle  of  December  laat  fiem  Keainehy;  I  know  not 
wlMtherthey  came  together.  They  lodged  at  the  same  houje,  and  occupied,  I  under- 
ftood.  one  nwim  They  left  Nashville  within  a  few  days  of  each  other,  GenernI  Adair 
by  laud  and  Culonei  Burr  by  water,  i^'rum  a  prevunia  convenatioa  witli  Adair,  an  im* 
prwaton  waa  made  oo  my  mind  Aat  he  had  eitfier  retaraed  «»  Kentucky,  or  had  gom 
to  riait  the  tract  of  country  lately  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  the  ChickasA  Indiana* 
on  tho  waters  of  Duck  Rivor,  having  expressed  a  determiaation  of  making  a  pmchMi 
ia  that  quarter,  if  the  land  answered  tlie  descriptiMi. 

"Be  flMttlioBed  Ua  IntentioB  of  viaitmg  New  Orieaaa  in  the  oonnw  of  three  weeka 
ftma  dm  tbne  of  tils  arrival  at  NaabrOle*  and  that  he  would  be  happy  if  I  could  be  ready 
to  accompany  him.  I  heard  no  more  of  the  peneral  for  a  week,  when  I  wri'^  inf  ormed 
by  a  gentleman  from  Natchez  that  be  met  him  and  his  servant  in  the  Cliickasti  uatioo, 
tntvdfaag  with  great  rapidity  in  a  diraoiam  to  the  Miasiaaippi  Territoiy.  Hia  baalMaa 
to  tfaia  ^tatter  I  know  not  I  beHeve  the  above  to  he  all  that  paaied  between  na» 
"I  liaTe  the  honor  to  he,  reepeotfiiQy,  jonr  obedient  servant, 

"  Thomas  A.  Claibuslkx." 
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roiis  presented  the  appearance  of  a  besieged  town,  with  nu- 
merous gun-boats  and  armed  vessels  in  port,  and  staticmed  at 

ditfercnt  points  upon  the  river  and  adjacent  lakes.  In  all  the 
active  measures  of  defense,  Governor  Claiborne  sustained  the 
commander-in-chief  by  the  \vh<<lc  \\  eiofht  of  his  influence  and 
authority.  The  proceeding*  of  both  olhcers  were  approved 
by  a  large  majority  of  the  resident  inhabitants  of  the  city  and 
the  adjacent  territories. 

Yet  there  were  hundreds  of  transient  persons  and  a  few  res- 
ident citizens,  some  holding  high  offices  of  trust  and  honor,  who 
joined  in  the  clamor  agamst  the  usurpations  of  the  govonior 
and  the  commanding  general. 

Such  denounced  in  no  measured  terms  the  mtUtary  anesti 
as  unwarrantable  assumptions  of  power  and  gross  Yioktions 
of  the  Federal  Constitution,  meriting  the  severest  vengeance  of 
the  law ;  they  declared  that  military  despotism  had  superseded 
the  civil  authority,  and  had  trampled  the  Constitution  under 
fnot  Upon  the  idle  pretext  of  a  plot  to  overthrow  the  gt)V- 
eniinent.  Hundreds  of  emigrants  and  strangers,  comparative- 
ly, were  suddenly  inspired  with  a  deep  concern  for  the  invio- 
lability of  the  Constitution,  and  a  sacred  regard  for  the  personal 
liberty  and  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  guarantied  by  that  instru- 
ment. Even  men  clothed  with  the  superior  judicial  authority 
of  the  United  States  were  found  ready  and  willmg  to  protect 
the  conspirators  with  their  individual  influence  in  the  commu- 
nity, and  also  with  their  official  power,  by  means  of  the  writ 
of  habeas  corpus.** 

Among  the  violent  and  vindictive  opposers  of  the  measures 
adopted  by  Governor  Claiborne  and  General  Wilkinson  for  the 
suppression  of  Burr's  enterprise,  James  Workman,  judge  of  the 
county  of  Orleans,  stands  })re-eiiiiiicnt ;  and  second  to  iitiii  may 
be  named  Dominic  A.  Hall,  judge  of  the  Superior  Territorial 
Court.  Judge  Workinnn  was  a  naiurahzed  Englishman,  who 
had  heen  concerned  iu  the  stormy  p  jliiirs  of  Europe,  and  hnd 
witnessed  the  scenes  which  had  disgraced  Paris  during  the 
Reign  of  Terror*  and  still  retained  a  bias  in  favor  of  revolution- 
ary principles  in  America.  After  his  collision  with  General 
Wilkinson,  he  omitted  no  opportunity,  and  spared  no  effi>rt« 
officially  as  well  as  in  his  private  capacity,  to  embarrass  his 
operations  for  the  apprehension  of  the  conspirators  and  the  sup> 
pression  of  the  conspiracy,  which  was  then  agitating  the  whole 
western  country. 
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Such  had  been  the  obnoxious  character  of  his  oppoijilion 
early  in  January,  that  on  the  14th  he  was  himself  arrested  by 
a  military  order,  and  carried  to  the  headquarters  of  General 
Wiliiinson,  from  whose  custody  he  was  released  next  day  by 
a  writ  of  "habeas  corpus,"  issued  by  Judge  liaii  of  the  Supe- 
rior Territorial  Court.  From  that  time  he  redoubled  his  effortSf 
by  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  his  office*  under  the  guise  of 
imperative  duty,  and  his  personal  influence,  to  bring  General 
Wilkinson  to  condign  punishment;  but,  after  weeks  of  unavail- 
ing effi)rt  to  induce  Governor  Claibome  to  sustain  his  course^ 
finding  that  the  governor  remained  firm  against  his  remon- 
strances, entreaties,  and  reproaches,  in  disgust*  after  a  public 
and  undignified  appeal  to  the  governor,  he  adjourned  his  court 
Hne  die  J  and  on  the  2Sd  of  February,  1807,  sent  in  his  resig- 
nation; and  thus  lerniiuated  his  oiFicial  authuiily  and  his  in- 
fluence in  the  territory.  A  few  days  afterward  he  was  in- 
dieted  by  the  grand  jury  for  a  high  misdemeanor,  and  chai  ged 
with  being  an  adiierent  of  Aaron  Burr,  "  in  setting  on  foot  a 
military  expedition  against  the  Spanish  provinces  of  Florida 
and  Mexico,^'  for  which  he  was  tried  on  the  4th  of  March ; 
but  the  evidence  bemg  insufllcient  for  conviction,  like  his  asso- 
ciates, he  was  discharged.* 

Judge  Hall,  also  an  Englishman  by  birth  and  predilectioQ, 
omitted  no  opportunity  to  interpose  the  weight  of  his  official 
station,  as  well  as  his  personal  influence,  to  protect  the  conspir- 
ators from  the  p6wer  of  the  commander-in-chief  The  same 
judge,  eight  years  afterward,  as  if  unconquerably  averse  to 
the  interests  and  prosperity  of  his  -adopted  country,  interposed 
his  olRciul  ;Luthorily  to  arrest  the  vigorous  efforts  of  Major- 
general  iViidrew  Jackson  in  his  masterly  defense  of  New  Or- 
leans against  a  powerful  Briti>ii  army,  thereby  conhibuting  to 
the  probable  success  of  the  enemy,  and  facilitating,  so  far  as  he  - 
.  was  able,  their  advance  against  the  city. 

The  result  of  the  conflicting  interests,  opinions,  and  feelings 
of  the  people,  during  the  excitement  of  Burr's  enterprise,  proves 
the  possibility  that  the  judiciary,  the  great  bulwark  of  freedom, 
in  improper  hapds,  may  be  converted  into  a  shield  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  most  dangerous  enemies  of  the  country ;  far 
more  to  be  feared  than  military  power  itself  in  virtuous  hands.  , 
Such  had  been  the  use  made  by  unworthy  men  of  the  cautious 

*  Bee  MitsiMippi  Herald  atul  Nittcbtiz  (iozctte,  April  1st  and  15th,  1607. 
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delay  in  the  adnuiiistratkiii  of  justice,  as  origiiially  proyided  by 

American  legislators,  when  brought  to  bear  upon  a  powerfti 
conspiracy  and  a  popular  enterprise.  The  authority  of  the 
highest  courts,  the  forms  of  making  the  grand  inijuest,  and  the 
officers  of  justice  for  the  execution  of  the  laws,  may  become 
only  so  many  means  of  evading  the  very  laws  themselves. 
Courts,  judges,  attorney-generals,  and  grand  juries  may  be- 
eome  only  so  many  avenues  or  instruments  lor  the  escape  of 
great  offenders.  Such  might  have  been  observed  in  the  van* 
Qtts  arrests  and  discharges^,  commitments  andacquittak^iadk^ 
menta  and  trials  which  grew  out  of  the  goveimmem  pros^aif 
tions  connected  with  Burros  noted  scheme  in  KentuclEjr^'Miifc 
siasippi,  Louisiana,  and  Virginia.  Such  wai  the  caie  eapedak 
ly  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans.  -  ^nh 
.  Even  the  grand  jury,  forgetting  that  the  general  safety  e£ 
the  country  was  a  paramount  consideratioii,  and  that  the  eoini» 
mander- in-chief  was  acting  under  the  superior  authority  and 
insti  LK  Lions  of  ihc  President  of  the  United  States,  attempted  to 
emlKiirass  the  operations  of  General  Wilkinson,  and  to  throw 
censuie  upon  his  official  conduct,  as  subversive  of  the  civil  au- 
thority. Thus,  at  the  January  term  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  territory,  holden  m  the  City  Hall  of  New  Orleans,  the 
grand  jury,*  among  other  presentment^  within  the  limits  of 
their  duties,  made  one  against  Greneral  Wilkinson  for  his  meae*" 
ures  of  public  safety,  which  were  termed  illegal  military 
despotism,'*  the  ^forcible  suspension  of  the  writ  of  habeas  cor* 
jmi^  contrary  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  The 
fiict  upon  which  this  presentment  was  based  was  the  arrest 
of  Samuel  Swartwout,  Dr.  Biick  BoUman,  Peter  V.  Ogdeo^ 
and  James  Alexander,  known  agents  end  emissaries  of  Aam 
Burr.t 

•  *  The  grand  jury  wai  ooaftkotodoflCTan  Jmm, foreman,  George  PoUock.  WHIiftm 
Dttvin,  William  Nott,  John  Pooltney,  WilHam  Ki-vinor  J.  M  NVal  R  B.  Dftrif,  Wateis 
Clark,  F.  Anuaud,  Edoxnd  ITorieMaii,  William  Muniurd.  D.  Urquliart,  P.  F.Doboofg^ 
N.  CKrod,  J.  rmn,  and  F.  DnplflaiMw— iSee  Mknuippi  Herald,  fUttOeg,  POrmmf  ii 
1807. 

t  Tlio  following  if  an  cxtrnrt  from  the  opinion  delivered  by  JuAgc  Fitzlmrh.  on  the 
commitmeoc  of  Mesm.  BoUman  and  Swarttcout,  on  a  charge  of  treaaon.  cupieU  lu  tb« 
MUtiasippI  Vesaeuger,  Maxcb  Slat,  1807,  tod  in  tho  paptirs  genenlly.  vis.  t 

•«Tbt  fie  iriqttMaa  obviouily  oorar:  lat  If  Hmm  pvoteU*  eaoae  to  believe  llutt  oqr 
tTcnauu  has  been  rommitted  ai;aiii«t  the  United  Ptate«,  and  this  support^'d  by  oath, 
&c.  7  zd.  Are  the  prisoiiera  implicated  in  the  treaioa?  and,  3d.  Uow,  whether  as 
principals,  or  only  guilty  of  miipriiion  of  ireaaou  ? 

''Ikat  tim  it  vnlMUe  €«Me  tobdisvetlMa  toeMhM  iMMM^^ 
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The  prec&Qtioa  of  the  cominaiiderwinndiieC  in  eetaUiihing 

military  patrols  for  the  apprehenaton  of  eii8|nciou«  persons 

Borr,  the  public  rutoor  and  universal  alarm  which  leem  to  have  convaiscd  oorcoantry 
from  the  extremilgr  to  the  ceator ;  the  preaident'a  oommonicatioa  to  Cougreaa  Ukd  to 
Ao  tomt,  aSM  at  IflMt  giDonda  of  miapidoB,  and  Ola  ia  lappofted  Ij  tiia  poailiva 
oathi  of  General  Eaton,  General  Wilkinson,  Mr.  Donaldaoa,  Mr.  Mead,  and  Mr.  Wfl- 
■on,  all  cvln<x  to  show  the  origin,  exi*tenee,  and  proeress  of  Burr's  treasonable  prqjecta 
axul  acts,  but  here  the  oounuiel  lur  the  prisooera  have  iusicted  that  none  of  thia 
tt  avidanee  crininatea  Binr,  and  hxn  cantandad  tiia  pmridanfa  oonunBnioa* 
tkna  are  inadmiuible.  It  ia  not  geamSfy  bjr  deladied  porta  di  vwUum,  Imt  Iqr  * 
well-connected  chain  of  circtmutanoei  diat  wo  Arrive  at  pioof;  nor  can  a  t?rtmo  be 
made  oat  by  the  proof  of  any  aolitazy  fact.  In  a  chsus^  ^  murder  it  would  not  be  lof- 
*id«Dt  10  alioir  lliai  m  hkm  waa  gtran  ftoai  whidi  daatfi  anaitad » Int  it  ia  naoaaaaiy 
to  prove  and  diadbaeaparticiikratataafBdiid.  There uwat ba daMbarata  raaaalaam 

or  ill  will;  tlicrc  must  ho  malice  fnrepenac.  So  in  trpjison  fflie  rnpc  now  nixlff  con- 
•ideration),  no  degree  of  violunce,  however  atrocioua,  no  enlisting  or  marching  men ; 
WO  tajary,  if  Uaiitad  in  ita  oljoct  to  peraooal  livalahip,  or  area  eztenaiTe  enongh  In 
point  ofkaalilir  t»«"twpirta  and  thwatin  ^  ofpaiiriottanddeatwictiDBaf  tiwlani> 
or  government  of  any  one  of  the  United  States,  will  amount  to  treason  against  the  United 
Statot.  It  is  the  intention  alone  which  fixes  the  grade  of  tho  offense.  This  intention 
u  only  to  be  ooUected  ftvm  circumatanees ;  and  tboagh  the  oomraonications  of  the 
fraaidaBt  do  not  of  liiaaiadvaa  fbnuh  fiifl  avidoaM  at  Bttir'a  ttaaaon  againat  tfw 
Ifigtted  States,  yet  they  mast  be  considered  entitled  to  some  weight  in  leading  to  the 
eooHu^ion  thnt  there  is  probable  cnns«^  ,  hut  when,  in  addition  tn  this,  it  ia  considered 
that  the  most  solemn  obligation  ia  imposed  by  the  Conatitatum  on  the  praaideztt  to 
auka  coaanwmicatiqna  of  tiiit  aatore  to  Congreaa,  and  tfiat  ha  haa  alio^  in  jnAer  dia- 
dbarge  of  his  constitotional  duties,  ordered  out  tlia  nulitia*  which  on  ordinary  and  trivial 

occasions  he  is  not  jnstiflablo  in  doinc,  a  person  Tiin«t  he  sfrrtn^rh/  TJirr('tliih''itf  who  will 
not  admit  that  there  is  probabi<'  i  auje  of  suspicion  that  a  daugcioas  insurrection  or 
treaion  exists  in  oar  ooontiy.  A  report  duu  aaactioned  by  duty  and  oath,  if  made  to 
.Ifaia  oowt  by  <M  of  ito  offioara»  wooUba  napartadr  and  why  ahaO  not  ft  cManaani^^ 
from  the  firat  oxecotlve  ofBcer  of  the  Union  bo  credited,  when  he  annouocea  to  the  na- 
tion information  in  the  line  of  bin  dnties  ?  Rut  this  general  ground  of  alarm  \n  render- 
ed more  specific  by  the  afildavits  which  have  been  exhibited  to  as.  ii  the  persooa 
«tefaKV«  beaafWi»aatliMOfmainn  aw  tobaholioTad(andnyoiiahaayet«|«^^ 
ed  their  credibiU^},  Aey  prove  a  scheme  laid  by  Barr  to  usurp  the  government  of  tho 
United  Stntp«!,  to  sever  the  Westfrn  States  frT»m  the  Union,  to  establish  an  f^pirfi  ^r^nt 
of  the  AUeghan^  Mffuntmm,  of  which  he,  Barr,  was  to  be  the  aovereigu,  and  New  Or- 
Jaana  Iho  'mrrft^mtj  tad  Ha  tuoadig  ami  twMiomMe  Mmieo,  That  in  proaacolioa  of 
ttoao  pwjoati  ho  wioto  O  loiter  to  (General  Wilkinaon,  the  commander  in  chief  of  tho 
American  army,  with  the  avowrd  objert  and  design  of  ahenating  him  fruni  his  daty, 
and  inviting  him  to  embark  in  the  undertaking,  and  holding  oat  to  him  the  most  flatter- 
ing and  aaugttioe  a^surancea  and  prospedi  of  aooooaa.  Bonid  at  thia  attempt  wao* 
.yot  if  Ibo  iniiiiiMlimi  bad  toochad  no  ihftfaor,  lahoold  havo  no  hoiilttioniBaayii«tfaat 
jt  would  have  been  nothing  more  than  a  conspiracy  to  commit  treason,  or  some  other 
offense.  Bat  when  Barr  assures  "Wilkinson  that  he  had  obtained  funds,  and  actxtally 
commenced  the  enterprise ;  that  detachments  from  various  points  and  under  dificrcnt 
fietenaoa  woold xendosvooi  onthoOhkitho  lot  of  NovoBBhori  that  hfa  pbn  waato 
move  down  tapid^  from  die  Falls  Uie  ISdi  of  November,  with  first  500  or  1000  men  in 
liirht  boats  vo^r  r<yn*fructing  far  that  purfooe  :  when,  in  addition  to  this,  Wilaon  and 
Mead  swear  that  when  they  left  Now  Orleans,  the  one  the  15th,  tho  other  the  18th  of 
December,  dia  atoongest  appreheaaioQ  and  belief  nmTOfaaUy  prerailod  aanng  dm 
Hlrftn**"  diat  Barr  and  his  confederates  had  prepared  an  armed  force,  and  were  march- 
ing to  attack  and  plunder  the  city  ;  and  thnt  they  Itnew  that  Wilkin'^on  tt-is  dcriiledly 
of  opinion,  from  the  moat  ftatisfacbNy  information,  that  Barr  wa3  advancing,  and  on- 
dcr  that  belief  he  waa  patting  the  j^ace  in  a  postare  of  defenae  j  when  ddf  oofaci* 
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and  others  who  at  this  time  mfested  the  country,  and  had  rod- 
denly  appeared  iiroin  unknom  parta^  was  also  presented  as  a 
nuisance. 

Nor  did  the  malcontents  confine  themselves  to  mere  Terbal 

remonstrances  and  denunciations  :  many,  through  the  press, 
continued  to  assail  the  conduct  of  the  general  as  arbiU  ary  and 
despotic,  "not  required  by  the  exigency  of  the  times,"  and 
proceeding  from  impro|>er  motives.  To  give  tiiernseives  liie 
semblance  of  respectability  in  point  of  numbers,  they  were  ac- 
tive* indefatigable,  and  persevering  in  the  clamor  raised  agaixkst 
the  patriotic  and  iaithfui  execution  of  the  laws. 

The  mass  of  the  peoph  sustained  the  governor,  as  well  as  the 
cCmmander-in-chie(  although  they  entered  not  mto  the  noise 
and  strife  of  poiitioal  contention  and  angry  denmiciation. 

Yet  there  were  many  who  openly  approved  his  coursct  and 
justified  him  in  the  exercise  of  military  power  for  accomr 
piishing  his  object.  By  those  who  were  zeahms  for  the  sop* 
pression  of  any  treasonable  enterprise,  and  were  solicitous  for 
the  protection  of  the  city  and  country  from  anarchy  and  blood- 
shed, by  the  enforcement  of  ilie  president's  commarnls.  siich 
sensibility  to  military  rule,  and  such  aflected  zeal  ft>i  the  su- 
premacy of  the  civil  authority,  veere  viewed  only  as  an  evidence 

deaee  of  ciramHtaBON  and  Ais  ttrcn^h  of  tcttunony  appear,  there  can  be  Ittde  doabt 

of  t!ir  exiatence  nn^l  th»»  MittTit  of  I!iirrV  i.  ii  w«,  oikI  of  his  bavintr  in;lv>dicd  and  cnH;?! 
ed  men  with  views  li'^tilc  to  the  goveratotiut  of  his  coon^,  aud  that  he  has  done  mcM 
wUehowMmltvlovyii.g  war « the  UaM  aMM. 

**  Barr'g  treaKm,  then,  being  eatalimheil»  wa  are  to  inqoire  whether  dw  ipriHMR 
wpre  his  rnnfi  fl. mt-  s  Tlic-y  arc  rcprrsnntrrl,  iindcr  oatd,  ro  h^vf*  been  the  bcarcT* 
of  the  duplicates  of  Burr's  letters  in  cipher  tu  Wilkinson,  aitd  to  poaseas  Bart's  aoQ> 
fidenoe ;  diey  ase  argamenta.  in  adkiirioa  to  tiioae  in  the  letter,  to  iavito  WSkioMa  Id 
ieeede  to  their  vkiwi  adnU  tiMt  dwy  h«vtt  Mtraapwded  wtth  Bwr  m  tha  wtjBBl 
since  the  delivery  of  the  letter  ;  that  Swartw-mn  infoniied  Wilkinson  tJ»at  Burr,  widi 
it  powerful  sasoriation,  eztendini;  fnjm  New  York  to  New  Orleans,  was  levyinsr  an 
vmed  body  of  7000  men  from  New  York  ana  the  Western  States  and  Territories,  with 
%  Tivir  to  wrj  u  espadition  agaiiwt  Ibe  Mesieaa  pMniueaa.  nd  that  SQO  mm  anlir 
Oofenel  SwartwoQt  and  Tyler  were  to  defend  the  AIN'L'hany,  for  wboae  aooaa> 

modation  lif^f^t  hoatt  had  b«em  built  and  verr  rraAy  ,  said  iliat  Xcw  OrieHn*  wmild  l>« 
ravolittkNuaud  when  the  people  were  ready  to  juui  tlicio,  aiwl  that  there  wouid  be  soma 
•watiV. 

"Here,  then,  is  evidence  of  a  connection  with  Colonel  Bwrof  atraaaonable  natOV^ 
What  i'^  it '  The  act  of  Conqrcss  defines  misprision  uf  treason  to  be  a  n«'e?eer  tn  dis- 
ckwe  the  knowledge  of  a  treason.  But  the  prisoners  have  not  only  known  oi  tiva 
tnaMD,  bat  eanied  a  ttvaaanaUa  latter,  knowini^  ite  eaatoHto ;  eudeafBtad  to  fankm 
■  Borr'a  views  and  wishoi^  nd  to  aedoce  Wilkinson  from  his  duty.  Tito  aitaaa 
rerrk  mi'^prininn  of  treason,  and  as  there  is  no  intermediat'^  rln^A  of  ofllMiaa  i#-VBia0> 
onablc  nature  between  misprision  and  treaaon,  it  must  be  treason. 

"I  am,  tbaMbce,  of  opinion,  that  the  priaonera  sboakl  he  eotoasittod  ftr  toea«B 
igaiBrt  tba  IMlad  Stotot,  ia  Unying  war  agaiait  ttan." 
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of  thoir  concmrence  or  participation  in  the  designs  of  the  eon^ 
i|iirator0»  diflguiaed  under*  the  cloak  of  avowed  fiatriotisin.  It 
was  with  the  view  to  sustain  the  execution  of  the  president's 
orders  that  CJovemor  Claiborne,  about  this  time,  lu  his  atldiess 
to  the  Legislative  Council,  urged  the  necessity  and  the  expedi- 
ency of  suspt.nding  the  constitutional  rij^'ht  of  the  **  writ  of 
habeas  corpusy^  until  atfairs  should  assume  a  more  tranquil 
condition.    But  the  council  refused  to  connply. 

The  governor's  zeal  and  patriotism  were  approved  by  the 
majority  of  the  good  citizens,  as  was  liicewise  the  active  meas- 
ures of  General  Wilkinson  for  the  suppression  of  any  content 
plated,  conspiracy*  Among  the  many  evidences  of  this  appro- 
bstion  was  an  address  in  behalf  of  the  commercial  interestSi 
sagMd  by  thirty-one  captains  of  vessels  in  the  port,* 

Meanwhile*  Aaron  Burr,  with  a  number  of  .hoats^  a  small 
supply  of  arms  and  ammunition,  and  less  than  one  hundred 
MO,-  had  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bayou  Pierre,  in  the 
Mississippi  Territory,  and  had  surrendered  huuself  and  his 
immediate  attendants  into  the  liands  of  the  civil  authorities ; 
had  entered  into  recognizance,  had  forfeited  his  bonds,  had 
been  proclaimed  a  fugitive  from  justice,  had  been  captured 
upon  the  Tonibigby,  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  com- 
^mander-in-chief,  and  was  then  on  his  way  to  stand  his  trial 
at  Richmond,  Virginia,  under  a  charge  for  **a  high  misd#^ 
meanor/'t 

•  Tlie  fijUowincr  in  a  eopy  of  this  addrf  § i : 

"  Hi$  EatxUency  Brigadter-^nerai  Jahks  Wilkinsor, 

"8111,— The  mbMrfbsn,  ttutcncf  TWMb  in  the  port  of  ll«nr  OrtMUui.  bog  lecMto 
«ipnM  Id  3POQ.  throogb  dilt  dMimel  of  oommttiettiaa,  llie  Maao  Aej  cBfentali 
of  yonr  scnnccs  in  the  prrsont  alarming  criaia. 

"  Summiuled  &s  we  arc  by  aaspicious  or  deluded  fMirsoiis,  more  than  ordinary  rneana 
are  requiaite  to  {hiatrata  tiieir  neforioM  deiigoa ;  mad  althoagh  we  de|Hrec«te  militaiy 
mendaoBf  in  •  free  gownmenl^  yet  at  IfcujiMiefiire  we  wntider  U  ik$  oiUf  ^dltrm- 
tive  to  preserve  die  pewe  of  die  coaiilqr«  and  mailtUri»  inviohMe  Ikt  mIeretU  «f  fit 
United  State$. 

"  In  all  yoormeasoroa,  air,  we  have  perceived  the  arm  of  power  guided  hy  the  dictafcea 
iXptdrieHtmi  aad  we  era  well  coovineei  that  die  eMl  eelbority  ia  eet  etide  cidf 
taM*e  ii  i$  immptUutt  ftoan  die  eatuve  of  iu  praoaia,  to  aTort  die  itocm  wUeli  waa 

"That  your  cxtrttuii  tany  be  crowuod  with  success,  and  your  services  meet  the  re- 
wari  wfaieh  tbey  so  justly  merit,  ia  the  eincera  wiib  of.  sir,  yoor  eteiiani  and  firioida." 
(Ha»e  fbHawa  tte  aifnatafM  of  diirty-ono  captdna.) 

"RiCHAnT)  Httteb.-v 

"LU>TD  Ju.fKS,  >Co«aMtt|g|0IMjlOlllA«fMiML" 

♦•W.  J.  PlOOT,  > 

«  MertlB'a  LmialaBa,  ^  ii»  ^SBft-4Sa 
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Thus  terminated  the  excitement  and  alarm  which  had  per- 
vaded the  whole  West  relative  to  the  contemplated  separation 
of  the  Union,  and  the  invasion  of  the  Spanish  provinces. 
/  Wliile  these  events  were  transpiring  in  llie  vicinity  of  the 
Lower  Mississippi,  the  agents  and  officers  of  Spain  and  the 
United  States  were  active  in  their  explorations  upon  the  upper 
tributaries  of  the  Arkansas  and  Red  Rivers.  During  the  years 
1805  and  180G  the  Spanish  cavalry  had  penetrated  into  the 
country  north  of  the  Upper  Arkansas,  for  the  purpose  of  es- 
tablishing missions,  and  forming  friendly  alliances  with  the 
native  tribes  in  that  quarter,  claiming  the  regions  drained  by 
those  rivers.  Nor  had  the  agents  and  officers  of  the  Federal 
government  been  idle.  After  the  jealousy  of  the  Spaniards 
had  precludedan  examination  of  Red  River  by  way  of  Natchi- 
toches, an  exploring  party  was  fitted  out  to  advance  across 
the  country  from  the  Missouri  River  to  the  head  waters  of  the 
Arkansas  and  Red  Rivers,  and  thence  to  examine  them  to  their 
junctions  with  the  Mississippi.  By  order  of  the  president.  Lieu- 
tenant Z.  M.  Pike,  of  the  first  regiment  of  United  States  In- 
fantry, on  the  24th  of  June,  180G,  received  from  General  James 
Wilkinson,  at  St.  Louis,  his  instructions  for  conducting  these 
explorations.  The  principal  object  was  to  establish  a  good 
understanding  with  the  Tetaus,  or  Camanche  Indians,  and  to 
examine  the  country. 

The  instructions  proceed  as  follows :  "  As  your  inter- 
view with  the  Camanches  will  probably  lead  you  to  the  head 
branches  of  the  Arkansas  and  Red  Rivers,  you  may  find  your- 
self approximated  to  the  settlements  of  New  Mexico ;  and  * 
there  it  will  be  necessary  you  should  move  with  great  circum- 
spection, to  keep  clear  of  any  hunting  or  reconnoitering  par- 
ties from  that  province,  and  to  prevent  alarm  or  offense,  be- 
cause the  affairs  of  Spain  and  the  United  States  appear  to  be 
on  the  point  of  amicable  adjustment ;  and,  moreover,  it  is  the 
■  desire  of  the  president  to  cultivate  the  friendship  and  harmo- 
nious intercourse  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  particu- 
larly of  our  neighbors,  the  Spaniards.*** 

It  is  evident  that  a  military  invasion  of  Mexico  had  been 
deemed  a  possible  event ;  for  Lieutenant  Pike,  in  his  commu- 
nications to  General  Wilkinson  from  the  "  Pawnee  Republic,** 
upon  the  Arkansas,  observes,  **  Any  number  of  men  (who  may 

•  Piko  «  EzpeditioD,  p.  108. 
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reasonably  be  calculated  on)  would  find  no  difficulty  in  march- 
ing the  route  we  came,  with  baggage  wagonSt  fi«ld  artillery, 
and  all  the  usual  appendages  of  a  small  army ;  and  I  would 
pledge  my  hfe  (and,  what  ia  infiiutely  dearer,  uly  honor)  fat 
the  successful  march  of  a  reasonable  body  of  troops  into  the 
province  of  New  Mezicob*** 

Meantime,  while  General  Wilkinson  was  operating  upon  the 
Iiower  BlisaiflBippi,  for  the  nippression  of  Burr's  plan  for  the- 
invasion  of  the  Spanish  provinces,  Lieatenant  Pike,  with  his 
exploring  detachment,  had  penetrated  across  the  sources  of 
the  Arkansas  and  Red  JlirenK  when  he  ascertained  that  him- 
self, with  a  portion  of  his  fMrt\ ,  were  upon  the  sources  of  the 
Rio  del  Norte,  within  the  Spanish  doinimons.  Having  been 
coiiiiLicted,  unwillingly,  by  a  Spanish  troop,  to  the  interior 
provinors,  lie  was  detained  hy  tlic  L^m-crnor  for  several  months, 
in  company  with  his  atteotiants ;  in  the  following  summer  he 
was  escorted  to  the  province  of  Texas,  apd  from  thence  he 
proceeded  toward  the  American  settlements,  and  arrived  at 
Natchitoches  in  July,  1807.  Another  portion  of  his  party  har* 
ing  descended  Red  River,  had  reached  Fort  Adams,  on  the 
Mississippi,  in  the  month  of  Pebmary  preceding. 

The  position  held  by  General  Wilainson,  in  regard  to  Bmn^s 
oontemplated  invasion  of  Mexico,  has  been  a  subject  of  donbt 
and  mystery  with  many,  who  were  but  partially  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  Ihs  political  and  military  life  in  the  West 
His  intimate  connection  with  the  Spanish  authorities  of  Lou- 
isiana during  his  commercial  career  in  Kentucky,  trooi  1787 
to  1702;  his  subsequent  epistolary  correspondence  with  the 
Spanish  governor  and  his  ageiits,  while  holding  a  command 
in  the  western  army  of  the  United  State?,  until  the  year  1796; 
and  the  reception  of  large  sums  of  money,  even  at  that  late 
period,  from  the  Spanish  agents,  as  also  at  previons  dates,  which 
fiict  is  fully  established,  all  concurred  to  fix  a  suspicion  upon 
his  conduct,  and  upon  the  motives  by  which  he  was  influenced* 
and  to  raise  up  numerous  active  enemies  to  his  peace  and  rep* 
station  as  an  officer  m  the  service  of  the  United  States* 

During  the  political  troubles  and  excitement  which  prevail- 
ed m  Kentucky  previous  to  the  adoption  of  the  state  Constitu« 
tion,  there  is  ample  evidence  that  he  belonged  to  that  portion 
of  Kentucky  politicians  which  was  known  as  the  Spanish  party. 

*  Pike's  SjLpsditiaiv  Appendix  Id  Pact  U,  p- 
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This  party,  like  several  others,  conte!n])lale(l  a  separation  of 
the  western  country  from  the  Atlantic  States  cm  the  east  and 
north,  and  a  distinct  and  independent  govemnieut,  whicli  wnuld 
secure  them  the  uninterrupted  navigation  and  trade  oi  the  Mis- 
sissippi River. 

After  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana,  he  conceiTed  the  plan  of 
Mvalutionixiog  the  Spanish  provmces  of  Mesieo  and  Florida, 
and  took  every  opportunity  of  promoting  its  accomplishment. 
It  was  a  matter  in  which  he  felt  a  deep  interest,  and  of  which 
he  often  spoke  to  his  confidential  firiends  as  an  object  worthy 
of  their  ambition,  and  one  which,  as  conunander-in-cfaief  of  the 
American  army,  he  expected  ultimately  to  achioTe.  The  plan 
of  this  ondertaking  had  heen  communicated  to  Cdenel  Burr  and 
to  General  Adair,  two  man  of  undoubted  courage  and  amfa^ 
tion,  as  an  enterprise  in  which  military  distinction  and  great 
riches  would  be  the  reward  ol  success.  At  this  time  dithcul- 
tics  between  the  Spanish  court  aud  the  Federal  guverDineut 
had  increased  to  such  an  extent,  and  border  difficulties,  east 
and  west  of  the  Mississippi,  were  so  iVetjuent,  and  so  irritating 
to  the  impatient  people  of  the  West,  that  the  most  discerning 
politicians  were  in  daily  apprehension  of  an  open  rupture  with 
Spain ;  and  the  Spanish  authorities,  in  view  of  such  an  event, 
had  re-enfi>rced  all  the  gerrisofia  in  Florida  and  Texas,  which 
latter  was  claimed  as  extending  to  the  Arroyo  Hondo,  ia  the 
▼icuiity  of  Natchitoches.  The  western  people  had  uubibed 
these  views,  and  were  impatient  to  engage  in  the  war,  and  to 
embark  hi  an  expedition  against  the  Me»can  provinces.  This 
expedition,  it  was  hoped,  would  be  organised  and  conducted 
under  the  authority  and  auspices  of  the  Federal  government. 
The  high  position  occupied  h\  General  Wilkinson  led  hua  to 
believe  that  he  should  be  appointed  its  leader,  m  which  case 
he  hoped  to  immortalize  himself  as  the  liberator  of  Mexico. 
In  anticipation  of  such  an  event,  he  had  planned  the  expl-  rmg 
party  of  Lieutenant  Pike,  to  obtain  a  more  ^rlect  knowledge 
of  the  country.* 

•  Tlie  following  is  the  iuVBtaocc  of  the  Jepoaitbn  of  Judge  Timothy  Kibby,  of  the 
"  Looisiana  Territor}-,"  an  artini?  chief  justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Picas  for  th« 
DUbict  of  St.  Charles,  also  colooei  of  militia,  taken  before  Jadge  Otho  8hrader.  terri- 
torfd  Judge  ofthe  Uafted  BMm^  od  iIm  eilt  <ir  July,  1807«  pobllM  to  tte  Mtoriwipyi 

Berald,  September  ISA,  1807. 

T)itB  fleponent  d«=>rlRrcs,  "That  in  July,  iPOrv  he  vrtus  introdaced  to  General  Wilkin- 
son at  bt.  Chariei,  aod  alter  a  private  aod  contidential  tnterriew,  Uie  general  inqau-ed 

into  tfw  vivin,  fctUagi,  ud  prejodioM  «f  the  people  «€  8t  Gh«d«  m  Miahled  Hit 
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This  accounts  for  a  paragraph  contained  in  one  of  his  let- 
ters to  General  Adair,  in  the  spring  of  1806,  and  which  was 
Fiiljsequently  produced  as  evidence  of  his  connection  with 
Burr'??  contemplated  invasion.  In  this  he  remarks,  respecting 
Mexico  and  Santa  Fe,  "  Do  you  not  know  that  I  have  reserved 
these  places  for  my  own  triumphal  entry  ?  that  I  have  been 
reeomioitering  and  expioring  the  route  for  sixteen  yean  1  that 
I  not  only  know  the  way,  but  all  the  difficulties,  and  how  to 
sunnount  them?  I  wuh  I  c(mld  get  bOMf  and  Mwico  would 
9oen  he  ovrf,** 

Thus  it  is  that  General  Wilkmson,  ignoiant  of  events  which 
were  subsequently  to  transpire,  may  have  used  expressions 
which,  with  some  of  his  acts  at  a  later  period,  after  Burr's  dis- 
grace,  might  be  construed  into  a  participation  in  his  guilt. 

On  this  important  and  trying  occasion,  relative  to  his  oper- 
ations for  the  defeat  of  Burr's  enterprise.  General  Wilkinson 
merits,  at  the  hands  of  posterity.  mu:h  judunnent  as  must  he  sus- 
tained hy  his  uniform  patriotism,  and  the  tenor  of  his  service 
in  deleose  of  his  country  both  before  and  aiitor  this  transaction.  ' 

Ameriran  govcmmonl ;  whetber  fliey  were  pleaaed  with  the  change.  He  inquired, 
whfc  thL-r  the  greater  porticnt  would  mot  jrrrffr  a  f^ovemment  teparate  from  tht  govern' 
ment  oj  the  Untied  iSUiLct.  The  gcuural  aaid  that,  aa  liie  greater  portion  of  the  peo- 
ple In  Upper  Loaliiuift  luid  leftCba  XTnited  9MUm,  and  ffaanored  to  tUt  ooqntiy  i^i* 
it  wu  nndav  llw  8p«Bkb  Amriirtom  he  «m  toa^uwd  fluit  Hmot  oonld  aot  bt  plMM< 
with  their  own  goremment, 

"Tbe  genertl  deaired  him  to  make  the  acquaintanoo  of  Mr.  Borr,  who  waa  then  at 
8t  Iioaii^  and  wto  WW  one  of  die  aaart  enterprising  mm  fa  tte  Unfttod  Slatet. 

'b,  a  nbieqaent  interview,  in  October  fonDwiag  (1806),  the  general  avnidwl  Ika 
pnme  of  Burr;  gaid  we  fshrmld  before  long  have  erionqh  to  do;  for  In  eighteen  monthf 
there  would  be  an  attack  upon  the  Spanish  pFovincea  of  Mexico ;  that  he  ahoold  lead 
tiM  «xp«ditiaa»  and  petnu^f  make  die  aMaolL  Ha  taoderad  to  Odoiiel  Kibby  a 
%tft*ir—  mmmmmmmmA  jfl  the  caftpajgn ;  iaqoifed  liow»ai7iiMB  oodd  ba  oblaiDad  ia 
the  St  Chnrlcs  Di<;tnct,  intimating  that  Spain  was  about  to  declare  war  agaiMttiia 
United  Stntes,  :in<l  thnt,  the  latter  would  attack  Mexico  and  Peru. 

"  Similar  couversatioiiji  were  sobeeqaeotly  held  at  dlTem  timea.  The  general  speak- 
teg  of  Lieatoaant  Pika'a  expaditioa,  upon  inqany,  rapllad,  andlfaig^  dtak  it  waa  of  a 
$ecret  ruUurt,  and  that  Lieutenant  Pike  himself  waa  not  apprised  of  the  oltimate  ob- 
ject of  his  expeditioft ;  bat  that  his  destination  wa*  Snntn  F^.  troRHns?  with  the  In- 
dians as  be  advanced.  He  intimated  that  Lietitenant  Fike  had  been  dispatched  bj 
Ms  erders ;  tiiat  tiha  plan  waa  ilii  OM ;  not  OBUnaliaff  ftm  llie 
ed  to;  and  stotad,  'That,  if  he  should  Boooaad.  be  aAaald  imatiiiutkm  to  edthit 
4— <2  enemiet  to  account  for  tkrir  deeds.' 

"  Upon  learning  that  Colonel  Kibby  was  attached  to  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  and  woald  march  wbererer  ordered  far  the  intarestaof  liie  aoontiy,  ttie  general 
leaaMd  avpriaad,  and  sabeeqaaadlf  was  more  reserved.** 

The  whole  tenor  of  this  statement  is  Rltogether  compatible  with  Qenernl  Wilkin- 
son's fidelity  lo  the  government  in  1806,  he  believing  that  it  secretly  contemplated  aa 
invaaion  of  the  fjpanish  provinces.  The  last  paragraph  of  tliis  afBvadit  will  be  dol/ 
i^ppfMiatod  by  tiia  xaadar  when  ba  ia  jnlmned  tbat  Jadga  ar  Cotaisl  XiUijwiaa 
aeakras  adherent  of  Aaron  Burr  as  late  as  November*  ISOS. 

•  8aaMiirivippiMaoaeaser»  Jane  30tfa,  1837. 
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Wiien  his  military  services  «ie  reviewed,  whether  in  the 

revolutionary  struggle  for  iDdependence,  or  during  the  euhee* 

quent  campaigns  in  the  Northwestern  Territory  against  the 
savages  and  their  Canadian  aiiien,  or  (hiring  his  commaiiti  m 
the  West  after  the  cession  of  the  provmce  of  Louisiana,  until 
the  occupancy  of  Fort  Charlotte  on  the  MoUie.  and  his  ac- 
tivity and  zeal  at  a  later  period  in  preparing  for  ifie  di  U  nsi'  -rf 
the  southern  borders  against  British  invasion,  or  his  conduct 
while  on  the  Niagara  frontier,  no  one  tra&sacliofi  caa  be  ad- 
duced which  favors  of  treachery  to  his  govemmeiiL  Wha^ 
ever  may  have  been  his  indiBcretious,  his  pecuniary  exactions, 
and  his  commercial  intrigues  with  the  credulous  Spaniardi^ 
he  never  was  a  traitor  to  his  country,  or  deserted  W  in  the 
hour  of  danger. 

In  resisting  the  enterprise  of  Burr  and  hiif  adherents,  Wilkin- 
son necessarily  encountered  the  hostility  and  the  strong  oppo- 
sition of  those  whom  he  had  formerly  esteemed  as  friends ;  and 
so  far  as  his  duty  to  the  Federal  government  was  concerned,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  witncijs  tlie  lidelity  and  firiiiness  wiih 
wliich  he  encuiiatered  danger  and  oppui>itiun  in  suppressing 
the  conspiracy,  in  obedience  to  the  prorlamation  of  the  presi- 
dent and  the  orders  of  the  executive  (ici>artineiU3.  The  ru.esse 
of  diplomacy  which  could  extort  trom  the  Spaniards  a  ransom 
for  the  safety  of.  their  provinces  does  not  diange  this  feature 
of  the  question. 

Meantime^  while  these  events-were  eogroMing  the  public  at- 
tention, the  territorial  JLegislature  had  been  engaged  in  a  long 
and  arduous  session  of  more  than  three  months.  The  import 
ant  duties  of  framing  and  organizing  a  system  of  state  polity 
adapted  to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  and 
yet  so  modified  as  to  be  acceptable  to  the  Creole  population, 
who  had  their  predilections  for  the  prompt  and  efficient  gov- 
ernment of  Spain,  were  completed  late  in  April.  County  courtt 
were  abolished,  and  in  their  stead  a  species  of  court  was  or- 
ganized partaking  of  the  nature  of  a  Spanish  commamlanl's 
court,  and  known  as  parish  courts.  From  these  oi  iginated  tiie 
more  perfect  system  of  the  parish  judge's  court,  which  con- 
tinued in  use  for  nearly  forty  years  afterward.  Tlie  judge  was, 
ex  officio^  judge  of  probate,  and  performed  the  duties  of  sherifi*, 
clerk,  and  notary  public.  In  the  parishes  of  Lafourche,  Point 
Ooup6e,  at  Alexandria,  Opelousas,  and  Attakapas,  semi-annml 
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conrts  were  established,  and  regnlnr  provision  made  for  the 
due  admmistratif>r!  of  justice.  The  House  of  Representatives 
consisted  of  twenty-five  members,  of  whom  six  were  elected 
from  the  county  of  Orleans.  The  territory  was  divided  into 
nineteen  perishes,  some  of  them  of  great  extent  $  and  a  com* 
mittee  was  appointed  to  prepare  and  report  to  the  next  Legis- 
lature a  digest  of  laws  and  practice  adapted  to  the  new  oi^r 
of  things.  At  the  next  session,  which  convened  on  the  Sth  of 
January,  1806,  a  code  of  laws  was  adopted,  and  the  English 
language  was  by  law  introduced  into  the  courts,  with  the  aid 
of  such  interpreters  as  were  necessary.  This  code  was  based 
on  the  "  Code  Napoleon**  of  France.* 

[A.D.  1808.]  During  the  summer  of  1808,  difficulties  with 
Great  Britain  bepran  to  presac'e  nn  actual  outbreak  between  the 
two  powers.  Strong  apprehensions  of  a  speedy  rupture  with 
that  power  caused  the  executive  of  the  United  States  to  pro- 
vide for  the  protection  of  Louisiana  against  hostile  invasion. 
For  this  purpose,  a  large  body  of  regular  troops  were  ordered 
to  the  vicinity  of  New  Orleans  under  the  immediate  command 
of  General  Wilkinson.  The  exposure  of  unacclimated  troops 
to  the  malarious  atmosphere  of  the  Terre  aux  Bmnfs  at  length 
spread  disease  among  them,  and  they  were  removed  to  the  high> 
lands  near  Fort  Adams  and  Natchez.  Embarkmg  in  boats  on 
the  Mississippi  in  the  middle  of  September,  the  most  pestilent 
tial  month  in  the  year,  death  made  sad  ravages  in  their  ranks 
before  they  reached  their  destination.  During  a  tedious  voy- 
age in  boats  and  barges,  propelled  up  the  stream  by  human 
strength,  after  a  lapse  of  forty-seven  days,  two  hundred  and 
forty  men  had  died,  and  six  hundred  and  thirty-eight  were  upon 
the  sick-list.  Scarcely  one  hundred  men  remaijted  fit  for  duty 
upon  their  arrival  at  Fort  Adams  and  Natchez*!  The  disease 
which  had  so  terribly  thinned  their  ranks  was  a  malignant 
scurvy,  a  most  loathsome  and  fatal  disease,  which  rendered 
the  victims  before  death  a  mass  of  living  putrefaction.  Doctor 
Samuel  Brown,  surgeon  to  the  division^  has  often  declared  that 
he  has  seen  the  men,  in  despair,  pluck  their  putrid  tongues  from 
their  mouths,  and  exult  in  the  temporary  relief  from  the  oor^ 
rupt  mass.  The  survivors  were  cantoned  at  Fort  Adams  and 
at  Fort  Dearborn,  near  Washington.  Such  is  the  picture  of 
disease  and  death,  induced  by  a  total  disregard  of  the  danger 
*  Mactiii'i  Loaisiaaa,  toL  u.,  p.  292.  t  Idem,  p.  395, 
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cf  exposing  unacclimated  men  iu  the  marshes  of  Louisiana 
during  the  autumnal  months. 

The  tr«  H  )ps  under  the  coiinnaiid  of  General  Wilkuison  during 
the  spring  ol  1808  had  amounted  to  nearly  two  thousand  of  all 
ranks  and  grades.  Oi  tliese,  seven  hundred  and  sixty-four  had 
died,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  had  deserted,  giving  a  total 
lofls  of  nine  hundred  and  thirty  men  sacrificed  to  a  reckless 
want  of  prudence  in  the  commander.  In  the  numth  of  Aqgust, 
five  hundred  and  s ixty*three  had  heen  on  the  sick-list  at  one 
time. 

[A.D.  1800,]  Soon  after  the  accession  of  Mr.  Madison  to 
the  presidential  chair  conunenced  that  &tal  mterferance  with 
the  military  organisation  of  the  war  department  which  was  so 

disastrous  to  the  American  arms  until  the  second  year  of  the 
war  with  Great  Britain.  Such  ii-ui  been  the  liioi  laiity  among 
the  tioujjs  under  General  Wilkinson,  that  he  was  suspended 
Irom  liis  command  by  the  appointment  of  General  Wade  Hamp- 
ton on  the  19th  of  December,  wlien  he  was  siHTimoned  to  ap- 
pear in  Washmgton  city,  and  submit  his  oflicial  conduct  ibr 
the  last  five  years  to  the  scrutmy  of  a  court  of  inquiry.  Afier 
the  necessary  delay,  he  resumed  his  command  on  the  Lower 
Mississippi. 

[A.D.  1810.]  The  Spaniards  still  held  possession  of  the  dis- 
trict and  government  of  Baton  RougOf  embracing  the  east  bank 
of  the  Mississippi,  from  the  line  of  demarkation  to  the  Bayou 
Iberville,  and  extending  eastward  to  the  Pearl  River.  As  has 
been  before  observed,  this  district,  comprised  many  Anglo- 
Americans  and  emigrants  from  the  United  States,  whoras  early 
as  1805,  had  made  efibrts  to  throw  off  the  Spanish  authority 
and  to  place  themselves  under  the  protection  of  ilie  United 
iS tales.  Although  they  had  failed  in  a  former  attempt,  they 
had  nul  abandoned  the  ohject  of  their  desire.  Meantime,  many 
emigrants  from  the  Uhio  region,  and  from  the  adjacent  terri- 
tories of  Mississippi  and  Orlenns,  had  taken  up  their  residence 
within  the  Spanish  hunts,  carrymg  with  them  no  small  degree 
of  repugnance  to  the  Spanish  authority,  of  which  they  gradu- 
ally became  more  and  more  impatient. 

The  summer  of  1810  presented  a  favorable  opportunity  to 
renew  th^  attempt  to  throw  off  their  ailegianoe.  The  gar^ 
rison  at  Baton  Rouge  was  at  this  time  reduced  to  a  mere  de- 
tachment of  troops,  too  feeble  to  offer  any  serious  resistance  to 
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a  vigorous  r^Yolt.   Under  these  ciretnnfltances,  the  people  of 

the  seUleiiients  near  the  Bayou  Sara  look  up  arms,  and,  huvmg 
formed  themselves  into  a  company,  were  soon  re-enforced  by 
volunteers  from  the  Missis^]|ipi  Territory.  This  force,  under 
the  direction  of  daring  leaders,  toitk  up  the  line  of  marcli  for 
Baton  Rouge.  The  garrison  at  tliat  place,  unable  to  oiler  any 
effectual  resistance,  surrendered  at  discretion.^  The  troops 
and  the  civil  authorities  were  permitted  to  retire  peaceably  to 
Pensacola. 

A  provisional  government  iria  estaUished  and  a  convention 
oidered,  which  was  to  consiit  of  delegates  from  the  diflerent 
Bettlements»  for  the  formation  of  a  constitution  preparatory  to 
the  adoption  of  a  state  goyernment  This  Convention  consti- 
tuted  the  supreme  legislative  authority  of  the  Florida  Terri- 
tory "  until  superseded  by  the  authority  of  the  United  Stales. 

The  Convention  assembled  at  Baton  Rouge  late  in  Septem- 
ber, and  after  a  full  discussion  of  the  political  condition  of  the 
country,  a  Declru  ;ition  of  Independence  was  adopted  upon  the 
26th  of  September.  In  ihiB  declaration  the  Convention  recited 
their  former  fideHty  to  their  legitimate  soverei<rn,  the  King  of 
Spain,  virhich  had  been  manifested  by  repeated  instances  of 
devotion  to  the  royal  government  while  any  hope  remained  of 
receiving  protection  to  their  property  and  lives ;  that  they  had 
▼ohintarily*  adopted  certain  regaktions,  in  concert  with  their 
chief  magistrate,  for  the  express  purpose  of  preserving  that 
'territory  and  showing  their  attachment  to  the  government 
which  had  heretofore  protected  them ;  but  measures  intended 

*  1lMFililoCftnMariiMBataBBMSttl)Matw«v»«oaamtBd6abyt^ 

men,  both  inreteiute  in  their  hitrad«f  tfM  dpudah  aolbotitiw.   The  expedition  tgiinik 

the  Spanish  post  of  Baton  Rooge  wm  on^anized  noar  Bt.  Fmnciaville.  Cflptnin  TlmmM 
led  aboot  eighty  riSemen  bom  the  piDo  woods,  and  roodeavouaod  in  the  plaiua  soutli  o£ 
BtlDB  Boi^re ;  and  Oaptab  George  Depaaiaa  iMtdttd  aboot  forty  of  Ilia  St  FnuioisvOto 
dnfliDQM,  and  adraaoed  to  the  attack.  Ite  BfwMx  garriion,  aboat  one  hundred  and 
fifty  in  number,  was  drawn  np  within  the  crates  to  receive  the  ravalry  as  they  advanced. 
Dashin^'  in  Amouq  tbem,  Captain  Depaaiaa  demanded  of  them  the  ■urrender  of  the 
(i>n :  alarwed  at  bia  reckless  darii^,  the  garriam  reliMd  to  llie  gaaid-honae,  where 
tlMjr  warn  raffled  bj  the  ooumaBdaii^  Colonel  de  Qmdfn.  Captoin  DepMtan  de- 
manded of  him  the  surrender  of  the. fort,  when  he  ordered  his  men  to  fire.  At  the 
BBm*>  instant,  Grondpre  was  shot  down  and  Depassan  e!\nr!rpd  the  Bpajiiards,  who,  at 
the  some  time,  beanug  the  war-whoop  from  Captaiu  TbomoB  and  his  riflemen,  who 
were  nuhmg  in  ec  the  oaothem  gate^  eaOed  out  ftr  qaeiten  and  eaneiidered.  Hie 
town  soon  followed  the  esanple  of  the  garrison,  and  the  Patriots  took  possession  of  the 
who?r'  roTuitry  Bouth  the  lin*^.  Cnptaiiv  'Hrjiftiiaau  died  in  the  gpriup  of  \B4G  Cap- 
taiu T  bom  as,  a  retorau  oi  dU  >ear»,  was  thca  living. — New  Oriean*  Commercial  Tunet, 
Ibid^lMS. 
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loT  their  prtaervation  were,  b)(  the  governor*  perverted  into 
an  engine  of  destruction,,  by  a  most  perfidious  yiolation  of  ordi> 
nances  sanctioned  and  eetablisbed  by  himself  as  the  law  of  the 
land.  They  therefore  declared  thmselTes  absolred  finom  aO 
allegiance  to  a  government  which  no  longer  protected  theaa« 
and  declared  "  the  territory  of  West  Florida  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent state."* 

A  Constitution  was  adopted,  and  a  loi  in  of  state  government 
organized  under  the  name  of  tlie  *'  State  of  Florida,"  and  Ful- 
jwar  Skipworth  was  appointed  governor. 

On  the  11th  of  October  the  Convention  ordered  a  formal  ap- 
plication, through  its  president,  John  Rhea,  to  the  Federal  au- 
thorities  of  the  United  States  for  admission  into  the  Union. 
This  application  was  transmitled  through  Governor  Holmes  of 
the  Mississippi  Territory,  to  the  acting  Secretary  of  State  foi 
the  United  States.  It  **  expresses  the  hope  and  desire  that  this 
commonwealth  may  be  immediately  acknowledged  and  pro- 
tected as  an  integral  part  of  the  American  UnimC  and  requests 
■*the  most  direct  and  unequiTocal  assurances  of  the  views  and 
wishes  of  the  American  government  without  delay,  since  our 
weak  and  uaprulected  siluaUou  will  oblige  us  to  look  to  sojiie 
foreign  government  for  support,  should  it  be  refused  by  the 
jC0u?itry  which  we  have  considered  as  nnv  parent  state. "f 

in  case  "the  United  States  recognize  their  rlaini  to  protec- 
tion," the  Convention,  in  behalf  of  their  constituents,  claims 

*  Extract  from  the  "Declaration  of  the  people  of  West  Florida,  ia  Ooanolta 
Itfpmbled." — See  American  State  Papers,  vol.  vii.,  p  -I-*".,  187,  Boston  editioa. 

"  We,  thercfiire,  the  represeotativcs  aforesaid,  appcalmg  to  liw  Sapreme  Boler  of 
iba  world  fiv  tbe  raotitade  of  oar  intentkma,  do  soleniiily  paUiidi  Aad  dedan  the  aer 
«n1  difltricta  compociBf  lUt  territory  of  West  Flaridb  li>  b«  a  free  mid  miifmieni 
i^tafp.  and  tlint  thr  v  bnv<)  n  riirlit  to  institute  for  tlicmselvea  tuoh  fi»nn  of  frorprnment 
aa  they  may  think  ctiotiucive  to  tiieir  safety  and  happinesi;  to  form  treatica  i  to  eatab 
Moominerce;  to  provide  fiir  ditir  ooamn  dafiaHW)  aai  to  do  aD  Mil  whidh  af 
vighl  be  done  bgr  o  Mnreraign  and  independent  notaoBt  al  tbe  aame  time  dociaruif  dl 
nets  within  the  sftid  territory  of  We^t  Flfiridn,  ftfter  tins  datr!.  hy  OJiy  tribunal  or  ra- 
tboriticii  not  fleriviji^<  their  i)ower«  from  the  people,  aip-ccably  to  tbe  proviaiotis  id  tbil 
Couvautiuu,  tu  be  uuU  aud  void  aod  caliiug  upou  all  ibrei^u  nations  to  respect  this  oer 
^ImUmlaad,  acknoirledgin^  oar  indapendenoe.  aad  §Mb9«b  aaah  aid  aa  ONQr  be  wm 
-ffatent  with  the  laws  and  oaaf^ea  of  nations. 

"This  declaratioo,  made  in  Convention  at  the  town  of  Baton  Rouge,  on  the  '^^tli  ('a^y 
of  September,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  IdlO,  we,  \Xtti  repreaentatives,  in  tiie  name  aod 
anbafaairofoareonatifeBeala^dobanbjaolemnly  pledge  oaia«lfaa  to  aapfort  wilh  ov 

**  Bj  cader  flftfaa  GoaiTflatior) 

"John  Ooxa,  FrttideHL 

t  Amerinon  State  Pip«r«,toL  ^    489  and  484. 
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immediate  attmiBtton  into  the  Union  as  an  independent  state, 
or  as  a  territory  of  the  United  States,  with  permission  to  adopt 
their  own  form  of  government,  or  to  be  annexed  to  one  of  the 

adjacent  territories,  more  especially  to  that  of  Orleans.  They 
solicit.  alsi»,  a  loan  of  one  hundred  thousand  (luliars,  upon  the 
guarantee  ot  tfie  pniilic  lands,  and  permission  to  be  governed 
by  their  own  laws,  enacted  by  the  Convention,  until  annexation 
is  consummated. 

The  Federal  government  liad  never  ceased  to  regard  this 
part  of  West  Florida  as  properly  a  portion  of  Louisiana, 
ceded  by  the  treaty  of  Paris.  The  continued  occnpancy  by 
the  Spanish  authorities  had  been  pennitted  only  from  a  con* 
ciliatory  policy  toward  Spain,  in  hopes  that  his  Catholic  maj- 
esty wotdd  ultimately  yield  possession  by  amicable  nego^ 
ation ;  but  now  the  dominion  of  Spain  had  been  renounced  by 
the  people  themselTOs  i  and  Congress,  deeming  it  expedient 
for  the  good  government  and  tranquillity  of  the  country,  di- 
rected the  president  to  take  immediate  possession,  and  extend 
over  it  the  authority  and  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  tlie  27th  of  October,  1810,  he  issued  his  procla- 
mation, announcing  that  William  C.  C.  Claiborne,  governor  of 
the  Territory  of  Orleans,  was  empowered  to  lalvc  possession 
of.  the  same  in  the  name  of  the  United  States,  as  a  portion  of 
the  territory'  under  his  jurisdiction;  to  organize  the  militia, 
prescribe  the  bounds  of  parishes,  establish  parish  courts,  and 
otherwise  fully  to  incorporate  the  people  of  this  territory  with 
those  already  under  his  rule,  and  to  place  them,  as  for  as  prao* 
ticable,  on  the  same  footing  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  other 
districts.* 

The  same  day,  instructions  were  issued  to  Governor  Clai- 
borne to  carry  out  the  requisitions  of  the  proclamation. 

The  authority  of  the  United  States  viras  peaceably  extended 

over  the  country  about  the  7th  of  December  following.  Gov- 

•  Aiufrioau  StfitP  Pflpers,  rol.  ni.,  p.  479. 

The  work  of  Judijc  Martin  is  very  cnroucoat  in  regard  to  thui  territory  and  the  gen- 
Mai  piweedittgi  ntothre  to  the  Mint.  H«  plwsef  lh«  naetiiiff  of  llie  CooivMitiatt 
8t  Francisville,  and  makes  the  data  of  the  protideiitfi  pwiHamatiflPtP  tw  Odobar  Iflh 

inatcad  of  2Ttli.    Othf-r  similar  errora  abound. 

The  tcrritc»y  compriacd  in  the  proclamatioa  extendi  finotn  the  Misaisaippi  eastward 
to  the  Perdido,  bounded  fm  the  north  by  the  payaUel  of  lattlode  31®;  or  Sllioolfo  lina, 
■ad  by  ih»  Aemlla,  Lako  Puntchartrmiii,  the  Eigoleti,  and  thi-  sea  shore  eastward  to 

the  Perdido.  But  tin-  (^[laninni.s  cuntTTinctl  to  hold  possesHion  <if  Mobile  and  itn  difstrict 
until  April  ir"!:?.  wUen  it  was  inveitcd  by  the  troops  of  the  United  btatea,  under 
Qenerol  Wilkiufcou.— ^ee  book  i.,  chap.  v.   alao,  book     chap.  xiiL,  «f  tfaii  wadk* 
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emor  Claibonie»  returning  from  a  visit  to  the  Middle  States* 
called  on  Groyemor  Holmesy  of  the  Misaisstppi  Territory,  who 
promptly  furnished  him  with  a  detachment  of  militia  and  a 
Tolmiteer  troop  of  cavalry.  At  the  head  of  these  he  advanced 
to  St  FranciflvUle,  where  he  raised  the  flag  of  the  United  States 
in  token  of  poflseesion.' 

The  people  submitted  cheerfully  to  his  authority,  and  his 
proclamation  issued  soon  afterward  made  the  event  gener- 
ally known.  By  a  subsequent  proclamation,  the  "  Florida 
District"  was  annexed  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Territory  of 
Orleans,  subdivided  into  the  parishes  of  Feliciana,  East  Baton 
Rouge,  St.  Helena,  St.  Tammany,  Biloxi,  and  Pascagoula.* 
The  district  and  town  of  Mobile,  with  Fort  Charlotte,  were 
not  included  or  disturbed.  Governor  Claiborne  having  been 
Bpecially  infltructed  to  make  no  forcible  occupancy  of  any  pott 
or  district  occupied  by  any  Spaniih  garriion»  or  wherein  the 
Spanish  authority  was  respected. 

Thus  was  the  limit  of  the  present  State  of  Louisiana  first  ez* 
tended  northward,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi,  to  the 
<^d  Spanish  line  of  demarkation. 

The  population  of  the  Territory  of  Orleans  had  been  aug- 
mented annually  by  euiigration  from  the  United  States.  Ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  1810,  the  whole  territory,  exchisivc 
of  the  Florida  parishes,  contained  an  aggregate  of  76,550  souls. 
Of  this  number,  the  city  of  New  Orleans  and  its  precincts  con- 
tained '24,552  persons,  leaving  52,000  souis  tor  the  remamder 
of  the  territory.f  Besides  these,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Flori- 
da parishes  amounted,  probably,  to  not  less  than  tweoty*five 
hundred,  including  slaves. 

[AJ).  1811.]  Early  in  January  Mowing,  the  territory  was 


•  Martin,  vol.  ii.,  p.  299,  ^0. 

f  The  population  of  the  ditlerent  parifihes  was  as  followi  : 


1. 

Parish  of  Plat|uemiuea  . 

1,549  soub. 

Bruughc  forward     .  . 

23,633  HOlf. 

t. 

M 

Bt.B«niud.  . 

1,000  " 

11.  Pariah  of  Poinfc  Coop^. 

4,530 

3. 

« 

St.  Charloa  .  . 

3,291  " 

12. 

M 

Concordia    ,  . 

2,S95  - 

4. 

41 

St.  John  Baptist 

2,9r»0  " 

13. 

U 

Ouachita .    .  . 

1,077  - 

a 

U 

Bt.  Jacoea    •  . 

3,i»55 

14. 

u 

BApides  .  .  . 

2,000  • 

9. 

M 

Aaoenflion 

9,S19  " 

15. 

$t 

Catahoola   .  . 

1,164  " 

7, 

« 

Aasumptim  •  . 

2,472  " 

16. 

tt 

Avoyelles    .  . 

1,209  ■ 

a 

** 

Lafourche  • 

1,995  " 

17. 

M 

Natcbitocbea  . 

2,«70 

a 

tt 

Iberville     .  • 

2,679  " 

18. 

M 

Opebniaaf  .  . 

5,040  • 

u. 

« 

Baton  Bongo  . 

1,463  « 

If. 

«f 

Amkapu  .  . 

7,300  • 

Carried  forward  .  . 

83,633  " 

Total, 

51,»6  • 

-e«t  H  iitim  ToL  ii,    W7|  *o. 
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thrown  into  a  state  of  alarm  aad  agitation  hy  a  rising  among 
the  slaves  in  the  parish  of  St  John  Baptist,  about  thirty-six 
miles  above  New  Orleans.  Soon  iiiter  the  first  outbreak,  they 
formed  into  companies  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
marched  toward  the  city,  with  flags  displayed,  to  the  sound 
of  martial  music.  The  slaves  o[  such  plantations  as  they  pass- 
ed were  compelled  to  join  their  ranks.  The  whole  number 
engaged  in  this  outbreak  was  estimated  at  nearly  five  hun- 
dred, before  they  were  arrested  by  the  militia  of  the  adjoining 
pansbes.  General  Hampton  immediately  ordered  the  regular 
troops  from  Baton  Rouge  and  Fort  St  Charles  to  advance  to- 
ivard  the  seat  of  revolt  The  insurgents  succeeded  in  destroy- 
ing only  a  few  plantations  before  they  were  subdued.  They 
encountered  the  militia*  but  were  soon  surrounded  and  routed, 
with  the  loss  of  sixty-six  kiQed»  or  hung  immediately  afterward. 
Many  fled  to  the  swamps  to  avoid  pursuity  and  a  number  of 
the  wounded  subsequently  died.  Sixteen  others,  who  had  tak- 
en  a  prominent  part  in  the  insurrection,  were  carried  to  New 
Orleans,  where  they  were  tried,  convicted,  and  executed  in  an 
exemplary  manner,  after  which  their  heads  were  exposed  on 
poles  at  diilereiit  points  along  the  river.  A  tietachment  of  the 
re^rular  troops  \\  as  stationed  in  the  vicinity  until  tranqmiiity 
was  fully  restored.* 

The  next  session  of  the  General  Assemiily.  on  account  of  the 
late  insurrection,  was  deferred  until  the  fourth  Monday  in  Jan- 
uary, when  the  first  attention  was  directed  to  the  newly-an- 
nexed Florida  parishes.  An  act  provided  for  a  representation 
from  each  of  these  parishes  in  the  General  Assembly.  Two 
new  judicial  districts  were  organized,  one  for  the  Florida 
parishes,  designated  Feliciana  District,  and  one  on  Black  Riv- 
er, known  as  Cataboola  District  The  same  session  Yidalia 
was  made  the  seat  of  justice  for  Concordia  Parish,  then  extend- 
ing from  the  mouth  of  Red  River  to' the  northern  limit  of  the 
present  state,  and  comprising  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi 
for  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  Two  banks  were  also  chartered 
the  same  session,  the  "  Planters'  Bank"  and  the  **  Bank  of  Or- 
leans;'* the  first  with  a  capital  of  six  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
for  a  period  of  fifteen  years ;  the  second,  with  a  capital  of  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  for  fifteen  years  also.f 

Meantime,  Congress,  by  an  act  approved  February  11th, 
«ifiitfa>wLii«i^a9i.  iiam. 
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1811,  had  authorized  the  election  of  a  con^entioii  to  adopl  a 

Constitution,  preparatory  to  the  admiflsioii  of  the  territoiy  into 
the  Uiiiou  as  an  independent  slate. 

The  Convention,  consisting  of  sixty  delegates  from  the  orig- 
inal parishes,  met  according  to  law,  on  the  first  Monday  in 
November,  and  concluded  its  labors  on  the  22d  day  of  January 
following,  having  adopted  a  ConstitutioQ  for  the  proposed  new 
**  State  of  Louisiana.*** 

This  Constitution  contained  the  general  features  of  ottier 
state  constitutions  which  had  preceded  it,  except  those  pecu- 
liarities resulting  from  the  institution  of  slavery,  which  was 
strongly  protected  and  sustained.  Clergymen  or  priests  wm 
made  meligible  to  seats  in  the  Legislature  and  to  the  office  of 
governor.  The  boundaries' of  Louisiana  were  restricted  to 
the  Sabine  on  the  west  .  On  the  east  side  of  the  MiasiBsippi 
the  territory  represented  m  the  ConventiGii  mdiided  only  tbs 
Island  of  New  Orleans,  exclusive  of  the  amexed  Florida  par- 
ishes. 

By  this  Constitution,  the  legislative  powers  were  vested  in  a 
General  Assembly,  composed  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. The  number  of  representatives  was  to  be  regulated 
by  the  number  of  qualified  voters,  or  electors,  to  ascertain 
which,  a  census  was  directed  every  four  years.  The  state 
was  divided  into  fourteen  senatorial  districts,  which  were  to 
remain  forever  indivisiblcy  and  each  district  was  entitled  to 
one  senator.  Senators  were  to  be  elected  ibr  six  years,  and 
one  third  of  the  number  go  out  every  two  years.  In  each 
house  a  majority  of  the  members  constituted  a  quorum ;  but  a 
less  number  could  adjourn  and  compel  the  attendance  of  mem* 
bers.f 

The  governor  is  elected  every  four  years  by  the  Legisla- 
ture, on  the  second  day  of  the  session,  from  the  two  highest 

candidates  returned  by  the  popular  vole:  he  must  be  at  least 
thirty-five  years  old,  holding  in  his  own  right  a  landed  e&iale 
worth  five  th<nisaad  dollars,  and  have  resided  in  the  state 
six  years  next  preceding  his  election. 

The  subordinate  officers,  executive  and  judicial,  are  mostly 
appointed  by  the  governor,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Senate. 
In  many  respects  the  Constitution  of  Louisiana  was  much  less 

*  llirtiii'iLoaiii«M,v«LiL,pb30S.  A]iq,LuidLftiraorniiiladSMtei^«oii»]»ltfioD 
«r  Ua7»p.  581.  t  UnliB'i  iMirfMM,  v«L  ii^  p.  306, 907. 
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Democratic  thui  that  of  KeDtocky,  after  which  it  was  mod* 
•led.*  This  Cdnstitution  continued  in  force  until  January,  1 846, 

when  it  was  superseded  by  a  new  one  thorouglily  Democratic 
in  its  general  features,  restricting  the  patronage  of  the  gov- 
ernor by  placing  the  election  of  judicial  and  executive  <^cer8 
chieliy  in  the  hands  of  the  people. 

[A.D.  1812.]  The  Constitution  was  accepted  by  Congress, 
and  the  State  of  Louisiana  was  formally  admitted  into  the 
Union  on  the  8th  day  of  April,  1812,  upon  an  equal  footing 
with  the  original  state%  from  and  after  the  30th  day  of  April* 
it  being  the  ninth  aanivefMury  of  the  treaty  of  Pati8.t 

A  few  days  vohsequentlyt  a  supplemental  act"  of  Congreas 
extended  the  limits  of  the  new  state  by  the  addition  of  the  . 
Florida  parishes.  This  gave  it  the  boundaries  it  has  at  pres- 
ent; the  Pearl  River  on  the  east,  and  Ellicotfs  Une  on  the 
north.  This  act  was  entitled  "  An  act  to  enlarge  the  limits  of 
the  State  of  J^ouisiana,"  and  was  approved  April  Hlli,  1812. 
The  supplemental  act  required  the  Legislature  of  Louisiana, 
provided  it  assented  to  the  proposed  union,  to  make  provision 
at  it«!  TIC  XL  session  for  giving  tlie  people  of  the  above  parishes 
a  lair  and  equal  representation  in  their  body,  and  place  them 
in  all  respects  upon  the  same  footing  with  other  portions  of  the 
state,  t 

The  proposed  annexation  was  readily  assented  to  by  the 
Legislature,  and  the  act  thereby  completed.  Thus  it  happen- 
ed  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Plorida  parishes  had  no  T<Hce  in 
framing  the  first  Constitution  of  the  state,  which  had  been 
formed  and  approved  by  Congress  previous  to  the  ccmsumm^* 
tion  of  the  above  measure. 

In  J  uiic  following,  the  first  election  was  held  under  the  Con- 
stitution for  a  governor  and  the  two  Houses  of  the  LeiiiHl  itin  e. 
The  Lecjislature  convened  on  the  first  Monday  oi  July,  and 
the  next  day  the  two  iloiisrs  |)r< iccerled  to  elect  the  2'o\'enior 
from  the  two  highest  candidates  returned  by  the  people. 
These  were  William  C.  C.  Claiborne  and  M.  Yillere;  from 
whom  the  Legislature  chose  the  former  as  the  first  governor 
of  the  State  of  Louisiana. 

'  The  Legislature  proceeded  to  the  important  duties  of  organ- 

*  Martin,  vol  iL,  p.  310. 

t  Land  Laws  of  the  Unt|tda«l|a%  VoL  ir.,     409.  Utflk^ 

t  Majtin,  vol  ii,  p.  304. 
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iang  the  state  goTenimeDt»  hy  the  appointment  of  eieeutiTe 
and  judicial  officers,  and  the  passage  of  soch  acta  as  were 

requisite. 

Meantime,  General  Wilkinson  had  been  restored  to  his  com- 
mand of  the  seventh  uulltcuy  district.  The  charges  which 
had  been  preferred  against  liiiii  had  been  formally  investigated 
by  n  ronrt  of  in(|uiry,  at  Frederictown,  in  Maryland,  and  after 
a  protracted  trial  he  was  honorably  acquitted,  none  of  them 
having  been  sustained. 

The  charges,  of  which  a  copy  had  been  furnished  to  him  on 
the  11th  of  July,  embraced  the  £»l]owittg  leading  points,  vis.: 

1.  Collusion  with  the  Spanish  authorities  for  the  sepai  aiioD 
of  the  western  people  from  the  Atlantic  States,  and  receivlDg 
large  sums  of  rnouey  from  Spain. 

2.  Collusion  with  Aaron  Burr  in  his  design  of  invading  Mex- 
ico while  at  peace  with  the  United  States,  and  being  accessary 
to  the  conspiracy. 

3.  A  prodigal  waste  of  public  money  as  commander-in- 
chief;  and,  finally, 

4.  Disobedience  of  orders. 

[A.D.  1813.]  At  this  time  there  had  been  quite  a  large 
emigration  from  Kentucky  and  other  stales  of  the  Union  to 
Louisiana,  yet  the  c^reater  portion  of  the  permanent  residents 
were  Creole  French  and  foreigners.  The  people  of  France, 
under  the  treaty  of  cession,  were  entitled  to  certain  commer- 
dal  privileges  for  twelve  years,  without  becoming  citisens  of 
the  United  States.    This  term  had  not  yet  expired. 

The  principal  American  population,  speaUng  the  English 
language,  were  to  be  found  in  New  Orleans,  and  at  some 
towns  on  the  coast ;  a  few  Americans  had  settled  upon  the 
bayous  of  Red  River,  near  Alexandria,  and  in  the  parish  of 
Opelousas.  The  inhabitants  distributed  on  the  Washita  were 
chiefly  French ;  those  east  of  the  Washita,  and  north  of  the 
mouth  of  Red  iliver,  were  mostly  American  emigrants.  The 
largest  Anglo-American  settlements  in  the  state  speukmg  the 
English  language  were  those  on  the  east  side  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  in  the  uplands,  between  Baton  Roii^e  and  Eiiicou's 
line. 

The  French  were  concentrated  principallj.^in  New  Or* 
leans,  on  the  river-coast  below  Baton  Rov^  on  the  Bayous 
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Lafourche,  ria^ueniines,  Atchafalaya,  Teche,  and  other  con- 
necting bayous,  and  in  the  prairies  south  and  west  oi  the  Mis- 
sissippi, below  the  mouth  of  Red  River.  The  whole  popula- 
tion of  the  state,  exclusive  of  Indians,  in  all  probability  exceed- 
ed eighty-tive  thousand  persons  at  ihe  beginning  of  tlie  year 
1813.  The  number  of  people  increased  but  little  until  after 
the  close  of  the  contest  with  Great  Britain. 

During  the  war,  which  raged  with  great  violeiice  on  the 
northwestern  borders,  as  well  as  upon  the  Atlantic  coast,  Lon> 
itiana«  although  in  constant  apprehension  of  danger,  was  not 
molested  by  the  enemy  untO  the  close  of  the  year  1814. 

From  the  first  indication  of  a  hostile  disposition  on  the  part 
of  Great  Britain,  and  several  months  previous  to  the  declara- 
tiwi  of  war,  General  Wilkinson  had  urged  upon  the  Federal 
executive  the  vast  importance  oi  adet|uate  lortiiications  on  the 
whole  coast  of  Louisiana,  and  especially  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Mississippi  River  as  far  as  Mobile.  As  early  as  the  28th  of 
March,  1812,  the  general  had  fully  apprised  Mr.  Madison  of 
the  assailable  nature  of  the  coast,  and  had  designated  the  de- 
fenses requisite  for  the  protection  of  New  Orleans,  which  would 
require  a  complement  of  ten  thousand  men  with  ample  muni- 
tions of  war,  in  case  of  a  formidable  invasion**  But  Mn  Mad- 
ison, strangely  infiituated  relative  to  the  security  of  the  coun- 
try, disregarded  the  admonition.  Afler  the  declaration  of  war* 
General  Wilkinson  contmued  lo  urge  upon  the  president  and 
the  war  department  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  Brit- 
ish troops  occupying  the  Spanish  ports  of  Mobile  and  Pensa- 
cola,  upon  the  southern  frontier.  He  also  urged  the  import- 
ance of  pruvidiiig  a  principal  d^pot  of  miUtary  stores  and  ar- 
senals at  Cantonment  Dearborn,  in  the  Mississippi  Territory, 
or  at  some  other  secure  place  at  a  convenient  distance  from 
the  assailable  points  ;t  also  strong  fortifications  on  the  passes 
of  the  Mississippi  River,  especially  at  the  Balize,  Fort  St.  Philip, 
and  the  English  Turn,  for  preventing  the  advance  of  a  hostile 
squadron  against  the  city  of  New  Orleans.  He  pointed  out, 
too,  the  necessity  of  defending  the  passes  of  Chef  Menteur, 
Terre  aux  Bmufs,  Bayou  Bienvenu,  Petite  Coquiiles,  Rivite 
ail  Cheney  and  Mobile  Point,  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  small 
vessels  into  the  lakes  and  bays  along  the  eoastt  He  likewise 
pressed  the  establishment  of  a  flotilla  of  gun-boats,  to  guard  the 

*  WUkonioa'f  Mesooini,  voL    p.  47»-4es.  t  Uom,  p.  iS»HM.  t  i4aia,  p. 
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passes  in  the  shoal  water  of  the  lakes  and  hayous ;  and  the  nie 
of  steam-boats  on  the  Mississippi*  and  in  high  ^des,  for  the 
transport  of  troops,  munitions,  artillery,  and  provisions.  Witb> 

out  these  bouts,"  said  he,  **  the  obstructions  from  the  currents, 
calms,  anii  adverse  winds  must  forbid  ail  calculations  of  punc- 
tuality on  the  Mississii'iM  and  the  lakes." 

In  Au<_'ust,  IS  12,  after  war  had  been  declared,  and  an  inva- 
sion of  the  southern  coast  threatened,  such  was  the  danger  and 
the  exposed  position  of  his  command,  as  regards  every  tiling 
like  permanent  protectiont  that  General  Wilkinson  called  a 
<«  council  of  war*"  to  devise  the  future  course  of  defensive  op- 
erations. The  decision  of  the  council  was  unanimous  in  &vor 
of  the  plan  above  indicated.*  Yet  such  was  the  unaccounta- 
ble n^leet,  or  the  want  of  capacity  in  Mr.  Madison^s  cabinet, 
that  little  or  nothing  was  accomplished  fyr  the  security  of  this 
portion  of  the  country,  while  their  whole  attention  was  devo- 
ted to  futile  efforts  at  points  not  endangered. 

The  same  incapacity,  williai  blindness,  or  incorrigible  "obsti- 
nacy," as  Greneral  Wilkinsuii  termed  it,  in  the  conduct  of  Mr. 
Madison's  counselors,  cuiuinued  to  embarrass  every  subse- 
quent effort  for  the  safety  of  New  Orleans.  Under  the  pre- 
text of**  economy,"  the  Secretary  of  War,  John  Armstrong,  was 
permitted  to  withhold  the  means  of  defense,  to  disconcert  every 
measure,  and  mar  every  proposition  for  the  protection  of  New 
Orleans. t  At  length*  in  June,  18i3|  at  the  most  critical  period 
of  afiatrs  on  the  southern  borders,  as  if  to  remove  all  obstadee 
lo  the  successfhl  advance  of  the  British  forces  and  their  sav* 
age  allies,  and  to  expose  the  whole  southern  frontier  to  an  easy 
conquest,  the  treacherous  Secretary  of  War  was  allowed  to 
remove  Greneral  Wilkinson  from  his  command,  and  substitute 
General  Flounioy,  a  man  without  military  talent,  or  the  slight* 
est  pretensions  to  the  qualiiications  of  comiauiider-in-cliief. 

[A.D.  1814.]  During  the  next  twelve  months  General 
Ploumoy  signalized  himself  in  the  sf  Ncnth  military  district  by 
holding  the  troops  under  his  command  ui  inglorious  inactivity, 
and  throwing  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  territorial  authorities 
for  the  speedy  termination  of  the  Creek  wart  while  General 

•  WiOdiiMii^c  ll«iniiei^  vol  L.  p.  9Q1-80S.   Hm  "cornea  of  wu'*  rnwiitiil  if 

Bfigftdier-goneral  WUldiMOO,  Comsjodom  Shaw,  Uovlenant  -  colonel  Pardy,  Major 
Cunmack.  Captain  Patterson,  of  V.  8.  N..  Captain  BlaUly,  U.  8.  N.,  ColaaaL  &mm 
borg,  and  Betgainin  Moi]gau,  Dep.  Comm.  GheoeraL 
t  TnniMffii'ffMTiiirH  XT'  i  J  r*! 
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Wilkinson,  with  military  tnlents  and  undoubted  courage,  was 
detained  an  idle  spectator  at  the  seat  of  government,  to  wit- 
ness its  destruction  by  a  British  army,  and  the  ignominious 
flight  of  the  president  and  his  cabinet  from  the  capital  of  the 
UmoOt  and  IhiSt  loo,  all  under  the  pretext  that  "  the  South  and 
New  Orleaiui  were  not  safe  m  hia  keepiDgy"*  when  the  courage 
and  talents  of  Wilkinson,  eyen  at  the  head  of  the  militia  assem- 
Ued  for  its  security,  would  have  driven  the  foe  ingloriously 
from  the  soil,  and  have  preserved  the  Capitol  from  desecration. 

Hence  it  was  that  toward  the  close  of  the  year  1814,  when 
the  British  fleet,  with  ;i  [  oueriul  army,  finally  approached  the 
cuaisl,  prepared  iur  the  contemplated  attack,  the  South  was 
unprotected:  the  defenses  were  weak;  the  magazines  were 
empty ;  tliere  was  a  deficiency  of  munitions  and  stores,  of 
clothing  and  ammumtion,  and  all  the  requisites  of  defensive 
warfare.* 

Such  was  the  condition  of  Louisiana  in  the  autumn  of  1814, 
when  General  Andrew  Jackson  took  command  of  the  seventh 
military  district  It  was  only  after  almost  incredible  efforts 
to  surmoont  the  obstacles  to  success,  and,  as  it  were,  in  spite 
of  the  indeoision  o(  the  president,  and  the  criminal  neglect  in 
the  war  department,  that  faa^  with  a  mer^  handful  of  men,  stto» 
eeeded  in  defending  the  country,  nnd  driving  back  the  invader 
with  unparalleled  slaughter  and  deieatt 

Haviiig  terminated  the  Creek  war  with  brilliant  success^  and 
completely  humbled  the  hostile  Creeks,  and  forced  the  remnant 
of  the  nation  east  of  the  Coosa  and  Tallapoosa,  General  Jackson 
had  retired  to  his  residence  in  Tennessee ;  but  the  clouds  of 
war  were  gathering  in  tiie  South,  and  Louisiana  was  menaced 
with  foreign  invasion,  when  he  was  again  called  to  the  field. 
Hflirtfwing  to  the  seat  of  war,  he  issued  his  call  to  the  Tennes- 
see volunteers  again  to  follow  him  to  the  camp,  while  he  ad- 
vaneed  to  direct  the  movements  of  the  troops  on  the  southern 
frontier* 

Before  the  last  of  November  he  had  given  a  signal  repulse 
to  a  division  of  the  British  fleet  and  army  before  Fort  Bowyer, 
on  Mobile  Point,  and  had  e&ctually  enforced  neutrality  upon 
the  perfidious  Spaniards  of  Pensacola,  when  he  turned  his  face 
toward  New  Orleans,  the  ultimate  object  of  a  poWerfrd  British 
armament  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

?  WilkiMon  t  Unmm,  YoL  i«  p.  50<W08.  t  Idem,  p.  484. 
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To  arrest  the  progress,  and  to  defeat  the  ultimate  designs  of 
the  enemy,  General  Jackson  lost  no  time  in  repairmg  to  the  city 
to  superintend  the  reqidsite  preparations  for  defense.  Wiiila 
his  cavalry,  under  General  Coffee  and  Major  Hinds,  advanced 
from  the  Pine  Barrens,  near  Mobile,  to  recruit  their  horses  in 
the  vicinity  of  Baton  Rouge  and  WoodviUe«  he  ordered  the  ar- 
tillery  to  proceed  hy  slow  and  easy  marches  to  New  Orleans* 

On  the  2d  of  December  he  established  his  headquarters  in 
the  city,  from  which  he  conducted  his  operations  with  incredi- 
ble energy  and  skill  for  the  security  and  safety  of  the  commer^ 
cial  emporium  of  the  Southwest. 

At  this  time  Louisiana  contained  a  large  mixed  population, 
besides  the  Americans  and  patriotic  French.  The  citizens 
were  ill  supplied  with  arms,  with  little  or  no  organization  of  the 
militia,  and  witfiout  any  effectual  means  to  repel  invasion.  No 
troops,  arms,  or  ammunition  had  yet  arrived  from  the  Ohio. 
The  only  means  of  resistance  on  which  General  Jackson  could 
rely  were  the  few  regular  troops  at  that  place,  and  the  patri> 
otic  volunteers  of  the  city,  until  the  arrival  of  the  cavalry  and 
infantry  from  Mobile,  and  other  new  levies  expected  from  Kei^ 
tucky  and  Tennessee*  At  such  a  time  as  this,  it  required  all 
the  cool  decision*  the*energy,  and  fearless  tranquillity  of  Gen- 
eral Jackson  to  inspire  confidence  and  courage  in  the  people 
of  Louisiana. 

In  all  his  plans  for  the  protection  of  the  city,  the  general 
found  Governor  Claiborne  ready  to  co-operate,  and  to  lend, 
not  only  his  official  influence  and  authority,  but  also  his  indi- 
vidual services  in  frustratino-  the  desicrns  ol  the  i'ov. 

On  the  9tik  of  Decemljcr  iiitelligerice  was  received  in  New 
Orleans  that  a  British  fleet  of  sixty  sail  of  war  vessels,  with 
numerous  transports,  was  lying  off  the  mouth  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. A  public  meeting  was  held  in  the  city,  with  Edward 
Livingston  presiding,  for  the  purpose  of  devising  means  to  aid 
the  civil  and  military  ^authorities  in  the  defense  of  the  country. 
A  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted,  declaring,  in  emphatic 
language,  the  firm  attachment  of  the  people  to  the  American 
government,  and  their  determination  to  oppose,  the  enemy  by 
every  means  in  their  power.* 

Yet  there  were  many  foreif^ners,  Spaniards,  and  other  disaf- 
fected persons,  iiisidiously  moving  about  the  city  m  the  mixed 
*  Breckeandge'A  BU loiy  gf  tfat  War,  p.  SNi 
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populatioDt  wha  evinced  no  desire  to  offer  any  oppontton  to  the 
approach  of  the  enemy«  Notwithstanding  the  citizens  of  New 
(hrleans,  eyen  the  free  persons  of  color,  manifested  the  great- 
est alacrity  in  organizing  volunteer  companies,  and  in  prepar* 
ing  to  take  the  field,  yet  it  was  far  otherwise  in  many  of  the 
agricultural  districts  among  the  Creole  French.  They  took 
scarce  any  interest  in  the  war,  and  evinced  but  little  disposition 
to  resist  the  invader.  Not  withstanding  a  general  order  of  the 
governor,  issued  several  weeks  previously,  upon  a  requisition 
of  General  Jackson  while  at  Mobile,  requiring  the  two  divis- 
ions of  the  Louisiana  militia,  under  Major-generals  Yii lore  and 
Thomas,  to  hold  themselves  in  continued  readiness  to  march  at 
the  first  call,  they  had  disregarded  the  order  so  far  that  scarcely 
any  militia  organization  existed*  and  discipline  was  unknown. 

To  remedy  this  defect^  General  Jackson  was  unremitting  in 
his  exertions  to  roose  the  people  to  a  sense  of  their  danger,  and 
to  complete  the  formation  of  the  different  volunteer  compa- 
nies for  active  service.  A  patriotic  appeal  was  made  to  the 
people  in  an  animated  address  from  the  governor,  callmg  upon 
them  to  rise  sit  masse  for  the  defense  of  their  homes  and  fam- 
ilies. Orders  were  issued' for  the  immediate  advance  of  the 
cavalry  from  their  rendesvous  at  Baton  Rouge  and  Wood- 
ville ;  a  demand  was  made  for  troops  and  arms  from  the 
Governor  of  the  Mississippi  Territory,  and  measures  were 
taken  to  expedite  the  new  levies  from  Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 

The  chief  security  of  New  Means  from  immediate  danger 
was  found  in  the  iriture  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  shoal 
coast,  with  its  shallow  lakes  and  bays,  and  the  narrow  inlets  on 
every  side,  was  of  itself  a  barrier  t  >  the  near  approach  of  large 
vessels  of  %var.  Many  of  tlie  inlets  and  }>asses  were  suscepti- 
ble of  such  obstruction  as  would  preclude  the  entrance  of  large 
boats  and  barges  ;  or  they  might  be  efTectnally  guarded  by  a 
proper  force.  The  river  itself  afforded  the  only  channel  by 
which  heavy  vessels  of  war  could  approach  the  city  :  this  chan- 
nel, by  means  of  the  tortuous  course  of  the  nver,  and  tiie  im- 
petuosity of  the  current,  was  susceptible  of  being  strongly  de- 
fended agamst  ascending  vessels.  Yet  the  means  and  resour* 
ces  at  the  command  of  the  general  were  inadequate  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  all  these  objects,  and  Ibr  guarding  every  ave- 
nue through  which  the  enemy  might  enter.* 

•  Breckenridge't  BlilMy  of  At  Wtf,  y,  tit. 
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The  Legislature  havii^  been  convened,  was  already  in  Mssion, 
but  their  counsels  were  no  support  to  the  commanding  ^enei^ 
ai.  Inslead  of  providing  actively  for  the  defense  of  the  cily, 
they  wasted  time  in  idle  diicussions,  which  tendi»d  to  em  bar* 
tm  judioioua  measurea.  But  for  the  perseverance  and  firm- 
'  nes8  of  CSeneral  Jackson»  and  the  zealous  co-operation  of  the 
patriotic  goTemor^  New  Orleans  would  have  fiillen  an  easy 
prey  to  the  enemy.  But  General  Jackson,  hy  his  presence 
and  energy,  inspired  confidence  in  the  people  to  sustain  him  in 
the  plans  he  had  adopted, 

Personally  inspecting  all  the  places  to  be  fortified,  as  well 
as  all  tile  ba\  (JUS  and  inlets,  he  caused  all  the  latter  situated 
near  the  river,  Irurn  the  Atchafniaya  to  Chef  Menteur  Pass, 
to  be  obstructed,  so  as  to  prevent  the  passage  of  boats  and 
military  stores.  The  points  below  the  city  on  the  river 
w  ere  strongly  fortihed,  so  as  to  prevent  vessels  from  ascend- 
ing. A  battery  with  a  sufficient  ^aiard  was  erected  on  Chef 
Menteur  Pass.  On  the  arrival  of  the  troops  from  Mobile,  one 
thousand  regulars  were  stationed  in  the  city*  which,  with  the 
co-operation  of  the. volunteers  and  militia  of  Louisianat  were 
distributed  for  the  security  of  the  most  assailable  points. 

Hf  eantimOt  the  enemy  had  been  unremitting  in  his  prepara^ 
tions  for  the  capture  and  destruction  of  New  Orleans.  His 
vessels,  boatSt  and  spies  were  engaged  in  ei^loring  the  coontiy 
south  and  east  of  the  city*  «nd  searching  for  the  most  practi- 
cable avenues  to  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  acquainting  them- 
selves with  the  general  topography  of  the  country,  being  aid- 
ed by  the  Spanish  fishermen  and  others  firequenting  the  place. 

On  the  ISth  of  December  the  enemy's  fleet  was  discovered 
in  great  force  ofi'Cat  Island,  near  the  entrance  of  Lake  Borgne. 
The  commander  of  the  naval  station.  Commodore  Patterson, 
dispatched  a  liutiiia  of  five  gun-lMtats.  under  Lieutenant  Jooes, 
to  observe  the  enemy,  and  to  impede  his  advance  by  way  of 
the  lakes.  Lieutenant  Jones  sailed  for  the  Bay  of  St.  Louis, 
where,  having  observed  the  enemy's  position,  lie  determined 
to  occupy  the  pass  which  communicates  with  Lake  Pontchar- 
train,  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  the  entrance  of  the  British 
barges  and  light  craft.  Before  this  resolution  could  he  effect- 
ed, the  enemy  attacked  the  flotilla  in  the  Bay  of  St  Loui^ 
and  one  of  the  gun-boats,  the  Sea-horse,  aller  a  gallant  resist- 
ance, was  captured.  On  the  14th,  the  gun-boats^  while  be- 
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calmed,  were  again  attacked  by  an  overwhehning  force  of  forty- 
three  harries,  carrying  twelve  hundred  men.  After  a  severe  con- 
test ul  one  hour  with  this  superior  force,  they  were  compelled 
to  surrender  at  discretion.  In  this  engagement  tiie  loss  of  the 
Americans  wns  six  men  killed  and  thirty-five  wounded.  Among 
the  latter  were  Lieutenants  Spidden,  Jones,  and  M*Keever. 
The  loss  of  the  English  is  believed  to  have  been  not  less  than 
three  hundred  killed  and  wounded.* 

The  capture  of  the  gun-boats  placed  the  enemy  in  a  condi* 
tion  to  choose  the  point  of  attack,  and  at  the  same  time  de* 
priyed  the  Americans  of  the  principal  means  of  observing  his 
movements  upon  the  lakies  lying  east  and  north  of  New  Or* 
leans.  Thus  circumstanced,  the  commander-in-chief  ordered 
the  battalion  of  colored  men  under  Major  Lacoste,  together 
with  the  Feliciana  dragoons,  to  take  post  on  the  Gentilly  Road 
conducting  to  the  city,  and  to  defend  the  pass  Chef  Menteur, 
leadinij  from  Lake  Borgne  into  Lake  Pontchartrain.  Captain 
Newman,  of  the  artillery,  commanding  the  fort  on  the  Rigo- 
lets,  was  ordered  to  maintain  that  post  to  the  last  extremity. 

Meantime,  General  Jackson,  convinced  that  the  enemy  wonld 
soon  make  a  demonstration  against  the  city,  hecame  extremely 
solicitous  for  its  safety,  on  account  of  the  inadequate  means  of 
defense  placed  within  his  control.  General  Coffee  having  been 
delayed  in  his  progress  from  Baton  Rouge  by  high  waters  and 
inclement  w  eather,  an  express  was  dispatched  to  meet  him, 
with  orders  to  hasten  to  the  seat  of  danger  with  the  utmost  ce- 
lerity, and  **  not  to  sleep  until  he  arrived,**  Every  efibrt  was 
used  to  expedite  the  advancing  troops  from  Louisiana,  the  Mis> 
sissip]^  Territtnry,  and  those  eicpected  from  Kentucky  and  Ten* 
nessee.  The  few  steamers  which  then  pHed  between  New 
Orleans  and  Natchec  were  employed  in  meeting  the  advancing 
flat-boats  and  barges,  and  transporting  their  troops,  arms,  and 
munitions  to  the  points  of  attack.  General  Coflee,  who  re- 
ceived the  express  from  the  commander-in-chief  on  the  17th  of 
December,  at  Biittni  Rouge,  took  up  the  line  of  march  without 
delay,  and  on  the  19th  he  encamped  within  fifteen  miles  of  New 
Orleans,  havincr  marched  one  himdred  and  fifty  miles,  with 
twelve  hundred  mounted  volunteers,  in  two  days.  Major 
Hinds,  with  the  Mississippi  dragoons,  hastened  from  Wood- 
viiie  with  equal  celerity4 

*  6o0  Braoksnridge't  Hiitoijr  of  tli«  Wir,  p.  m  Abo,  Baloo'i  Life  of  JmIumo, 
p.  SSL  t  BradMBridge,  p.  181.        t  Xalni*«  Life  ef  Jeckean,  p»  9W~9m» 
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The  enemy  was  already  in  poisesrion  of  the  lakee»  and  wai 
inda&tigable  in  his  efibrts  to  approach  the  banks  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi through  some  of  the  numerous  bayous  which  intersected 

the  country.  To  his  great  mortification  and  disappointment^ 
all  those  above  the  city  had  been  completely  obstructed  by 
General  Jackson,  or  so  securely  deieuded  that  no  advance 
could  be  made  in  that  quarter. 

Other  measures  were  adopted  with  great  expedition.  Col- 
onel Fortier,  one  of  tlie  principal  merchants  of  tlie  city,  "who 
had  the  superintendence  of  the  colored  volunteer  companies, 
formed  a  second  battaCon,  which  was  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  Major  Daquin.  By  means  of  bounties,  a  number  of 
persons  were  induced  to  serve  on  board  the  schooner  Caroline 
and  the  brig  Louisiana,  thus  m  part  supplying  the  places  of  the 
sailors  who  had  been  lost  in  the  gun-boats* 

On  the  18th,  the  commander-in-chief  reviewed  the  city  reg- 
iments, and  was  particularly  gratified  with  the  uniform  con^ 
panies  undmr  Major  Plauche.  The  battalion  of  the  latter,  with 
a  company  of  light  artillery  under  Lieutenant  Wagner,  was 
ordered  to  Fort  St.  John,  for  the  protection  of  the  Bayoo  St 
John,  which  presented  an  accessible  route  from  Lake  Pont- 
chartrain  to  the  upper  part  of  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  above 
the  city.  An  embargo  for  three  days  was  decreed  by  the 
Lecrislature  ;  a  number  of  persons  confined  in  the  pi  is^us  were 
Htjerated  upon  condition  of  their  servino^  in  the  ranks;  and  at 
leiiLj^th,  the  commander-in-chief  cunccived  it  indi^spensable  for 
the  safety  of  the  country  to  proclaim  martial  law^  a  measure 
which  greatly  contributed  to  the  salvation  of  the  city,  and  has 
since  been  sanctioned  by  the  verdict  of  one  generation.* 

About  the  same  time*  Lafitte  and  his  band  of  Earatarian 
smugglers  and  pirates,  who  had  carried  on  their  illicit  opera- 
tions from  an  idmost  inaccessible  island  in  Lake  Barataria, 
availed  themselves  of  the  aninesty  and  pardon  oflered  them 
Governor  Claiborne,  on  condition  that  they  would  come 
ward  and  aid  in  the  defense  of  the  country.  They  also  joined 
the  American  forces,  and  took  position  unider  G«ieral  Jackson. 
These  men,  under  their  daring  leader,  rendered  important  serv- 
ices during  the  subsequent  attack  on  the  city,  and  well  merit- 
ed the  pardon  of  the  civil  government.  The  whole  nuniber 
of  troops  of  every  description  in  New  Orleans  and  its  vicin- 

•  Breckeniidge,  p.  S81. 
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ity  on  the  9(Kli  of  December  was  upward  of  four  tbouaand 

All  the  principal  bayous  which  communicated  between  Lake 
Pontciiurirain  and  the  river  had  been  closed  or  obstructed  by 
order  of  General  Jackson.  There  was  a  bayou,  known  as 
Bayou  Hienvenu,  \\  hich  opened  a  communication  from  Lake 
Borgoe  nearly  in  tlie  Mississippi,  at  the  plantation  of  General 
Villere,  seven  miies  I  pIow  the  city.  Although  this  was  known 
to  only  a  few  fishermen,  and  was  supposed  to  afford  but  lew 
lacUities  for  the  approach  of  nn  invading  army,  General  Jack- 
son ordered  it  to  be  blocked  up  by  fallen  timber  and  securely 
■  guarded,  A  small  force,  for  observation,  was  accordingly 
placed  near  its  mouth,  on  the  lake»  at  the  cabins  of  some  Spai^ 
kh  fishermen*  whx^  as  afterward  appeared,  were  in  the  interest 
of  the  British;  but  the  obstruction  of  the  bayou  was  neglected 
or  forgotten  by  General  ViUdre,  to  whom  it  was  referred.  This 
proved  to  be  the  route  selected  by  the  foe  for  his  passage  to 
the  Mississippi  below  the  city. 

On  the  iM,  guided  by  those  fishermen,  a  division  of  the  en- 
emy under  General  Keane»  amounting  to  three  thousand  men, 
advancing  in  boats,  came  suddenly  upon  the  American  guard 
about  dark,  and  took  them  all  prisoners.  By  four  o'clock  on 
the  morning  of  the  23d,  they  had  reached  tlie  end  of  Villcre's 
Canal,  near  the  head  of  the  bayou,  with  five  barges  full  of  troops, 
and  some  artillery.  Here  they  disembarked  and  rested  s*>iiie 
hours,  after  which  they  proceeded  to  tiie  left  bank  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, where  tficy  arrived  al  two  o'clock  P.M.  General  Vil- 
lere*8  house  was  immediately  surrounded,  as  was  also  that  of 
his  neighbor.  Colonel  La  Ronde.  But  Colonel  La  Rond6,  as 
well  as  a  son  of  General  Yillere,  were  so  fortunate  as  to  escape ; 
and,  hastening  to  headquarters,  they  communicated  the  first  in- 
telligence of  the  approach  of  the  English.! 

The  commander-in-chief  resolved  instantly  upon  the  only 
proper  course  to  be  pursued.  This  was,  to  attack  the  enemy 
in  their  new  position  without  the  loss  of  a  moment  In  one 
hour's  timet  Cofi^'s  riflemen,  stationed  above  the  city,  were  at 
the  place  of  rendezvous  1  the  battalion  of  .Major  Plauche  had 
arrived  firom  the  bayou ;  and  the  regulars  and  city  volunteers 
were  ready  to  march.  At  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  dii^ 
ferent  corj)s  wcie  united  at  Rodrigue^s  Canal,  six  miles  below 

*  Mvtio,  vol  ii,  p.  391.  t  Idem,  toL  ii,  p.  3SS. 
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the  city.  The  schooner  Caroline,  Captain  Henley,  bearing  the 
broad  pendant  of  Connmodore  Patterson,  at  the  same  timt 
dropped  down  the  river,  and  the  Louisiana  was  ordered  to 
follow.  General  Coffee's  division,  together  with  Captain 
Beale's  riflemen,  was  placed  on  the  extreme  left,  toward  the 
woods :  the  city  volunteers  and  the  men  of  color,  under  Piauche 
and  Daquin,  both  commanded  by  Colonel  Ross,  were  stationed 
in  the  center ;  and  on  the  right  were  the  seventh  and  forty- 
fourth  regiments  of  United  States  troops,  while  the  artillery 
and  marines,  under  Colonel  M*Rae,  occupied  the  road.  This 
whole  force  scarcely  exceeded  two  thousand  in  numbers. 

The  British  troops,  amounting  to  three  thousand  men,  upon 
their  arrival  on  the  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  instead  of  push- 
ing directly  toward  the  city,  had  bivouacked,  with  their  right 
resting  upon  a  wood  and  their  left  on  the  river,  in  the  full  con- 
viction that  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  enterprise  had  already 
been  achieved. 

General  Coffee  was  ordered  to  turn  their  right  and  attack 
them  in  the  rear ;  General  Jackson  in  person,  with  the  main 
body  of  the  army,  assailed  them  in  front  and  on  their  left.  A 
fire  from  the  Caroline  was  to  be  the  signal  for  the  attack.  The 
river  was  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  banks  ;  and  at  half  past 
seven  o  clock,  it  being  already  dark,  the  action  commenced  by 
a  raking  broad-side  of  grape  and  canister  from  the  schooner, 
directed  by  the  light  in  the  enemy's  camp ;  and  this  gave  him 
the  first  intimation  of  the  apj)roach  of  the  Americans.  Coffee's 
men,  having  dismounted,  with  their  usual  impetuosity  rushed 
to  the  attack  and  entered  the  British  lines ;  those  in  the  front 
and  on  the  right,  under  the  immediate  command  of  General 
Jackson,  advanced  with  equal  ardor. 

The  enemy,  engaged  in  camp  duties,  was  taken  by  surprise 
at  the  terrible  discharge  from  the  schooner,  which  actually  drove 
the  troops  from  the  exposed  part  of  the  camp,  af^er  nearly  one 
hundred  of  them  had  been  killed.  All  the  lights  were  imme- 
diately extinguished,  to  conceal  the  troops  from  the  fire  of  the 
vessel.  The  confusion  which  at  first  spread  through  the  camp 
at  length  ceased,  and  order  was  restored ;  not,  however,  until 
nearly  four  hundred  men  had  been  killed,  wounded,  and  taken 
prisoners.  The  battle  contmued  with  great  vivacity  for  about 
one  hour,  at  which  time  the  enemy  had  fallen  back  nearly  a 
mile.    During  the  action,  he  had  been  re-enforced  by  a  de- 
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tachnieiiL  of  one  thousand  aiea,  who  were  advaucing  from  the 
lake. 

At  length  the  darkness  of  the  ni<^ht,  and  the  uncertainty  of 
any  efTective  movement,  induced  General  Jacksou  to  cali  off  the 
troops  from  prosecuting  tlie  attacL 

At  the  commencement  of  this  engagement,  General  Morgan, 
with  a  detachment  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  Louisiana  miUtia, 
WB8  stationed  at  the  BngHsh  Turn,  upon  the  left  bank  of  the 
rmr.  When  the  guns  of  the  Caroline  announced  the  contest 
^vHh  the  enemy,  finding  it  impossible  to  restrain  the  ardor  of 
his  men,  he  led  them  toward  the  scene  of  action.  About  elev* 
en  o'clock  at  night  he  reached  the  plantation  of  M.  JumonviUe, 
adjoining  that  of  General  Villdr%  where  his  advanced  guard 
came  in  collision  with  a  picket  of  the  enemyt  which,  after  a 
few  fires,  retreated  to  the  main  line.  Before  daylight,  Gener> 
al  Morgan  rotired  firora  this  criticd  position.* 

Next  morning,  at  fonr  o'clock,  General  Jackson  fell  back 
nearly  two  miles  nearer  the  city,  and  took  up  a  position  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river,  where  the  swamp  approaches  vviihin 
some  half  a  mile  of  its  siiore.  Here  he  determined  to  make  a 
stand,  and  erect  his  line  of  defense  on  the  upper  side  of  a  mill- 
race  canal  leadinc^  from  the  river  to  the  lake. 

In  the  action  of  the  night  of  the  2'M  <>!'  I  )ecember,  the  Amer- 
icans lost  twenty-four  men  killed  and  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
wounded.  Seventy-four  men  were  taken  prisoners,  including 
many  of  the  principal  citizens  of  New  Orleans.  Among  the 
slain  was  Colonel  Lauderdale,  of  Tennessee^  a  brave  soldier, 
greatly  regretted.  The  loss  of  the  British  was  estimated  at  ^ 
four  hundred,  Idlledt  wounded,  and  missing.f 

This  prompt  and  energetic  attadt  taught  the  British  com- 
manders a  lesson  of  caution,  and  was  vhrtnally  the  salYation 
of  the  etty.  Believmg  the  American  force  much  more-numer- 
ous than  it  was,  they  suspended  any  further  advance  until  their 
main  force  was  received  from  the  lake. 

General  Jackson,  without  delay,  commenced'his  defenses  on 
the  upper  side  of  the  dhch,  which  was  enlarged.  An  embank- 
ment ot  earth,  and  such  materials  as  were  accessible,  was 
commenced,  and  urged  forward  with  great  vigor,  extending 
igom  the  river  to  the  low  swamp,  a  distance  of  nearly  one 
•  MBtia's£4iafari«Bii,TQLii,]^8fil-SM.  t  Breck«iBidBt»  f- M3. 
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mile.  The  ground  was. flat  and  wet;  the  ditches  were  filled 
with  water  within  a  few  feet  of  the  suriace ;  the  river  was 
on  a  level  with  its  banks,  and  in  many  places  the  levee  -alone 
protected  the  adjacent  marshes  from  inundation.   Under  these 

circumstances,  it  was  difficult  to. procure  dry  earth  lot  a  heavy 
eiiibuiikineiit ;  but  the  commander,  ever  fruitful  in  resources, 
was  not  without  an  expedient.  In  the  city  of  New  Orleans 
were  several  thousand  cotton-bales  in  store,  which,  in  case  of 
defeat,  would  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  British.  To  secure 
his  own  troops  from  tlie  enemy's  fire,  and  to  deprive  him  of  a 
portion  of  his  anticipated  "booty,**  the  American  general  re- 
solved to  appropriate  it  to  his  own  use.  The  cotton  was  press- 
ed into  the  service,  and,  with  the  aid  of  Iiundreds  of  drays  from 
•  the  city,  an  impenetrable  wall  of  earth  and  cotton-bales  bsfgni 
to  extend  from  the  river  to  the  swamp.  Built  up  in  regular  oiy 
der,  and  cemented  with  earth,  like  bricks  in  a  wall*  the  cottoiir 
bales  soon  formed  an  impregnable  barrier,  not  only  to  small 
arms  and  light  artillery*  but  against  the  most  impetuous  cfauge 
of  m&ntryt  while  on  its  inner  side  it  affiirded  a  firm  and  Qse> 
.  ful  banquette*  The  firont  was  protected  by  a  deep  and  wide 
ditch,  filled  nearly  to  the  top  with  water.  Such  was  the  line 
of  defense  on  the  fields  of  Chalmette.* 

The  enemy  was  indefatigable  in  fortifying  his  position  and 
in  expediting  the  advance  of  his  remaining  troops  from  the 
lakes,  while  iic  kept  up  an  incessant  cuimouade  against  every 
part  of  the  American  works. 

In  the  mean  time.  General  Jackson  caused  the  levee  to  be 
cut  abouL  lour  hundred  yards  below  his  line,  so  as  to  discharge 
a  broad  stream  of  water,  which,  by  flooding  the  whole  plain  in 
front  oi  liie  enemy,  embarrassed  his  advance.  The  following 
day  orders  were  sent  to  General  Morgan*  at  the  English  Tum# 
to  send  a  detachment  of  men  up  the  river,  as  near  the  enemy'li 
encampment  as  prudent«  and  there  cut  the  levee,  so  as  to  inun- 
date the  lands  below  his  camp,  and  thus  to  insulate  him»  and 
prevent  him  from  marching  either  up  or  down.  After  execu- 
ting this  order*  General  Morgan  was  instructed  to  destroy  the 
ibrt  at  the  English  Turn,  retire  across  the  river»  and  takejt 
stand  nearly  opposite  the  American  anny.f      ,  .i^^  ,y'^£^ 

*  Brcckcoridge  8  Uutory  of  the  War,  p.  8S3.  £«tDia'«  Liio  of  JaokfOi^  p.  999, 900. 
t  Babm'*  Life  of  Jacktcn,  p.  309. 
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The  Louisiana  had  joined  the  Caroline,  and  both  continuing 
to  annoy  the  Britisii  from  the  opposite  shore,  the  latter  began 
to  construct  hot-slu  t  batteries  for  their  destruction.  On  the 
27th  these  were  completed,  and  commenced  throwing  their 
tiery  missiles.  A  strong  north  wind  prevented  the  vessels 
from  escaping  up  the  river,  and  the  Caroline  was  soon  s^t 
on  fire,  and  blew  up  about  an  hour  after  she  had  been  aban- 
doned by  her  crew.  The  Louisiana  next  sustained  the  fire  of 
their  batteries,  and  was  in  immineat  danger  of  aharing  the  Banie 
£ite  as  the  Caroline ;  but  her  commandert  lieuteDaot  Thomp* 
•ion»  after  encountering  many  difficultieit  finally  aucceeded  in 
extricating  her  from  her  perilous  situation,  soon  after  which 
she  was  anchored  on  the  right  flank  of  General  Jackson's  po- 
sition.* 

After  the  bunung  ef  the  Caroline,  Sir  Edward  Pakenham, 

commander-in-chief  of  the  British  army,  having  landed  the 
main  body  of  his  forces,  with  a  heavy  train  of  artillery,  pro- 
ceeded in  person  to  superintend  the. arrangements  for  attack- 
ing tlie  American  lines.  On  liie  28th  he  advanced  up  the  bank 
of  the  river  along  tiie  levee,  with  the  intention  of  driving  Jack- 
son into  the  city.  At  the  (li:st;ince  of  half  a  mile,  he  com- 
menced the  attack  with  a  furious  display  of  rockets,  bombs, 
and  artillery.  When  he  came  within  reach,  the  Louisiana  and 
the  batteries  along  the  American  works  opened  upon  him  a 
most  destructive  fire.  For  seven  hours  the  cannonade  and 
bombardment  was  continued,  when  the  British  general,  having 
his  columns  broken  and  driven  back,  relinquished  the  attaekt 
and  retired  to  his  intrenchments.  The  loss  of  the  Americans 
in  this  attack  was  seven  men  killed  and  ten  wounded.  Amoi^ 
the  former  was  Colonel  Henderson,  of  TeunesseOy  a  highly 
meritorious  officer.  The  loss  of  the  British  ibrces  during  the 
operations  of  this  day  was  not  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty 
men  killed  and  wounded.f 

During  the  next  three  days  the  British  commanders  were 
actively  engaged  in  bringing  up  their  re-enforcements  and  in 
making  preparations  to  storm  the  American  lines.  The  Amer- 
ican coinmainler  daily  became  more  confident  of  his  strength, 
and  infused  new  confidence  into  his  companions  in  arms. 
V.D.  15i5.]   On  the  moruing  of  the  first  day  of  January, 

•  Brackeoridge's  Hiatory  of  the  War,  p.  884. 
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Sir  Edward  Pakenham  had  succeeded  in  erecting,  during  the 

niglit,  and  witian  six  hundred  yards  of  the  American  works, 
three  heavy  batteries,  from  which,  about  nine  o'clock  in  the 
iurenoon,  so  soon  as  the  dense  fog  disappeared,  he  opened  a 
heavy  cannonade  agamsi  the  American  Unes,  with  a  terrible 
display  of  congreve  rockets.  The  fire  from  the  batteries  on 
the  American  center  and  left  was  returned  with  great  spirit 
mtd  effect. 

About  the  same  time  a  bold  attempt  was  made  to  turn  the 
American  left;  but  in  this  the  enemy  was  signally  repulsed 
by  the  Tennessee  volunteers.  About  three  o'clock  in  the  af^ 
tnmoon  the  fire  of  the  British  batteries  was  completely  st- 
lenced,  haTing  been  entirely  dismounted  by  the  American  ar- 
tilleiy.  Soon  afterward  the  British  abandoned  them,  and  re- 
treated to  their  eamp^  havmg  soSered  a'eevere  loss  near  both 
extremities  of  the  American  line.  That  of  the  Americans  was 
eleven  men  killed  and  twenty^three  woanded. 

On  the  ith  General  Jackson  was  joined  by  twenty-two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  Kentuckians,  under  General  Adair.*  On  the 
6th  the  British  were  re-enforced  by  a  reserve  of  four  thousand 
men,  under  General  Lambert.  The  British  force  now  amount- 
ed to  nearly  fifteen  thousand  men,  the  flower  of  their  Eurujie- 
an  army.  The  Americans  numbered  about  six  thousand,  most 
of  them  untried  militia,  many  of  whom  were  unarmed,  badly 
cloiiied,  and  unprovided.  Many  of  those  who  were  armed 
were  supplied  with  private  arms,  collected  trom  the  citizens. 
On  this  occasion»  the  patriotism  of  the  citizens,  and  the  ladies 
especinlly,  of  New  Orleans,  was  displayed  most  conspicuous- 
ly. Tlie  latter,  with  devoted  zeal,  were  employed  in  making 
apparel  to  supply  the  destitute  militia  and  volunteers,  who  had 
been  harried  from  home  at  this  inclement  season^  without  time 
for  proper  eqoipment  or  clothing  suited  to  the  severity  of  the 
*  weather.  The  patriotic  ladies  volunteered  for  theur  relief; 
and  m  a.  few  days,  with  their  own  hands,  made  twelve  han- 
dled blwkfft^ooM)  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  waistcoats, 
eleven  hnidred  sad  twenty-'Seven  pairs  of  pantaloons,  and  eight 
hundred  8hirts.t  The  whole  of  the  resident  popnlation  were 
fired  with  enthsmasm,  all  emulous  to  excel  in  their  efibrts  to 
sustain  the  heroic  commander  in  the  defense  of  the  city,  which 
was  already  doomed  by  the  BrUibli  commanders  to  rapine  and 

*  £a(uii's  Lift)    JAduran,  p.  33B,  t  Martin  i  Lottinuui,  toL  ii«  p.  372. 
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J)lood,  in  order  to  stimalale  the  eourage  of  tiieir  ioldiars.  The 

noble-hearted  mayor  of  the  city  devoted  his  whole  energies,  in 
his  private  and  public  capacity,  iu  promuLing  the  paUiuUc  ef- 
torts  of  his  iellow-citizens. 

.  The  British  general  was  now  ready  for  a  serious  atterupt  on 
the  American  \\  'u  ks.  Great  preparations  had  been  made,  and 
the  trench  frofii  the  Mississippi  to  the  hciid  of  Bayou  Bienvenu 
had  ijeen  dee  period  and  eidarged,  so  a.s  to  enable  the  troops  to 
transport  the  boats  and  barges  from  the  lirst  point  of  diaeoa* 
barkatioQ.  By  this  route  the  British  genarai  provided  trani* 
iports  to  eroB8  a  portion  of  his  forooi  to  tlie  yimt  side  of  thp 
river* 

The  works  of  the  American  general,  by  this  tirne^  were  cbia- 
lileted  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  The  front  ooiuisted  of  a 
hreast-work,  ahoQt  one  mile  in  kngtht  reachiog  fiom  the  shores 
at  right  angles^  to  the  swamp,  and  extending  into  the  latter 
iOTeral  hundred  yards  beyond  where  it  was  passable,  and  in- 
dhdng  to  the  left  for  the  last  twp  hondnd  yards.  The  whole 
was  defended  by  upward  of  three  thousand  infantry  and  artil- 
lerists. The  ditch  in  front  was  flooded  with  five  feet  ol  water 
from  the  river,  which  was  even  with  its  banks ;  and  beyond 
the  ditch  the  ground  was  wet  and  slippery  from  the  river  and 
rains.  Along  the  breast- work  eight  distiiirt  batteries  were  ju- 
diciously distributed,  mounting  in  all  twelve  jjuns  of  diflferent 
calibers.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  was  stationed  an- 
otiier  of  fifteen  guns,  with  intrenchments  occupied  by  some 
Louisiana  militia  and  a  strong  detachment  of  Kentuckians  un- 
der Gveneral  Morgan. 

The  memorable  6th  of  January  dawned  upon  the  vigilant 
troops  of  the  opposing  armies.  A  rocket  ascended  on  the  left^ 
near  the  swamp ;  soon  after  another  on  the  right,  near  the  riv- 
er. About  daylight.  General  Pakenham,  after  havhi^  detached 
Colonel  Thornton  with  ^ght  hundred  men  to  the  west  side  of 
the  river,  to  attack  the  works  on  the  right  hand,  moved  with 
his  whole  force  in  two  columns,  commanded  by  Generals  Gihbs 
and  Kcane,  and  with  a  front  of  sixty  or  seventy  deep.  The 
ri^ht  and  principal  division,  under  General  CUbbs,  was  to  at-  • 
tack  tiie  center  of  the  works.  The  British  advanced  deliber- 
ately to  the  assault  in  solid  columns,  over  the  even  plain  in 
front  of  the  American  intrenchments,  the  men  carrying,  besides 

*  Bnckmlds6b  SSa 
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their  muskets,  fascines  made  of  sugar-cane,  and  some  of  them 
ladders.  A  dead  silence  prevailed  as  they  advanced,  until 
they  approached  witliin  reach  of  the  batteries,  when  an  inces- 
sant and  destructive  cannonade  opened  upon  them.  Yet  (hey 
continued  to  move  on  in  tolerable  order,  closing  up  their  ranks 
as  fast  us  they  were  opened  by  the  American  artillery,  until 
they  came  within  reach  of  the  musketry  and  rifles.  At  this 
time  such  dreadful  havoc  was  produced  that  they  were  in- 
stantly thrown  into  the  utmost  confusion.  Never  was  there  so 
tremendous  a  fire  as  that  kept  up  from  the  American  lines,  it 
was  a  continual  stream,  or  blaze,  along  their  whole  extent, 
those  behind  loading  for  those  in  front,  and  thus  enabling  them 
to  fire  almost  without  intermission.  The  British  columns  were 
literally  swept  away ;  hundreds  fell  at  each  discharge,  until, 
broken,  dispersed,  and  disheartened,  they  fled  from  the  field.* 

The  most  active  eflbrts  were  made  to  rally  them.  General 
Pakenham  was  killed  in  front  of  his  troops,  endeavoring  to  an- 
imate and  encourage  them  by  his  presence  and  example.' 
Around  him  lay  nearly  a  thousand  men,  dead,  dying,  and 
wounded.  Generals  Gibbs  and  Keane  succeeded  in  bringing 
the  troops  to  a  second  charge  ;  but  the  second  advance  was 
more  fatal  than  the  first.  The  continued  roll  of  the  American 
fire  resembled  peals  of  thunder ;  it  was  such  as  no  troops  could 
stand.  The  approaching  columns  again  broke,  a  few  platoons 
only  reaching  the  ditch,  there  to  meet  certain  destruction.! 

An  attempt  was  made,  unavailingly,  to  lead  them  to  the  at- 
tack a  third  time  by  the  oflicers,  whose  gallantry  on  this  oc- 
casion deserved  a  better  fate  in  a  better  cause.  Generals 
Gibbs  and  Keane  were  carried  from  the  field,  the  latter  severe- 
ly, the  former  mortally,  wounded.  The  narrow  field  of  strife 
between  the  American  and  British  armies  was  strewed  with 
dead  and  dying.  A  carnage  so  dreadful,  considering  the  length 
of  time  and  the  numbers  engaged,  has  seldom  been  recorded 
in  history.  Two  thousand,  at  the  lowest  estimate,  pressed  the 
earth,  besides  such  of  the  wounded  as  were  able  to  escape 
The  whole  number  of  killed  and  wounded  from  the  British 
forces  in  front  of  Jackson's  lines,  on  the  8th  of  January,  was  fully 
three  thousand  men.  The  loss  of  the  Americans  was  seven 
killed  and  six  wounded.^ 

•  Brcckcnridgc,  p.  286.   Martin,  ii.,  p.  375.  t  Breckenridge,  p.  2M. 

X  Idem.   Also,  Martin,  ii.,  p.  377. 
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General  Lambert,  who  succeeded  to  the  command,  met  the 
retreating  columns  with  the  reserve,  but,  being  unable  to  re- 
store the  fortune  of  the  day,  he  withdrew  them  from  the  reach 
of  the  Ameridm  artillery,  and,  finally,  from  the  scene  of  their 
discomfiture.  The  whole  field,  for  half  a  mile  in  front  of  the 
Anieiicau  lines,  was  literally  strewn  with  the  dead  and  dying, 
where  thousands  were  weltering  in  their  blood. 

On  the  right  bank  uf  the  river  the  success  of  the  Americans 
was  less  flattering.  Colonel  Thornton  had  succeeded  in  ma- 
king a  landing  there,  and  marched  immediately  against  the 
works  of  LiLMieral  Morgan.  The  advanced  guard  of  the  Amer- 
icans was  taken  by  surprise,  and  retreated  to  the  main  body* 
The  enemy,  without  loss  of  time,  proceeded  to  attack  the  prin- 
cipal position  of  General  Morgan.  As  he  approached,  a  well* 
directed  discharge  from  the  batteries  caused  a  momentary 
check  to  his  progress ;  he  returned  to  the  charge,  and  received 
a  severe  fire  for  a  few  minutes,  when  he  began  to  outflank  the 
American  right ;  confusion  having  spread  among  the  militia  and 
raw  troops,  they  gave  way,  and  fled  two  miles  up  the  river, 
leaving  the  works  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  Kentucky 
militia,  on  the  extreme  right,  having  given  way,  soon  drew  the 
Louisiana  militia  after  them ;  the  left,  finding  themselves  de- 
serted by  the  right  wing,  and  pressed  by  superior  numbers, 
spiked  their  guns  and  retired  also.* 

In  the  attack,  Colonel  Thornton  was  severely  wounded,  and 
Colonel  Gubbius  succeeded  to  the  comiuand.  The  occupancy 
of  the  works  by  the  enemy  was  of  short  duration ;  for.  while 
General  Jackson  was  preparing  re-enforcements  to  dislodge 
them,  an  order  from  General  Lambert  required  them  to  retreat 
across  thf  river  to  the  main  army.  The  American  troops  im- 
mediately re-occupied  the  works. 

Soon  afterward  General  Lambert  dispatched  a  flag  to  Gen> 
eral  Jackson,  proposing  a  cessation  of  hostilities  for  twenty- . 
four  hours,  requesting  permission  to  bury  the  dead,  and  bring 
ofiT  the  wounded  lymg  near  the  American  works.   These  terms 
were  readily  granted. 

In  the  mean  time,  it  had  been  intended  by  the  Britiffh  com> 
maader-in-chief  that  the  fleet  should  have  co-operated  in  the 
grand  attacL  For  this  purpose,  a  squadron  of  bombarding 
vessels  had  been  sent  around  to  the  Belize  to  ascend  the 

*  Martiu,  vol.  u..  p.  376,  377.   Brdckeoridge,  387. 
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Mississippi,  after  reducing  the  Forts  St.  Philip  and  Jackson' 
at  Plaiiueinines,  seventy  miles  below  the  city.  These  points 
had  been  securely  fortified  and  re-enforced  by  General  Jack- 
son early  in  December,  and  proved  impregnable.  From  de- 
lays and  difficulty  in  ascending  the  river,  the  bombarding 
squadron  did  not  reach  Fort  St.  Philip  until  the  9th  of  January, 
at  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon.  This  squadron  consisted  of  two 
bomb-vessels,  a  brig,  a  schooner,  and  a  sloop,  well  manned 
and  supplied  with  heavy  artillery.  Soon  after  they  came  in 
sight  of  the  fort,  they  look  position,  and  commenced  a  tremen- 
dous cannonade  and  bombardment  against  it;  but  a  severe 
and  well-directed  fire  from  the  water-battery  very  soon  com- 
pelled the  ships  to  retreat  to  the  distance  of  two  miles,  and 
beyond  the  reach  of  its  guns  ;  and  from  this  position,  with  their 
long  guns  and  largest  mortars,  the  enemy  continued  to  bom- 
bard the  fort  until  the  17th,  when  a  heavy  mortar  having  been 
mounted  and  turned  upon  them,  they  hastily  retreated,  and 
abandoned  the  enterprise  on  the  18th  of  January.*  Fort  Su 
Philip  was  garrisoned  and  defended  by  three  hundred  and  six- 
ty-six men,  under  the  command  of  Major  Overton,  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  army.f 

On  the  night  of  the  18th  of  January  the  whole  British  force 
precipitately  abandoned  the  encampment  on  Villere's  planta- 
tion, and  returned  to  their  ships  through  Lake  Borgne.  In 
their  retreat  they  left  fourteen  pieces  of  artillery  and  a  large 
quantity  of  shot,  besides  sixteen  wounded  men  and  two  offi- 
cers, commended  to  the  mercy  of  the  victors. 

Thus  terminated  the  attempted  invasion  of  Louisiana,  and 
the  destruction  of  New  Orleans,  as  contemplated  by  the  British 
cabinet.  It  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  expensive  ex 
peditions  ever  sent  out  by  that  plunderer  of  the  world.  Great 
Britain,  and  it  resulted  in  the  entire  failure  of  its  object,  with 
a  most  disastrous  loss  of  life  and  military  supplies. 

The  whole  loss  of  the  British  fleet  and  army  in  this  unfortu- 
nate expedition,  from  its  first  arrival  upon  the  coast  of  Louisiana 
until  its  final  departure  on  the  19th  of  January,  was  at  least 
four  thousand  men,  besides  munitions  of  war  and  naval  and 
miUtary  stores  to  an  almost  unHmited  amount.J 

In  the  mean  time,  peace  had  been  concluded  on  the  24th  of 

•  Martin,  vol  ii.,  p.  378.    Breckenridge,  p.  287,  t  IdaoL 
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Dacdmbw  by  the  pleoipotaitiariei  of  Great  Britain  tnd  the 
Unitod  States  al  Gbent  The  official  intelligeiice  of  the  treaty 
of  peaoe  did  not  reach  New  Orleans  until  about  the  middle  of 
February;  yet,  on  the  12th,  when  the  British  lleet  must  have' 
been  in  full  possession  of  the  intelligence*  the  ierocious  and  un- 
scrupulous Cockbiirn,  in  violation  of  the  treaty  stipulations, 
which  required  rm  immediate  cessation  of  hostiiilies,  insatiate 
of  plunder  and  slaughter,  concerted  an  overwhelming  attnrk 
upon  Fort  Bowyer,  on  Mobile  Point,  when  the  feeble  garrison 
of  three  hundred  men,  and  the  well-served  batteries,  which  had 
spread  death  and  disaster  in  the  British  fleet  in  September,  a^ 
lira,  brave  resistanee  of  lour  days»  were  compelled  to  surren^ 
der  to  the  superior  force  of  the  enemy,  comprisuig  twenty^five 
sail  of  vessels,  and  five  thousand  land  troops.* 

Meantime,  tbe  priaeipal  porticNK  of  the  fleet  had  been  em- 
ployed in  ■phmderiiig'and  ravayng  the  coast  of  Sooth  CafoUna, 
where  the  cvews  were  permitted  to  enrioh  themselves  with  the 
booty  str^^pedftom  the  plaaitaiiamt' within  their  leach^t 

The  British  navy,  or  many  of  its  reoogmsed  commanders, 
from  the  days  of  Sir  FVaads  Drake  and  Ce^tam  Daris,  the 
most  noted  English  bnoeaneevs  of  former  times,  down  to  the  in- 
famous Cockburn,  has  been  disgraced  by  the  plunder  of  feeble 
colonies  and  unprotected  rich  settlements.  The  latter  had  ren- 
dered his  name  a  curse  and  a  by- word  in  America  by  his  atro- 
cities upon  the  Chesapeake  in  1813  ;  and  in  consummating  the 
invasion  of  Louisiana,  the  pillage  and  ravishment  of  New  Or- 
leans and.  the  river  noast  were  to  have  been  the  reward  of  his 
piratical  crews  and  the  British  soldiery  for  their  pep?evernnce 
and  privations  in  the  siege.  To  stimulate  them  to  the  terrible 
ooHtest  of  the  8th  of  January,  they  had  been  pvomised  the  rap- 
ine and  lust  of  the  city,  which,  upon  the  successful  issue  of  the 
battle,  was  to  have  been  delivered  up  to  tbe  infuriate  troops. ' 
1^  keep  this  priie  continnally  in  thmr  view,  the  watchword  on 
the  day  of  batde  was  Boatfom^Brntntit^  Several  years  9^ 
terwaid,  some  of  the  surviving  ofieers  of  the  defeated  army^ 
smarting  under  the  exposnra  of  their  hihuman  depravity,  caused- 
a  statement  to  be  published  in  someof  ourown papers,  in  which 
the  charge  was  denied ;  but  the  American  comnumder  was  m 
possession  of  undoubted  evidence,  wliieh  can  not  he  success' 

•Mrirtin's  Loijifiirinn,  vol.  i?.,  p. 

t  Kutea  on  the  War  io  Uie  ik>atlH  by  f^Mbaiuol  U«rt>9rt  CUobocse,  p.  78. 
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fully  controverted ;  and  it  is  tuwless  for  the  ferocious  Britons 
to  deny  a  specific  charge  here  which,  in  principle,  is  proved 
by  the  united  testimony  of  mankind  in  other  parts  of  the 

world.  * 

Such  was  the  issue  of  the  boasted  armament  which,  with 
twelve  thousand  veteran  troops  from  the  command  of  Welling- 
ton, victorious  from  the  defeat  of  Napoleon,  was  to  spread  des- 
olation and  slaughter  throughout  the  whole  soutii western  fron- 
tier. Tlie  indignant  West  had  been  aroused,  and  its  patriotic 
yeomanry,  united  to  tiie  chivalry  of  TcmiL's^jee  and  Kentucky, 
suddenly  called  from  their  li<)iiies,  met  the  invader?  at  Chai- 
mette,  and  with  the  energy  of  freemen  hurled  defiance  against 
them. 

The  people  of  New  Orleans,  relieved  from  all  apprehensioii 
of  foreign  invasion,  andthe  ruthless  sacking  of  the  city,  return- 
ed offerings  of  devout  gratitude  to  Almighty  God  for  his  pro- 
tecting providence  in  rescuing  them  out  of  the  hands  of  a  bro> 
tal  enemy,  while  all  eyes  were  turned  to  General  Jackson  as 
the  efficient  mstrmnent  of  their  deliverance. 

But  would  it  be  believed  that,  ui  the  midst  of  tfai^  general 
joicing,  there  could  be  found  an  individual  in  the  city,  and  one 
clothed  with  the  highest  judicial  authority  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment, who  could  descend  to  mar  the  general  happiness  by  a 
malignant  exercise  of  arbitrary  power  as:^'uinst  tiie  deliverer  of 
the  city  under  the  guise  of  official  duly  1  Yes  I  Duinmic  A. 
Hall,  judge  of  the  United  States  District  Court,  an  English- 
man by  birth  and  feelins^s,  having  failed  in  his  efforts  to  par- 
alyze the  «inergeti(:  rictioM??  of  Jackson,  persisted  in  arr.iiijn- 
ing  the  victorious  general  before  himself  upon  a  charge  ol  hn 
own  for  a  coniempt  of  court,  in  disregarding  the  frequent  writs 
of  "  habeas  corpus"  issued  by  the  judge  during  the  investment 
of  the  city,  with  the  intent  to  embarrass  the  generaPs  plans 
of  defense  in  the  establishment  of  martial  lavK  The  judge, 
persisting  in  his  vindictive  course,  and  disregarding  all  an- 
swers, and  overruling  all  pleas,  proceeded  to  pronounce  seih 
tence  by  a  fine  of  one  thousand  dollars,  which  was  rigidly  en- 
finrced,  and  was  paid  fixnn  the  .private  iunds  of  the  general 
The  judge  retired  from  the  court  amid  the  contempt  of  the 
assembled  multitude,  protected  from  thehr  vengeance  only  by 
the  eflbrts  and  entreaties  of  the  magnanimous  hero,  who  inter* 
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posed  his  authority  and  hiB  commanding  influence  with  the  peo- 
ple for  the  preservation  of  the  unworthy  juHge,  assuring  them 
that,  having  set  tliem  an  example  of  patriotism  by  repelHng  for- 
eign invasion,  he  now  desired  to  evince  his  respect  to  the  civil 
power  by  a  vohmtar\  suluuission  to  the  constituted  authori- 
ties. The  people  bore  him  off  in  joyful  triumph,  while  the 
judge  was  permitted  to  pass  unmolested,  and  all  were  emulous 
of  the  honor  of  contributing  toward  the  liquidation  of  the  unjust 
fine ;  but  the  general,  refusing  thus  to  be  released  from  the 
penalty  of  the  law  by  the  kindness  of  his  friends,  hastened  to 
liquidate  the  demand  from  his  own  resources.  Thirty  years 
afterward,  in  the  year  1845,  upon  the  recommendation  of  John 
Tylert  President  of  the  United  States,  the  whole  subject  was 
taken  up  by  Congress,  and,  a^r  a  full  examination  by  an  im- 
partial committee,  that  body,  refusing  longer  to  sanction  the 
arbitrary  and  unjust  exaction  of  the  malicious  judge,  by  law 
required  the  original  amount  of  the  fine,  with  interest  for  thirty 
years,  to  be  paid  to  the  aged  soldier,  as  an  atonement  for  the 
wrong  imposed  on  him  by  Judge  Hall;  the  national  Legis- 
lature thus  concurring  in  the  argument  eloquently  advanced  by 
Mr.  Douglass,  of  Indiana,  and  maintained  by  the  general  him- 
self, that  the  "  law  of  self-preservation,  the  first  law  of  Nature," 
above  all  law  and  all  constitution,  required  the  declaration  of 
martial  law  with  authority  paramount  even  to  the  Cons litui ion 
itself  The  Legislature  of  Louisiana,  upon  the  tlieatre  of  Judge 
Hall's  former  power,  at  the  same  time  instituted  a  thorough  in- 
quiry by  committee,  upon  whose  report  resolutions  were  pass- 
ed by  an  overwhelming  majority  approving  the  conduct  of 
General  Jackson,  and  generously  proposing  to  refund  the  un- 
just exaction  from  the  state  treasury. 

This  closes  our  sketch  of  the  early  histpry  of  Louisiana  un- 
der the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  and  the  first  years  af- 
ter her  admission  into  the  Federal  Union  as  an  independent  and 
aovereign  state.  We  shall  conclude  with  a  rapid  survey  of  the 
subsequent  increase  of  inhabitants,  the  extension  of  settlements, 
and  the  growth  of  her  agricultural  and  commercial  import- 
ance. 

Near  the  close  of  the  year  1815,  the  entire  population  of 
Louisiana  did  not  exceed  ninety  thousand  souls,  of  whom  one 
half  were  blacks.  The  greater  portion  of  this  number  were 
concentrated  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  and  upon  the  river 
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coast,  for  thirty  miles  below,  and  seventy  miles  above  the 
city.  The  inhabitants  of  these  river  settlements  were  chiefly 
Creole  French,  with  a  small  intermixture  of  Anglo-Ameri- 
cans. On  the  Lafourche,  for  fifty  miles  below  its  efflux,  and 
upon  the  Teche,  for  fifty  miles  below  Opelousas,  was  also  a 
dense  French  population.  Several  bayous  west  of  the  Atcha- 
falaya  were  likewise  occupied  by  the  same  people,  and  others 
in  the  delta  of  Red  River,  and  extending  as  high  as  Natchito- 
ches, but  chiefly  below  Alexandria.  A  few  scattering  French 
habitations  had  been  formed  on  Red  River,  many  miles  above 
Natchitoches,  and  also  upon  the  Washita,  as  high  as  the  post 
of  Washita,  and  above  the  present  town  of  Monroe.  In  all 
these  settlements  west  of  the  Mississippi  but  few  Anglo-Ameri- 
cans had  arrived  before  the  purchase  of  Louisiana.  As  late 
as  the  admission  of  that  state  into  the  Federal  Union,  the 
French  were  the  most  predominant  class  in  the  vicinity  of  Al- 
exandria, as  well  as  on  the  river  coast  below  Baton  Rouge. 

It  was  only  after  the  year  1815,  when  Louisiana  was  reliev- 
ed from  the  dangers  of  foreign  invasion,  and  began  to  reap  the 
advantages  of  steam  navigation  on  the  river,  that  the  state  and 
New  Orleans  began  to  take  the  proud  rank  they  now  enjoy  in 
population,  commerce,  agriculture,  and  arts.  Enterprising 
emigrants  and  capitalists  began  to  develop  the  unbounded  re- 
sources of  this  great  agricultural  state.  Since  that  time  the 
Anglo-Americans  have  advanced  into  every  portion  of  the 
state,  and  intermixed,  by  settlement  and  marriage,  with  the 
French,  until,  at  last,  the  English  language  has  nearly  super-, 
seded  the  French,  even  in  the  concentrated  settlements  near 
New  Orleans,  as  well  as  in  one  half  of  the  old  French  part  of 
the  city. 

In  the  Florida  parishes  the  number  of  French  was  com- 
paratively small  at  the  cession  of  the  province  of  Louisiana, 
and  the  proportion  had  greatly  diminished  in  1810,  when  the 
Spanish  authority  was  rejected  by  the  inhabitants,  previous  to 
their  annexation  to  the  State  of  Louisiana.  Since  that  period 
the  increase  of  population  has  been  effected  chiefly  by  emigrants 
from  the  State  of  Mississippi,  and  from  the  Western  States  gen- 
erally ;  and  the  French  language  is  almost  unknown  as  a  col- 
loquial dialect 

[A.D.  1840.]  That  portion  of  the  state  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Mississippi,  north  of  latitude  31°,  and  westward  to  the  Sa- 
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buNif  has  boon  flOtUad  by  amignoitv  from  the  Statei  of  BCiniis* 
flippi,  Alabama*  TeMigenea,  and  K«nt«cky»  beaidoa  a  pOTtio^ 
from  Carolina  and  GaoigkL  Theao)  of  Qoaraa»  are  the  native 
Anglo-AmericaBf,  and  are  moafly  strangers  to  the  Frauh  ' 

tongue.    The  American  population  in  1840  had  spread,  also,  * 
upon  all.  the  arable  laiidss  m  tiie  bayou  regious  aud  praines 
southwest  of  the  Teche. 

The  whole  iX)rtion  of  the  state  west  of  the  Washita  and  north 
of  Red  River  in  1830  contained  scarcely  two  thous:uid  inhab- 
itants. The  same  region  in  1845  had  been  subdivided  into 
several  large  parishes,  with  an  aggregate  population  of  not  less 
than  fourteen  thousand  souls.  In  the  mean  time»  the  state  had 
incrensed  in  numbers  in  1830  to  215,740  personSf  inoludil^ 
12r>..s<)()  blacks.  The  census  of  1840  gave  an  aggregate  of 
souls*  including  108,459  slaves,  wU<yh  in  1845  had  in- 
mased  to  mm  than  400,000.  In  point  of  agricultural  and  * 
Gotnmereial  importance,  Tioiritwna  had  advaneed  to  an  eleva* 
ted  rank  as  eariy  as  1880.  in  mercauitlle  transactionB,  New 
Orleans,  m  1840,  had  attained  a  standing  wbicb  placed  her  sec* 
end  only  to  the  city  of  Ii«w  York*  and  the  staple  productions 
of  the  state  wen  prohtably  infcrior  la  value  to  none  in  the  Uni- 
ted States. 

Louisiana  is  the  only  state  in  the  Union  which  has  made  su- 
gar one  of  its  principal  staples  of  export,  and  in  the  production 
of  this  article  it  greatly  exceeds  all  the  other  states  in  the 
Union.  The  sugar  crop  of  Louisiana  in  1836  had  increased  to 
55,000  hogslieads,  each  weighing  not  less  than  one  thousand 
pounds,  besides  1547  barrels  of  molasses.  The  crop  of  1838 
yielded  75,000  hogsheads  of  sugar,  and  molasses  in  proportion. 
The  next  largest  crop  of  sugar  in  Louisiana  was  that  of  1843,. 
when  the  favorable  season  and  the  activity  of  the  planters, 
with  the  wonderful  facilities  afibrded  by  the  introduction  of 
steam  power  in  all  the  (^rations  of  the  manufacturing  pro> 
cess,  yielded  a  crop  of  about  140,000  hogsheads.  The  agricul* 
tural  enterprise  and  resources  of  the  country,  stimulated  by  the 
success  of  former  efibrtSi  and  favored  by  the  fine  seascm  of 
1844»  was  rewarded  by  the  largest  crop  ever  made  in  the  state, 
amounting  to  200,000  hogsheads.* 

Louisiana,  at  the  same  time,  had  become  an  important  cot» 

•  Seo  "  Now  Orleans  AuumI  SMNMBtf'  of  tl»  t^km  0009$,  tttd  ll«lolltalft 

.  Tnuucript,  for  1844,  1945. 
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ton-producing  state.  For  several  years  sobseqaent  to  IM; 
the  American  population  firom  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Temiee- 

see,  Carolina,  and  Georgia  had  been  advancmg  into  the  fine 
cotton  reijions  on  the  Red  River  and  Washita,  and  upon  the 
Black  River  and  Tensas  north  of  Red  River,  as  far  as  the 
.lorlheni  limit  of  the  state;  and  the  origiiiiil  parish  of  Concor- 
dia had  become  densely  inhabited,  and  subdivided  into  four 
new  ones.  In  1845  it  constituted  one  of  the  most  important 
cotton  regions  in  the  state. 

As  early  as  the  year  1840  the  subject  of  a  revisal  of  the  state 
Constitution  had  been  agitated  among  the  people,  and,  in  obe* 
dience  to  the  popular  will  expressed  at  the  ballot-box,  the  Leg- 
islature had  made  provision  for  a  G<myention  to  assemble  at 
Baton  Rouge  in  1844,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  new  Con- 
stitution upon  a  more  liberal  basis,  and  more  Democratic  in  its 
general  features  and  provisions.  The  Constitution  subse- 
quently submitted  to  the  people  was  approved  by  them  b 
the  usual  way,  and  the  new  government  went  fbrmally  into 
operation  In  January,  1846^  with  Isaac  Johnston  as  goven^ 
or.*  The  Legislature  was  engaged  until  near  the  1st  of 
June  following  in  reorganizing  the  administration  of  public 
affairs. 

[A.D.  1846.]  Such  is  the  harmony  and  ense  with  which 
fcwms  of  government  in  the  United  States  may  be  altereti  and  es- 
tablished upon  a  new  basis,  witiicnU  violence  or  bloodshed.  The 
first  Constitution  of  Louisiana,  formed  in  1812,  under  a  strong  na- 
tional prejudice  of  the  French  inhabitants  in  favor  of  monarch- 
ical forms  and  powers,  and  partaking,  in  many  of  its  features, 
of  the  aristocratic  character  of  the  old  Spanish  dominion,  had 
&llen  far  behind  the  liberal  and  Democratic  spirit  which  had 

•  Qovemor  cf  ike  TerritPtf  of  Orleans. 

1.  William  C.  C.  Clailxinie.  finom  1804  to  18  IS. 

Oovcrmr$  oj  the  State  of  Louxfiaruiu 
1.  William  C.  C.  Claiburue,  ixum  1812  tu  1816. 
a  laonm  ynSSknt  "  U16  to  1890. 

3.  Tbomas  B.  EoUaMBt         "         t>^  1^^- 

4.  Henry  Johnson,  "    1821  to  182a 

5.  Peter  Dorbigny,  "  to  1629. 

«.  A.  Betafito,  *'  18M  lo  1S90.  toCli^  «DmM 

7.  Jacques  Daprt  "  1830  to  1831,     "  - 

8.  A.  B.  lloman,  "  1831  to  1835. 
8.  Edward  D.  Whit«,  **  1835  to  1839. 

iaA.B.Baaui,  *  mtoim 

11.  Alexander  MoaM^  "  1843  to  1846. 

18.  Iiiao  JohniOBk  "  1640  to  I8i9. 
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overspread  the  Yalley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  of  course  became 
obnoxious  to  the  majority  of  the  people,  who  in  1842  were  most- 
ly emigrants  from  adjoining  states,  where  liberal  and  Demo- 
cratic constitutions  existed  in  successful  and  salutary  operation. 
The  year  1846  found  Louisiana  protected  by  and  enjoying  the 
advantages  of  a  liberal  Consuiuliuu,  upon  the  same  basis  as 
other  Western  States,  where  all  offices  have  a  dehnile  term  of 
tenure,  and  where  all  are,  directly  or  indirectly,  at  stated  pe- 
riods, responsible  to  the  people  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  their  offices  respectively. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

PA0aB£S8IV£  EXTENBION  OF  TUB  FSDBEAii  JURIBDICTION  OVER  THB 
"  NOKTHWISTBllI  TUUTOET^  TO  THB  mSSISBIPFI^JUD.  1800 

TO  164& 

iiiymiMB/.— The  Origins  of  threo  States  in  Noithweitem  Territory. — Indiana  — Tlli- 
nois.->Michig«n. — "lediaua  Tarritory"  organized- — Indian  Tretties. — "  llUooij  Ter- 
riUny"  organised. — ^Michigan  Territoiy  organized. — Cktoditioii  of  these  Territoriea  in 
ini.^-8liftwaiMt«  thwten  HortPitiea.— United  SttiM  Tnapa  tdraaM  wfA  Qevaiaor 
Htniwe  toward  iIm  Bnophet'i  Town.— Hairiaqn  oontomplatea  a  Treaty.— Unibrta- 
nate  Battle  of  Tippecanoe. — Beginning  of  the  InJi&n  War  in  the  Wert. — ^Eniigmtioo 
to  Indiana  and  iUinoia  in  1616.—"  State  of  Indiana'  admitted  into  the  Union.— "  State 
oC  PfriHff**  ■duftfeod  Into  Hm  VtS/Mt^-VtofptuHn  Ibocmm  of  Pofwltlioii  i&  thoM 
6tatea.i — Treatiei  for  Extingoiahment  of  Indian  Title. — Michigan  Territory  until  163& 
— EniigratlDu  to  Michigan  and  Wigcotisin. — Commercial  and  Agricultural  Advantage! 
of  Michigan  diacovered. — ^Increaac  of  Popolatioo. — Extenaioo  of  riettiemento. — "  State 
of  MeUfn"  «diallled^*'WiMiiuiB  TsRituiy"  atguiMd^-Ftopiiktian  aad  lU- 
ftourccs  of  Wis^nuin.— "  Territoiy  of  lawm"  organized  in  1838.— Uapid  Extenaioo 
of  Population  into  Wiscouain  antl  Iowa. — Asrcrf  gate  Population  of  the  Statei  and 
Temtoriec  oompriMd  in  original  Limits  of  Northwestern  Territory. — Commerce  oo 
Oe  LakM^Adviaea  of  Ftopdatkn  avd  BaooHiaB  in  Urn  State  of  lOeliigtt^Bni* 
gratioa  to  Wisconsin  and  lowa  TottitoriOf  in  1 840-43. — Wlflooosin  appliei  tar  Ad* 
aissioa  into  the  Unkn. 

1800,]  Wb  have  shown  that  previous  to  the  admis- 
sion of  the  State  of  Ohio  into  the  Union,  the  Northwestern 
Territory,  in  its  greatest  extent,  contained  the  genns  of  three 
other  independent  states,  in  which  tbejSrsi  grade  of  territorial 
government  had  been  instituted,  and  which  were  comprised  in 
the  Indiana  Terytory  as  originally  organized.  This  territory 
included  the  county  of  Knox,  upon  the  Wabash,  from  which 
has  sprung  the  State  of  Indiana ;  the  county  of  St.  Clair,  on  the 
Upper  Mississippi,  or  lliuiuiii  River,  fix>in  which  iiaa  bpi  img  the 
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State  of  niinoii;  and  tiie coimty  of  Wayw  opon  the  Detioit 
River*  from  which  has  sprung  the  State  of  Bfiohigaiu 

Id  each  of  these  large  counties,  surrounded  by  imiiMBBe  re- 
gions of  uninhabited  country  or  Indian  territory^  the  nucleus 

of  the  white  population  was  the  remains  of  old  Freach  eok^> 
nies,  which  had  been  sealed  at  these  points  early  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  about  twenty  years  after  tiie  iirsi  settlement  at 
Detroit. 

From  ihe  Inst  organization  of  state  government  in  Ohio, 
when  tiie  Indian  title  to  the  southern  half  of  the  state  iiad  been 
extinguished  by  the  treaty  of  Greenville,  the  Federal  gov- 
emment  omitted  no  opportunity,  by  treaty  and  purchase,  to 
prepare  the  way  for  the  progressive  march  of  the  whites,  by 
extinguishing  the  Indian  claim  to  other  portions  of  territory* 
For  this  purpose,  numerous  and  succesnve  treaties  were  con*' 
eluded  with  the  resident  tribes  for  the  sale  and  relinquishment 
of  lands,  still  in  advance  of  the  civil  jnrisdietioii.  In  this  man- 
ner the  advanced  setdements  on  the  Wabash*  the  Illinois^  the 
Upper  Mississippi,  and  the  Detroit  River  were  protected  fiom 
Indian  resentment,  and  were  restrained  from  encroachmit 
upon  lands  stUl  in  the  possession  of  the  Indian  tribes.  Aiter 
the  close  of  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  in  the  years  181d*-lft, 
the  Federal  executives  redoubled  their  eflbrts  for  the  peacefbl 
purchase  of  the  Indian  right  to  lands  which  wooid  soon  be  re- 
quired by  the  rapid  spread  of  imniigratiun. 

Indiuna  Territory. — ^When  the  eastern  portion  of  the  North- 
western Territory  was  orjranized  into  a  separate  territorial 
government,  by  act  of  Cungress,  approved  May  7th,  1800,  the 
remaininc?  part  of  it,  extending  westward  to  the  Mississippi 
and  northward  to  the  lakes,  was  denominated  the  ^  Indiana 
Territory,'*  and  was  subsequently  formed  into  the  first  grade 
of  territorial  government,  as  prescribed  in  the  ordinance  of 
July,  1787.  Captain  William  H.  Harrison  received  the  ap> 
pointment  of  governor  and  ^  Superintendent  of  Indian  AfSuis^ 
and  the  town  of  Yincennes  was  selected  as  the  capital  and 
seat  of  government 

The  Indiana  Territory,  under  this  organization,  embraced  all 
the  white  settlements  upon  the  fUinois  and  Uoper  Misrissippi, 
as  well  as  those  in  the  vicinity  of  Detroit  At  this  tune,  the 
inhabitanta  contiuned  in  all  of  them  did  not  amount  to  more 
than  5640  souls,  while  the  aggregate  number  of  the  Indian 
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tribes  within  the  extreme  limifB  of  tbe  temtoiy  was  moie  tfaab 
one  hundred  thonssnd^ 

[A.D.  Mm;]  EsaineHoH  of  Indian  TVtiii.— After  the  treaty^ 
of  Greenvtlle*  fiie  northwestern  tribes  had  continued  peaceable, 
and  the  wlnte  inhabitants  in  the  iscrfated  settlements  began  to 
increase  by  emigration  from  the  western  country,  and  by  those 
who  were  connected  with  the  army,  or  were  concerned  in  the 
administration  of  the  territorial  government  and  the  Indian  de- 
partment. Roads,  or  traces,  through  the  Indian  country  were 
opened,  to  facilitate  intercourse  between  the  remote  counties, 
in  the  execution  ol  tiie  kwf?,  and  the  discharge  of  the  execu-- 
tive  duties  of  tlie  governor  and  the  agents  of  the  Indian  de- 
partment The  rambling  disposition  of  the  western  people, 
the  propensity  for  Indian  trade  and  traffic,  and  the  innate 
curiosity  to  see  and  explore  new  and  beautifid  regions,  by 
plunging  still  further  into  the  boundless  wilderness,  stimulated 
them  to  seek  out-  these  remote  and  lonely  abodes.  Hence  the 
number  of  whites  gradually  augmented  around  the  French 
nucleus  on  the  Wabash»  Uliflkois,  and  Detroit  Rivers. 

As  the  population  increased  and  the  settlements  exiendedt 
it  became  necessary  to  obtain  the  peaceable  consent  of  the 
Indian  tribes  for  the  occupancy  of  additional  territoryt  and  to 
compensate  them  for  the  relinquishment  of  their  title  to  the 
soil.  Hence,  arrangements  were  entered  into  for  extending 
by  negotiation  the  boundary  of  the  land  already  ceded  by  the 
treaty  of  Greenville.* 

*  Ttie  following  ii  an  ftuthentic  abttract  fivu  die  principal  Indian  treaties  for  the 
tal^  nn.i  rdinqvuhmnU  cfkmd*  M  iAc  torUoTp  iKftliPWt  of  ikt  Okio,Jrom  ik€  trm^ 
qf  Green^lle  inclnrive.  • 

1.  Triafy  of  (htemnOe,  oondoaed  on  Hm  3d  of  Avgiift»  1798,  with  Ao  Wytndolq, 

Delawarcs,  Sbawanese,  Ottaw&s,  Cbippewaa,  Potawatamies,  Miamies,  Eel  Biven^ 
MiamioB,  Kickapoos,  Piankoshas,  and  Knpkn^kins.— By  this  treaty  the  tribei  conccm- 
ed  cede  and  reUnquish  to  the  United  States,  within  the  limits  of  the  preaent  Statei 
of  Ohio  an^  Indiana,  17,724,489  mvm  of  land;  of  diii  qoiotitjr,  1,796,000  Mm  wore 
wttfain  tbo  liniti  of  tiio  Comoctiflot  uaA  794,079  acrao  wore  witinii  tiift 

pmcent  State  of  Indiana. 

«.  Treaty  of  Fort  Wayne,  concluded  Jane  7th,  1803,  witii  the  Delaware!,  Sbawanefle, 
PoUwataiiiies,  Eel  Ilivers,  Weaa,  Kickapoos,  Piankeahai,  nd  BL«AadUH>-'-4Eliif 
treaty  wm  ratified  at  the  ooanaQ  hdd  in  VinoeniuMi,  Augnit  Ttiit  1609.  liie  Bel 
Bivera,  Wyandots,  KaskaakinH,  and  KirVnpooa.  By  It  the  tribo«  concerned  cede 
to  the  United  States,  within  tliu  limits  of  the  present  States  of  Indiana  and  Illinoif, 
1,634,000  acres,  of  which  I,2d7,d30  acres  wero  in  Indiana,  and  336,128  acres  were  i» 
UUnoia. 

8.  Treaty  of  Vincenne*.  concluded  Augast  13th  ipni  _By  this  treaty  the  Kaskaa* 

Idas  cede  to  the  United  States,  within  th--  prr^^nt  Hint  ■  nf  Illinois,  8,608,1K7  acres. 
4.  TmU^  of  VinKxnne$,  oracloded  Aajjust  istn,  laui,  at  Vuiceunes.— Tiiis  trea^ 
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[A.D.  1604.]  By  successive  treaties,  the  Indian  title  was 
extinguished  gradually  to  all  the  country  lying  upon  the  waters 
of  the  White  River,  and  upon  all  the  lower  tributaries  of  the 
Wabash,  upon  the  Little  Wabash,  the  Kaskaskia,  and  east  of 
the  Mississippi,  below  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois.  Thus,  belbie 
the  close  of  the  year  1805,  nearly  all  the  southern  half  of  the 
present  Slate  of  Indiana,  and  one  third  of  the  State  of  Illinois, 
was  open  to  the  advance  of  the  enterprisinf^  pioneer ;  the  great 
obstacle  liavin^^  been  removed  by  the  peaceable  extmclioa  of 
the  Indian  chum  to  the  same. 

[A.D.  1805.]  By  the  same  means,  the  Indian  right  was  ex- 
tinfruishe«l  to  the  greater  portion  of  the  Western  Reserve  in  the 
north l  asit  1  11  part  of  Ohio.  In  1S()7,  the  Federal  government, 
in  hke  manner,  purchased  from  the  Indians  extensive  regions 
west  of  Detroit  River,  and  within  the  present  iSiate  of  Michigan, 
far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  white  settlements  ia  that  quarter. 

wta  nude  with  tha  1>elaw«net,  who  Ifaanhy  oedad,  wHUb  limita  of  the  prowt 
State  of  Indiana,  1,910.717  acres  of  Inru^     lllit  oeHifla  «M  mtfSed  Iqr  IIm  PiukadH^ 

•t  Viticcuoes,  OQ  tho  'J7th  of  August,  1604. 

5.  Trtaty  of  St.  Lauu,  concloded  November  3d,  1804.— By  tUt  treaty  &e  Saohs  tnd 
Fflgw  cadad  to  tha  Uaitad  Sttea  14,oao,flOO  «erea  rflairf,  altnatwl  jwindp^  wilMatiw 
SflUts  of  tho  present  State  of  I11inr)is,  but  partly  in  Misscmri,  -west  of  the  Missisfippi. 

6.  Treaty  of  Fort  Jnduttry,  concladed  Jaiy  4th,  1805. — Tbt«  treaty  wa«  mad«  with 
tiie  Wyandota,  OttawAa,  Chippewai,  Munaoei,  Delaware*,  Shawanese,  and  Pouwate- 
aiai.  by  wUeh  Aay  aadad  to  the  United  Statat  %t96fil%  metm  of  land,  dl  wilidB  *m 
tmrrb'  Tii  limits  of  the  present  State  cf  Obio,  etal  of  the  Siiidiialgr  Bhrar,  aad  duiMf 
wiUun  tiie  GoQoecticat  Heierve. 

7.  Trtaty  of  Qrou*c-lfmd^  near  Vincennei,  condaded  AogoBt  Slat,  1805. — Thii  treaty 
waa  made  with  the  De|awaiiai,  Potewafeamiai,  Uiaiuiai,  Sal  Biran,  aod  Waaa.  TtMf 
ceded  to  the  United  Slalaa  l,tM4«911  tcraa  ol  land.  wltUn  the  limli  of  lii*  praaant 
State  of  iDdiana. 

8.  TmtUy  of  VinceHnet,  cooditided  Decemhcr  30th,  1805. — Thia  teety  waa  made 
wiA  the  Piankaibaa,  who  ceded  diair  daun  to  aeraa  of  had,  witfaift  the 

Units  of  the  present  State  of  Tlrtnoin. 

9.  Trtaty  of  Deirotl,  eoneludeU  November  I7lh,  1807. — By  this  treat}-  the  Ottawi*. 
Chippcwaa,  Wyaodobi,  oitd  Potawatamics  ceded  to  tho  Uuiu-d  Sute«  5,937,760  airet 
ef  land,  chieSy  within  the  preaant  Unite  of  Miriiigit  md  partly  within  the  uurtliweataia 
limits  of  Ohio. 

10.  Treaty  of  Brtnemtmtn,  cnnchi«k'd  November  S5th,  l^O?*,  at  Brownstnwn.  Michi- 
gan.— By  tlii»  treaty  the  Chippewas,  Ottawa«,  Wyandot«,  Potawatamies,  Mtamics,  and 
Bel  BiTan  ceded  totfaeVnitod  Statoa  eartain  landa  hi  the  State  eTOhio  §at  tbe  wear 
a  road,  &c. 

1 1  Trt  aty  of  Fort  IViiyir.  concluded  Sc'pt^'mber  30th.  1809. — Thif  treaty  was  tth.?^ 
wixi\  tiiu  Dolawares,  Putawaiamies,  Miamicii,  aod  £ol  BiTcn.  They  ceded  thereby  tu 
the  United  Statoa  V96,M6  eeraa  of  bad.  witUn  the  noilham  portkn  af  the  piaaaat 
fltete  of  Indiana. 

This  cession  wm  snhseqncntly  conflrmcd  in  convention,  at  Vincennes,  by  tiic  Weai, 
on  the  '■ititii  day  oi  October,  1809.  Alao,  by  the  Kickapooa,  in  a  treaty  at  Vmcenaea, 
conelnded  Deeeaaber      19M^S»  Lamd  Law  af  UiM  Slat€*,  ctmptiaticn  cf  1627. 
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Michigan  Territory, — ^Meantime,  the  settlements  formerly 
comprised  in  Wayne  county,  having  increased  in  inhabitants 
and  importance,  had  been  erected  into  a  separate  territorial 
government,  known  and  designated  as  tlie  "  Territory  of  Mich- 
igan." On  the  first  of  July,  1805,  the  territory  entered  upon 
the  first  11  Ic  of  territorial  government,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  ordiii  im  t'  of  1787;  and  WilHam  ITiill,  formerly  a  lieu- 
tenant  in  the  Revolutionary  army,  was  made  tlie  first  governor. 
Tiie  judges  and  f>tlier  officers  appointed  soon  afterward  enter- 
ed upon  the  discharge  of  their  respective  duties  at  Detroit, 
which  was  made  the  seat  of  the  territorial  government.  The 
southern  limit  of  Michigan  Territory,"  according  to  the  act 
of  Coogresst  was  to  be  a  line  running  due  east  from  the  most 
southern  part  of  Lake  Michigan  to  the  Maumee  Bay. 

Meantime,  Louisiana,  purchased  from  France,  had  been  oc- 
cupied by  the  American  troops,  and  Upper  Louisiana,  com- 
prising the  settlements  on  the  west  side  of  the  Bfississippi,  from 
the  Arkansas  to  the  Missouri  River,  had  been  annexed  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Indiana  Territory  as  the  **  District  of  Mis- 
floqri.''  A  treaty  had  been  held  at  St  Louis  on  the  8d  of  No- 
vember, for  the  extinction  of  the  Indian  title  to  extensive  tracts 
in  this  district  also.  Thus,  as  early  as  1805,  the  whole  region 
north  of  the  Ohio,  and  south  of  a  line  drawn  southwest  firom 
Greenville  to  St.  Louis,  on  the  Upper  Mississippi,  was  released 
from  the  claim,  if  not  from  the  occupancy,  of  the  native  tribes, 
and  throw  n  open  to  the  explorations  of  the  western  pioneers. 

[A.D.  1807.]  But  these  countries  were  too  remote,  and  too 
much  exposed  to  the  precarious  friendship  of  the  savage?',  and 
too  destitute  of  the  comforts  of  civilized  life,  to  attract  many 
'  emigrants,  while  lands  equally  good,  and  much  more  secure 
from  danger,  were  mor^  convenient.  Hence  the  settlements 
on  the  Wabash,  on  the  Illinois,  on  the  Upper  Mississippi,  and 
near  the  Detroit  River,  increased  in  numbers  slowly.  The 
Indians  still  lingered  around  their  homes  and  familiar  hunting- 
grounds,  as  if  reluctant  to  abandon  the  scenes  of  their  youth 
and  the  graves  of  their  ancestors,  although  they  had  receiv- 
ed the  stipulated  payment,  and  had  consented  to  retire  from 
them. 

[A.D.  1 809.]  Ittinoii  Territory.— -Yet  the  tide  of  emigration 
set  strongly  to  the  West,  and  the  redundant  population  began 
to  reach  the  Wabash  and  tiie  Illinois.   By  the  close  of  the  year 
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1608»  the  Indiana  Territory  east  of  the  Wabashi  had  received 
such  an  increase  in  numbers  that  it  was  desirable  to  aaaume. 
the  second  grade  of  territorial  gOTemment  Having  a  popu- 
lation of  five  thousand  free  white  males,  Congress,  with  a  view 
to  a  future  state  government,  by  an  act  approved  February  3d, 
1800,  restricted  its  limits,  and  authorized  a  territorial  Legisla- 
ture, agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  the  ordinance  of 1787.  The 
Indiana  Territory,  from  this  time,  was  bounded  on  the  west  by 
a  line  extending  up  the  middle  of  the  Wabash,  from  its  oipuSli. 
to  Yincennes,  and  thence  by  a  meridian  due  north  to  tbe  80utfb> 
em  extremity  of  Lake  Michigan.  On  the  north,  it  was  bounded 
by  the  southern  line  of  the  Michigan  Territory.  That  portion 
west  of  the  Wabash  was  erected  into  a  sejjarate  territorial  gov- 
ernment of  the  f  rst  grade,  known  and  designated  as  the  II- 
hnois  Territory."* 

[A.D.  1810.]  The  inhabitants  of  the  Indiana  Territory  soon 
beean  to  augment  more  rapidly,  and  emigration  to  seek  the 
tine  iands  on  White  River,  and  upon  the  Wabash,  as  well  as 
the  regions  near  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  between  Cincinnati  and 
New  Albany.  In  1810  the  people  had  increased  in  numbers 
to  twenty-four  thousand  five  hundred,  and  in  the  newly^-erect- 
ed  Territory  of  Illinois  there  was  an  aggregate  of  twelve 
thousand  three  hundred  persons.f 

The  popuktion  of  Michigan  Territory,  upon  its  first  organi- 
zation in  1605,  exclusive  of  the  troops  of  the  western  army, 
did  not  exceed  three  thousand  souls.  As  late  as  the  year  1810, 
the  increase  by  emigration  from  the  western  settlem^ts  had 
been  comparatively  small,  and  the  census  of  1810  gave  an  ag- 
gregate of  only  eight  thousand  four  hundred  souls.^  At  the 
opening  of  the  war  in  1812,  the  whole  number  of  people  could 
not  have  exceeded  six  thousand  souls. 

[A.D.  1811.]  Thus,  at  the  beginning  of  hostilities  near  the 
close  of  the  year  1811,  these  three  territories  together  scarcely 
contained  forty  thousand  inhabitants,  including;  the  Creole 
French  on  the  Detroit,  Wabash,  and  Illinois  Rivers.  The 
whole  nortliem  half  of  Michigan  still  belonged  to  the  Indians, 
and  was  in  their  sole  occupancy.  Of  Indiana,  two  thirds  of 
its  entire  area,  on  the  north,  were  likewise  territory  to  which 

*  Land  Laws  of  United  State*,  oompilati(Tn  of  18-27,  p.  503. 
t  Ifilehell's  World,  p.  2^L  Ceiunu  ot  Uoitod  States. 
tU«m,p.SS4.  Unilad Stitet C«agiu ArlSlO. 
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th^  Indian  titlo  had  not  be^n  extingwiabad>  A  9till  greater 
portifMa  of  t]i9  whole  area  of  UUnpis  wai  in  the  posaeflslon  of 
the  natives* 

Yet»  notwithstanding  the  right  of  soil  had  been  purchased 
of  the  Indians,  the  fizrther  progress  of  th^  whites  wag  checked 

by  the  very  first  act  of  open  warfare.  Many  who  had  al- 
ready advaaced  too  far  for  safety,  retired  from  their  new 
homes  ;  hence,  during  the  war  vvitli  Great  Britain  and  iier 
savage  "  allies,"  the  advanced  settlements  were  abandoned. 
It  was  not  until  the  suinmer  of  1815  that  population  began  to 
extend  iiitu  tlic  wilderness  of  tiiese  tliree  terntoriQS,  and  into 
th^  northern  iialf  of  the  State  of  Ohio, 

The  first  indication  of  aggression  shown  by  the  Indians  north- 
west of  the  Ohio  was  fi:om  the  Sbawanese,  controlled  by  their 
great  war-<chie(  Tecumsehy  aided  by  his  brother,  the  Proph- 
et" The  former  was  an  extraordinary  man,  possessed  of 
great  talent,  energy*  and  perseverance ;  endowed  with  elo-  • 
qnence  and  a  commandipg  influence^  wiiich  enabled  him  to 
control  not  only  l^s  own,  but  many  other  tribes.  He  had 
been  a  noted  warrior  from  the  close  of  the  revolotionary  stnig* 
gle»  and,  like  his  prototype  Pontiac,  seemed  to  devote  the  whole 
of  hb  great  eneirgies  to  arresting  the  advance  of  ctviltzation  - 
into  the  Indian  country.  In  this  object  he  derived  aid  and 
counsel  from  British  agents  and  officers  in  Canada,  who,  be- 
lieving a  rupture  between  the  United  States  and  England  in- 
evitable, had  used  every  eiloiL  to  induce  him  to  stir  up  the 
tribes  of  the  northwest,  as  well  as  of  the  south,  to  engage  in 
the  approac  liing  contest.  During  the  year  1812  he  was  zeal- 
ously engaged  m  exciting  a  general  Indian  war,  having  visited 
the  ChickasAs,  the  Cherokees,  and  the  Creeks,  in  order  to  rouse 
them  in  the  common  cause  against  the  American  people.  His 
brother,  by  operating  upon  the  credulity  and  superstition  of 
the  Indians,  greatly  promoted  liis  plans,  and  gave  him  addi- 
tional influence  over  the  savages. 

Tecumseh  bad  opposed  the  sale  and  cession  of  lands  to  the 
United  States,  and  now  contended  that  the  treaties  and  sales 
were  nuU  and  void ;  as  such,  he  refused  to  permit  their  occu- 
pancy by  the  whites.  Toward  the  autumn  of  the  year  1811 
he  had  stirred  up  the  northwestern  Indians  to  such  a  degree^ 
that  an  outbreak  of  hostilities  was  constantly  apprehended  in 
the  settlements  of  the  Indiana  Territory.  To  avert  the  dan* 
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ger,  and  to  appease  the  anger  of  (be  savages,  Govenior  Har- 
risoDf  of  the  bidiana  Territory,  and  agent  for  Indian  afliixa, 
had  convened  a  couBcil  of  chieft  and  warriors  at  Ymcennes* 

for  the  purpose  of  friendly  negotiations. 
This  council  was  attraded  hy  Tecumseh  and  twenty  or 

thirty  chiefs  and  warriors,  but  no  arrangement  was  accom- 
plished, on  account  of  the  violence  of  Tecuaiseh,  who  broke 
up  the  assembly  by  his  impetuous  insolence. 

Campaign  of  Ttpptcanoe. — In  the  mean  time,  the  Federal 
government,  preparing  for  the  worst,  had  concentrated  a  mil- 
itary force  in  the  vicinity  of  Vincennes,  for  the  protection  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  to  chastise  any  outbreak  that  might  occur. 
The  fourth  regiment  of  United  Slates  troops,  under  Colonel 
Boyd,  was  stationed  at  that  place,  and  was  re-enforced  by  de- 
tachments- of  yolunteers  and  miUtia  kom  Kentucky  and  In- 
diana. 

'  As  the  year  drew  toward  a  dose,  the  frontier  settlers  be- 
came seriously  alarmed  at  the  threatening  aspect  of  Indian  af- 
fairs, which  clearly  indicated  approaching  hostilities.  Under 
these  circumstances,  Governor  Harrison  advanced  with  the 
troops  toward  the  principal  towns  of  the  Shawanese,  on  the 
Wabash,  near  the  outlet  of  the  Tippecanoe  CreeL 

On  the  5th  of  November  he  was  m  the  vidnity  of  the  Propb- 
etf s  Town,  with  about  twelve  hundred  men,  including  regulars, 
militia,  and  mounted  volunteers.  His  object  was  to  demand 
satisfactory  explanations  for  the  hostile  appearances,  or  to  en> 
force  the  observance  of  existing  treaties  by  force  of  arms.* 

On  the  bih  the  troops  were  within  a  few  niiJes  of  the  Proph- 
et's Town,  on  the  northwest  side  of  the  Wabash  River,  near 
the  mouth  ui  tlie  Tippecanoe  Creek.  Durini^  this  day,  as  well 
as  upon  the  whole  march,  t!ip  Indians  continued  to  manifest 
every  indication  of  aggression  except  an  actual  attack,  which 
they  seldom  make  without  great  advantages  in  their  favor. 
They  continued  to  hover  upon  the  iianks  and  front  of  the  ar- 
my, in  warlike  array,  and  to  elude  every  attempt  to  approach 
them,  and  to  reject  all  overtures  to  meet  in  council.  Several 
peace-flags  had  been  sent  to  them  for  an  amicable  conference^ 
which  they  declined  by  sullenly  retiring  toward  their  towns. 
Tlie  army  continued  to  advance  until  within  one  nule  of  the 
Prophet's  Town,  when,  becoming  alarmed  for  their  safety, 

*  Breckonridge'g  Late  War,  p.  Si. 
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they  sent  a  delegation  of  warriors  to  Governor  Harri8on»  pro- 
posing to  meet  in  council  next  morning.  Colonel  Boyd  urged 
the  expediency  of  advancing  immediately  upon  the  town*  to 
take  poBsession  of  it,  and  to  chastise  them  severely,  when 
they  would  be  able  to  dictate  the  terms  of  peace  on  their  own 
ground.  He  knew  the  perfidious  character  of  the  savages, 
and  was  unwilling  to  affi>rd  them  time  to  concert  means  of 
defense,  or  to  mature  any  treacherous  designs. 

But  Governor  Harrison  had  been  instructed  to  avoid  actual 
hostilities  as  long  as  possible,  and  he  resolved  to  accede  to  the 
proposition  for  holding  a  council  with  them  on  the  next  day. 
The  army  was  accordingly  directed  to  halt,  and  take  up  its 
position  for  the  niglit  in  a  piece  of  woods  on  the  margin  of  a 
prairie.  Aware  of  the  Indian  character  for  studied  duplicity, 
the  troops  were  ordered  to  repose  upon  their  ai-ms,  with  a  nu- 
merous guard  on  duty  within  the  line  of  sentinels.  The  order 
of  encampment  was  designed  to  resist  any  sudden  attack  at 
night,  so  far  as  l!heir  unprotected  situation  permitted.* 

In  this  condition  they  remained  undisturbed  until  about  four 
o'clock  next  morning,  when,  the  night  being  cloudy  and  driz* 
zly»  the  Indians  made  their  attack  with  great  impetuosity,  in 
that  part  of  the  camp  near  the  regular  troops.  They  had  crept 
upon  their  hands  and  knees,  unobserved,  nearly  to  the  sentinels, 
whom  they  designed  to  kill  before  any  alarm  could  be  given ; 
but  they  were  discovered,  and  the  alarm  was  immediately  sound- 
ed. The  Indians  sprang  to  their  feet,  gave  the  terrible  war- 
whoop,  and  rushed  to  the  assault  with  the  tomahawk  against 
the  advanced  guard  of  militia  on  the  left  flank.  The  guard, 
panic-stricken,  fled  in  confusion  upon  the  regulars  under  Colo- 
nel Boyd.  Tile  assault  was  first  received  by  Captain  Barton's 
company  of  infantry,  and  Captain  Guiger's  company  of  mount- 
ed riflemen,  who  maintnined  their  position  with  great  firm- 
ness. While  the  comnuuider-in-chief  was  endea  voring  to  re-en- 
force  this  point,  and  to  dislodge  the  Indians  from  their  covert  by 
means  of  the  cavalry,  a  furious  attack  was  made  on  the  right 
wing,  which  was  received  by  two  companies  of  United  States 
infantry  under  Captains  Spencer  and  Warwick.  Captain 
Spencer  and  all  his  lieutenants  were  killed,  and  Captain  War- 
wick was  mortally  wounded.  This  line  was  strengthened  by 
Captain  Robb's  company,  which  maintained  its  position  with 

*  BwdtanrMg^  p.  SB. 
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great  courage.  While  Governor  Harrison  was  bringing  up  thia 
company,  his  aid,  Colonel  Owen,  was  killed  by  his  side.  Coio> 
nel  Daviess,  of  Kentucky,  and  Colonel  White^of  Indiana,  were 
killed  in  leading  a  charge  against  the  Indians  on  the  left  i)aak« 
The  camp  fires  had  been  extinguished,  and  the  whole  army 
was  closely  engaged  In  the  action.  The  Indiaas,  concealed  he* 
hind  logs  and  trees,  and  in  the  gmie,  kept  up  an  incessant  and 
galling  fire  upon  the  compact  bodies  cf  tnxqis,  who  suffered 
severely,  untO  the  savages  were  routed  by  &  charge  of  caval- 
ry, led  on  by  Captain  Snelling. 

The  contest  was  now  maintained  with  great  valor  on  both 
sides,  and  on  every  part  of  the  field.  The  Indians  advanced 
and  retreated  alternately,  fighting  desperately,  and  with  a  fury 
seldom  seen  or  equalled.  Their  yells,  and  llie  terrillc  rattling 
of  deer-hools  and  Indian  drums,  served  to  render  the  scene 
one  of  the  most  fearful  import.  Such  it  continued  until  about 
daybreak,  when  several  companies  were  ordered  to  charge  si- 
multaneously from  the  right  and  left  wings  upon  the  enemy, 
aided  by  such  of  the  dragoons  as  could  be  mounted.  The 
savages  fled  in  every  ditection,  and  were  pursued  by  the 
horsemen  into  the  swamps  as  fiur  as  they  oould  proceed.  Thus 
tin&inated  this  sanguinary  and  unfortunate  battle** 

The  loss  of  the  Americans  in  this  engagement  vat  hot  little 
short  of  two  hundred  men  killed  and  wounded.  Among  tbsm 
were  Colonels  Daviess  and  Owen,  highly  distingoisbed  and 
greatly  lamented.  The  whole  of  the  troops,  both  of  the  regu- 
lar army  and  the  volunteers  and  militia,  behaved  with  great 
courage  and  prudence,  and  merited  the  thanks  of  their  coun- 
trymen. The  loss  of  the  Indians  was  unknuwn  ;  but,  Irum  ilieir 
advantages  aiid  concealment,  it  is  probable  their  loss  did  not 
exceed  fifty  or  sixty  warriors. 

This  battle  was,  in  fact,  the  beginning  of  the  war  which 
was  declared  against  Great  Britain  in  June  following.  Thg 
whole  of  the  western  frontier  was  thrown  into  a  state  of  alarm, 
and  many  retired  to  the  older  settlements  for  safety.  The  In- 
dian tribes  inhabiting  the  country  on  the  waters  of  the  Wabash, 
and  the  regions  south  and  west  of  all  the  great  lakes,  immedi- 
ately  flew  to  arms,  and  sought  the  aid  of  their  allies,  the  Eng* 
liMi  in  Canada.   They  had  previously  received  aasuranoe  of 

*  BreckcAiidge,  p.  S6.   Oiiiciai  returns  give  63  killed,  186  wooaded. — Drake  s  Boom. 
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aid  from  Great  Britain  ia  cape  of  hottililiei^  and  they  now  ba- 
gan  to  threaten  all  the  American  border  population  and  poili 
in  the  Michigan,  Indiana,  and  lUinois  Territorieit  aa  well  as  the 
northwestern  coninea  of  New  York^Pennaylvania,  and  Ohio  * 

It  would  carry  vm  entirely  beyond  the  limits  prescribed  for 
tfaia  work  to  attempt  to  give  an  account  of  the  military  opera- 
tidia  and  the  horrors  of  savage  warfaic  conducted  by  the 
British  commanders  upon  the  northwestera  frontier  during 
three  years,  from  1812  to  1815;  we  shall,  therefore,  pass  them 
by,  and  pursue  the  subject  of  the  gradual  extension  of  the  white 
inhabitants  after  the  war. 

[A.]).  1815.]  The  year  1815  was  ushered  in  with  the  news 
of  peace  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  The 
Indian  tribes  in  the  northweet^  deprived  of  their  great  crvilized 
ally,  were  comparatively  powerless,  and  readily  suspended 
operationa.  A  ahort  time  aenred  to  banish  fear  from  the 
weatem  enjf  rants  and  to  restore  confidence  to  the  frontier 
aeltlementa.  With  the  death  of  Teeumaeh  all  hope  of  reaiathtg 
the  onward  march  of  the  whitea  had  Taniahed  from  the  in- 
dian  tribea.  They  contented  themaelTea  with  the  privilege' 
of  makiqg  peace  with  them,  and  living  upon  their  own  soil, 
mtil  the  aettenenta  ahould  encroach  upon  them.  The  grad- 
ual reUnqaiahment  of  their  landa,  aa  they  retired  westward, 
created  for  them  a  fund,  in  the  shape  of  annuities  from  the 
A.merican  government,  which  supplied  thern  witii  many  of  the 
comforts  uf  1  lie,  which  they  could  not  procure  otherwise. 

State  of  Indiana. — The  various  campaigns  and  mounted  expe- 
ditiuiis  whicli  liad  traversed  the  regions  of  the  lllinuis,  Indiana, 
and  Michigan  Territories  for  the  last  three  years,  were  virtual 
explorations  of  the  fertile  and  beautiful  country  by  thousands  of 

•  While  thr  rnvernmeiit  of  the  Unitptl  States  had  adox)teJ  every  prndcntifil  mfa*- 
ure  which  humanity  atid  ualoral  justice  might  dictate  for  the  preaervBtion  of  utjutral- 
aod  peace  with  the  northweatem  IndiaM,  aa  Mr.  Madbon  declared  in  his  message 
«r  Kflir«aib«F      \m%  "Tha  memy  hu  aot  aeniptod  to      to  his  tid  the  nillileii 

ferocity  of  tlio  aavagcs,  armed  with  instnunent^  of  camnfrr;  nmi  tnrturp,  whirh  are 
known  U)  spare  ncttliur  auo  nor  lox.  In  this  outrage  ag^miniit  the  laws  of  huuorable 
war,  and  ajjaiiist  the  feelings  sacred  to  humanity,  the  British  oonunanden  can  not  re- 
lort  to  die  ptoftoTTCtoHatioii.  IbrHiaooinmittod  b  tlw  Hmj 
can  not  mitigate  it  by  callinq:  it  '  self-defense'  against  men  in  annii,  for  it  embraces  the 
mosit  nhorkinfr  butcheries  of  defenseless  families.  Nor  can  it  be  preteoded  that  they 
are  not  answerable  for  the  atrocities  perpetrated ;  tor  Uie  savages  are  employed  with 
\  knowledge,  and  eiren  with  menaoee  tliat  tbeir  ftuy  can  not  be  oontniUed.  Sndiii 
tito  spectacle  which  the  deputed  authorities  of  a  nation  boasting  its  rflii::non  and 
morality  have  not  restrained  from  prcacQtiag  tO  u  eslisbteaod  age."— 3ee  Amcrtoaa 
*  State  Papers.  Boston  ed.,  red.  ix.,  p- 
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young,  huAff  and  enterpnaing  pioneers.  The  enchanting 
pmpectSt  and  the  fertile  valleys  upon  all  the  branches  of  the 
Wabash  and  of  the  Illinois  uid  Kaafcaskia,  had  filled  many 
irith  enthusiasm  for  adventure  into  those  desirable  regions. 
Those  who  had  traversed  this  country  in  hostile  array  now 
advanced  with  their  fiunilies  in  the  peaceful  garb  of  husband- 
men, and  habitations  began  to  multiply  and  extend  upon  all  the 
Water-courses.  The  older  settlements  of  Kentucky  and  Ohio 
began  to  send  iortli  young  colonies  to  these  beaulilul  locali« 
ties,  where  the  land  was  both  productive  and  cheap. 

[A.D.  1816.]  Early  in  the  following  year  it  was  ascertain- 
ed that  the  Indiana  Turritor}'  possessed  a  population  which 
entitled  it  to  an  independent  state  government.  Conirress  au- 
thorized the  election  ot  a  convention  to  form  a  state  Constitu- 
tion, agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  the  ordinance  of  1 787.  The 
Qofivention  formed  a  Constitution  similar  to  that  which  had 
been  adopted  by  the  State  of  Ohio  nearly  fifteen  years  before. 
This  Constitution  having  been  approved  by  Congress,  the  new 
State  of  Indiana"  was  formally  admitted  into  the  Unioii  oq 
the  19th  of  April,  ISie.* 

The  new  state  government  went  mto  operatioo  by  the  elec^ 
tton  of  Jonathan  Jeunmgs  first  goveinor«t  and  a  General  As- 
sembly, which  proceeded  to  the  formation  of  the  various  de> 
partments,  tigroed)ly  to  the  provisions  of  the  Constitntioa. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  same  tide  of  immigration  had  set 
equally  strong  into  the  Illinois  Territory.  The  inhabitants  be- 
gan to  increase  in  all  the  old  settlements,  and  gradually  to  ex- 
tend  into  the  coimtry  west  of  the  Wabash  and  upon  the  lower 
tributaries  of  the  Illinois,  as  well  as  upon  the  region  between 
the  mouth  of  the  Illinuis  and  Ohio  Rivers,  and  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. 

State  of  Illinois. — Before  the  close  of  the  year  1817.  it  was 
ascertained  tfiat  the  population  of  the  Illinois  Territory  was 
equal  to  that  of  Ohio  previous  to  its  admission  into  the  Union. 

*  BMli«nlLfti»aririllsdBMBi,^«i,y.m.  AlM!»B««MooBpil«ticmfll'l897. 

t  QOTZRIVORS  or  IXDIAVA* 

Territorial. 

S.  Wm.  B.  Hnrinn,  from  im  t9 1819.    I  9.  ThomM  Pocey,  from  1813  to  18ia 

8taU. 

I.  Jonathan  Jcnnim^s,  from  1816  to  IP'?^;     '  4.  Noah  Noble,  from  l^^r^T  to  '"^T. 

t.  Wm.B.Hcndn€k*,  "  1823  "  ISii.  15.  Darid  WaUace,  "  1837  •  1343. 
a  JtHMi  B.  lUy.        *•  18B6  «  IStl.  1 1.  JttMi  WfaUoomb,    "  1843  "  1848. 
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The  territorial  Legislature  at  its  next  sesrion,  fepreeenting 
the  ivill  of  the  people,  made  application  to  Congress  for  author- 
ity to  estaUish  a  state  govenunent  Congress,  granting  a  ready 
assent,  on  the  18th  of  April,  1818,  passed  **  An  act  to  enable 

the  ])eopIe  of  the  Illinois  Territory  to  form  a  state  Constitution, 
aiid  for  the  admission  of  such  state  into  the  Union  upon  an 
equal  footing  with  the  original  states/*  The  act  provided  for 
the  election  of  delegates  to  a  convention,  which  was  held  in 
July  following.  The  Consiitution  adopted  early  in  August 
was  approved  by  Congress  on  tlie  day  of  December  follow- 
ing, when,  by  a  joint  resolution,  the  "  State  of  Illinois"  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union  in  less  than  two  years  after  the  admission 
of  Indiana. 

[A.D.  1880.]  The  inhahitaats  increased  slowly  during  the 
neit  two  yearSf  and  the  census  of  1820  gare  the  entire  number 
at  55)910  souls.  The  state  census,  five  years  afterward,  indi« 
eated  the  population  at  73|817,  being  an  annual  increase  of 
iieariy  ten  thousand  persons.* 

Indiana  had  increased  in  an  equal  or  greater  ratio,  having 
nceiyed  a  large  number  of  immigrants  from  the  adjoining 
State  of  Ohio.  Such  had  been  the  unprecedented  migration 
to  Indiana,  that  the  census  of  1030^  four  years  aiWr  the  adop* 
tion  of  the  state  goyemment,  presented  a  population  of  147,178 
souls,  including  1420  blacks.  The  state  census,  five  years  afr 
terward,  gave  an  aggregate  of  200, 000  80uls.t  The  people 
continued  to  increase  in  nuuibei  s  in  a  similar  ratio  during  the 
next  five  years,  and  in  1830  the  census  presented  an  aggre- 
gate of  341,582  souls,  of  whom  3562  were  blacks.  But,  what 
is  incst  surprising,  the  same  raii<j  of  increase  was  maintain- 
ed i'nr  five  yearf^  loni^^er,  and  in  1835  the  whole  number  of 
inhril)itants  was  estimated  at  six  hundred  thousand  per* 
8ons4 

•  Bm  lawi  of  Umte<l  State*,  vol  tL,  p.  SN.  MCwlft  IDoilntod  AOm,  ^  ST. 
AlMkJtaisnBfs  e<dd0,  p.  334 

GorxAHOBS  or  Izxuoif. 

1.  Wm.  H.  HaniMD,  ai  GoTcraor  of  Todiasa  antfl  ISOa 
a  HiiitB  Bdir«rd%  torn  1909  to  laiS,  tfarae  tatsM. 

SiaU. 

1.  BhidmBliBaiiframinStolSia        a  JaM|itt1>aHHn,aaBlSMI»18M. 

t.  BdwaidCoIef,     "  1822  "  1626.         C.  Thomaa  C«riin,    "   lf?3S  "  iBi'i. 

3.  Ninian  Edward«,  "   1826  "  1630.         7.  TbooBM  7oid»      "  ISiS  "  IMdw 

4.  Jobs  Heyooldi,     "   1830  "  1834. 
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Meantime,  since  the  close  of  the  war  in  1815,  the  Federal 
goTeroment  had  peraevecii^ly  pursued  the  policy  of  g^rfuUiaUy 
lemoviDg  the  Indian  tribes  i«om  all  the  habitaUe  p<urtioM  of 
the  ncnthwestern  elates  and  territorial.  By  euooeerive  treaties 
the  diflerent  tiibee  and  natioM  had  relinqaiehed  their  daim  to 
and  occupancy  of  the  landa  within  the  juriadiotioo  of  the  respects 
ive  states,  and  had  entered  into  agieementa  to  remove  nltiinalely 
to  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi,  there  to  occupy  land*  pro* 
Tided  for  them  by  the  United  States.* 

Michigan  Territori/. — The  remainder  of  the  Northwestern 
Territory,  as  formerly  organized,  was  the  Territory  of  Michi- 
gan. Tius  territory  at  tlie  beginning  of  the  war  was  compar- 
atively unknown  to  the  western  people,  and  had  but  little  at- 
tractions for  emigrants.  A  nmcii  larger  ]X)rtion  of  its  surface 
was  also  in  the  actual  possession  of  the  native  tribes.  But 
few  settlements  had  been  made  heyond  the  region  of  the  De- 
troit and  Raiain  Rivers;  and  these,  in  a  great  measure,  had 
*  been  broken  up  by  the  sayages  and  their  Bnghah  ailiee  dwmg 
the  war. 

HaroR  l)ji(rici— Lying  in  a  more  rigorous  dimote,  leoiote 
£rom  the  dense  settlements  of  the  Western  States^  and  exposed 
to  the  dangers  of  an  Indian  frontier,  years  elapsed  after  the 
urur  befcre  the  tide  of  immigratieik  had  set  strong  mto  the 
lOcbigan  Territory.   At  the  c^e  of  the  war  the  whole  white 

*  The  principal  ltdiaa  troatiea  with  the  northwertern  tcibei,  after  tbe  peace  of  181% 
ftr  tktt  OMiteflf  Iwda,  ara  aa  fbUowa : 
1.  Treatyoftk»Mmmm  B0pid»,modM809tBaAmmk,\ni^^ 

the  "Wyandot?,  Pcnern'!,  ^hf\wniip<!P,  Ottn'.vfts,  T>r!:\v/nrrf?,  PntnwntfimTi''^  an'f  ChipT^f  ■ 
waa  coded  to  the  United  States  4,776,971  acres  of  laud  near  the  Lakea  £ae  and  Midit- 
gaa,  bat  chiefly  in  OUo ;  Kme  in  Indiana  and  Michigan  Twritoiy. 

&  Trtaiy  of  EdtwardtvUU,  coacltided  Septanibwr        ltie>-4iy  tliif  treaty 
Peoriaa,  Kaakaskias,  MichigarDie<<,  Ciyinkias,  and  Temaroigeeded  tftSlS  Vaitad  SlMMi^ 
within  the  Teiritory  of  iUinoia,  7,138.398  acres  of  land. 

8.  Treaty  of  8L  Mwr^t,  coodaded  October  3d.  1818.— By  this  treaty  the  Delawarea 
ceded  all  didrltnda  in  Lidiua,  inezdwngeferoaiefewettorttelfiaaiaeippiw 

4.  Trea/^  f/Ef^ffflTf^fTTY/r,  rnnrluded  July  30th,  1819.  5.  Treaty  of  Fort  Hmriaemt 
eoncladed  AueTist  30tii,  1819. — By  these  treaties  the  Kirkcpooi  coded  Id  Ifae  UsiMA 
States  3,312,4^  acres  of  laud,  chiefly  iu  lUtnois,  but  partiy  m  Indiana. 

«w  Tnatif  ^8agmamf  aonbleded  Hiptartir  ISM.— By  Aie  traelT  dip- 
pewas  ceded  to  the  United  StatcR  7,451,520  acres  of  land  in  the  Teiritory  Michigan. 
Othor  treaties,  by  the  same  tribes,  conclnded  at  Sault  St.  Marie.  Jane  16ih,  18"20;  and 
at  L  Arbre  Croche,  July  6tb,  1820,  ceded  other  smaiiar  portions  of  terntory  near  tbe  Sc 

Ifuy'eBiMn 

7.  Tr$a*y  of  Chicago,  oondoded  Angvst  1831.— By  iStSm  treaty  the  Chtpp«wtl» 

OttawA??,  find  Potawatamiee  cedefl  tn  th*»  United  State«,  chiefly  in  Mirhij^nn  and  part- 
ly in  ludiajia,  4,^33,550  aCTM. — tiu  Land  Lawi  of  UuUid  6l(dc*,  oompiUUutn  of  18*7, 
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populatkNk  in  thai  territory  ma  but  little,  if  any,  over  six  thou- 
sand souls.  Five  years  afterward,  the  census  of  1820  gave 
to  the  tenitury  an  aggrei^ate  of  only  8900  souls,  distributed 
over  seven  counties,  wliich  embraced  the  entire  organized 
portion  of  the  territory,  including  the  **  Huron  District,"  on  tlie 
west  side  of  Lake  Mi(  liigan.  The  inhabitants  iikm  ea^ed  slowly 
and  gradually  for  ten  years  more  ;  and  the  census  of  1830  pre- 
sented the  number  of  {)e<)ple  at  only  28.000  souls,  distributed 
over  twelve  counties,  exclusive  of  the  "  Huron  District,"  Thif 
district,  comprising  four  counties  west  of  the  southern  portion 
of  Lake  Michigan,  contained  about  8640  souls.*  At  this  time^ 
that  part  of  Midiigan  Territory  over  which  the  ciyil  jurisdio 
tkm  had  been  extended  inchided  only  about  one  third  of  tkt 
pewinwin,  or  that  portion  lyin^^  south  of  the  fortjr-third  parallel 
of  Mith  latitude.  The  remainder,  aa  nofth  as  the  Straita 
of  Ifiefaillhnaokinao,  waa  Indian  territorft  in  the  undisturbed 
oecttpaney  of  more  than  eight  thousand  savages. 

[A.D.  ISaa.]  About  the  year  1888  the  tide  of  emigratioa 
began  to  set  toward  Michigan  Territory.  Steam-boat  Baviga* 
tion  had  opeoad  a  new  commeice  upon  the  faikestand  had  con- 
nected the  eastern  lakes  and  their  population  with  the  Illinois 
and  Upper  Mississippi.  This  immense  lake  navigation  encir- 
cled the  penuisula  of  Michigan.  It  became  an  object  of  eir- 
ploration.  Its  unrivalled  advantages  for  navigation,  its  im- 
mense tracts  of  the  most  fertile  arable  lands,  adapted  to  the 
cnltivalioii  of  all  the  northern  grains  and  grafse*?,  attrarted  the 
attentioh  of  western  immigrants.  The  tide  soon  began  to  set 
Strong  into  Michigan.  Its  fine  level  and  roUing  plains,  ila 
deep  and  enduring  soil,  and  its  immense  advantages  for  trade 
and  commerce  had  become  known  and  duly  appreciated.  The 
hundreds  of  canoes,  pirogues,  and  barges,  with  their  half*civil> 
ized  cmtrien  da  boiSf  which  had  annually  visited  Detroit  for 
more  than  a  century,  had  given  way  to  large  and  splendid 
ateam-boats,  which  daily  traversed  the  lakes  firom  Bufialo  to 
Chicago,  from  the  east  end  of  Lake, Brie  t6  the  southwestern 
extremity  of  Lake  Michigan.  Naariy  a  hundred  safl  of  sloops 
and  schooners  were  now  traversing  every  part  of  these  inland 
seas.  Under  these  circumstances,  how  should  Michigan  remain 
a  savage  wilderness?!  The  New  Eiii^land  States  began  to 
send  forth  their  nuineruus  colonies,  and  the  wilderness  to  smile. 
•  Smignnt's  OakU^    *n»  ITS.  t  Mitchott'i  World,  p.  294. 
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[A  J)«  1884*]  At  the  end  of  two  yean  more^  or  m  1684»  the 
population  of  Michigan  had  increased  to  87,278  aouls^ezdmive 
of  Indians.  The  following  year  the  number  amoonted  to  more 
than  ninetythonsand  persons,  dtslribuled  over  thirty-eight  ooun* 
ties,  compriBed  in  the  southem  half  of  the  penm8Qla»  and  the 
*•  attached  Huron,  or  Wisconsin  District,"  lying  west  of  L&ke 
Michigan.  The  town  of  Detroit,  which  in  1812  was  a  stock- 
ade village,  had  now  become  "  a  city,"  witii  ueariy  twenty-five 
hundred  inhabitants. 

[A.D.  1835.]  State  of  Michigan. — The  humble  villages  and 
wigwams  of  the  liulians,  sparsely  distributed  nver  a  wide  ex- 
tent of  wilderness,  had  now  given  way  to  thousands  of  farms 
and  civilized  habitations.  Towns  and  smiling  villages  usurp- 
ed the  encampment  and  the  battle-field.  The  fertile  banks  of 
the  **  River  Raisin'*  were  crowned  with  hamlets  and  towns  hi- 
stead  of  the  melancholy  stockade.  A  Constitution  had  been 
adopted  on  the  15th  of  June,  1836,  and  the  **  State  of  Michi- 
gan" was  admitted  into  the  Union*  on  the  90th  day  of  January, 
1887.t 

[A.D.  1886.]  The  area  of  the  peninsola  of  Michigan  is  but 
little  short  of  twenty-two  millions  of  acres.  One  third  of  this 
yet  remained  in  the  occupancy  of  the  native  tribes,  embradng 
all  that  part  of  it  extending  west  and  north  of  Saginaw  Bay. 
This  portion  was  still  occupied  by  no  less  than  eight  thousand 
roviiin;  savages;  but,  under  the  eager  advance  and  enterprise 
of  tlie  A'ew  England  emigrants,  it  could  not  long  reinam  so. 

Wisconsin  Territory, — In  the  nieaa  time,  the  "Huron  Dis- 
trict," west  of  Lake  Michigan,  alter  the  organization  of  the  state 
government,  had  been  erected  into  a  separate  territunal  gov- 
ernment, under  the  name  of  the  "  Wisconsin  Territory."  This 
territory  comprised  within  its  limits  and  jurisdiction  the  whole 

*  8«tLarini«ftiwUait0d  8c«fe«,iroL{s.,p.377.  Smigtaalfi  GvU^fb  IS&i  Mto, 

AB0ikM  Almnue  fm  ssc 

t  Qovrmrrrt  of  the  Territory  of  Miekig-an. 

h  WUliam  Hall,  bom  1805  to  1812. 
S.L«wltC«n^  «*  1814tol83S. 

S.  George  B.  Porter,     "    1833  to  1814. 

4.  Stephens  T.  Maago^  **    1^34,  tfitfaf  fOflOMa: 

5.  John  S.  Homer,        **    l(fJ5  to  183C. 

Qovemon  oj  tht  State  of  Michigan. 
1.  BtapbaiM T.  MtMNV  from  1836  to  18«attirD tOTM. 

S.  "    lf<40  to  lpi4-2. 

S.  John  8.  Barry,  "   lSi2  to  184G.  two  tofOiu 

4.  Alpbeu  Fetch,         **  1844  to  164d. 
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vegion  from  Lake  Michigan  to  Lake  Superior,  extending  west* 
^ward  to  the  Bfissoim  River,  including  all  the  sources  of  the 

Upper  Mississippi.  Its  southern  limits  were  the  northern  bound- 
aries of  the  States  of  Illinois  and  Missouri,  and  its  extent  from 
north  to  south  was  five  hundi  ed  nnd  eighty  aules,  and  from 
east  to  west  six  liundred  and  fifty  miles.* 

The  territorial  government  was  organized  in  1836.  The 
first  "Governor  and  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs"  was  Hen- 
ry Dodcre ;  and  John  S.  Horner  was  territorial  secretary.! 
The  first  General  Assembly  consisted  of  a  Legislative  Council 
of  thirteen  members,  appointed  for  two  years,  and  a  Legisla* 
tive  Assembly  of  twenty-six  members,  elected  for  one  year,  in 
the  ratio  of  one  member  to  every  five  hundred  free  white  males. 

The  settled  portions  of  the  territory  were  chiefly  near  the 
western  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  the  organized  counties 
«ztended  westward  and  southwestwardly  to  the  hanks  of  the 
Fox  River  of  Green  Bay»  as  fiur  as  Fort  Winnebago,  and  thence 
down  the  Wisconsin  River,  on  the  aoutheastein  side,  finr  thurty 
miles  below  the  "  portage."  At  the  same  time,  immigrants,  by 
way  of  Bfilwaukie  and  Racine,  were  advancing  upon  the  up- 
per tributaries  of  Rock  River,  as  far  west  as  the  **  Four  Lakes** 
and  Fort  Madison.  A  few  settlements  liad  extended,  Ulic wise, 
westward  to  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  north  of  Galena  and 
the  Illinois  state  line.  Others  had  been  slowly,  for  more  than 
three  years,  extending  west  of  the  Mississippi,  upon  the  waters 
of  the  Des  Muincs,  Skunk  River,  Lower  Iowa,  and  Waubesa- 
pinacun,  as  well  as  upon  the  immediate  Imnks  of  the  Mississip- 
pi itsell.  These  settlements,  for  temporary  government,  were 
annexed  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Wisconsin  Territory  as  the 
«  District  of  Iowa.** 

The  remainder  of  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin,  north  and 
west  of  the  Wisconsin  River  and  of  Fox  River,  as  well  as  the 
northern  and  western  portioiis  of  the  present  State  of  Iowa, 
was  a  savage  waste,  still  in  the  partial  occupancy  of  the  re- 
maining  tribes  of  Indians,  and  in  a  great  degree  unknown  to 
civilization.  Such  were  the  extent  and  population  of  the  Wis>  ^ 

t  The  governors  oS  Wucotum  Temtoiy  tre  u  Mlowi: 
1.  Haory  Dodge,  QawtntK  wad  flwffilUBdgBt  of  laOm  AAdn,  finm  1S3S  to  1841. 
e.  Jtmei  M.  Doty,  "  *  m  u        „   1841  to  1844. 

3.  Nttthnnirl  P  TtUntgit  **  "  «  «•        «    1844  to  1945. 

4.  Heuy  Dodge,  "  "  m  m  u 
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GOium  Territory  upon  its  firat  indepeodflot  organiiatioiL  Tbs 
District  of  Iowa,  in  August*  I836|  contained  two  large  ooia^ 
ties,  those  of  Dubuque  and  Des  Moines»  with  aa  aggregate 
population  of  1 0,53 1  persons.   These  two  counties,  in  less  than 

two  years  afterward,  were  divided  into  sixteen  others,*  ooo» 
taining  about  22,800  souls. 

[A.D.  1838.]  But  after  the  organization  of  a  separate  ter- 
ritorial governraent,  and  especially  after  the  final  extinction 
of  the  Indian  title  in  1837,  the  new  5?ettlemorits  l)egaji  to  ex- 
tend in  a  remarkable  manner,  not  only  upon  tiie  western 
shores  of  Lake  Michigan,  but  m  an  equal  degree  westward  to 
the  Mississippi  River,  and  on  its  western  side,  into  the  Dis- 
trict of  Iowa.  The  tide  of  emigration  continued  to  flow  into 
these  regions  during  the  years  of  1837  and  1888 ;  population 
increased,  new  counties  were  laid  ofl'  and  orgaiuaed,  in  tiie 
gradual  exteosi<m  of  the  territorial  jurisdiction  over  the  newljw 
occupied  country,  both  east  and  west  of  the  Mississippi.  Such 
was  the  increase  of  inhabitanta,  and  the  extension  of  d W  gar^ 
emment  on  the  west  side  of  th^  Mississi];^  that  Congreas,  hr 
the  convenience  of  the  people,  and  the  equal  adniiMtration  of 
justice,  proceeded  to  di^de  the  territory,  by  ereoting  the  Di» 
trlct  of  Iowa**  into  a  separate  territorial  government,  lo  he 
known  and  designated  as  the  **  Territory  of  Iowa.** 

The  act  uutlioiiziug  thi^  division  was  approved  June  12th, 
1838,  and  was  to  take  edect  irum  and  after  the  4th  day  of 
July  following. 

The  "Territory  of  Iowa"  at  this  time  comprised  thirteen 
counties,  with  a  General  Assembly  elected  by  the  f>eople,  a 
governor,  secretary,  superior  judges,  and  other  Federal  offi- 
cers appointed  by  the  president,  similar  in  aU  respects  to  the 
original  Territory  of  WisooQsin.t 

About  this  time  immense  numben  of  foreign  iaunigraata 
from  Europe,  but  chiefly  from  Germany,  began  to  arrive  at 
the  ports  of  New  York  and  New  Orleans.  Those  from  New 
York  proceeded  by  way  of  the  Jakes,  and  settled  in  the  noct^ 
weatem  parts  of  New  York  and  Ptemsylvania,  in  the  nortbeiB 
parts  of  Ohto^  in  Michigan,  and  the  Wiscon^  Territory. 
Those  by  way  of  New  Orleans  ascended  the  MissiBsipiii  by 

*  Bee  Newbdl'i  Sketches  of  Iowa,  p.  S47,  Ace. 

t  Territory  of  Tfnvn  \n  rmt'ir.nvf]  nnrler  the  head  of  ciuph  Xftt* ^St  "JbStMiWflf 

jfedenl  Juiudicboa  west  oi  the  ^isAissippi,"  ikc 
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thousands,  on  crowded  steam-boats,  and  settled  themselves  in 
tiie  southern  and  middle  portions  of  Ohiu,  Indiaaa,  and  Illinois. 
Many  of  them  advanced  into  the  fine  country  of  the  Wisconsin 
Territory,  upon  the  tnlnnaiies  of  the  Wisconsin  Rivert  &nd 
the  small  branches  of  the  Mississippi. 

Nor  tlid  tiiosf*  who  went  to  the  Wisconsin  Territory  consist 
of  foreigners  only.  Thousands  of  tiie  early  settlers  of  Ohio 
and  Indiana,  as  well  as  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  or  their 
oSpnng,  were  seeking  homes  in  the  regions  of  the  Upper 
Mississippi,  both  on  the  east  and  west  sides  of  that  nohle  river. 

[AJ>.  1840.]  During  the  year  1839  the  emigration  to  Iowa 
began  to  rival  that  to  Wisconsin  itself;  and  before  the  census 
of  1840  was  completed,  the  Iowa  Territory  contained  a  larger 
nnmber  of  inhabitants  than  that  of  Wisconsin.  This  census 
gave  to  Iowa  a  population  of  48,1  IS  persons,  distributed  over 
eighteen  counties;*  while  to  Wisconsin  it  gave  only  80,845 
persons,  distributed  over  twenty-two  counties. 

IlUneis  had  increased  in  numbers  in  the  same  manner,  and 
almost  as  rapidly.  This  large  state  had  also  been  relieved  of 
its  Indian  population,  whose  claim  to  the  right  of  soil  had  been 
entirely  extinguished  by  the  Federal  governnieiit  by  purchase 
and  treaty.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  state  had  been  extended 
•  over  its  whole  territory,  which  had  been  urL^Lnized  into  eighty- 
live  counties,  with  an  aggregate  of  476,183  souls. 

The  town  of  Chicago,  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  had 
become  an  importjint  mercantile  city,  the  great  lake  port  of 
Illinois.  Situated  on  both  sides  of  Chicago  Creek,  where  it 
opens  like  a  canal  basin,  with  a  fine  harbor,  to  the  lake,  and 
spreading  over  a  beautiful  level  plain,  sufficiently  elevated 
above  tides  and  floods,  it  had  become  the  commercial  empori« 
um  of  Illinois,  and  one  of  the  most  important  ports  on  Lake 
Micbigan.  Of  Chicago,  Judge  Psck,  in  1841,  observes  :t 

Its  growth,  even  for  western  cities,  has  been  of  unparallel- 
ed rapidity.  In  1888  it  contained  five  small  stores  and  SflO 
inhabitants.  In  1881  there  were  four  arrivals  from  the  lower 
lakes,  two  brigs  and  two  schooners,  li^hich  were  sufficient  Ibir 
all  the  trade  of  the  northeastern  part  of  Illinois  and  the  north- 
western  part  of  Indiana.  In  1885  there  were  about  267  arri- 
vais  of  siups,  briga,  and  schooners,  and  U  of  tileani-boats,  which 

•  See  chap,  xvii.,  "Kxtctision  of  Vr,\nrti  JoijadklioB  w«it  qTIIm  lliinMippi''  fte. 
I  See  Oesetteer  of  lUiooub  art.  Chicago. 
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brought  5015  tons  of  merchandise  and  MOO  barrels  of  salt 
The  value  of  merchandise  imported  was  equal  to  two  and  a 
half  millions  of  dollars ;  there  was  also  a  vast  number  of  emi- 
grant families,  with  their  furniture^  provisions,  dec  Owing  to 
the  vast  influx  of  emigration,  the  exports  have  been  but  small." 


During  the  next  three  years  the  commercial  iinpurtance  of 
Uiis  city  continued  to  augment  in  a  still  greater  ratio,  as  wxil 
appear  ironi  the  following  table  :* 


Commerce  of  Chicago* 

•  •  •     STSfSCT  It 

•    .    »    •      33,>'n  00 

.    ,    ♦     »  , 

1843    .    .   .  . 

....  1,006,907  GO 

1843   

The  amount  of  tonnage  employed  in  the  trade  the  past  sea- 
son was  1,826,950. 


The  exports  m  this  short  period  show  an  increase  of  more 
than  one  thousnnd  per  cent,  and  the  imports  nearly  four  bun* 
dred  per  cent  No  other  port  in  the  western  countoy  can  pro- 
duce an  official  statement  so  favorable  as  the  above.  This 
great  increase  comprised  chiefly  the  productions  of  the  soil, 
and  is  an  addition  of  so  much  wealth. 

[A.0. 1849.]  During  the  years  1641, 1843,.  and  1848,  emi- 
gration  from  the  Northeastern  States  began  to  send  its  floods 
into  the  Wisconsin  Territory,  both  by  way  of  the  akes  and 
by  way  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers,  to  the  b-  iks  of  the 
Wisconsin  River.  Thousaiitis,  especially  in  the  la  ter  years, 
crowded  into  the  beautifully  undulating  lands  alon^  the  west- 
ern shore  of  Lake  Michi£!i:an,  south  of  Green  Bay,  to  the  Illi- 
nois line  ;  and  population  extended  rapidly  from  the  lake  shore 
westward  to  the  banks  of  Fox  River,  nnd  along  the  region 
south  of  the  Wisconsin  River  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi^ Settlements  soon  spread  over  this  delightful  country, 
diversified  by  lakes  and  prairies,  in  which  all  the  crystal  trib- 
utaries of  Rock  River  take  their  rise. 

A  few  years  before,  this  had  been  called  the  *^  Far  West," 
beyond  the  advance  of  white  settlements  and  civilized  life,  in 
the  sole  occupancy  of  the  most  degraded  and  improvident  of 
the  savages,  the  Wmnebagoe8,  .Sauks,  and  Foxea.  Now 

*  Sm  Ntw  Yak  WeoUy  Henld.  Feb.  ITth,  1814. 
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towns  and  emnmefce  occupy  the  aeats  and  haunts  of  the  de* 
graded  Indian,  upon  which  the  rays  of  civilization  had  never 
beamed.  A  large  mercantile  town,  with  an  active  and  en- 
terprising community,  had  sprung  up  at  Milwaukie  Bay;  a 
town  winch,  three  years  afterward,  in  1845,  became  an  incor- 
porated city,  with  extensive  powers  and  privileges,  designed 
to  render  it  the  commercial  eiupunum  of  the  future  State  of 
Wisconsin.  Other  tradin"^  towns  lined  the  be;Lutitiil  shore  of 
the  lake  for  many  miles  north  and  south  of  this  central  dcjiot. 

[A.D.  1848.]  During  the  year  1843,  the  aggregate  numher 
of  persons  who  arrived  in  the  Wisconsin  Territory  has  been 
estimated  at  more  than  sixty  thousand,  embracing  all  ages  and 
sexes.  Of  these,  about  fifty  thousand  arrived  by  way  of  the 
lake  route.*  The  remainder  advanced  by  way  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  Wisconsin  Rivers,  and  comprised  a  great  proper- 
tion  of  foreign  emigrants  from  the  German  States.  These  em- 
igrants spread  over  the  country  sonth  and  east  of  the  Wisconr 
sin  River,  and  opened  new  settlements  upon  its  northern  and 
western  tribntaries.  In  1845  Wisconsui  Territory  contained 
more  inhabitants  than  any  other  new  state  possessed  jupon 
her  admission  into  the  Union;  yet  the  people,  satisfied  with 
the  territcM  lal  fona  of  governrnent,  desired  not,  in  the  recent 
state  of  the  principal  settlements,  to  incur  the  additional  ex- 
penses of  an  independent  state  government.  Hence,  with  a 
population  of  more  than  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  souls, 
the  Wisconsin  Territory  had  not,  in  1845,  made  application  to 
Congress  for  authority  to  establish  a  state  government 

The  commercial,  agricultural,  and  manufacturing  resources 
of  the  ^V  isconsin  Territory  are  unrivaled  in  that  latitude,  ei- 
ther in  Europe  or  America.  But  it  is  in  her  mineral  resources 
that  Wisconsin  excels  any  other  portion  of  the  West  Besides 
other  mineral  productions  of  value^  the  lead  mines  of  Wiscon- 
sin are  inexhaustible,  and  embrace  neariy  half  of  the  great  lead 
region  east  of  the  MisnssippL  According  to  the  census  of 
1840,  the  whole  amount  of  lead  produced  in  the  United  States 
and  territories  was  814230,453  pounds.  Of  this  the  Territory 
of  Wisconsin,  with  a  capital  of  #064,600,  produced  one  half^or 
15,000,000  pounds. 

Michigan  had  already  become  a  great  agricultural  state,  sup- 
plying the  city  of  New  York  with  immense  quantities  of  wheat, 
«  Natkntl  IntelUgoioer,  Tlh  I»Menber,  1843. 
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flour,  and  Tarioai  graini,  not  only  for  donatio  conNinplMNi* 
but  for  export  to  foroign  oMtriefl.  Tke  Indian  daim  to  tha 
whole  penmmila  had  been  oomfdetely  extinguished,  and  dw 
white  inhabitants  had  spread  over  the  entire  region  to  the  ez» 

treme  north,  distributed  in  sixty-two  organized  counties.  The 
population,  according  to  the  census  of  1840,  "vvris  212.251  souls. 
In  five  years  more  it  had  augmented  to  upward  of  300,000 
white  citizens. 

The  city  of  Detroit  had  increased  in  numbers  and  com- 
merce in  an  eqiinl  rntio.  In  1840  it  had  become  nn  impor- 
tant manufacturing  place,  as  well  as  the  commercial  emporium 
of  the  state,  and  contained  nearly  ten  thousand  inhabitants. 
Three  years  afterward  thk  amount  had  aweUed  to  fifteen  thoib 
sand. 

Internal  improTeSMts  bad  adrmiced  rapidly,  and  the  state 
was  intersected  by  a  central  rail-road,"  extending  from  the 
city  of  Detroit  to  St.  Joseph's,  on  Lake  Michigan.  A  state 
university  had  been  estabtirimd  at  Ann  Arbar»  with  a  rahiabli 
cabinet  of  natural  history,  and  a  well*eelected  library  of  four 
thoqaand  ▼ohnnes ;  as  well  asasystem  of  oonMoooii  acboolsvand 
five  preparatory  schools  or  academies.  The  cQamMm  schools 
of  the  state  in  full  operation  comprised.  In  1844,  no  less  than 
66,818  scholars.*  Such  is  the  provision  made  by  the  State  of 
iVlicliigau  lur  education;  a  fair  mdication  of  the  iiitelliL'euce 
and  enterprise  introduced  by  the  early  emigrants  from  the  New 
England  (States,  and  their  wise  provision  for  the  risiiig  gener- 
ation. 

Commerce  and  naviLration  are  active  in  these  regions  a  boat 
eight  months  in  the  year,  during  which  time  Detroit  is  an  im- 
portant commercial  point   As  early  as  1840,  the  tonnage  of 
that  port  was  1 1,482  tons.   The  arri  val s  and  clearances  of 
sels  and  steam-boats  were  then  about  300  annually.f 

Meantime,  the  continued  emigration  from  the  Western  States 
of  Ohio^  Keiitocky«  and  Tsonesseoi  as  wall  as  from  the  Atlan- 
tic and  New  England  States,  by  the  lake  route*  had  swelled 
the  nnmber  of  people  m  "Ijadianay"  the  oldest  subdiTisisn 
of  the  fonner  Northwestern  Territory,  aAer  the  Stale  of  Ohio^ 
to  685,886  persons  in  1040,  distributed  oyer  eighty-six  organ- 
iied  counties.   The  Indian  population  had  been  removed  from 

•  See  Americfin  A)mnnnr  for  p.  251,  282;  nhn  for  1844.  p.  283,  SSSt 

t  8m  Smilb  and  HMkeii  ■  Uuetteor  o£  the  United  iautos,  p.  176. 
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the  whoie  enibraced  witliiii  ito  original  Binttas  iiutoad 
of  which,  in  1S4»,  the  while*  aiaoinited  to  but  little  short  of 

700,000  souls. 

[A.D.  1844.]  Durini;  the  years  1843  and  1844  an  immense 
nuinlier  of  foreigneiH  ai  rived  at  the  port  of  New  York,  princi- 
pally f  rom  the  German  States  and  from  Ireland,  of  whom  the 
greater  portion  advanced  by  way  of  tlie  lake  route  to  the  re- 
gions west  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  chiefly  to  the  territories  of 
Wisconsin  and  Iowa.  Scarcely  a  day  elapsed  during  the 
mouUis  of  June  and  July  in  which  crowds  of  immigrants  were 
not  making  their  advance  from  New  York  on  rail-roads,  canals, 
and  steam-boats,  for  their  destination  in  the  West  In  the 
intanral  from  the  first  tOl  about  the  middle  of  the  month  of 
June»  1844|  no  lew  than  eight  thonaand  two  hundred  and  fifty 
fereigtt  immigrantit  chiefly  Germans,  arrived  in  the  city  of 
New  York 

[A.D.  1845.]  At  the  close  of  the  year  1845,  such  had  been 
the  general  increase  of  mhaUtants  in  the  states  and  territories 
oomprised  within  the  Ihrnts  of  the  original  «<  Northwestern 

Territory,**  as  organized  in  1787,  that  the  regions  which,  fifty 
years  before,  had  been  occupied  as  tlie  abodes  aiul  hunting- 
grounds  of  a  few  naked,  roving  bmids  of  savages,  were  now 
inhabited  by  three  millions  and  a  hall  of  the  most  active,  en- 
terprising, and  conniiercial  people  in  the  world,  producing  and 
enjoying  all  the  luxuries  and  comforts  of  civilized  life,  with  the 
improvements,  rehnements,  and  inteiUgence  of  the  oldest  DAi- 
tions  in  the  wor]d.f 

Such  is  the  change  which  American  colonization  and  Amer- 
ican freedom  have  wrought  upon  this  portion  of  the  Valley  of 
the  Mississippi  within  the  last  half  century ;  and  the  march  is 
onward.  Already  their  pioneers  are  on  the  Rio  del  Norte, 
and  their  videttes  are  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

It  was  not  until  the  year  1846  that  the  people  of  Wisconsm, 
with  an  aggregate  population  of  more  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty-five  thousand  persons,  desired  to  assume  an  independent 
state  government   Agreeably  to  the  application  of  the  terri* 

•  See  New  Yorii  Weekly  HoralU,  Jane  I5th,  l«44. 

t  By  (ho  ttetoooiiiH  fir  tfw  year  1849,  liw  entire  populetjoncf  tiia  ■talM  •adlMP- 
aHorfee  Um  follows: 
1.  Slate  of  Ohio,     1  73.?  H3'J  mob.  4.  State  of  Mi>  higan,  301  ?<^''>  aonla. 

a      "      Intliaaa,   854,321    "       ft.  Temtocy  of  WJaooMi^  l^M.OOO 
H      «      IDiDOU.    705,011  ** 
'  Tha  abonra  atatoi.  in  1845,  had  fimy  iDemf>en  of  Congrom,  tad  W!momI&  cm  dato> 
Raw  OriMM  Jiflimte  «f  Yateuiy  Utb,  ISM. 
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tori  il  Legislature,  Congress  authorized  a  convention  to  form 
aiid  uJopt  a  state  Constitution  preparatory  to  the  a([[iii>^ioii  of 
the  State  of  Wisconsin  into  tiie  Union.  On  the  Ttli  of  Septem- 
ber, the  election  was  held  for  delegates  to  said  couvea- 
tion. 


CHAPTER  XVn. 

IXTENSION  OP  THE  FEDERAL  UNION  WEST  OF  THE  M188I83IPPI,  AVfi 

THE  RB- ANNEXATION  OF  TEXAP.  A.D.  1B03  TO  1846. 

Artr^imf  nt. — Retrraipert;  nf  tlie  Province  of  Louisiana  — "  Territory  of  OrleaiK"  and 
Dutrict  of  LoaUUna. — increase  of  Popalation  iu  the  Territory  of  Orieaiif  and  IHA' 
triotof  Ironidaiia.— Bemota  ICivoiiri  Ecgioiui  ezpkired  by  Lewis  ud  Claikw— Lki^ 
tanuit  Pike  explorei  the  Upper  BliaalMippi  and  tiie  Arkaai aa  Bhran.— Popttlatka 
advances  into  the  Pi«trirt  -Settlements  Pxton<I  apon  the  Arkansas  and  Nfi'j^onn.— 
Missouri  Territory  orgaoixed  in  — New  impulse  to  Bmtgratioikin  Itilo.— indiaa 
Tkvttiaad— PopolatiOB  ^  MiMOdri  Twritoiy  in  isn.*-**  TflnHoiy  «f  AfkaMM*  or- 
fl**'T*^  in  laU^Franch  Settlement  incorporated  witfi  tim  jftmiliMI  FtTr'tfm — 
St.  Lonis  aa  a  commercial  Poiut. — Tho  People  of  Missouri  Territory  apply  Sir  a  State 
Qovemment  in  1819. — Strong  Opposition  in  CoogroH. — Storsiy  Debate*  on  Um 
"  IfiawMiri  Qaettioo^'  ta  in9-ltt».~OoBveniioo  aadSCttnaofianiMBkMiMMd  ii 
18'20. — Coastittttion  adopted,  and  State  Government  organized.— "BCato  of  Miflmf* 
admitted  into  the  Union  under  Restriction  in  l^f^l  Popu!ntioD,  Agriculture,  and 
Commerce  of  Missouri  until  1836. — Emigration  to  Arkansas  Temloiy  in  1835-36.^ 
*  State  of  Arkansas"  admitted  into  the  Umoa^Feitfarai  of  tlM  Coatitiitioii  Qm 
eniars  of  AffciBiaa.— State  of  Miasoiui  and  City  of  St.  Lonia  from  l^  to  lS49w» 
Emigration  west  of  the  Mis8iflBij»pi ;  t<^  Louisienn  ;  to  "  Towa  District." — •' T  r-:t  r  n  frf 
Iowa"  organized. — "Iowa  City." — Increased  Emigration  to  Territar>'  of  Iowa,  ixom 
1639  to  1844. — State  Cimstitution  authorized. — Features  of  Constitutioa. — ^lowa  re> 
Joeta  TetBW  of  Adittiadon.«-FlMidft  tad  Tosaa  tdrnittwdii— Iowa  Ifansa  oao^er  Oofr 
•titotioa  IB  l6«6w— BaugntioB  Untouflli  Netendia^Mvilovy  to  Orafoa,  fiom  im  to 

1845. 

Ri-aHnesatismqf  Tenss^Fonaer  Condition  of  Texas  as  a  Spanish  Proriux. — Adhoret 
to  tte  Mosioni  Coafedentloa  of  18S4.-~]>oiMftBMntt  aad  gettiwB— lo  ia  ]S»^ 

Mexican  Grants  for  European  and  American  ColonicB.— Population  in  Tciru 
and  Coahuila  form  one  Mexican  State. — Texas  srrptjcj  from  the  dictatorial  Autiionty 
of  Santa  Auua,  and  is  invaded  by  General  Cos. — Texas  declares  herself  IiMlepeodeat 
ia  ieM«>-Ia  inraded  by  8«ato  Aona.— toto  Aana  fanogwimn  Iter  ladopaBtatfe.— 
It  is  recognized  by  United  States  and  the  European  Powers.— Emigration  to  Texaa 
greatly  increasei. — The  People  of  Texas  desire  Annexation  to  the  United  States. — 
Second  AppLicatiun  in  ld37. — Mexico,  prompted  by  banta  Anna,  repudiates  his  Acts 
la  Tosaa^TMrd  Applieation  of  Tosm  net  by  aa  OrortoM  fron  liie  IMtod  Stotai 
ia  1844.— Pr<  nt  Tyler's  Treaty  of  Annexation.— Mr.  Shamiou,  Minister  to  Mexico. 
—His  fruitless  Mi«.sion — Mr.  Thompsou  ■<•!!!  Efivoy — K  'tums  unsaiccRsf';! — 
Captain  £Uiott  becomes  im  active  Dii^iomatist  against  Anucxauoa. — Hostile  Atuiude 
of  Memioo.*-CaptoiB  Bllioli'a  Zeal  ia  Dipkmaey.— lutrigae  of  Hie  Britialk  aad  Fnaeb 
Ministers. — Annexation  consummated. — The  Protection  of  United  States  invoked 
against  Mexican  hivaaioa.— Amy  of  Ooenpatkn  at  GorpQa  Ouiati.— AdTtacoi  to 
tiie  Bio  del  Norte. 

[A.D.  1803.]  The  purchase  of  the  province  of  Louisiana 
from  the  French  Repubhc  in  1803  gave  to  the  United  States 
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a  claim  to  the  jurisdiction  over  this  vut  ngion*  wUch  com* 
prised  the  coast  from  the  Perdido  to  the  Rio  del  Norte,  and 
from  the  soorcef  d  that  river  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  west, 
and  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ou  the  south,  to  the  iintish  pos- 
sessions on  the  north. 

As  has  been  elsewhere  observed,*  the  most  considerable 
settlements  of  European  descent  in  this  extensive  territory 
were  located  principally  in  what  are  now  the  States  of  Loui- 
s^ianM  nnd  Missouri,  and  contained  an  segregate  population  of 
but  littie  over  forty-five  thousand. 

District  of  J^uisiana. — After  the  Territory  of  Orleans'* 
was  laid  otf,  the  remainder  of  the  province  was  known  and 
designated  as  the  District  of  Louisianay'*  until  a  separate  gov- 
ernment could  be  established  by  Congress,  During  this  period 
the  country  near  the  Biississippi  River  wbb  occupied  by  the 
troops  of  the  United  States,  mider  military  and  civil  comman- 
dants, stationed  in  the  vicmity  of  the  largest  settlements.  The 
jmrisdiction  of  the  Federal  courts  of  the  Indiana  Territory  was 
temporarily  extended  over  it 

[A.D.  1604.]  The  first  military  commandant  and  civil  gov- 
emor  of  the  District  of  Louisiana''  was  Major  Amos  Stod- 
dart,  an  hitelligent  and  highly  meritorious  officer  of  the  United 
States  army,  and  author  of  a  valuable  work  on  the  early  his- 
tory and  resources  of  Louisiana.  His  headtj^uarleia  werti  at 
St.  Louis,  the  capital  of  Upper  Louisiana. f 

At  this  time  the  District  of  Louisiana  contained  the  germs 
of  two  mdepeuiieiit  states  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi^ 
comprised  in  the  few  detached  settlements  upon  the  Arkansas 
River  and  upon  the  west  side  of  the  Upper  Mississippi,  south 
of  the  Missouri  River.  These  settlements  were  composed 
mostly  of  French  Creoles  and  traders,  with  a  &w  emigrant 
Anglo-Americans  from  the  United  States.  Those  on  the  Ar- 
kansas River  were  distriboted  chiefly  within  fifty  miles  of  the 
Mississippi,  at  a  p(»nt  where  a  militiury  post  was  subsequently 
eetablished  and  known  as  the  Post  of  Arkansas,"  The  pop- 

*  Bee  book  iv^  duipter    "OImo  of  Sponldi  4nmltiton  i&  LoaUnia." 

t  Major  Stoddart  wtm  an  acoomplkbed  scholar,  aiid  waa  attached  to  the  fint  regi* 
Bient  of  tutillpry,  and  disringniHlied  hiiu-:.  If  on  the  Northweitem  frontier  durincr  the 
campaiga  of  1813  and  1813.   He  died  at  iTort  Mei^  in  the  aprin^  of  1813,  of  ietanu$, 

inASilMd  In  IHO^U  a  valuable  oompil&tion  of  Sw  early  Uittay,  acttlemcntA,  rcaoor* 
eea.  and  pormltto  of  Lnnirima  wA  yiarida,  Wtt—pa^y  Imwmw  "Btetotf  a  HIritehw 

of  X«ouiiiaua." 
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ulation  of  this  tettiemant  in  1804,  exclusive  of  the  gairisoii 
in  the  post,  was  three  hundred  and  aizty-eight  peraoofl ;  that 
of  Upper  Louittana  was  much  greater,  and  was  aitualed  chiei^ 
ly  between  the  settleaMOt  of  Girardeau  and  thoae  near 
St  Louis,  comprising  more  than  six  thousand  persons,  not  in- 
cludingthe  garrison  in  the  post  of  St.  Looia.* 

Exploring  ExpedUUns, — ^The  remainder  of  this  immei^ 
district  was  an  unknown  savage  wilderness  of  forests  and 
prairies,  traversed  by  a  few  roving  bands  of  savuL'cs.  and  ex- 
plored only  by  a  iew  French  traders,  witii  their  aUendaiU  cou- 
riers du  hois  and  voyageurs^  engaged  in  the  fur-trade  with  the 
remote  Indian  tribes.  The  first  authentic  American  explora- 
tions were  those  conducted  by  Lewis  and  Clnrk,  in  the  years 
1804  and  1806,  to  the  sources  of  the  Missouri,  and  thence  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean  through  the  Columbia  River.  Next  were 
those  conducted  by  Lieutenant  Pike  in  the  years  1805  and 
1806y  for  the  exploration  of  the  souroes  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
subsequently,  in  1606  and  1807»  for  the  explorati^  of  the  re- 
gions near  the  sources  of  the  Arkansas  and  Red  &i¥en,t 

One  important  object  of  all  these  eoKpIorattons  was  le  eon- 
ciiiate  the  numerous  tribes  of  Indians  then  inl^biting  the  eean- 
try  watered  by  all  the  western  tributariea  o^i^iiMisiriiiilppi, 
and  to  establish  amicable  relations  with-  th— e  hJtttt  Immediate 
vicinity  of  the  frontier  settlements.  In  his  eaptsrations  upon 
the  Upper  Mississippi,  upon  the  lower  tributaries  of  the  Mis- 
souri and  Arkansas,  no  less  thLin  upon  the  souixes  of  the  Ar- 
kansas and  Red  River,  Lieutenant  Pike  had  omitted  uo  opjKir- 
tunity  for  entering  into  treaties  of  friendship  and  peace  with 
the  native  tribes  througli  which  he  passed  ;  thus  preparing  the 
way  for  tiie  su))sei|uent  sale  and  relinquishmeot  of  laods  kot ad- 
vance of  the  adventurous  pioneer.  ^  ^  -  --^^ 

[A.D.  1805.]  Territory  of  Louisiana, — ^Meantime,  the 
trict  of  Lomsiana  had  been  erected  into  the  ^  TerriUny  of  LoiK 
isiana,"  with  the  first  grade  of  territorial  government  admina^ 
tared  by  a  governor  and  territorial  judges.  The  first  goveraov 
was  General  James  Wiikin8on>  who  held  the  office  mitil  the 
close  of  the  year  1606,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Coloiisl 
Meriwether  Lewis.  Under  his  administration,  assisted  hy 
the  territorial  judges,  the  Territory  of  Louisiana  lemained  % 

*  See  Msrun^  1. oaisinna.  vol  ii.,  p.  m   AJto,  lktk»'§  Life  ctfHlffriwi^  ^  74. 

t  See  li'ike  1  Jb^xpediuuu,  paaaim. 
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depnidence  of  the  United  States  until  the  year  1813»  when  the 
•*  State  of  Louiriana"  was  admitted  into  the  Union.  During 

this  period  the  town  and  post  of  St.  Louis  continued  to  be  the 
seat  of  the  ten  itoriai  government.  The  territory  was  divided 
into  six  judicial  districts,  or  large  counties,  viz. :  those  of  St. 
Charles,  St.  Louis,  St.  Genevieve,  Cape  Girardeau,  New  Ma- 
drid, and  Arkansas. 

[A.D.  1808.]  The  limits  of  t[ie  white  settlements,  as  late  as 
the  beginnmg  of  the  year  1808,  had  been  extended  but  little 
beyond  the  boundaries  claimed  by  the  Spanish  authorities  in 
virtue  of  former  treaties  with  the  native  tribes ;  but  the  Fed- 
eral govemment  had  made  ample  provision  for  the  exteniion 
of  settlements  by  future  emigration. 

On  the  10th  of  November,  1808,  at  a  grand  conncil  of  the 
western  Indians,  convened  at  Fort  Clark,**  a  treaty  was  con* 
doded,  hy  which  the  Osage  tribes  ceded  to  the  United  States 
an  extensive  portion  of  territory  between  the  Missonri  and  the 
Arkansas  Rivers.  These  lands  were  to  be  gradually  relui- 
quished  by  the  tribes  in  advance  of  the  white  settlements. 
Hence  the  way  was  first  opened  for  the  extension  of  the  white 
populaiioii  intojthe  eastern  portions  of  the  present  States  of 
Missouri  and  Arkansas. 

[A.D.  1809.]  Suon  after  the  occupation  of  Louisiana  by  the 
United  States,  people  from  the  Western  States  began  to  move 
sl<  »\N  ly  into  this  remote  repion,  ijraiiually  augmenting  the  num- 
ber m  all  the  uld  French  settlements,  and  in  the  vicimty  of  the 
American  posts. 

The  greatest  emigration  was  to  the  settlements  in  the  \ncinity 
of  Cape  Girardeau,  St.  Genevieve,  St.  Louis,  and  St.  Charles ; 
those  of  New  Madrid  and  the  post  of  Arkansas  were  also  aug* 
mented,  but  in  a  less  degree,  by  frontier  settlers. 

[AD.  1810.]  In  the  year  1810,  the  number  of  people  in  the 
Territory  of  Louisiana  had,  in  six  years,  increased  to  nearly 
twenty-one  thousand  sods,  including  about  three  thousand 
slaves.*  Of  this  aggregate  population  about  fifteen  hundred 
ware  within  the  limits  of  the  present  State  of  Arkansas  $  the 
remainder  were  comprised  chiefly  within  the  confines  of  the 
present  State  of  Missouri. 

[A.D.  1811.]   At  this  time  the  fixmtier  population  had  ex* 

*  See  Durby'i  Universal  Oazette«r,  p.  4S6^  adtHiNi  of  INT.  ^ho,  BnidM'l  Dfatt* 
tnUed  Atki  of  UnitoU  Statei,  p.  IM. 
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tended  sparselyt  and  at  remote  intervals,  to  the  diatance  of 
nearly  sixty  milea  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  but  chiefly 
near  the  military  posts  on  the  frontiers  and  around  the  old 
French  villages.    Many  new  settlements  had  been  opened 

since  the  relinquishment  of  frontier  lands  by  the  Indians,  agree- 
ably to  the  treaty  of  Foi  L  Clark ;  aod  tiie  territory  during  ihe 
year  1811  had  increased  its  population^  until  the  nuniber  justi- 
fied the  orgamzatioQ  of  a  representative  territohai  govern- 
xnent* 

[A.D.  1812.]  The  Territory  of  Orleans,  in  assuming  the 
rank  of  an  independent  state,  had  adopted  the  name  of  the 
**  State  of  Louisiana,"  and  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  change 
the  name  of  the  Territory  of  Louisiana^  An  act  of  Congress* 
passed  June  4th,  1812,  provided  for  the  organization  of  a  rep- 
resentative grade  of  territorial  government  upon  the  west  side 
of  the  Mississippi,  inchiding  all  the  settlements  north  of  the 
western  portion  of  the  present  State  Loi]isiana.t  This  ter- 
ritory extended  from  latitude  88^  to  41^  north,  and  was  known 
and  designated  as  the  Missouri  Territory.**  Its  western  limit 
was  the  Indian  and  Mexican  Territories  in  the  remote  West, 
five  hundred  miles  beyond  the  Mississippi.  .  St  Liouis  was  • 
made  the  seat  of  the  territorial  government,  and  lieadquarlers 
of  the  *'  Governor  and  Superintendent  of  Indian  AfTairs.** 

[A.D.  1813.]  The  first  governor  was  General  William 
Clarke;  the  first  territorial  assembly  consisted  of  a  *•  Legisla- 
tive Council,"  coiii])ORed  of  nine  inendjers,  appointed  by  the 
president.and  a  House  f>t  Reiiresentatives,  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple in  the  ratio  of  one  to  every  five  hundred  free  white  males. 
The  first  delegate  to  Congress  was  Edward  Hempstead.  Such 
was  the  first  step  in  the  establishing  of  a  representative  gOT* 
emment  within  the  present  State  of  Missouri 

Under  the  new  state  of  things,  the  number  of  people  on 
the  Upper  Mississippi  began  to  augment  rapidly,  by  the  ad- 
vance of  the  Anglo-American  emigrants  firam  the  Western 
States  and  territories.  The  tenguage,  manners,  customs,  laws^ 
and  usages  of  the  American  people  b^gan  to  eitend  over  the 
French  settlements,  and  to  change  the  aspect  of  the  country. 
Yet,  as  late  as  the  year  1814,  St.  Louis  had  not  lost  either  its 
French  population^  aspect,  or  usages.    Up  to  the  year  1815, 

*  Uitahdrt  Worid.  P-  227     Also,  Guthrie's  Qeotrraphy,  '■oV  ii  ,  p  503,  cdUka  of 

ISIS.  t  See  LeiMl^Law*  of  United  State«>  oompiktkm  of  1887,  p.  614-1% 
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St  Louis  was  a  French  town,  extending  along  the  river  in 
long,  narrow,  and  ■ometiaies  filthy  streets,  lined  with  fraO 
wooden  tenements,  contrasting  strongly  with  the  few  large 
stone  houses,  plastered  and  white-washed,  near  the  river,  and 
the  romantic  circular  stone  forts  m  the  rear,  al^o  white-washed 
with  lime. 

[A.D.  1815.]  Emigration  to  Louisiana  Territory.  —  The 
wliole  nortii western  frontier  was  involved  in  open  war  with 
Great  Britain  and  her  Indian  alHes,  and  the  French  population, 
still  wedded  to  their  ancient  laws,  riKumers,  and  customs,  seem- 
ed to  consider  themselves  as  a  neutral  party,  equally  exposed  to 
two  enemies,  and  scarcely  able  to  choose  between  them  a  pro- 
tector.* But  success  finally  crowned  the  arms  of  the  United 
States  with  victory,  and  the  Indians  of  the  Northwestern  Ter- 
ritory, deprived  of  their  civiUaed  alhes,  suspended  hostilities 
along  the  frontier. 

About  the  close  of  the  year  1815  a  new  impulse  was  ghren 
to  emigration  west  of  the  Mississippi.  The  war  had  termma> 
ted ;  the  northwestern  tribes  of  Indians  had  been  humbled  and 
pacified,  and  were  now  on  terms  of  friendly  intercourse  with 
the  American  people.  The  American  setdements  began  to 
extend  rapidly,  and  literally  to  overrun  those  of  the  French 
m  their  course.  The  French,  becoming  gradually  weaned  from 
their  partiaHty  for  a  wilderness  life,  for  Indian  associates,  and 
Indian  trade,  began  to  entertain  a  common  feeling,  as  Ameri- 
can citizens,  with  their  new  neighbors  who  had  settled  among 
them. 

[A.D.  181ti.]  A  valuable  class  of  emigrants  from  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee  began  to  arrive  in  great  numbers,  who,  with 
others  from  the  north  side  of  the  Ohio  River, greatly  increased 
the  population  in  all  the  organized  portion  of  the  territory  as 
far  as  the  Indian  title  had  been  extinguished  by  the  Osage 
purchase  in  1808.t 

*  Seo  Flinf  I  MiiuMippi  TaUay,  editkm  of  18W^  voL  it,  p.  1«. 
t  The  Mlownv      Mme  oTtfat  irimpil  XadiM  tMwto 
ndlte  lIlMoafI  Teniloiy,  viir.: 

Indian  Treaties  for  the  Cntion  of  LanAt  IVfst  of  the  Mi<gi\<<iippi. 
1.  Trmttf  of  Fort  Clark,  f-nnHn.i.-'l  November  lOlh,  1800.— Thil  troa^  wa«  witbtho 
OrMt  and  Little  Ostge  CnbcB,  which  ceded  to  the  Uuited  Statei  33,173,383  icrM  witb- 
fe  ew  ptMMt  BMe  oriOwowi  ud  14,8M,4SI  am  wfthin  «te 

oeMion  compmed  all  the  XvoAm  lying  between  the  Hisioari  and  AAiiUll 
Uren,  ai  far  west  as  the  limit*  of  the  States  of  Miswiri  nnH  Arkania*. 
9:  2'reaty  of  Si.  Louu,  ooocluded  September  u^tUi,  iciti.— Ihii  treaty  was  alio  with 
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AdrentuTOUS  pioneera»  before  the  cloee  of  1810,  had  advan- 
ced into  many  portions -of  the  present  State  of  Missouri,  be- 
tween eighty  and  mnety  miles  west  of  the  BiCssissippt  River, 
and  at.  many  points  on  the  Missouri,  two  hundred  miles  above 
its  mouth.  Settlements  and  organized  counties  had  also  spread 
over  a  considerable  portion  of  the  northern  half  of  the  present 
State  of  Ariiansas,  west  of  the  St.  Francis,  and  upon  the  waters 
of  White  River.  Emigration  continued  to  augment  the  popu- 
lation in  all  the  new  settlements,  and  to  send  new  colonies  to- 
ward the  frontiers,  uiuil  tlie  close  of  the  year  1817,  whcii  the 
territorial  jurisdiction  had  been  extended  over  twenty  large 
counties,  comprisincr  an  aggregate  popuiaUoii  of  sixty  liiousand 
souls,  liiclinliiiii  a  lai  LMj  number  uf  slaves. 

This  nuiiiber  of  inhabitants  being  sufticient  to  entitle  the  ter- 
ritory to  an  independent  state  government,  the  General  Assein- 
bly  made  application  to  Congress  for  authority  to  form  a  state 
Constitution,  preparatory  to  admission  into  the  Federal  Union.* 
During  the  next  two  years,  the  number  of  people  gradually  in- 
creased by  the  arrival  of  settlers,  who  extended  themselves  into 
all  the  new  counties  as  far  as  the  Indian  boundary. 

Fhmch  Population  in  MiMsouri^^The  American  people,  with 
American  enterprise,  laws,  and  mstitutions,  were  now  prev- 
alent ;  the  old  French  inhabitants  yielded  their  influence,  and 
became  Americanized.  Abandoning  their  former  habits  of  an 
indolent  village  lile,  devoted  to  ease  and  amusement,  they  dis- 
persed upon  the  fine  alluvial  lands,  entered  upon  the  active  la- 
bors of  agriculture  and  trade,  and  xealously  engaged  in  the 
Anglo-American  passion  for  the  accumulation  of  wealth  by  an 
energetic  and  persevering  course  of  industry.  Thus  the  Creole 
French  assumed  new  life  and  enterprise,  and,  gradually  co- 

th«  Oront  tad  Llt^  Otagei,  wad  e«ded  7,392,000  mtm  wiUun  the  Umitt  of  the  preseut 
Stata  of  ArkonBaf  and  wsit  of  it;  ftr  III*  ue  of  enigntliig  tiibM. 

3.  Ttraft/  i>f  St.  Lonis,  ronclndcd  Angtist  24th,  1818.^ niis  treaty  wns  with  the 
QiMpawi  of  the  West,  and  ceded  x>6,6d6,560  acre*  wectof  Arkajoias,  and  a,49'i,(K>0  acres 
witlliB  Looittain.  iondi  of  AikanMs,  apoo  Verdigris  Kiv«r,  for  the  use  of  the  emigrast 
Indians. 

4.  Treaty  at  IJarrington't.,  cdnrhided  November  ISth.  18S4. — The  Quapaws  by  this 
treaty  ceded  to  the  United  Siaus  1 ,500,000  acres,  withiQ  the  State  of  ^'-Vnmaf,  whkb 
had  been  reeeirad  et  the  treaty  of  St  Loois,  Aogast  24th,  Ittt. 

5.  Treaty  of  Wcukington  City,  coochided  Juiury  90th,  1885.— By  lliu  tnMf  fh« 
Cboctis  cedt'd  to  tlio  United  States  5,031,000  acres  of  land  within  the  prespi.T 

of  Ariiansas.— 6'ee  Land  Lamt  of  the  United  StatUt  compUatiim  of  ir27.  bf  M.  St. 
CImrClarit. 
'  Sot  ]>wliy*«  OflMlteer,  p.  4M,  and  - 
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alescing  with  the  Anglo-Americans,  became  incorporatcil  into 
one  homogeneous  people,  reciprocally  modified  in  character 

autl  feeling. 

The  Catholic  religion,  the  exclusive  creed  of  French  Loui- 
siana, made  its  impress  u|mmi  :i  large  jmrtion  of  the  early  emi- 
grants from  the  Western  fcitates,  and  is  partly  transmitted  to 
their  common  offspring.  Hence  the  prevalence  of  Catholic 
influence,  Catholic  piety,  and  Catholic  institutions  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  8t.  Louis,  and  other  districts  first  occupied  by  the  French 
colonists.  Tn  those  settlements  which  are  purely  American, 
the  Protestaot  forms,  tenets,  and  usages  are  maintained. 

The  town  of  St.  Louis,  from  its  admirable  situation,  and  its 
great  commercial  advantages  for  domestic  and  foreign  trade 
by  the  Missitsippi,  aa  well  as  for  the  Santa  F6  trade,  and  the 
fur  trade  with  the  western  tribes,  had  already  increased  its 
inhabitants  to  nearly  five  thousand  souls*  The  quick  percep- 
tion of  western  enterprise  had  selected  it  as  the  fiiture  empori- 
um of  the  Upper  Mississippi,  and  one  hundred  buildings  were 
erected  during  the  year  1618.* 

hi  1804,  upon  its  first  occupancy  by  the  United  States,  St. 
Louis  did  not  contain  more  than  one  thousand  inhabitants. 
This  number  had  increased  gradually  to  two  thousand  in  1816; 
in  the  next  four  years  the  increase  was  unusually  rnpid,  and 
the  census  of  1820  gave  the  entire  population  at  four  thousand 
six  hundred  inhabitants. 

The  **  Missouri  Question.** — The  application  of  the  Missouri 
Territory  for  authority  to  assume  a  regular  state  government 
raised  one  of  the  most  alarining  pohtical  storms  ever  witncs^^ed 
in  the  United  States.  The  "Missouri  Question,"  as  it  was 
called,  continued  to  agitate  the  Union  from  one  extreme  to  the 
other,  until  many  experienced  statesmen  were  apprehensive 
that  even  a  dissolution  of  the  Union  might  result  firom  the  un- 
tempered  zeal  of  the  enemies  of  slavery. 

Louisiana,  from  its  earliest  colonization,  had  not  only  tolera- 
ted and  sustained  the  institnttoii  of  negro  slavery,  but  its  very 
existence  as  a  province,  as  well  as  its  agricultural  prosperity  and 
commercial  importance  for  nearly  a  century,  had  been  mse]^ 
arably  connected  with  the  tnstitutioii.  By  the  laws  and  usages 
of  Louisiana,  under  the  dominion  both  of  Ftanee  and  Spain, 
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African  JMgroes  had  been  rscoignizai  as  property  no  len  than 
real  estate.   The  treatj  of  cession  secured  for  the  inhabitants 

of  Louisiana  protection  from  the  United  States,  in  the  full  eiH 

joyinent  of  their  liberty,  property,  and  religion,  as  inalienable 
rights.  Hence  Congress  possessed  no  just  right  to  disturb  the 
relation  existing  between  master  and  slave. 

Yet,  regardless  of  the  sacred  oblifjation  contained  in  a  sul- 
eiiiu  treaty  stipulation,  the  eiieinies  of  slavery,  chiefly  in  the  non- 
slaveholding  states,  opposed  the  legal  extension  of  servitude  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  original  slaveholding  states  of  the  Union, 
and  required  the  Federal  government  to  restrict  its  extension 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  as  had  been  done  north  of  the  Ohio. 
They  zealously  and  perseveringly  urged  that  the  new  states^ 
by  their  constitutions,  should  exclude  slavery*  Hence  they 
required  the  people  of  Missouri  to  renounce  it,  or  forfeit  their 
right  to  admission  into  the  Federal  Union  as  an  independent 
state. 

The  friends  of  the  South  resisted  the  usurpation  as  a  gross 
violation  of  vested  rights  guarantied  to  the  people  of  Louisiana 
by  the  treaty  of  cession,  and  over  which  Congress  had  no  right- 
ful jurisdiction.  The  capital  of  the  United  States  was  the  arena 

where  the  contending  parties  met  in  fierce  debate.  The  halls 
of  Congress  continued  to  be  agitated  for  two  years,  w  hile  the 
angry  conflict  of  opposing  feelings  and  interests  held  the  fate 
of  Missouri  in  suspense,  and  for  a  time  withheld  from  her  the 
right  of  state  goveriiineut. 

Al  length  law  and  justice  prevailed  over  prejudice  and  error, 
nnd  the  rights  of  Missouri  were  recognized,  and  the  Missouri 
Question  was  put  to  rest.  It  was  mutually  agreed  that  the  in- 
stitution of  slavery  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi  should 
be  recognized  in  the  present  State  of  Missouri*  and  no  further 
north  or  west,  but  only  south  of  latitude  86^  8(K. 

[A.D.  1819.]  ArkcauoM  Tmriiary  laid  ef*-»PMparatory  to 
the  assumption  of  state  government,  the  limits  of  the  Missouri 
Territory  were  restricted  on  the  south  by  the  parallel  of  86°  Hff 
north.  The  restriction  was  made  by  an  act  of  Congress,  ap- 
proved March  Sd,  1819,  entitled  An  act  establishing  a  sepa- 
rate territorial  government  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  Mis- 
souri Territory."  The  portion  thus  separated  was  suJjsequent- 
ly  organized  into  the  second  grade  of  territorial  goveiument, 
and  Colonel  James  Miller,  a  meritorious  and  distinguished  of- 
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ficer  of  the  NorthwMteni  anny»  was  appobted  first  govern- 
or.  This  territory  was  known  and  designated  as  the  ^'Ar* 
kanaas  Territory»''  and,  at  the  period  of  ita  first  organiaationy 
contained  an  aggregate  of  nearly  fourteen  thousand  inhabi* 
lants.*  Its  limits  comprised  all  the  territory  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Mississippi  between  the  parallels  88^  and  80^  Wf  or 
between  the  northera  limit  of  Louisiana  and  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  State  of  Missouri.  On  the  west  it  extended 
Indefinitely  to  the  Mexican  territories  at  least  fire  hundred 
and  fifty  miles.  The  Post  of  Arkansas  was  made  the  seat  of 
the  new  government 

[A.D.  1820.]  The  population  of  this  extensive  territory  for 
several  years  \v;is  (^)m prised  chiefly  in  the  settlements  upon 
the  tributaries  ot  Wlute  River  and  the  St.  Francis ;  upon  the 
Mississippi,  between  New  Madrid  and  Point  Chicot ;  and  upon 
both  sides  nf  tlse  Arkansas  River,  within  one  hundred  miles  of 
its  mouth,  but  especiaiiy  in  tlie  vicinity  of  the  **  Post  of  Ar- 
kansas." 

Mhsonri  Constitution  authorized, — ^It  was  not  until  the  6th 
of  March,  1820,  that  the  act  of  Congress  was  passed  which 
authorized  the  people  of  the  Missouri  Territory  to  form  a  state 
Constitution,  preparatory  to  their  admission  into  the  Union  as 
an  independent  state^  with  the  boundaries  as  they  exist  at  this 
time.  The  conyention  was  to  consist  <^  forty  delates,  duly 
elected  firom  fifteen  counties.t 

The  convention  authorised  by  this  act  met  at  St  Louis  on 
the  13th  day  of  June,  ld20»  and  organised  by  the  election  of 
David  Barton  as  presidoit,  and  WUIiam  6.  Pettus  as  secretary.^ 

*  The  fint territorial  Legislature  districted  the  settlementa  into  MTOll k|p»  eontfti* 

aad  tilO  OVana      1830  gave  the  pn;>ii1ntioti  of  each  a«  follows  : 

1.  LawrcDCG,  with  a  popal«tioa  of  5»6Q3  •ook. 

5.  Phillipi,         «  mm  m 

3.  Arkansaa.      "  «       «  u 

4.  Pulaaki,        *  «       "  1,923  " 

6.  Clark,  "  •»       «  l,OiO  « 

6.  H«mpMd,  •  *'  MM  " 

7.  liaiar,         -  -      «    •»  - 

OrtiMe,  Mv«nt««ii  Irandrad  wmtkTW  •napeoplxifcfliBrK  BcaDnygPahrmii 

Gazetteer,  p.  44. 

t  See  Lnnd  Lnwn  of  TTnit<>d  Statet,  edition  of  1897,  p,  764. 

t  The  members  ot  the  coaveution  which  fram«d  the  Cnnatitatioo  of  Miaaoori  were  aa 
ftOvwat 

Qji/mdam  eeiudfi  Btapbaa  Bjid,  Jubm  Z^taa,  BioiMid  B-TfaonM,  Akmr 
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After  a  session  of  five  weeks,  the  Constitution  of  the  **  State  of 
Mi  sourr  was  finally  adopted,  and  signed  on  the  19th  day  of 
July.  Under  its  provisions  an  election  was  held,  which  result- 
ed in  the  selection  of  Alexander  M*Nair  as  the  firat  goyernor ; 
a  General  Assembly"  was  chosen  at  the  same  time«  wbicb 
soon  afterwaM'  convened  for  the  organisation  of  the  new  slate 
govemment 

The  population  of  the  new  state,  by  the  census  of  1820,  was 
found  to  comprise  66,586  souls,  mduding  10,322  slayes. 

Proviso  in  Admisnon  of  HiRnovaru — ^The  Constitution  of  BCs- 
souri  had  been  duly  submitted  to  Congress  for  its  approbation, 
and  for  admission  into  the  Federal  Union  as  an  independent 
state.  After  some  opposition  and  delay,  an  act  of  Congress 
finally  passed  on  the  2d  of  March,  1821,  providing  for  the  ad- 
mission of  the  "State  of  Missouri**  into  the  Union  upon  an 
equal  footing  with  the  original  states.  Yet  the  undying  hos- 
tility of  the  nnti-slavery  spirit  in  the  m m-slaveholding  states 
demanded  a  bumt-ofienng  to  the  idol  ui  dieir  adorai."ii,  and 
an  offensive  condition  was  made  the  proviso  for  admls^^<)n. 
This  proviso  required  the  Legislature  of  the  new  state  to  de- 
clare by  a  solemn  act  of  legislation,  "  That  the  Constitution 
should  never  be  construed  to  authorize  the  passage  of  any  law 
(and  that  no  law  shall  be  passed  in  conformity  thereto)  by 
which  any  citizen  of  either  of  the  states  in  this  Union  shall  be 
excluded  from  the  enjoyment  of.  any  of  the  privileges  and  im- 
munides  to  which  such  citizen  is  entitled  under  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States."* 

The  Legislature  of  Missouri,  indignant  at  the  implied  impu* 
tation,  which  had  been  permitted  as  an  ofi&ring  to  appease  sec- 
tional feeling,  assented  to  the  condition,!  but  asserted  with  bold* 

ander  Bocknor,  and  Jucopb  M'Fcmm. — Cooper  county :  Robert  1'.  Clarke,  Bobcrt  Wal- 
lace, and WiUiaa  LtSwdw— #Vwilfi«  county  t  John  O.  Heatik— ifowari  covn/jr  .*  Nkli> 
olas  8.  BmUinrt,  Doff  Chr««n,  John  Ray,  Jonatfaac  S.  Finlay,  BeqJanuB  H.  Rmvm^ 

Jffftrson  cmtntif  :  8.  Hammond. — Litirotn  county :  MaK'olm  Ilrnrj-. — Monts;{mfry  f,^;r. 
/jr.-  Jouatbao  Eamsay  and  James  Talbot. — Madison  county :  Nathaniel  Cook. — JSexe 
Madrid  emtnty:  Bobert  D.  Dawaon.  Chrittopher  Q.  Hoata.— Pt^e  amnty,-  Stephen 
Clearer.— fif/.  Cftorfe*  amnty :  Hinun  H.  Baber,  Beqjanin  Bmmomi.  Nailuui  Boeoe^ 
St.Grnci  ith-r  eminti^:  R,  T.  Brnwn.  H.  Dodge,  John  D.  Conk,  Jolin  Scotl. —  St.Ijy^iii 
county:  Edwarri  Batot,  Alezander  M\Nair,  William  Hector,  John  C.  SalUvan,  Pierre 
OhimtMm«  Junior,  Bernard  Prattc,  Thomaa  F.  Riddick.— H ojAtn^/on  county:  John 
BiM  JooMt  Btaoel  Perry,  John  Htitdnnga^ffSifiie  coiMUy  t  Blyah  BrttM,  Baa  Wat* 
metre's  OazotU-f^r  "f  MismMiri,  p.  nrc-nT".  Also,  Darby's  T^niTOWal  OaiOttOOr,  p,  ItL 
•  See  Land  Lawa  of  United  States,  edition  of  18"27,  p.  793. 

f  See  Act  of  OenmiU  Assembly  of  Missouri,  passed  June  SCtli,  1831.  Thia  act  is 
eaitiflad  bj  H.  S.  Oajrar,  Bpaakar  tt  dw  Hooaa  of  ^apfaiantativaab  and  WiUiam  H. 
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Hess  the  true  construction  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  which 
was  repugnant  to  the  enfranchisement  of  negro  slaves  or  their 
.remote  descendants. 

The  president's  proclannation  of  August  1 0th,  1821,  an- 
nounced the  compliance  of  Missouri,  and  the  full  consummation 
of  her  admission  into  the  Union  as  an  equal  and  independent 
state. 

Such  was  the  fiery  ordeal  through  which  the  State  of  iVIis- 
souri  passed  in  her  advance  to  the  rank  of  an  independent  state 
in  the  American  Union,  and  the  second  within  the  original  lim- 
its of  the  ceded  province  of  Louisiana. 

[A*D.  1830.]  Missouri  after  Her  Admission,  ^Yrom  this 
time  the  population  of  Missouri  continued  to  increase  by  the 
constant  tide  of  emigration  from  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Vir- 
ginia, and  North  Carolina,  as  well  as  from  other  Western 
States  north  of  the  Ohio.  The  interior  of  the  state  became  oc 
cupied  by  an  active  and  industrious  population ;  new  counties 
were  organized,  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state  was  extended 
to  her  western  limit.  In  the  lapse  often  years  from  the  adop- 
tion of  the  state  goyemment,  the  number  of  people  had  in- 
creased to  140,455  souls,  distributed  over  thirty-two  large 
counties,  including  nearly  2G,000  slaves  and  persons  of  color, 
as  indicated  by  the  census  of  1830.* 

[A.D.  lH;i3.]  Trade  and  commerce  had  sprung  up  in  all 
the  river  towns  ;  numerous  flourishing  villages  had  grown  up 
throughout  the  interior;  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  arts 
had  extended  to  the  extreme  frontier  settlements  $  the  rich  sta- 
ple of  hemp^  manufactured  into  bagging  and  rope,  but  chiefly 
the  raw  material  for  export  to  Kentucky,  began  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  farmers,  as  a  product  admirably  adapted  to  the 
-virgin  lands  of  Missouri,  especially  on  the  north  side  of  the 

JuUlmf,  ProsidcQt  of  dM  Senate,  appraved  by  Alexander  M'Nair,  the  firrt  iCite  gov- 
ernor.—See  Land  Laws  of  1827,  p.  228- Ms  .,  /  , m,J  Lares,  vu!  vi    p  -')n 

TIm  fidlowing  ia  a  Bammaiy  of  the  aeveral  governors  of  Miuouri,  aud  tho  terms  of 
Adr  •errioe  reape<^irety. 

Governors  of  MisioOBi. 

Territorial. 

1.  Amos  Stoddart,  fiwn  1804  to  1805.  |  3.  Meriwether  Lewu,  from  1807  to  1813. 
9.  James  WUkinsoo,    "  1805  to  1807.    I  4.  WUUam  Clarke,  1813  to  1890. 

State, 

1.  Alexander  M'Nair,  from  1890  to  r..  Lilbnni  BoLrtjs,         fipom  1836  to  1840. 

2.  Frederic-  Batei,         "   1894  to  imn.       6.  Tliomas  Iloynolds,       "    1840  to  1844, 

3.  Juba  MiUer.  *'    18S8  to  1832.       7.  John  C.  Edwards.        "    1844  to  184ti. 

4.  Daniel  DoaUiD.       **  1839tol83S. 

*  See  Wetoiora't  Gttetleercf  MiiMMtii  p.  SS7.  Abo^  VSb^m  Q^ogn^,  {».  »L 
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MiBflOtiri  River.  Wheat  became  another  Taloahle  staple^  and 
laige  quantities,  manuiaGtured  into  floor,  began  to  crowd  the 
market  of  New  Orleans. 

The  production  of  these  agricultural  staples  had  not  ceased 
to  extend  ten  years  afterward,  when  they  were  deemed  supe- 
rior to  the  same  articles  from  Kentucky  and  the  Ohio  region. 

Emigration  from  New  England  supplied  Missouri  with  iwin- 
dreds  of  enterprising  men  by  \va\  of  the  lakes  and  the  Illinois 
River,  anxious  to  enil  Lu  k  in  trade  and  manufactures  in  the 
West.  Emicrrants  from  Iventucky  were  also  continually  ad- 
vancing to  Missouri  in  search  of  cheap  lands,  and  a  profifaWe 
employment  of  iheir  slaves.'  Before  the  close  of  the  year  1833 
the  state  had  also  received  tlie  accession  of  nearly  thirty  thou- 
sand frugal  and  industrious  Germans,  distributed  in  the  towns 
and  upon  productive  farms. 

Such  were  the  sources  of  increased  population,  when  the 
census  of  1883  indicated  the  aggregate  number  at  170,386  per> 
sons,  including  over  33,000  slaves. 

The  enterprise  of  the  state  was  only  beginning  to  develop 
the  inexhaustible  wealth  of  the  country  in  the  mineral  xegtom 
upon  the  tributaries  of  the  Maramec  and  Gasconade,  as  well 
as  upon  the  sources  of  White  River.  The  never  fiuling  sup- 
plies of  lead,  zinc,  copper,  iron,  manganese,  antimony,  and  oUi- 
er  useful  mineraisygave  ample  presage  of  the  extension  of  arts 
and  manufactures  far  beyond  what  had  yet  been  seen  in  Mis- 
souri. It  was  also  ascL'iiiLiued  that  coal  abounded  in  the  liiila 
near  the  Missouri  Uivci,  especially  on  tlie  north  side. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  Missouri»untiI  the' year  183<>,  hen 
the  inhabitants  had  increased  to  244,20^  persons,  distributed 
over  fifty-eigiit  organized  counties.* 

Emigration  to  Arkansas  Territory. — Meantime,  population 
advanced  slowly  into  the  Territory  of  Arkansas.  Foranum* 
ber  of  years  subsequently  to  the  organization  of  the  second 
grade  of  territorial  government,  Arkansas  was  considered  to  be 
on  the  extreme  confines  of  civilization  in  the  southwest ;  and  its 
inhabitants  were  supposed  to  consist  chiefly  of  the  hardy,  fear* 
less,  and  restless  spirits  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  who  had 
retired  from  the  wholesome  restraints  of  law  and  good  morals. 
So  feeble  was  the  attraction,  in  this  remote  region,  for  the  ac* 
tive,  mdttstrious,  and  well-disposed  portion  of  the  western  pi- 

*  Bradfonl'aCoisfHrelieiiRiveAtlaji.p.SO.  Mitchell's  World,  p.  2S5.  Wetimro.  p.  267. 
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oneers,  that  the  Arkansas  Territory,  in  1830,  ten  years  after 

its  organization,  had  acquired  an  aggregate  of  only  30,388  souls, 
including  4576  slaves.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  territorial  gov- 
ernment iiad  been  extended  over  twenty-three  large  counties, 
of  which  sixteen  had  been  laid  off  and  organized  since.  1820,  in 
that  portion  of  tiie  country  to  which  the  Indian  title  had  been 
extuiguished.  The  western  half  of  the  territory  had  been 
erected,  in  1824,  into  a  sc'();n  ate  district,  to  be  reserved  for  tiie 
future  residence  of  the  Indian  trit>68|  and  to.  be  known  as  the 
Indian  territory.* 

From  this  time  the  tide  of  emigrati<»i  began  to  set  more  ac- 
tively into  Arkansas,  as  well  as  into  other  portions  of  the  south- 
'west*  Population  began  to  advance  up  the  Arkansas  River  in 
the  vicinity  of  Little  Rock»  and  as  far  aa  the  western  boundary 
of  the  present  State  of  Arkansas ;  also  upon  the  numerous  trib- 
utaries of  White  River,  south  of  the  State  of  Missouri ;  upon 
the  Little  Red  River,  the  Big  Black,  the  St.  Francis  and  Its  up» 
land  tributaries.  Settlements  began  to  extend,  also,  south  of  the 
Arkansas  River,  upon  the  Bayou  Barthelemy,  the  Saline  of  tHb 
Washita,  the  deep  mountain  defiles  of  the  main  Washita  and 
its  tnbuLary,  the  LilLle  Missouri.  Iri  the  year  1835,  they  had 
extended  into  the  southwestern  portion  of  the  territory,  upon 
the  fertile  lands  nortii  and  south  of  Red  River,  upon  its  small 
tributaries,  where  the  genial  climate  invited  the  farmer  to  tlie 
CUltivati  'M  of  grain  and  the  more  valuable  staple  of  cotton. 

[A.D.  1835.]  Einigraiion  West  of  the  Mississippi. — It  was 
in  the  year  1834  that  the  American  people  became  enthusiastic 
in  their  search  for  western  lands ;  and  the  advance  of  their  ex- 
plorations was  not  checked  by  the  -Mississippi  River,  for  hun- 
dreds extended  their  researches  beyond  the  Rocky  Mount- 
ttns.  While  the  State  of  Tennessee  was  pouring  her  redund- 
ant population  into  the  northern  half  of  Mississippi,  she  did 
not  withhold  her  numerous  emigrants  from  the  Arkansas  Terri- 
tory. Wealthy  planters  and  capitalists  from  Mississippi,  Lou- 
isiana, Tennessee,  and  even  from  Georgia,  had  their  faces 
turned  to  the  fertile  And  salubrious  regions  upon  Red  River, 
tn  the  southwest  comer  of  the  Arkansas  Territory.  Surveys 
and  explorations  were  progressing  rapidly  in  this  region,  and 
niinibers  were  advancing  to  the  occupancy  of  choice  locations 
for  their  future  homes.    Nor  was  it  long  before  the  Federal 

*  Dwrby'i  UaiYenail  Guetteer. 
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government  caused  the  surveyed  lands  free  from  Indian  daim 

to  be  exposed  to  public  sale,  when  not  reserved  to  the  actual 
.occupants. 

Nor  was  the  western  portion  of  the  Arkansas  Territory  the 
limit  of  Anieri* Hi  progress  in  that  quarter.  Hundreds  of  ad- 
venturous laniilies  from  the  Wc>t(M  ii  and  Soutliern  States,  at- 
tracted by  the  liberal  offer  of  lands  hi  Texas,  advanced  to  swell 
the  colonies  established  by  American  proprietors  within  grants 
profusely  made  by  the  Republic  of  Mesdco.  Settlers  for 
these  remote  colonies  advanced  from  the  western  frontier  of 
the  United  States^  descended  the  Mississippi  to  the  mouth  of 
Red  River»  and  thence,  ascending  that  stream  to  Shreeyesporl^ 
proceeded  by  a  direct  route  into  the  eastern  portion  of  Texas^ 
and  sought  their  fiivorite  colony. 

Emigrants  from  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  and  from  North 
Alabama,  crowded  into  the  alluTicms  of  the  Bfississippi,  on  the 
eastern  margin  of  the  Arkansas  Territory,  as  well  as  into  the 
fine  rolling  uplands  and  alluvions  of  Red  River,  where  they 
found  the  same  clnijate  and  a  productive  soil,  adapted  ta  the 
agriculture  common  in  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  and  situated 
upon  the  navigable  waters  of  one  <>t'  ihe  noblest  rivers  in  the 
West.  Such  was  the  tide  of  emi;;ration  on  the  lower  portions 
of  the  Arkansas  and  Red  Rivers  during  the  year  1836  and  sub- 
sequently. 

StaU  of  Arkansas. — ^Under  these  faYorable  chrcumstancee, 
the  territory  increased  rapidly  for  several  years,  and  the  cen- 
sus of  1885  gaVe  the  whole  number  of  inhabitants  at  58,184 
souls,  including  9680  slaves.  Thus  the  Arkansas  Territory  in 
the  last  five  years  had  doubled  its  population.  The  increase 
in  the  number  of  slaves  was  in  the  same  proportion  with  the 
increase  of  the  whites,  and  affinrded  a  good  index  to  the  ad* 
vance  of  agricultural  prosperity. 

[A.D.  1836.]  The  population,  as  indicated  by  the  census 
of  1835,  entitled  the  people  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
an  indej)einlent  state  government,  agreeably  to  the  pj mripjes 
establisiiod  by  the  ordinance  of  1787.  Since  the  year  1830, 
seven  large  counties  had  been  added  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
territory,  and  the  people,  through  the  General  Assembly,  made 
application  to  Congress  for  authority  to  establish  a  regular 
form  of  state  government.  The  assent  of  Congress  was  not 
withheld,  and  a  Convention  was  authorized  to  meet  at  Little 
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Rock  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1836,  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  and  adopting  a  stale  Constitution.  The  same  was 
approved  by  Congress,  and  on  the  13th  of  June  following  the 
•*  State  of  Arkansas"  waf?  admitted  into  the  Federal  Union  as 
au  uidoj  eiidcnt  state,  and  was,  in  point  of  time  and  order,  the 
twenly-tifth  in  the  confederacy.* 

The  elections  for  governor  and  the  state  Legislature  took 
place  early  in  August  ibiiowing,  and  the  stale  government  was 
organized  the  same  year.  The  first  governor  of  the  state  was 
James  S.  Conway,  With  Robert  A.  Watkins  secretary  of  state. 

Like  the  Missouri  Territory,  Arkansas  had  been  a  slave- 
holding  country  from  the  earliest  French  colonies.  Of  course, 
the  mstitution  of  negro  slavery,  with  proper  checks  and  limits, 
was  sustained  by  the  new  Constitution. 

The  progress  of  Democratic  principles  in  the  West  was 
evinced  in  the  bold  and  liberal  features  of  t!ie  new  Constitu- 
tion. By  its  provisions  every  white  male  citizen  of  the  United 
Slates  who  has  been  six  months  resident  in  the  state  is  a  quali- 
fied elector,  and  all  votes  are  given  viva  voce.  The  number 
ol  senators,  which  can  not  be  less  than  seventeen,  is  limited  to 
thirty-three  ;  and  the  number  of  representatives,  which  siiail 
not  be  less  tlian  fifty-four,  is  restricted  to  one  hundred.  The 
judges  ^of  the  Circuit  Courts  hold  their  term  of  office  for  four 
years,  and  those  of  the  Superior  Court  for  a  term  of  eight  years. 
Neither  lotteries  nor  the  sale  of  lottery  tickets  are  allowed. 
Only  one  state  bank,  with  branches,  and  one  banking  institu- 
tion for  the  promotion  of  agriculture  in  the  state,  are  ever  to 
be  established  by  the  Legislature ;  and  the  Legislature  have 
no  power  to  emancipate  slaves  without  the  consent  of  the  own- 
ers* Slaves  are  entitled  to  an  impartial  trial  by  jury  fi>r  capi* 
tal  offenses,  with  counsel  for  their  defmite,  and,  upon  convic- 
tion, shall  suffer  the  same  punishment  prescribed  for  white 
persons.  Citizens  shall  not  be  imprisoned  for  debt  without 
strong  presumption  of  fraud.f 

After  the  admission  of  the  State  of  Arkansas  into  the  Fed- 
eral Union, her  population  and  wealth  continued  to  increase: 
settlements  gradually  extended  over  the  unoc  njned  districts, 
and  rapidly  occupied  the  fertile  regions  upon  ail  the  tributaries 

*  See  Laud  Lftws  of  tlie  Uuited  State*,  vol  ix.,  p.  378. 

t  8««  Aaietlean  Ahmnie  tat  1837,    mt,  933.,  AIm^  BmWi  tad  HmAmP*  ^haalt 
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of  the  White  Rivor  and  the  St  Fnnds,  north  of  the  Arkanras 
River,  as  well  ae  those  upon  the  tributaries  of  the  Washita  and 
Red  River,  south  of  that  river.  New  counties  had  been  laid 
off  annually  to  embrace  the  advandog  settlements ;  and  the 
census  of  1840  gave  the  state  an  entire  popuhntion  of  97,574 
persons,  including  19,98G  slaves,  comprised  within  the  limlta 
of  forty  organized  counties.* 

[A.D.  1838.]  Meantime,  the  State  of  Missouri  was  increa- 
sing in  nuiiibeis  and  wealth  ;  settlements  had  been  extended 
over  her  waste  tei ntory  ;  and  civil  government  was  organized 
insixty-twu  counties,  comprising  in  it»40  an  aL'gregate  popula- 
tion of  383,702  persons,  including  58,210  slaves.  The  st  ite 
was  already  an  importmit  agricultural  and  commercial  com» 
munity,  abounding  with  infant  manufactures  in  aii  the  older 
settlements,  and  rural  villages  of  independent  and  happy  people, 
extending  up  the  Missouri  for  nearly  three  hundred  miles  to 
her  western  limit,  as  well  as  upon  the  sources  of  the  St  Frai^ 
cis,  and  the  great  branches  of  White  River,  the  Maramec,  Gas- 
conade, and  Osage  Rivers,  and  also  upon  the  waters  oLSalt 
River,  Charitony  and  Grand  River. 

St  Louis  had  beoome  the-great  em{>orium  of  the  Upper  Ifis- 
sissippi  in  trade,  arts,  and  manu&ctures ;  second  only  to  New 
Orleans  in  point  of  mercantile  importance  as  well  as  population, 
it  controlled  the  commerce  of  the  Upper  Mississippi,  as  New 
Orleans  did  that  of  the  Lower.  Besides  its  advantages  as  a 
commercial  port,  and  the  d^pot  of  the  American  Fur  Com- 
pany, it  carried  on  a  valuable  trade  with  Santa  r\  and  the 
Mexican  States,  by  means  of  caravans  across  the  greit  Amer- 
ican Desert  by  way  of  Independence,  on  the  Missouri  River. 

The  intioduction  of  steam-power  in  the  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi  and  its  tributaries  at  an  early  period  had  greatly 
increased  the  importance  of  St,  Louis,  which,  in  a  commercial 
point  of  view,  had  advanced  in  a  direct  ratio  to  the  successful 
extension  of  steam-navigation  upon  the  western  waters.  About 
the  year  1840,  the  manufactories  for  the  supply  of  materials 
used  in  the  construction  of  steam-boats  and  steam  machinery 

*  The  gorerooTi  of  Arkuuu,  from  its  earliest  tcmtonai  orgszuzalion.  are  as  tuiioirs : 


1.  James  Miller,  from  1819  to  1825. 
8.  Georgre  Izaid,  l»25  to  1P29. 

;i.  Joho  Pope,  **   1829  to  1835. 

C  WilliMD&Tolloo,    "  l«35tol89a 


1.  James  6.  r  mu  ay,  from  1836  to  1840. 

2.  Arrbihali  Yell,  "  T'^O  ^»  1644, 
4.  Samuel  Adams,  actmg  uAtil  Nov.,  1844 
4»  IhoBM  X  Smr.  ISM. 
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began  to  rival  those  of  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  and  Louisville ; 
ami  before  the  year  1844  the  most  splendid  specimens  of  west- 
ern steam-engines  and  western  boat^buiiding  issued  from  the 
port  of  St.  Louis. 

In  the  year  1831,  sixty  diflbreot  steam-boats,  with  an  aggre- 
gate tonnage  of  7769  tons,  were  engaged  in  the  commerce  of 
St.  Louis ;  and  the  whole  number  of  steam-boat  arrivals  for  the 
same  year  was  five  htmdied  and  thirty-two.  In  1835  the 
Qvmber  of  steam-boats  engaged  in  this  trade  was  one  hundred 
and  twenty-one,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  16»470  tons  ;* 
and  the  whole  number  of  arrivab  was  Mght  hundred  and  three.* 
The  commercial  importance  of  the  city  continued  to  advance 
steadily  as  late  as  1646,  having  become  the  great  entrepot  for 
sUl  the  new  settlements  which  were  extending  over  the  whole 
region  of  the  Upper  Mississippi. 

The  population  augmented  in  projiortion  to  its  importance 
as  a  commercial  depot  and  entrepot  lor  the  new  states  of  the 
West.  In  the  year  1830,  the  aggregate  number  in  the  city 
waii  6252  persons  of  all  kinds;  in  183!  it  began  to  increase 
in  a  remarkable  manner,  with  tfic  new  impulse  given  to  western 
©migration  and  steam-boat  navigation ;  and  from  this  time  the 
growth  of  the  city  was  regularly  progressive.  In  the  year 
1848,  the  number  of  inhabitants  had  increased  to  more  than 
twenty-eight  thousand;  and  three  years  afterward,  in  1846» 
the  entire  population  was  forty  thousand.f  During  the  year 
1845,nearly  one  thousand  buildings  of  all  kmde  had  been  erectp 
ed  within  the  limits  of  the  city. 

Snbsequent  to  the  year  1840,  the  tide  of  emigration  begaa 
to  set  again  into  Missouri,  not  only  from  the  Eastern  and  West- 
ern States,  but  from  Europe.  Thousands  of  German  immi* 
grants,  seekmg  homes  m  the  region  of  the  Upper  Mississippi, 
selected  BGssouri  as  the  place  of  their  residence,  and  crowded 
into  the  fertile  and  healthy  regions  near  its  northern  and  west- 
ern limits. 

Emigration  to  Louisiana  and  Iowa  Territory. — The  tide  of 
western  emigration  was  not  restricted  by  the  limits  of  Mis- 
souri and  Arkansa?'.  After  tiie  year  183G,  the  advance  of  pop- 
ulation began  to  reach  both  extremes  of  the  former  province 
of  Louisiana,  heretofore  occupied  by  a  few  sparse  and  remote 
settlements.  All  that  portion  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  lying 

*iUmiknA]iMMeteU3r,p.S».         t  SkLoabBeportw,  Afiil,  1846. 
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southwest  of  the  Teehe,  and  north  of  Red  River,  had  been 
thinly  settled  and  imperfectly  explored  as  late  as  the  yexu- 
183 1,  when  the  spirit  of  enterprise  and  land  speculation  first 
be^^an  to  develop  the  extent  of  her  agricultural  resources, 
Tlie  alluvial  regions  southwest  of  the  Lafourche  and  the 
Teche,  and  east  and  west  of  the  Atchafalaya,  and  in  the  deltas 
of  Red  River  and  the  Washita,  became  the  theatre  of  explora- 
tions and  new  habitations.  The  lapse  of  five  years  found 
these  regions  occupied  by  a  succession  of  dense  settlementSy 
which  now  constitute  the  most  valuable  cotton  plantations  id 
Northern  Louisiana,  opened  chiefly  by  enterprising  plantera 
from  Mississippi  and  Alabama*  as  well  as  by  many  from 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina. 

The  beautiful  and  fertile  upland  prairies  and  unrivalled 
plains  west  of  the  Upper  Mississippiy  and  north  of  the  Dm 
Moines  River*  had  remained  in  the  occupancy  of  the  satiTe 
tribes*  which  had  gradually  retired  west  of  the  great  lakea*  un- 
til they  commenced  theur  aggressions  against  the  people  of  Il- 
linois, under  the  fierce  and  vindictive  Black  Hawk,  in  1889. 
After  a  disastrous  war  of  nearly  three  years  on  the  northern 
frontier  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  Black  Hawk,  wuli  Ins,  confed- 
erates, utterly  routed,  and  driven  from  the  Wisconsin  Terri- 
tory, retired,  with  their  destitute  and  crest-fallen  followers, 
across  the  Mi??^issippi  River,  and  sought  safety  and  peace  in 
the  remote  west,  beyond  the  northern  boundary  of  Missouri. 

Here,  upon  the  waters  of  the  Iowa  River,  the  vanquished 
warriors  and  their  indomitable  chief  made  overtures  for  a  ces- 
sation of  hostilities  and  negotiations  for  peace.  Belore  the 
close  of  September,  1832,  a  treaty  of  peace  and  amity  was 
concluded  between  the  discomfited  savages  and  the  Federal 
government,  providing  §ot  the  sale  and  reUnquishment,  on  the 
part  of  the  Indians,  of  nearly  all  the  lands  owned  or  claimed 
by  them  within  filly  miles  fiom  the  west  bank  of  the  Missis 
sippi,  and  extending  from  the  Des  Moines  River  on  the  south  lo 
the  Yellow  River  on  the  north,  and  designated  by  a  certain 
specified  boundary  on  the  west .  This  cession  contained  not 
less  than  one  third  of  the  present  State  of  Iowa,  and  was  sub*~ 
sequently  known  as  the  **  Black  Hawk  Purchase.**  The  In- 
dians, by  this  treaty,  stipulated  to  retire  trom  the  counti'y  thus 
reliii<iiiished  on  or  before  the  fiisl  day  of  June,  1833.  ^ 

No  sooner  had  the  stipulated  period  expifed,  than  the  whitf 
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population  began  to  advance  into  the  ceded  territory,  whioli 
was  speedily  overrun  by  pioneers  and  exploring  i)ariie8,  in 
search  of  choice  lands,  desirable  sites  for  towns,  and  water- 
power,  ior  future  locations. 

District  of  Iowa. — The  first  white  !?ettlement  in  the  Black 
Hawk  Purchase  wns  made  near  the  close  of  the  year  1832,  at 
Fort  Madison.  l)y  n  colony  introduced  by  2iachariah  Howidiifli 
Benjamin  Jennings,  and  others. 

In  the  summer  of  1835  the  towtt"piftt  of  "  Port  Madison**  was 
kid  off  by  General  John  H.  Knapp  and  Colooei  Nathanid 
Knapp,  the  first  lots  in  which  were  expoiad  to  sale  early  in  the 
ymr  1636.*  From  that  time  tlie  place  eontmued  to  augment 
iti  popuiatkm,  and  in  leea  than  two  yean  the  beautiiul  loea^ 
tioD  was  covered  by  a  flonrithing  town*  containing  nearly  sist 
Imndred  iniiabitaBts,  with  a  large  proportion  of  enterprising 
merchautSy  mechanics,  and  manoiacturerB. 

The  second  settlement  was  made  in  1888»  at  Borlington, 
seven^-nine*mileB  below  Rook  Island.  This  settlement  was 
eondueled  by  Morton  M.  M'Carver  and  Simpson  S.  White, 
who  located  their  families  at  this  point  when  it  was  still  in 
the  occupancy  of  the  Indians.  Here  they  erected  their  cab- 
ins in  the  midst  of  the  wilderness,  braving  all  the  dangers, 
privations,  and  sufienngs  incident  to  every  new  settlement 
remote  from  the  older  states.  The  same  autumn  the  plat  of 
a  town  was  laid  off  by  A.  Doolittle  and  Simpson  S.  \V  lute, 
upon  the  beautiful  area  of  some  sloping  eminences  and  gentle 
declivities,  comprised  within  a  natural  amphitheatre  formed 
by  the  sorrouncting  hills,  which  were  crowned  with  luxuriant 
fiirests,  and  presented  the  most  picturesque  scenery.  The 
same  autumn  witnessed  the  opening  of  the  first  dry-goodi 
stms,  by  Dr.  W.  R.  Ross  and  Major  Jeremiah  Smith,  each 

•  This  name  was  selected  to  coonnemorAtd  the  tint  American  post  eatabluhed  apaa 
tli6  ■amo  gnnmd  u  early  as  tbo  year  IMS,  Mwo  ■fter  Ae  fint  yndian  tntty  in  dili 
^Stttan  Thto  pMl  WW"  FcitlfoduM/' erected  ai  a  frontier  port  and  iDdkatgM^ 

upon  a  «lto  selected  by  Lieutenant  Pike  in  1805,  (luring'  his  expedition  to  the  sonrcGfl 
of  the  Mi«ai«tippi.  Tbia  pott  was  occupied  in  the  heart  uf  the  Indiim  countiy  until  the 
year  1613,  when  it  waf  abaodooed,  after  btrlag  bean  radmwd  to  die  lait  ratrenl^  «f 
Mifriiiig  ud  bmine  by  the  combined  savageit  of  the  NortfaireatMm  Territory,  in  alliance 

with  thr  Bnti'^h  forvps  of  Canadn  The  hiOcognered  garriion,  frltirrrl  hy  j>rivnticm 
and  famine,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  auccor  from  the  American  aettlementa,  was  com- 
peHed  to  abaodon  Oe  fart,  mat  make  fOod  tiidr  retreat  by  niglit  dommtiMrlyer.  Hifh 
fayoitaDed  a  oorert  wa^  froni  the  aoatheaat  block -house  tn  the  river,  Aey  aacceeded 
in  effcctin;  Mr  me»f9,  iMHeg  tfae  tet  in  SuKMb~SeelleiHiaire  SkeldMi  oTImr^ 
p.  iaa-i«4. 
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well  supplied  with  western  merchandise.  Such  was  the  origin 
of  the  town  of  "Burlington,"  which  m  less  than  four  years  be- 
came the  seat  of  government  for  the  Territory  of  Wiscouisiri, 
and  in  three  years  more  contained  a  population  of  fourteen 
hundred  persons  * 

About  the  same  time  the  city  of  Dubuque,  four  hundred  and 
twenty-tive  miles  above  St.  Louis,  received  its  first  Anglo- 
American  population  ;  and  before  seven  years  had  elapsed  it 
had  become  a  rich  commercial  town,  with  an  enterprtnog 
<  population  of  fourteen  hundred  persons*  The  new  emigraikti 
dMignated  this  frontier  town  by  the  name  of  Dubuque,**  in 
honor  of  Julian  Dubuque,  the  early  proprietor  of  the  **  mines 
of  Spam**  upon  the  Upper  Miwisaippi.  An  enterprising  Ca- 
nadian, he  had  visited  this  region  as  early  as  1766 ;  and,  hav- 
ing fiiily  explored  its  mineral  wealth*  he  returned  two  years 
afterward,  and  at  a  Ic^mal  council  of  the  Indians  in  1788,  ob- 
tained from  them  a  grant  comprising  no  less  than  one  hundred 
and  forty  thousand  acres  of  land  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi  River.  This  grant  was  subsequently,  in  1796,  con- 
firmed by  the  Baron  Carondelet,  and  liie  king's  title  was  is- 
sued for  eighteen  square  leagues  of  land,  having  three  leagues 
firont  on  the  Mississippi,  by  six  leagues  in  length.f 

Before  the  close  of  tlie  year  1833,  settlements  of  le«s  nnte 
were  romi nenced  at  many  other  pomts  near  the  westei  n  shore 
of  the  Mississippi,;];  within  two  hundred  miles  of  the  northern 
limit  of  the  State  of  Missouri. 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1834  that  Aaron  Street,  a  member 
of  the  '*  Society  of  Friends  "  and  son  of  this  Aaron  Street  who 
emigrated  from  Salem,  in  New  Jersey,  founded  the  first  Salem 
in  Ohio,  nnd  subsequently  the  first  Salem  in  Indiana,  on  a  tour 
of  exploration  to  the  Iowa  country,  in  search  of  a  new  home^** 
selected  the  ^  beautiful  prairie  eminence**  south  of  Skunk  Riw 
as  the  site  of  another  Salem  in  the  '^Far  West***  Li  his  ram- 
bles thirty  miles  west  of  Burlington,  over  the  uninhabited  re> 
gions,  in  all  their  native  loveliness,  he  was  impressed  with  the 

•  NcwMI't  BkMciiM  of  lowt,  p.  119-116. 

t  Jolieo  Dnbuqae  arquired  great  wrnlth  by  his  mininE;  op.  ratiopc,  uid  lived  sSB 
March  24th,  1810.  Hi«  grave  ia  iudicolcd  by  a  stone  monament,  littiated  on  «  hv^ 
bluff  uear  the  bank  of  tke  Miaaisaippi,  one  mile  below  the  city  uf  DuUit^e,  and  spoo 
nlddi  to  ^  following  iMoriptiMi.  vici  "JmUm  Mmfwty  mimmr  4m  Im  mmm, 
^Epagne,  mart  man  1610,  4t  45  «Hw'*— 8m  NtwhaS't  Slwtchei  of  Inwa.  p.  in 
▲1Mb  p>  79-19S.  \  Idem,  p.  11$. 
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great  advantages  presented  by  the  •*  beautiful  and  fertile  prai- 
rie country,  which  abounded  in  groves  of  tall  forest  trees,  and 
was  watered  by  crystal  streams  flowing  among  the  variegated 
drapery  of  the  blooming  prairies."  Transported  with  the  pros- 
pect, the  venerable  patriarch  exclaimed,  "  Now  have  mine 
eyes  beheld  a  country  teetiiing  with  every  good  thing,  and 
hither  will  I  come,  with  my  children  and  my  children's  chil- 
dren, and  my  Hocks  and  herds;  and  our  dwelling-place  shafl 
be  called  *  iSaiem,'  after  the  peaceful  city  of  our  fathers/*'* 

Next  year  witnessed  the  commencement  of  the  town  of  Sa- 
lem, on  the  frontier  region  of  the  Black  Hawk  Purchase,  the 
first  Quaker  settlement  in  Iowa.  Five  years  afterward  this 
colony  in  the  Ticinity  of  Salem  numhered  nearly  one  thousand 
souls,  comprising  many  patriarchs  bleached  by  the  snows  of 
seventy  winters,  with  their  descendants  to  the  third  and  fourth 
generations. 

Such  was  the  first  advance  of  the  Anglo-American  popula- 
tion west  of  the  Upper  Httoissippi,  within  the  "  District  of 
Iowa,"  which,  before  the  close  of  the  year  1834,  contained 
neariy  five  thousand  white  inhabitants. 

Meantime,  for  the  convenience  of  temporary  ijuveinment, 
the  settlements  west  of  the  Mississippi,  extending  more  than 
one  hundred  miles  north  of  the  Des  iSloines  River,  had  been  by 
Congress  erected  into  the  "  District  of  Iowa,"  and  attached  to 
the  District  of  Wisconsin,  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Michigan  Territory. 

The  District  of  Iowa  remained,  with  the  District  of  Wiscon- 
sin, attached  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Michigan  Territory  until  the 
latter  had  assumed  an  independent  state  government  in  1696, 
when  the  District  of  Wisconsin  was  erected  into  a  separate  . 
government,  known  as  the  Wisconsin  Territory,  exercising  ju- 
risltction  over  the  District  of  Iowa,  then  comprised  in  two 
large  counties,  designated  as  the  counties  of  Des  .Moines  and 
Dttbuqucf  The  aggregate  population  of  these  counties  in  1886 
was  16^681  persons.  It  was  not  long  before  the  District  of 
Iowa  became  noted  throughout  the  West  for  its  extraordinary 
beauty  and  fertility,  and  the  great  advantages  which  it  afford- 
ed to  agricultural  enterprise. 

*  Newhall'i  Skctchec  offowft.  p.  141-143. 

t  Newhal'.  s  Skf  tchci,  p.  047.    See,  also,  chap.  xvi.  of  this  rolaroe  ;  t.  c,  "  PkagMV' 
in  Bxteostooof  the  F«derml  Juudktioo  over  the  Northweitem  Tenitaiy." 
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west  of  the  boundary  line.   Such  was  their  restless  tmpadanoe 

to  enter  upon  the  territory  still  in  possession  of  the  saTSgea, 
that  the  Federal  government  was  constrained  to  take  measures 
fur  extending  the  limits  established  by  the  treaty  of  1833.  For 
this  object,  a  new  treaty  was  concluded  with  the  Sauks  and 
Foxes  on  the  21st  of  October,  1837,  in  which  they  consented  to 
the  extension  of  the  western  boundary,  in  latitude  46°  40',  so 
as  to  include  the  principal  sources  of  the  Iowa  River,  not  less 
than  twenty  miles  west  of  the  present  city  of  Iowa/'  The 
Indians  began  to  retire  still  further  west,  and  the  country  upon 
the  principal  aooroee  of  the  Iowa  was  thrown  open  to  the  en* 
terprise  of  the  whitea. 

Thus  the  warlike  Sauka  and  Foxeei  ftom  the  Wiaoonan  «nd 
Rock  Riyer  regions,  east  of  the  Upper  Bfisaiaaippi*  wko  had 
heen  the  most  formidable  enemies  to  the  early  fVtsnch  ooloiiies 
of  Canada,  and  to  the  American  aetdementaof  Ohio^lfiehigan, 
Indiana,  and  Illinois,  for  more  than  a  Oentury  past,  were  at  Ut 
compelled  to  retire  still  further  before  the  steady  advance  of 
the  American  pioneer,  and  to  seek  a  last  asylum  among  the 
Dahcotas  west  of  tlift  Mississippi.  <-  j' 

Settlements  continued  to  extend,  emigration  augmented  the 
population,  and  land-offi<:es  were  established  at  Dubuque  and 
Burlington  for  the  sale  of  such  lands  as  were  surveyed.  These, 
by  the  surveyors  as  well  as  the  explorers,  were  reported  as 
"a  beautiful,  fertile,  healtliy,  undulating  region,  intmapnignd 
with  groves  and  prairies,  abounding  in  springs  of  pure  wnter# 
with  numerous  streams  flowing  through  a  soil  abounding  with 
limestone  .of  divert  varietiea,  and  o)her  kind  of  roek,  and  aemi 

coal*''  »  i-  n*^  •nr*-o'^ 

Iowa  Terrtlory.^MeantinM^tiie  District  of  Iowa,  belofe  fkb 
doae  of  the  year  1888,  had  been  subdivided  iiio  atileen  aunk 
ties,  with  an  aggregate  population  of  88JS60  aonla,  diniibuled 
sparsely  over  the  whole  territory  to  which  the  Indian  tide  had 
,  bemi  extinguished.  The  aaae  year,  on  the  4th  of  July,  agree- 
ably to  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  Congress,  approved  June 
12th,  1838,  the  District  of  Iowa  was  erected  into  an  independ- 
ent territorial  government,  known  as  the  "  Territory  of  Iowa." 
The  first  "  Territorial  Governor  and  Siij^erintendent  of  Indian 
Afiairs"  was  Robert  Lucas,  former  Governor,  of  Oiiio,  with 
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Jame?'  Clark  secretary  of  the  territory.  Charles  Mason  was 
chief  justice  of  the  Superior  Court,  and  judge  of  the  first  ju- 
dicial district ;  Joseph  Williams  was  judge  in  the  second  dis- 
trict, and  Thomas  S.  Wilson  in  the  third.  The  first  delegate 
elected  by  the  people  to  represent  them  in  Coiigress  was  Au- 
gustus C.  Dodge.*  , 

The  Iowa  Territory,  as  first  organized,  comprised  <*an  that 
region  of  country  north  of  Missouri  which  Uei  west  of  the  Mis- 
flissippi  River,  and  of  a  tine  drawn  due  north  from  the  source 
of  the  Mississippi  to  the  northern  limit  of  the  United  States." 

[A.D.  1639.}  The  first  General  Assembly  of  the  Iowa  Tei^ 
ritory  made  proyision  for  the  permanent  seat  of  goyemment. 
On  file  first  of  May,  1839,  the  beautiful  spot  which  is  now 
occupied  by  the  "city  of  Iowa"  was  within  the  Indi;in  liant- 
ing-grounds,  from  which  the  tribes  had  not  then  retired,  and 
within  twenty  miles  of  the  new  Indian  boundary,  and  seventy- 
five  miles  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  On  the  fourth  it  was 
selected  by  the  commissioners  as  the  site  of  the  future  state 
capital.  On  the  first  of  July  the  sun-ey  of  the  "  city"  was 
commenced  upon  a  scale  of  magnificence  rarely  equalled.  The 
streets  and  avenues  were  wide,  and  spacious  lots  and  squares 
were  designated  for  the  public  use,  and  the  ^  city  of  lowa*^ 
commenced.  Twelve  months  afterward  it  contained  a  popu- 
lation of  seven  hundred  persons. f' 

During  the  year  1889,  emigration  firom  New  England,  and 
from  New  York  by  way  of  the  lake  route  firom  Buffalo  to  the 
ports  on  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  from  Ohio, 
bdiana,  and  Illinois,  began  to  set  strongly  mto  the  Iowa  Ter- 
ritory, and  numerous  colonies  advanced  to  settle  the  beauti- 
ful and  fertile  lands  on  both  sides  of  the  Des  Moines  River  and 
Its  numerous  tributaries,  as  well  as  those  upon  the  small  tribu^ 
taries  of  the  Mississippi  for  two  hundred  miles  above. 

Population  increased  in  a  remarkable  tnaniicr  ;  iiided  by  the 
unbounded  facilities  of  steam  navigation,  both  on  the  great  lakes 
and  upon  the  large  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi,  the  emigration 
to  the  Iowa  and  Wisconsin  Territories  was  unprecedented  in 
the  history  of  western  colonization.  The  census  of  1840  ex- 
hibited the  entire  population  of  Iowa  Territory  at  43,017  per- 
sons, and  that  of  the  Wisconsin  Territory  at  30,945  persons.]: 

*6MNewlitll'a8luloliMafIaira»^W-6li  t  Xta*  ^  ISS-lSft. 
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[A.D.  1840.]  Aniung  the  emigrants  were  thousands  from 
foreign  countries,  but  chiefly  from  the  states  of  Germany. 
The  frugal  and  industrious  people  from  these  states  arrived  in 
great  nunnbers  at  the  ports  of  New  York  and  New  Orleans, 
whence  they  secured  a  speedy  conveyance  to  the  West ;  from 
the  former  port  by  way  of  the  Hudson  River,  and  by  rail- 
roads and  canals  to  HiifThlo,  aiid  theii' n  in  steam-boats  by  way 
of  the  lakes  to  the  ports  of  Chicago,  Kacine,  and  Milwaukie 
for  WisconsLQ;  and  from  New  Orleans  by  the  Mississippi  in 
Bteam-boato  the  conyeyance  was  speedy  and  direct  to  any 
point  of  Iowa  or  Wisconsin. 

[A«D«  1848.],  Such  were  the  routes  by  which  population 
swarmed  to  these  remote  territories ;  and  such  had  been  the 
increase  of  emigration  previous  to  1848,  that  the  Legislature 
of  Iowa  made  formal  application  for  authority  to  adopt  a  slate 
Constitution.  At  the  following  session  of  Congress,  an  act  was 
passed  to  «  enable  the  people  of  the  Iowa  Territory  to  Ibrm  a 
state  govenunent**  *A  convention  assembled  in  September, 
and  on  the  7th  of  October,  1844,  adopted  a  Constitution  for  the 
proposed  "  State  of  Iowa  it  being  the  fourth  state  organized 
within  llie  limits  of  the  province  of  Louisiana. 

[A.D.  1844.]  The  popuiation  of  Iowa,  in  the  mean  time, 
had  increased  to  81,921  persons  ;  yet  the  people  were  subjected 
to  disappointment  in  the  contemplated  change  of  government 
The  Constitution  adojited  by  the  convention  evinced  tlie  prog- 
ress of  Republican  feeling,  and  the  strong  Democratic  tendency 
so  prominent  in  all  the  new  states.  The  Constitution  for  Iowa 
extended  the  right  of  sutirage  to  every  free  white  male  citizen 
of  the  United  States  who  had  resided  six  months  in  the  state, 
and  one  month  in  the  county,  previous  to  his  application  for  the 
right  of  voting.  The  judiciary  were  all  to  be  elected  by  the 
people  for  a  term  of  four  years,  and  all  other  officers,  both  civil 
■nd  military*  were  to  be  elected  by  the  people  at  stated  periods. 
Chartered  monopolies  were  not  tolerated,  and  no  act  of  incor- 
poration was  permitted  to  remain  in  force  more  than  twenty 
years,  unless  it  were  designed  for  public  improvements  or  liter- 
ary purposes ;  and  the  personal  as  well  as  the  real  estate  of 
the  members  of  all  corporations  was  liable  for  the  debts  of  the 
game.  The  Legislature  was  prohibited  from  creating  aii\  debt 
in  the  iiaiiie  of  the  state  exceeding  one  hundred  tliuusand  dol- 
lars, unless  it  were  for  defense  in  case  of  war,  invasion,  or  in- 
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surrection ;  a^d  in  iuch  case,  the  bill  creating  the  debt  should, 
at  the  same  tiiiie»  proyide  the  ways  and  means  ibr  its  redemp- 
tion. Such  were  some  of  the  prominent  features  of  the  fint 
Constitntioa  adopted  for  the  State  of  Iowa.  Yet  the  state  was 
not  to  be  finally  organised  under  this  Constitution,  and  the  peo* 
pie  of  Iowa  remained  under  the  territorial  form  of  government 
until  the  close  of  the  year  1840.* 

[A.D.  1845.]  The  Constitution  of  Iowa  having  been  ap- 
■  proved  by  Congress,  an  act  was  passed,  March  3d,  1845,  for 
the  adnnission  of  the  "State  of  Iowa"  into  the  Federal  Union 
simultaneously  with  the  "  State  of  Florida,  '  upon  the  condition 
that  the  people  of  Iowa,  at  a  sutise'jiu  nt  general  election,  as- 
sent to  the  restricted  limits  imposed  iiv  Congress,  in  order  to 
conform  with  the  general  area  of  other  Western  Stales  ;  but 
the  people  of  Iowa  refused  to  ratify  the  restricted  limits  pre- 
scribed for  the  new  statet  a  majority  of  nearly  two  thousand  in 
the  popular  vote  having  rejected  the  terms  of  admission.  Hence 
Iowa  remained  under  the  territorial  government  until  the  be- 
ginning of  1846,  when  the  people,  through  their  Legislature, 
acquiesced  in  the  prescribed  Hmits»  and  Congress  authorijsed 
the  formation  of  another  Constitution  preparatory  to  the  admis- 
sion of  Iowa  into  the  Union.t 

It  had  been  the  desire  of  the  Northern  States  to  restrain  the 
extension  of  the  slave. states  without  a  corresponding  extension 
of  the  free  states.  Hence,  the  Territory  of  Florida  had  been 
excluded  from  admission  into  the  Union  ibr  sereral  years, 
to  restrict  the  southern  representation  in  Congress,  until  the 
balance  of  power  could  be  preserved  by  the  simultaneous  ad- 
mission of  a  free  state.  Yet  destin}-  decided  for  tlie  South. 
Florida  assented  to  the  terms  of  admission,  and  took  her  sta- 

•  The  propio  (/f  Iowa,  in  1846,  assentcfl  to  the  restriction  of  limits,  ami  the  fonnation 
of  a  temtunai  government  over  the  rcmaiiiiug  wute  territory  lying  nortli  and  west  of 
the  linnti  preicnbed  byCoDtgreia.  P«CitioM,  with  irameKMUi  aignatorw,  demanded  die 
ytopoaed  rrntni-tion  by  the  organization  of  a  aeparate  territory,  to  be  designated  nd 
known  ss  thi-  '  Dslwota  Torritors  ,"  compriiinR  the  Indian  territorj-  beyond  the  orein- 
ized  settlcmeats  ut  Iowa.  CungreM  accordingly  authorized  a  aecond  oouveutioo  for  the 
idoptien  «if  uiodiefr  ftata  CoMtitatiiw,  wad  Hat  ooQTWiitioa  •Menililad  in  May,  1846,aad 
.  adopted  another  Constitation,  which  wai  labmitted  to  Congress  in  June  following.  In 
Atitmst  the  State  of  lown  wns  formally  ndmilted  into  the  Union,  and  the  first  «t«te 
eltiction  was,  by  the  pmciosmUun  of  Governor  Clarke,  to  be  held  on  the  26th  day  of  Oc> 
BOMF  BBUOwiag^i 

f  Tlw  ierrilprial  governor*  of  Iowa  were  as  follows : 

1 .  Robert  Lticas,  tem  of  Mrrke  fkoB  1838  to  ^  4 1 
8.  John  Chambers,      '*  **        1841  to  1644. 

S.  Jdm  Qaanbeg^  rwppointBd  ISIi. 
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Hon  as  an  independent  state,  while  Iowa,  rejecting  the  tenni^ 
remained  a  territorial  dependence. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  accession  to  the  weight  of  southern 
influence.  The  same  year  witnessed  the  admission  of  the  great 
**  State  of  Texas''  into  th^  Union  as  an  independent  and  equal 
member. 

Florida  and  Texas  were  slaveholding  states  in  virtue  of 
ttieir  original  rights  as  French  and  Spanish  provinces,  which 
were  secured  to  their  inhabitants  by  subsequent  treaties  made 
hy  the  United  States  with  those  powers  in  the  purchase  of 
Louisiana  and  the  Floridas.  But  in  Iowa  the  extension  of 
ihiTery  was  prohibited  in  virtue  of  the  Missouri  compromise 
in  1820,  which  restricted  slavery  to  that  portion  of  the  prov- 
inoe  of  Louisiana  lying  and  sitoaled  sooUi  of  the  parallel  of 
SO^  excepting  from  these  limits  only  the  State  of  MisscHuri 
MoreovoTt  the  State  of  Iowa  was  in  a  latitude  where  sla^e 
lahor  was  unprofitahle,  and  but  few  inducements  presented  fat 
Us  introduction.  Hence  Iowa,  in  her  Constitution,  was  bound 
to  exclude  n^^  slarery  from  the  limits  of  her  jurisdiction ; 
and  thus  it  was  that  the  greater  portion  of  emigrants  to  Iowa 
and  Wisconsin*  came  from  the  free  states  of  i\ew  England, 
New  York,  and  those  north  ol  the  Ohio  River,  as  well  as  a 
lar^e  propoi  tiiui  of  foreign  immigrants  from  Germany,  France, 
and  Great  Britain.  These  together  form  one  of  tiie  most  eco- 
nomical, frugal,  and  huiustnous  communities  in  the  West. 

After  the  organization  of  Iowa  Territory,  and  especially  after 
the  year  1840,  the  tide  of  emigration  began  to  set  strongly  into 
the  Valley  of  the  Columbia  River,  on  the  extreme  western  con- 
fines of  the  former  province  of  Looisiann.  The  inde&ligable 
expiorations  of  Lietttenant  J.  C.  Fremont,  in  the  Nebrasca  Ter* 
rit(Mry,  upon  the  sources  of  the  Platte  and  those  of  the  sooth 
fBfrk  of  the  Columbia  or  Lewis  River,  opened  the  way  for  emt« 
grants  through  the  **  South  FbeiT  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  As 
early  as  the  year  1840,  several  colonies,  lured  by  the  glowing 
descriptions  given  by  the  missionaries  upon  the  Wallamette^ 
had  taken  the  line  of  march,  or  pilgrimage,  to  the  remote 
regions  of  Oregon  and  California.  Two  years  afterward,  a 
good  wagon-road  had  been  marked  out  to  the  South  Pass,  by 
which  emigrants  imperceptibly  passed  beyond  the  great  ranges 

*  Tor  "  WiNoontln  Territory/'  lee  chapter  xvi.,  "  ProgretsiTO  ExteniioDof  ttd 
«td  JwMktiBo  orer  tbe  KmttwtHbm  Ttnitoiy  to  the  WMmisvit*  *o. 
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of  the  Rocky  or  Oregon  Mountains.  During  the  year  1844, 
en  i  I  ^ration  had  so  far  aii!::n!ented  the  settlements  upon  the 
souili  fork  of  the  Culumbia,  that  the  {u'ople  proceeded  in  the 
spring  of  1845  to  organize  for  themselves  a  [)r<)\  i.>jional  govern- 
ment, and  claimed  the  protection  <>{  ilie  rmted  States  as  a  por- 
tion of  their  territorial  jurisdiction.*  The  summer  of  1846 
witnessed  the  final  settlement  of  the  long-contested  Oregon 
question,  by  a  formal  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  whereby  the  United  States  acquired  the  undts» 
puted  sovereignty  to  the  Oregon  Twrritory  as  far  north  as  the 
49th  degree  of  latitude.  This  remOTed  all  fears  of  foreign  ju- 
lisdiction  from  the  settlen,  and  opened  the  way  for  the  United 
States  to  extend  an  unequivocal  authority  over  the  couBtry* 
and  to  encourage  its  growth  by  the  liberal  grant  of  lands  to 
the  fiinulies  of  occupants. 

RE-ANNEXATION  OF  TEXAS. 

[A.p.  1621.]  It  has  been  shown  in  another  plaoe»  that  by  the 
treaty  of  1819  with  Spain  for  the  cession  of -the  Floridas,  tho 
United  States  relinquished  all  claim  to  the  western  portion  of 
Louisiana  lying  south  of  Red  River  and  west  of  the  Sabine.* 
After  the  final  ratification  of  that  treaty  by  both  governments^ 
and  the  cession  and  delivery  of  the  Floridas  to  the  United  States, 
the  Spaniards  took  formal  possession  of  the  country  west  of  the 
Sabine,  and  erected  it  into  the  "  Province  of  Texa.b,''  under  the 
authority  and  jurisdiction  uf  the  Viceroy  of  Mexico.  Fiom 
that  time  the  Sabine  River  was  the  western  boundary  of  the 
United  States,  near  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  province  of  Texas  at  this  time  was  occupied  by  the  na- 
tive tribes  of  savages,  intern i)>ted  only  by  a  few  Sj»;inish  set- 
tiements,  located  chiefly  at  the  remote  points  of  San  Augustine* 
thirty-five  miles  west  of  the  Sabine ;  at  NacogdocheSy  forty 
miles  west  of  San  Augustine ;  besides  other  settlements  upon 
the  Trinity,  Brazos,  Colorado^  6uadalottpe>and  as  far  westward 

*  Tho  emigntiao  to  On^pn  by  Ae  Great  Platte  and  South  PaM  is  stated  at  OM 
bunHrfH  Rn.l  thirty-nRven,  men,  women,  and  children,  in  1842.  In  1843  the  nomber  uf  cni' 
i^auts,  men,  women,  and  children,  was  eight  hundred  and  seventy-five,  besides  one  tboa* 
MDddBMlMadradkMdoraMla.  bl64MSbe«nisnaMw«raaM<lnMMdftarbafr 
dred  and  seventy-five^  iBchidiiig  mao,  women,  tod  cidUra^beiidM  IfavM  ibowMid  b«td 
of  cattlo  and  sheep.  In  1345  the  number  was  three  thousant!,  nvn,  WMmf^n,  and  chfl- 
len,  and  seven  thootand  five  hundred  bead  ot'  cattle  and  sheep.  Total  uf  Amvitma 
flnignali  BI1849,  «iflhft  tlMMMad}  Bfilidi  eufgnali.  om  damMaid  two  trandved  Mi 
tttf.  Sodi  waa  tibe  inoreMa  of  Asamk$»  population  in  Oregon.— See  Weekly  VoiaB, 
td.L,Na46b  p.70e^70S.  *  Baa  toL  L,  kxik  i.,  dwp.     p.  M,  100. 
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as  San  Antonio  de  Bexar.  The  country  between  these  reoM>te 
settlements  was  almost  uniohabited,  being  occupied  solely  by 
a  few  roving  savages,  and  some  French  and  Spanish  Creoles, 

or  Anglo- Americans,  who  had  tnkenup  their  solitary  re8iden<^ 
amon*^  the  Indians.  The  whole  population,  including  s6me 
settlements  in  tlie  vicinity  of  the  sea-coast,  scarcely  exceeded 
five  thousand  souls,  of  whom  the  greater  portion  were  the  re- 
mains of  old  colonies  formed  during  tlie  Spanish  dominion  over 
tiie  province  of  Louisiana. 

Each  principal  settlement,  from  San  Antonio  de  Bexar  to 
Nacogdoches,  was  placed  under  the  government  of  a  military 
commandant,  who  exercised  civil  and  military  authority  with- 
in the  limits  of  his  presidio.  At  each  presidio  was  established 
a  mission,"  which  generally  preceded  the  formation  of  settle- 
ments,  and  was,  in  fact,  the  nucleus  around  which  population 
concentrated  in  the  wilderness. 

The  old  "  missions,**  or  ancient  edifices,  whose  remains  are  yet 
seen  in  Western  Texas,  were  of  massive  stone^  and  resembled 
the  feudal  castles  of  Europe.  Several  of  them  were  erected 
by  the  Spaniards  firom  Mexico  early  in  the  eighteenth  century ; 
some  of  them  are  coeval  with  the  oldest  cities  in  the  United 
States.  They  were  nearly  all  built  upon  the  same  general 
plan,  consisting  of  a  church  in  a  fort.  Of  these,  the  most  an- 
cient are  those  of  San  Antonio  de  Bexar  and  Goliad.  The 
former  has  become  memorable  in  I  lie  i  ecent  hisior\  nf  'J't-xa?, 
on  account  of  tlie  bloudy  tragedy  oi  the  Alamo,  and  the  laii  of 
Travis  and  ins  lieroic  band. 

Such  was  the  province  of  Texas  under  the  Spanish  mon- 
archy imtil  the  year  1821,  when  Mexico  became  anindepend^- 
ent  nation.  Up  to  this  period  Texas  was  almost  an  unknown 
wilderness,  and  foreigners  of  all  nations  were  prohibited,  under 
the  penalty  of  indefinite  imprisonment  at  the  caprice  of  the  mil- 
itary commandant,  from  emigrating  to  the  province.  The  few 
Spanish  'subjects  who  had  sufficient  enterprise  to  encounter  the 
toils  and  privations  incident  to  anew  country,  were  constrained, 
by  their  habitual  indolence  and  timidity,  to  congregate  in  small, 
compact  settlements  around  the  garrisoned  poets  or  fortified 
missions.  Under  such  circumstances  commenced  the  city  of 
San  Antonio  de  Bexar ;  also  the  town  of  Goliad,  or  La  Bahia, 
Refugio,  Espiritu  Santo,  and  Nacogdoches.  Around  each  of 
these  presidios  small  portions  of  land  were  brought  into  cul* 
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tiv^alion  for  the  support  of  the  little  colony,*  while  all  beyond 
was  but  one  remove  from  savage  lile.  The  principal  articles 
cultivated  by  these  colonies  were  corn,  sugar-cane,  beans,  and 
other  culinary  vegelablest  barely  sufficieDt  for  home  consump- 
tion. 

The  remainder  of  the  country  was  left  in  its  primitive  con- 
dittoot  and  such  it  remained,  without  any  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  government  to  reclaim  it  by  emigration  and  settlement^  un- 
til the. final  subYenuon  of  the  regal  powers  and  the  emaacipa^ 
tion  of  Mexico  from  the  imbecile  and  improvident  dominion  of 
8pain« 

[A.D.  1824.]  On  the  34th  of  October,  1694,  the  Mexican 
States  adopted  a  Republican  form  of  govenunent,  embracmg 

a  confederation  of  independent  states,**  known  and  designat- 
ed as  the  "  United  States  of  Mexico."    In  this  confederation 

the  departiiieiits  of  Texas  and  Coahuila  were  admitted  as  one 
atate,  and  were  jointly  represented  la  the  Congress  of  Mexico. 

Soon  after  the  estabUshment  of  independence  in  the  United 
States  of  Mexico,  the  colonization  and  settlemriu  of  Texas 
became  a  favorite  subject  of  national  policy  with  the  new  gov- 
ernment. To  attract  population  for  the  settlement  of  the 
country,  colonization  laws  were  enacted,  to  encourage  enter- 
prising individuals  from  foreign  countries  to  establish  large 
colonies  of  emigrants  within  the  limits  of  Texas.  Under  the 
provisions  of  these  laws  enterprise  was  awakened  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  in  some  portions  of  Europe.  Founders  of  colo- 
nies, or  JE7flij»resartoSy  were  induced  to  enter  Into  engagements 
for  the  occupancy  and  settlement  of  large  tracts  of  country^ 
designated  in  their  respective  **  grants  f  the  extent  of  the  grant 
being  proportionate  to  the  number  of  colonists  to  be  mtroduced. 
The  ih«t  grant  was  made  to  Moses  Austin,  a  native  of  Dur^ 
ham,  Connecticut,  in  1821,  and  under  its  provisions  he  was  re- 
quired by  the  Mexican  authorities  to  introduce  three  hundred 
families  from  the  United  States.  This  enterprising  man,  hav- 
ing departed  from  Bexar  for  the  introducLon  of  his  colony, 
died  on  his  journey  through  the  wilderness,  leaving  his  plans 
of  colonization  to  be  prosecuted  by  his  son,  Colonel  Stephen  F. 
Austin,  wiio  possessed  the  talents,  energy,  and  judgment  req- 
uisite for  the  arduous  undertaiimg.  Havinc  succeeded  to 
his  Cither's  enterprise,  he  subsequently  acquired  more  influence 
•  Bndfol't  GiiBinh«MiTO  Ate  art.  *'T«ui,"  pw  64. 
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with  the  Mexican  govemmeiit>thaii  any  other  emprtsario  in  th* 

province. 

The  difficulties,  privations,  and  danjrers  of  a  new  colony  in 
the  wilderness  of  Texas  were  such  as  liad  been  experienced 
by  the  pioneer  seltlemcnls  upon  thr  \v;ifei>,  ul  the  Ohio  in  the 
first  occupancy  of  Kontucky  and  Tenne.ssre.  alike  remote  from 
the  aid  and  resources  of  a  civilized  country.  \vi  the  native 
tribes  of  savages  in  Texas  were  less  numerous  and  warlike 
than  those  which  were  eocoiuitered  in  tho  settlemeiU  of  Ten* 
Bessee  and  Kentucky. 

[A.D.  1882.]  But  a  few  years  had  elapsed  wboinearly  tbe 
whole  area  of  the  departmeat  of  Texas  had  been  parceled  out 
mto  extensiw  graiits  for  settleineiit  by  the  different  w^wuarum^ 
with  their  colonies.  The  country  was  also  organiaed  into  four 
separate  jurisdictions,  or  subordinate  departnients»jeaeh  ooiih 
prising  a  number  of  **  gnnisJ*  These  were, 

I.  DBTAaTMBifT  OP  Naoo6]k>ohb8  :  Comprising  five  grants, 
TiK. :  those  of  Zawdla^  Whttht^  BmrneU,  FIHsohif  and  Milam, 

II.  Department  op  Brazos  :  Comprising  the  first  and  second 
grants  oi  Amtiii,  and  tiuil  (j{  Austin  and  Williams. 

III.  Department  of  B  EX  AR  :  Comprising  tlie  grants  of  De 
Witt,  De  Leon,  Power,  M'Mulkny  and  M'Elone. 

IV.  NoRTHWEJ^TEKv  DEPARTMENT!  Comprlsinj?  the  ISrst  and 
second  c^rants  of  Cameron,  and  that  of  Woodhuv}/,  d:c. 

Under  this  policy,  emigration  from  the  United  States,  as  well 
as  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  continued  to  augment  the 
population  in  all  the  departments  until  tbe  year  1684,  when  po- 
litical troubles  began  to  convulse  the  Mexican  Republic 

[A.D.  1 835.]  At  this  time  the  whole  Anglo-American  pop- 
ulation of  Texas  was  about  twenty  thousand ;  of  this  nomber 
General  Austui's  colony  comprised  no  less  than  thirteen  thoit* 
sand,  or  more  than  half  the  entire  population*  These  were 
chiefly  emigrants  from  the  United  States ;  almost  every  city, 
village,  and  hamlet  from  Maine  to  Florida,  and  from  tbe  AHe- 
ghanies  to  the  base  <^  the  Rocky  Mountains,  having  fiimished 
its  proportional  quota. 

The  Mexicans  within  the  limits  of  Texas  at  tins  period 
scarcely  exceeded  three  thousand,  most  of  whom  resided  in  the 
vicinity  of  Bexar.* 

Meantime,  Texas  and  Coahuila,  comprismg  the  territory  from 
'  Se«Mm'sT«xu,editaaaof  10IO^p.sa 
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the  Sabine  wesiward  to  the  Rio  del  jXorte,  and  including  the 
**  Presidio  de  Rio  Grande,"  on  the  west  side  of  that  river,  had 
been  constituted  one  independent  state,  duly  represented  in  the 
Mexican  Congress.    But  they  were  not  formed,  ii  seems,  to 
exist  in  harmony  tngetli(>r.    The  active  enterprise  and  innate 
energy  of  the  Augio-Atnencan  people,  who  constituted  a  large 
proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Texas  proper,  required  the  in* 
troduction  of  the  arts  and  inauufiictures,  together  with  imple- 
ments of  husbandry*  maolunery,  and  colonial  supplies,  which 
were  indispensable  to  agricultural  prosperity  and  domestic 
eomfort  In  the  infancy  of  their  aetlleinratSp  theie  indispeasa^ 
ble  siqiplies  could  be  piooarad  m  the  greatest  abundance  from 
the  United  States  and  other  countries^  by  importation,  and  of 
better  quality  and  at  far  less  cost  than  they  could  be  produced 
in  a  new  settlement   The  c<^nists  who  had  emigrated  from 
the  United  States  had- been  familiar  with  the  me  and  advan- 
tages of  such  supplies,  and  without  which  prosperity  was  liope- 
less.    Yet  by  the  Mexican  tanli'  the  articles  which  were  most 
indispensable  to  them  as  successful  agriculturists  and  intelli- 
gent farmers  were  excluded,  or  were  so  augmented  in  their 
cost  by  prohibitory  duties  as  to  be  virtually  banished  from 
popular  use.    Among  the  articles  thus  f  \(' laded  from  tlie  new 
settlements  were  to  be  found  many  whicli  could  not  be  in  odu* 
ced  m  a  new  country  still  in  its  infancy  as  to  arts  and  manu* 
£actures.    Thus  the  honest  and  industrious  emigrant  was  ex» 
posed  to  the  avarice  of  the  monopolist  and  speculaitor«  who 
could  extort  from  him  his  whole  available  resoorces  in  es^ 
change  for  a  few  necessaries  of  domestic  use. 

As  a  relief  firom  these  embarrassnients»  the  people  of  Texa% 
in  numerous  petitions  to  the  Mexican  CoBgress»  represented 
their  condition,  and  respeetihlly  ptayed  **that  certain  articles 
imdispoMable  to  the  prosperity  of  Texas*  might  be  admitted 
free  ef  duitf  for  three  years,"  until  roanuiactnring  establish- 
menti  could  be  erected  within  the  limits  of  Texas.*  The 
Mexican  government  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  their  entreaties,  and 
also  to  a  petition  "that  Texas,  as  a  state,  should  be  bepaiaied 

*  The  ntiolM  enameratcd  in  the  Texan  petition  tm  indiapenaaUe  to  the  prosperiiy 

of  Tfxnn  TTcrc  pmvi'-'inTif ,  iron  nriH  I'tfr-l,  mnrliir^rr,-.  firujiiiL'  ntcn^iil^,  too!?  of  flio  va- 
iloas  mechanic  arts,  bard-ware  and  lu>ik)W-war«,  naila,  wagous  and  carta,  oottou  big- 
ging  Kui  bale  rape»  eoana  ooUob  goodi  and  Amibbtg,  atioM,  hala,  nd  haaaelioM  fiuaip 
tore,  powder  and  lead,  shot,  1>ooXs  and  stationery,  medkiaiHt        tobMOP  in  onaQ 
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from  Coahuila,"  and  be  represented  separately  in  the  Mexican 

Congress. 

Before  the  close  of  the  year  1835  the  different  grants  in 
Texas  had  received  important  accessions  to  iht-ir  {n  pulation, 
comprising  many  active  and  enterprising  Irish,  English,  and 
German  emigrants,  who  were  distributed  over  tiie  country  in 
separate  colonies,  or  were  incorporated  with  the  Amehcaos 
from  the  United  States. 

The  liberties  of  Mexico  had  begun  to  totter  under  the  dicta- 
torial sway  of  General  Santa  Anna,  and  several  of  the  states 
openly  renounced  his  authority.  Texas  was  among  the  first 
to  protest  against  the  arbitrary  measures  of  the  existing  gor- 
emmentt  the  arms  of  which  were  turned  against  those  pfov- 
inces  that  dared  to  assert  their  rights. 

The  Mexican  Congress  at  length  were  driven  from  their 
halk  by  the  armed  soldiery  of  Santa  Anna,  and  soon  aAer> 
ward  his  servile  troops  entered  the  capital  of  Texas,  captured 
and  dispersed  the  Legislature  of  Texas  and  Coahnlla,  and 
drove  forth  the  judges  and  coorts  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 
Several  states  reristing  his  iuw*pations,  were  In  turn  sobdned 
by  his  arms ;  and  a  general  order  was  issued,  and  the  lawless 
deciee  ol  a  military  despot  was  enforced,  lor  disarming  the 
free  citi/eiis  of  Texas.  But  the  |>eople  of  Texas,  having  the 
Anglo-iSaxon  blood  in  their  veins,  and  the  ^erms  of  American 
freedom  in  their  hearts,  defied  the  comniauds  of  the  treacher- 
ous tyrant.  Having  remonstrated  against  the  violation  of  the 
Federal  Constitution  of  1824,  ihey  threw  off  the  yoke  of  the 
dictator,  and  established  a  provisional  government,  which,  on 
the  7th  of  November,  18d5>  issued  a  manifesto,  of  which  the 
following  is  an  extract : 

''Whereas,  General  Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa  Anna,  and 
other  military  chieftains,  have,  by  Ibree  of  arms,  overthrown 
the  Federal  Constitution  of  Mexico,  and  dissolved  the  social 
compact  which  existed  between  Texas  and  the  other  members  of 
the  confederacy.  Now  the  good  people  of  Texas,  availing  them- 
selves of  their  natural  right,  do  solemnly  declare : 

"  That  they  have  taken  up  arms  in  defense  of  their  rights 
and  liberties,  which  were  threatened  by  the  encroachments  of 
military  despots,  and  in  defense  of  the  Republican  prineiplet 
of  the  Federal  Constitution  of  Mexico  of  1834."* 

*  Senator  Walker  •  Speech,  delivered  iu  Seoete  of  United  State*,  May  90 tU  1844 
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The  war  was  immediately  prosecuted  against  Texas.  M ar- 
tiii  Perfecto  de  Cos,  lieutenant  commandant  under  Santa  Anna, 
invaded  the  State  of  Texas  at  the  liead  of  a  merceuaj  \  nrinv, 
for  the  subjugation  of  the  people,  who  were  arrayed  in  drlL-iiso 
of  the  Congtitutiun  whi(  h  they  had  sworn  to  support.  Heaven 
frowned  upon  the  ruthless  invaders,  and  General  Cos  and  his 
whole  force  were  made  prisoners  of  war.  Granting  him  the 
privileges  of  civilized  warfare,  on  the  llth  of  December,  1835^ 
the  Texan  commandert  presumiDg  upon  the  honor  of  a  soldier, 
stipulated  for  the  release  of  his  barbarian  captives  upon  the 
condition  **  that  General  Cos  and  his  officers  retire  with  their 
arms  and  private  property  into  the  interior  of  the  Repablict 
under  parole  of  honor,  and  that  they  will  not  in  any  way  op* 
pose  the  re-establishment  of  the  Federal  Constitution  of  1834.'' 

[A.D.  But  the  faithless  Spaniard,  regardless  of  Us 

plighted  honor,  returned  a  few  montltt  after  ward,  accompanied 
by  the  dictator,  Santa  Anna  himself,  at  the  head  of  a  formida- 
ble army  of  hireling  soldiers,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  in- 
discriminate  slaughter  to  all  those  who  resisted  the  reigu  of  the 
usurper. 

Then  it  was  that  the  people  of  Texas,  on  the  2d  of  March, 
1836,  by  their  delegates  in  General  Convention,  assembled  at 
Washint^ton,  issued  their  "Declaration  of  Independence,"  which, 
after  reciting  a  long  train  of  grievances  and  usurpations  un- 
paralleled in  the  history  of  civilized  nations,  and  terminating 
with  the  usurpation  of  Santa  Anna  and  invasion  by  his  merce- 
naries in  1836,  concluded  as  follows : 

**  We  then  took  up  arms  in  defense  of  our  national  Constitu- 
tion. We  appealed  to  our  Mexican  brethren  for  assistance ; 
our  appeal  has  been  made  in  vain ;  though  months  have  elape* 
ed,  no  sympathetic  response  has  yet  been  beard  from  the  inte^ 
rior.  We  are,  therefore,  forced  to  the  melancholy  conclusion 
that  the  Mexican  people  have  acquiesced  in  the  destruction  of 
their  liberty  and  the  substitution  of  a  miUtar>  government; 
that  they  are  unfit  to  be  free,  and  incapable  of  self-govemment 

"  The  iiL'(X'ssity  of  self-preservation,  therefore,  now  decrees 
our  eternal  jjohtical  separation. 

**  We,  therefore,  the  delegates,  with  plenary  powers  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Texas f  in  solann  convention  assembled,  appealing  to  a 
candid  world  for  the  necessities  of  ovr  condition,  do  herrl/ij  rr- 

golve  and  declare  that  our  politUai  connection  with  the  Mexican 
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motion  hasfnroier  midedt  and  IhtA  tks  people  of  Texao  do  warn 
constUtUe  a  FREE,  SOVEREIGN,  AND  INDEPENDENT 
REPUBLIC,  amd  arefuUy  ime^  with  aU  tke  righu  and  aU 
tnbaioo  which  properly  belong  to  indepemknl  naUons  ;  and,  con* 
$cious  of  the  rectitude  of  our  intentions^  we  fearlessly  and  conf- 
dently  submit  tim  issue  Lu  the  JSujpremt;  Arbiter  of  the  destinies 
of  JiationsJ* 

The  appeal  was  sustained  by  an  overruling  Providence,  and 
the  sanguinary  tyrant,  with  his  mercenary  host,  advanced  to 
his  inevitable  d  >om.  On  the  plains  of  San  Jacinto,  north  of 
Galveston  Bay,  the  dictator  and  his  army  were  overthrown  in 
^  most  disastrous  battle,  and  himself,  a  suppliant  captive*  was 
compelled  to  receive  his  life  at  the  hands  of  his  conquerois.* 

•  8nte  Anna,  who  mm  t&ag  vnMuA  ofHaxieo,  m  wdl  m  mflitary  dictator  tod 

release  from  captiritj",  and  hu  lafe  conveyance  fnm  tho  United  Ftali^s  in  a  n)Uii>Dal 
▼esiel,  and  also  the  Uvea  and  liberty  of  his  captive  aroiy,  by  a  Tolontary  a^^emeut  oa 
hia  part,  oonfiniMd  by  two  tamal  traatien,  aupaJatiiig  fv  lbs  WMiogwitiwi  «f  the  iodc* 
p<atoio«flfT«MMWwiliitli»BipdatWnrt»Mitiwartfra  Thetvotniliaf 
■raaslislkrini,  tIs.( 

1.  Secret  2'reatf. 

Antonio  Lopez  do  Santa  Anna,  general-in-chief  of  tiie  areqr  of  oper«tiim%  and  Praai* 
dflnKofAeEcimbiioofMMnaahbcim  At  gwwiiiiwiit  ettaWahed  in  Teaaa,  anlf  n^j- 
p1o<3Lr.'s  himnelf  to  foUll  Aa  atipvlatkna  eoolained  ift  Ae  ftDowiay  artidai,  aa  fkr  aa 

eoncentu  himself : 

Article  1.  He  will  not  take  op  anus,  aor  cause  them  tu  be  taken  ap,  agamst  tiie  pe9- 
pia  flf  Texaa  daring  Iha  pwacat  war  oC  indapandanee. 
Art  2.  He  wiU  ^ve  hii  oidflis  Aat»  la  Ike  ahortaat  itmo,  tfta  MwIeMi  tratpa  mtf 

jfi^vo  the  territorj'  of  Texas. 

Art.  3.  He  will  ao  prepare  mattera  in  the  cabinet  of  Mexico,  tliat  the  miss  ran  that 
mt^  be  aaai  lUAmr  Ae  gmrenmient  of  Taxaa  may  ba  wdl  noabed;  and  Ifaal,  hf 
maana  of  negutiadona,  all  diflerenoes  may  be  aettled,  and  the  ied^attdanee  Shat  1m 
been  declared  by  the  Convention  may  be  acknowledgred. 

Art.  4.  A  treaty  of  commerce,  amity,  and  limita  wiU  be  ettabliahed  between  Mexico 
indTexaa.  TIUlefrUeryofthelamtmttoatendiejf&iidAB^ 

Axes.  llwfRiad^tRtarnof  QeeafilfiaaiaAanato  VeraCMbaiiBindiapaaaalli^ 
for  the  purpose  of  effecting  h\n  mAi^nm  f>nirftLF^rttu*nt^,  Aa  gDvannnaiit  of  Tadtaa  w3 
provide  Sor  hia  immediate  embarkaUoa  Ibr  said  port. 

Aita  TOa inatwntient befay oMtgatw-y  oa ooe part aa wdl aa ca Iha albai,  wJiba 
dgMd  by  daplioate,  r<  rn;iiriini^  folded  and  aealed  Q&til  the  negotiation  dbdi  banw  baaa 
concluded,  when  it  will  he  restored  to  his  Excellency  General  Santa  Anns ;  no  u.ic  of  it 
to  be  made  before  that  time,  onleaa  there  aboold  be  an  infraction  by  either  of  the  oob- 
feMtitig  partiea. 
Ban  of  Velasco,        UH^  18)6. 

(Signed)  Davtd  g.  Bfrnet. 

Antonio  Lores  dk  Santa  A55a. 
Juum  Co&UMwowa,  Sacntaiy  of  State. 
Bailt  HAHl»iauif,  Sacratny  of  Iha  VnutKf. 
P.  H.  Oratsov,  AtlonMy<gaMnL 

2.  Open  Tre/Tfy. 

.  Articlea  of  agreement  entered  into  between  hia  EaaaUaocy  IMvid  Q,  Bmnet,  preai- 
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It  was  on  the  81st  of  April  that  Santa  Anna  encountered  the 
Texan  forces,  under  General  Samuel  Houston,  in  the  battle 
which  annihilated  his  army,  gave  freedom  to  the  Republic 
of  Texus,  and  eatabiished  the  Hio  del  Norte  as  her  western 

boundary. 

On  the  17th  of  March  the  Convention  unanimously  adopted 
a  Constitution  for  a  Republican  government,  similar  in  its  fea- 

dent  of  the  Republic  of  Texac,  of  the  one  part,  and  hu  EzceUency  Oenenl  Antonio 
Lopez  do  8u^  Abm,  pnM&Bt  and  gvaenO-in-^ief  of  Out  Meadbui  mnay,  of  di» 
other  part:  '  • 

Axtid«  I.  Qmuni  JkMrno  Lopes  do  Stnta  Amut  igrMf  liiat  ho  will  not  toko 
arms,  nor  will  exercise  his  influence  to  cause  them  to  bo  tokott  ttp,  wgtaauit  the  peopio 
of  Texas  dnrintr  the  present  war  of  indeprndRnce. 

Art.  )i.  Ail  hustilities  bftweea  the  Me&icaa  and  Texan  troops  wUl  cease  itumediato- 
ift  both  OB  hod  end  water. 

Art  3.  The  Mexican  troops  will  VOBOtO  tko  tOnitOiy  OT  ToZifl,  pooaioff  tO  Oo  OMMT 
aide  of  the  Bio  Grande  del  Norte. 

Art.  4.  The  Mexican  army,  in  its  retreat,  shall  uut  take  the  proper^  of  any  peraon 
widioat  Ua  eoaoeot  and  joot  iiiJBWiiiltraifali«  odng  only  tooh  artideo  aa  may  W  noeaO' 
aaiy  Sir  its  subsistenco^  inoaaoa  whoa  tlw  ownor  loay  not  be  pireseDt,«nd  remitting  to 
the  commander  of  the  amy  of  Texas,  or  to  the  comniissionen  to  be  appointed  for  the 
ai^ustmeot  of  such  matters,  an  account  of  the  value  of  ^  proper^  oonsumedt  tho 
pUfio  wbora  takoo*  and  cbo  namo  of  Ao  owner,  tf  ft  eaii  bo  aaeortoinod. 

Mt  S.  That  all  pchrate  property,  inrtndfag  cattle,  bon^  BOgm  alfflroa,  or  bdentared 
prrsrtns  of  whatever  denoniiiiation, that  may  have  been  captnrpfT  hy  nvy  portion  of  the 
Mexican  army,  or  may  have  taken  refuge  in  the  said  army  since  the  commencement 
of  Iho  laat  Imiaiioiw  ahaU  be  raakaod  to  Ao  eonaiaiidor  of  the  TouB  ci^ 
oiker  pataona  as  may  be  appointed  by  the  government  of  Texas  to  loooive  them. 

Art.  6.  The  frof«n<(  df  Kith  armies  will  rcfrnin  from  coming  into  contact  with  each 
Other ;  and,  to  this  end,  the  commander  of  the  army  of  Texas  will  be  carefol  not  to  ap* 
proach  within  a  lesa  dbtaore  of  tho  Mexican  vnay  tiian  five  leagoea. 

Art.  7.  The  Moidcaii  ain^  ahaJl  not  make  may  other  dohy  on  ita  maidi  tfion  that 
which  is  norcssary  to  take  up  their  hospitals,  bagcnge,  &c.,  and  to  cross  tho  rivers. 
Any  delay  not  necessaiy  to  those  porpoaes  to  bo  considered  an  infractinn  of  thia 
agreement. 

Axt  6.  By  oxpfooa,  to  bo  immediate  diapatched,  thia  agreement  abaO  be  aent  l» 

General  Vicente  Fili«olo,  and  to  General  T.  J.  Rush,  commander  of  the  Texan  army, 
in  order  that  they  may  be  apprised  of  its  stipulations ;  an^  to  thia  end,  th^  will  ex- 
change  eoijagemeats  to  comply  with  the  same. 

Aft.  9.  That  aU  Tosan  priaoaan  now  in  poaaoHionof  the  Mosiean  orai7  or  tta  an- 
tborities  bo  forthwith  released,  with  free  passports  to  return  to  tlicir  homes  ;  in  con- 
sideration of  which,  a  correspondini.'  number  of  Mexican  prisoners,  rank  and  file,  now 
in  potsessiua  of  the  goveruoieut  of  Texas,  shall  bo  immediately  released.  The  re- 
mdbdor  of  the  Mesican  priaeneio  diotoontinoo  in  rtie  poaaoaafcm 
Texas  to  be  treated  with  due  humanity;  any  extraordinary  oonrfbMo  Ifaot'mqrbo  1Ib*> 
aishcd  them  to  bo  nt  tl><«  cliarge  of  the  government  of  Mexico. 

Art.  10.  General  Antonio  Lopes  do  Souta  Auua  will  be  sent  to  Vera  Cruz  as  soon  as 
it  ahoU  bo  doomed  proper.  Tbooontraodbf  poitioa  aign  tti»iailnmiontfi»dw  oboro* 
meBtionod  porpoio*  bgr  dnpUeoteb  at  the  port  of  Velasco,  this  fboxtooDtb  day  aCXay,  ISM. 
(SigBod)  David  G-  Burnet. 

James  Colmn3wobtb,  Secretaiy  <tf  State. 

AiTToiiio  Lorn  ine  Smmta  Amma. 

Baii.y  Uardima!!,  SocretaiyafthoTraaiOigr« 

P.  H.  GiuTsoNt  AttonM^-f^enoraL 

Vou  IL— 0  o 
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tores  to  that  of  the  United  Statei,  in  which  the  people 
the  name  and  title  of  the  Republic  of  Texas." 

[A.D.  1842.}  From  this  time  until  the  year  1842»  for  more 
than  six  years,  the  Republic  of  Texas  continued  to  maintain 

the  ruiik  and  station  of  an  independent  nation,  and  had  been 
formally  recogDi/,tjd  as  such,  not  only  by  the  povemmenl  of 
the  United  States,  bui  aisn  by  those  of  Great  iii  Main.  France, 
and  Iio)la?id.    As  Mr.  WebsLcr,  iSerretary  of  Stall-     ihe  Unit- 
ed Stntes  declared  in  an  offici?\!  disp  itch  of  Jui\  sti).  ] 
•*  From  llie  time  of  the  battle  of  2Saii  Jacinto,  in  Apni,  ii!i30,  to 
the  present  moment,  Texas  has  exhibited  the  same  extejrnaX. 
signs  of  national  independence  as  Mexico  herself,  and  with- 
quite  as  much  stability  of  government.    Practically  frM  nld 
independentt  acknowledged  ns  a  political  soverelgntj.by  the 
principal  powers  of  the  world,  no  ko$Hk  fooi  findii^  net'wi^ 
in  her  territory  for  six  or  seven  yeori,  and  Mexlqp  isjlh: 
firaining,/or  aU  that  period,  from  any  further  atteH^tef^ven 
establish  her  own  authority  oyer  that  territory.*^  '  ^'  -  *  *  ' 

In  confirmation  of  this  declaration,  Mr.  Yanxaii^^^^i^ex- 
an  charge,  two  years  afterward,  In  May,  1844»'dtfekiM  Uttl 
**  There  has  been  no  war  waged  by  Mexico  against  Texas,; 
uiul  (here  is  now  no  war,  and  for  a  lon^^  tuuy  past  tluTc  }ia.f- 
becii  uiuiiin  1  lipled  pea«'o,  with  the  exception  of  tiui^c  lu^irauJ-- 
ing  expediiiuiiS,  for  the  [  ui  ]  !)>(.■  ni  Ii;u  iv>iLig  and  pillnirintr  the, 
weak  and  isolated  seiilrniriits.  iumiIum'  "!  whir  1 1  was  aSle  t')r 
maintain  its  position  within  tlie  selilemeals  ioj^e^  ihan  eighty 
days,  all  of  which  occurred  in  1842."* 

Meantime,  the  United  States,  as  well  as  seven^JliiyMy 
powers,  had  entered  into  treaties  of  friendship  an^co!Bme^Sj>. 
thus  ratifying  fully  their  formal  recognition  ef  indcpi-ndence.  it 

But  the  feeble  and  distracted  goTemmoilt^^of  Mexico,  al«^ 
though  unable  to  wage  a  war  of  subjqgaliioft 
public  of  Texas,  had  still  persevered  in  tiie 
that  it  was  yet  an  luteal  portion  of  the 

Soon  after  the  victory  of  San  Jadttto*  emigration  from 
United  States,  as  well  as  from  other  comKri^s,  had  begun^ 
produce  a  rapid  augmentation  of  inhabitants  in  Texas.  OreaO' 
ized  counties  were  annually  multiplied  ;  new  sett  lei  lu  iits  wera 
opened,  and  population  extended  over  a  large  poi  iiun  uf  the 
country  upoii  liiu  wuu  r«?  of  the  Trinity,  Brazos,  aiid  Coiuiadi*. 
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In  the  year  1640  eiaignitkm  began  to  increase  rapidly,  not  only 
from  the  United  Stated  bat  from  the  western  states  of  Europe ; 
and  before  the  dose  of  the  year  1848,  the  population,  exclusive 
of  Indians,  had  increased  to  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  souls,  distributed  over  more  than  forty  large  coun- 
ties,* chielly  east  of  San  Antonio  de  Bexar. 

Meanwhile,  the  people  of  Texas,  at  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence, iiaving  been  principally  emigrants  frniu  the  United 
8tntes,  and  the  suhsequent  increase  of  population  having  been 
(k'livfd  cJiiefly  fn»iii  the  snme  source,  had  never  ceased  to  so- 
licit admission  into  the  American  Union  as  an  etpial  and  inde- 
pendent member  of  that  cnjiirderary.  A  union,  or.  rather,  a 
re-union  with  that  great  Republic,  was  the  object  of  their  con- 
stant desire,  the  consummation  of  their  security  and  happiness 
as  a  member  of  the  great  family  of  nations.  As  early  as  the 
year  1836,  and  within  seven  months  after  they  had  achieved  their 
independence  by  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  the  supreme  gov- 
*  emment  of  Texas  sought  admission  into  the  Union  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  as  set  Ibrth  in  the  following  reioliition»  adopted  al- 
amt  maniiiioady  on  the  16th  of  November,  1680,  via. : 

"Whereas,  the  good  people  of  Texas,  in  accordance  with  a 
proclamation  of  hii  Ensellency  Daniel  G«  Buinet,  president, 
ad  imtmmt  of  the  Repnbiic,  did,  on  the  first  Monday  of  Sep- 
tember last  past,  at  an  election  held  for  president,  vice-presi- 
dent, senators,  and  representatives  of  Congress,  vote  to  be  an- 
nexed to  the  United  States  of  America,  with  a  unanimity  un- 
paralleled in  the  annals  of  the  elective  franchise,  only  ninety- 
three  of  the  whole  popuhition  voting  afijainst  it : 

Be  it  therefore  resolved^  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
fentatives  of  the  Hcjinblic  of  Texas,  in  Congress  asatinbled.  That 
the  president  be,  and  he  is,  authorized  and  requested  to  dis- 
patch forthwith  to  the  government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  a  minister  vested  with  ample  and  plenary  power  to 
enter  into  negotiations  and  treaties  with  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment for  the  rteogniiUm  of  the  independence  of  TVarof,  and 
for  an  immediate  annexaiUm  <o  the  UmM  States,  a  measure  re* 
quired  by  the  ahnost  unanimous  voice  of  the  peoplii  of  Texaa, 
and  fiiUy  concurred  in  by  the  present  Congress." 

But  General  Jackson,  then  President  of  the  United  States, 
refused  to  give  occaiion  of  complamt  to  Mexica  "  Too  early 

*  8m  Moon't  Taaufl,  puriaik 
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&  mOTeinont,**  said  he,  might  subject  us,  however  anjustly,  to 
the  charge  of  seeking  to  estabUsh  the  ckims  of  our  neighbors 
to  territory,  with  a  view  to  its  subsequent  acquisition  by  our- 
selves." 

Ag^in,  in  August,  1837,  Texas,  through  her  minister.  Gen- 
eral Memucan  Hunt,  a  second  time  desired  to  be  annexed  to 

the  United  States.  Yet  the  president,  Mr. Van  Buren,  for  sim- 
il.ir  reasons,  decHned  to  encourage  the  proposition.  It  was 
the  policy  of  the  American  government  to  acknowledge  her 
independence  as  existing  in  fact,  and  to  wait  the  progress  of 
events  to  seal  the  permaiience  of  the  chani^e.  Hence  Texas 
"Was  excluded  from  the  prodered  union  for  nenHy  six  years 
longer,  that  her  independence  should  be  fully  established  and 
recognised  by  the  nations  of  Europe,  independently  of  any 
agency  from  the  government  of  the  United  States ;  for,  said 
General  Jackson,  although  **  the  title  of  Texas  to  the  territory 
she  claims  is  identified  with  her  independence,  yet  she  asks  us 
to  acknowledge  that  title  to  the  territory  with  the  avowed  de- 
sign of  its  transfer  to  the  United  States/' 

Yet  the  government  of  the  United  States  did  not  hesitate  V» 
protest  against  the  barbarous  species  of  warfiure  which  had 
been  waged  against  th^  people  of  Texas,  and  which  was  still 
threatened.  But  the  intercession  of  the  United  States  was  re- 
jected by  the  government  of  Mexico,  and  the  American  minis- 
ter was  treated  with  unmerited  neglect  and  uKiiguiiy. 

Meantime,  notwithstandmg  the  stipulations  entered  into  by 
General  Santa  Anna  in  Texas,  his  government  in  Mexico,  w  iih 
his  approbation,  renounced  the  acts  of  the  captive  dictator, 
and,  repudiating  the  obligation  therein  contained,  still  cnnimut  d 
to  proclaim  Texas  as  a  revolted  province,  for  the  ultimate  sub- 
jugation of  which  the  whole  power  and  resources  of  the  Mexi- 
can government  were  to  be  arrayed  in  a  barbarous  war  of 
extermination.  Meanwhile,  the  border  population  was  to  be 
harassed,  and  the  country  desolated  by  predatory  incursions, 
until  preparations  were  effected  for  its  final  invasion. 
.  [A.D.  1844.]  Meantime  the  people  of  Texas,  through  their 
government,  still  sought  annexation  to  the  United  States,  and, 
early  in  the  year  1844,  the  president,  considering  the  Ind** 
pendency  of  Texas  lully  established,  and  her  sovereignty  hav- 
ing been  sustained  among  the  nations  of  the  earth  for  eight 
years,  notwithstanding  the  hu&lile  menaces  of  Mexico,  entered 
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into  negotiations,  and  ronduded  a  treaty  with  Texas,  prepar- 
atory to  the  ultimate  anaexation  of  its  territory  to  the  United 
States. 

"  At  the  opening  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in  De- 
cember following,  Pfpsident  Tyler  communicated  the  result  of 
his  negotiations  with  Texas,  and  presented,  for  the  ratification 
of  the  Senate,  a  formal  treaty  for  the  annexation  of  Texas.* 
In  order  to  render  this  step  less  obnoxious  to  Mexico,  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  as  a  preliminary  measure,  had 
dispatched  the  Hon.  Wilson  Shannon  as  minister  plenipoten- 

*  That  poitfatt  «f  Mr.  Tyler's  m««raf e  wfakh  rafbn  mora  eipadilty  to  ttna  ■al;!}ect 
WM  in  the  ftOvwing  words : 

"  f'inrr  your  lut  se^^inn  Mi'^xirn  hns  thrcntcnrd  tn  rrnr'w  thf  "svnr,  nnd  hu  either 
made,  or  proposes  to  make,  formidable  preparations  for  iuvadiug  Texas.  8be  has  is> 
•oed  deereet  and  proclaiMlipns  preparatory  to  die  oanKnenoement  of  hostilities,  fall 
atlhnttt,  gevdteiay  to  hwnaphy,  md  which,  if  carried  into  elSsct,  woald  •roose  the 
fenliou  of  all  Christendom.  This  new  demonntration  of  feeling,  there  is  too  much  reason 
to  believe,  lias  been  produced  in  coosequeoce  of  the  negotiation  of  the  late  treaty-  of 
annexation  with  Tom*.  The  ezecutiTe,  therefore,  could  not  be  indifiliireDt  to  such 
fcoeaedhiga;  nd  it  lUt  it  to  be  doe,  u  wellto  ilMlf  utolhahoiBoroflheeoaMfyfitMk 
a  strtiTitr  rf  presentation  sboald  he  made  to  the  Mexican  povemmeiit  upon  the  subject. 
This  was  accordingly  done,  as  wili  be  seen  by  the  copy  of  the  accompanying  dispateh 
fiom  the  Secretaty  of  State  to  the  United  States  envoy  at  Mezko.  Mexico  has  no 
li^  to  Jaopaid  peaea  of  flie  worid,  hgnirghur  *ny  looser  •  vaelaaa  and  ftvMeai 
contest.  Sach  a  condition  of  things  would  not  be  tolerated  on  the  European  continent. 
Why  should  it  be  on  this  ?  A  war  of  desolation,  such  as  is  now  threatened  by  Mexico^ 
ean  not  be  waged  without  involviz^  our  peace  and  tranquillity.  It  is  idle  to  belteTa 
tfmt  audi  •  war  could  he  hioked  upoa  widi  faidifllBreaDe  hy  ovr  own  oitisMia,  faihahitiiif 
•dining  states ;  and  oor  neutrality  would  be  violated,  in  despite  of  all  effinrts  on  the 
psirt  of  the  government  to  prevent  it.  The  cotmtry  i*  settled  by  emigrants  from  the 
United  States,  under  invitations  held  out  to  tbcnu  by  Bpaiu  and  Mexico.  Those  emi- 
gmafta  have  left  hafaiad  diem  ftienda  and  i«l«dve8»  who  fvoold  ml  Ml  to  ajrupatbiM 
wiA  diem  in  their  difficoMei,  and  who  would  be  led  by  Aoae  i|jmpaiiHea  lo  partici- 
pnt»»  in  their  strac^gloi,  however  energetic  the  action  of  government  to  prevent  it.  Nor 
would  the  unmeruus  and  furmidable  bands  of  Indians,  the  most  warlike  to  be  found  in 
•ojlaiid,  which  oocopylltoaartewivttiesiaBacoiiliga^  and 
Ifvaeari,  and  who  are  in  poatenion  of  large  tracts  of  conntiy  widun  the  limits  of  Texait 
he  likely  to  remain  passive.  Th»  inclination  of  thoa«  Batnenna  tribea  lead  them  is* 
rati^ily  to  war  whenever  pretexts  exist 

''Ifexieo  had  no  just  gnMuda  of  displeasnra  agdait  tUa  gDrenmeBt  or  people  ftr 
ncc^otiatln?  the  treaty.  What  interest  of  hers  was  aibotad  by  the  treaty  ?  She  wai 
degi>oiled  of  nothinpr.  since  Texas  was  forever  lost  to  her.  The  independence  of  Texas 
was  recoipiusad  several  of  the  leading  powers  of  die  earth.  She  was  free  to  tre^j 
ft«ato  adoptherowalfaieaf  policy;  fine  to  flie eomae  wfaidi aba  heSovod waa 
bait  ealoBlatod  to  secure  her  hap|itMfiaa  Bar  fovemment  and  people  decided  on  an* 
nexation  to  the  United  States;  and  the  execntivf  rrw,  m  the.  acquisition  of  surh  a  ter- 
ritory, the  means  of  advancing  their  permanent  happiness  and  gkwy.  What  principle 
of  good  faitib,  then,  waaTiolatodt  What  rale  of  ptlitiealaMnla  trampled  viderlbotf 
So  fiu*  as  Mexico  herself  was  oonoemed,  the  maaaara  ahoald  hvrb'been  regarded  hj 
her  as  hl^'hly  Wueficial.  Her  iniibilit^-  to  rf^ronqner  Texas  had  been  exhibited,  I  repeat, 
by  oitrht — now  nine — years  of  fruitless  and  ruinous  contests.  In  the  mean  time,  Texas 
has  been  growing  in  population  and  raaoareaa.  XnugrathNi  haa  Sowed  hito  hat  torri» 
toi7  to  an  pavto  of  llw  woild  a  ft  cmat  wUdi  oonthnea  to  inoraaie  hi  ilrm^ 
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tiary  to  the  Mexican  governnienl,  in  order  to  enter  into  nego- 
tiations for  a  settlement  of  all  former  difficulties,  and  to  pruvide 
for  an  amicable  adjustment  of  the  western  bomidary  of  Texas. 
The  minister  was  instructed  to  protest  against  a  further  pros- 
ecution of  war  against  the  people  of  Texas,  an<l  to  use  every 
effort  to  reconcile  the  government  of  Mexico  to  a  recognition 
of  the  independence  of  Texas,  with  a  view  to  its  annexation  to 
the  United  States. 

The  Mexican  minister  of  foreign  affiiirs,  M.  Rejon,  in  the  moat 
offensive  terms,  charged  the  government  of  the  United  Stales 
with  instigating  the  revolt  in  Texas,  with  a  view  to  its  ultimate 
annexation  to  the  American  Union ;  he  also  chaiged  the  people 
of  the  United  States  with  the  design  of  emigratuig  to  Texas  as 
early  as  1890,  for  the  purpose  of  detaching  it  ultimately  from 
the  Mexican  confederation.  He  declared  that  the  American 
government  had  been  guilty  of  gross  duplicity  toward  Mexico, 
with  a  fixed  purpose  of  dismembering  her  empire;  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  had  sent  General  HousLou  to 
Texas  for  the  express  purpose  of  revolutionizing  the  country. 

After  ineflectual  efforts  to  bring  the  Mexican  government  to 
a  dignified  negotiation,  by  conciliating  the  ijitter  hostility  evin- 
ced toward  the  Ignited  States,  and  to  placate  the  unconquerable 
resolution  of  the  Mexican  government  to  provoke  the  United 
States  to  actual  hostilities  by  menace  and  insult,  accompanied 
by  an  utter  refusal  to  arrange  former  difficulties,  and  the  arrear* 
ages  for  indemnities  withheld  in  violation  of  former  treaty 
stipulations,  the  American  minister  demanded  hia  passports^ 
and  returned  to  the  United  States.*  ^ 

*  IbdMseacna-toMroflLBi^'t  oAfliiTO  clMf|w,  Ur.  ShiiMB  nplM  fMl|r 
at  Ibllowt: 

*•«••• 

**  The  uudertigued  repeaU,  that  to  make  such  a  charge  argues  an  otcer  ignorauo0  of 
Ibo  Urtny  of  Mnioo^  or  •  ddibnato  p«nioM  of  Bulteff  fite 
iOV0iuMC*iif  Ilia  Uoitod  SMaa. 

**  That  there  may  oot  be  further  cavil  on  thii  poiut,  and  to  prove  tiiat  the  gorenaMaft 
^  Masioo»  ud  not  Ilia  goraiBBaat  of  liM  Vnitad  BCataa»  te  laap^ 
inga  is  Toxaa,  which  retalted  in  the  declantioo  of  independence,  and  the  rabaeqneal 
appliration  to  be  annexed  to  the  United  St«t<<«,  th**  under»ipTir<1  rcff^m  to  thr  w^ll- 
kuuwu  facta  of  Mexican  hiatury  ;  aud  to  show  the  state  of  things  on  which  the  i^avera- 
panl  oT  dia  Uoitad  Scatot  noogaiaad  4lia  indepeBdanDa  af  Taxaa.  dw  andanigDad  n- 
ten  his  Excellency  M.  Rojon  to  the  report  made  by  a  operial  bkimiI  sent  by  Prcstdeal 
JnckKon  to  !i>tr'?rtnin  nnd  report  upon  the  condition  szid  facts  in  ralatioB ta  tfaa iada* 
pcudtucu  ot  Texas.   The  (allowing  are  extracts  from  that  report : 

* '  Tha  praiaia  polMaal  ooBditkMk  of  Ta»tt  iMa  ba«o  pndae^ 
•fgiiaiioDi  apoo  Iba  laws  of  caloniaation  t  a  raarnl  an  tfM  part  of  llasiea  la  prnlaal 
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[A.D.  1645.]  Although  the  elections  in  the  United  States 
had  been  decisiTO  in  fiivor  of  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the 

tiwcobinial  settlements  from  the  depredationa  of  the  In^antribw;  by  Ism  tauMbug 
citixcns  nf  the.  Ututr-ii  Stntrs  nf  the  North  frnm  udminsinn  into  the  coantrj' ;  by  a  refofftl 
to  iacurpurate  tliia  proviaco  into  the  Federal  system,  as  prorided  by  the  CooxtitutioQ ; 
and,  flmdly,  by  thft  wHiMjjhment  of  m  central  en-  consolidated  gorenunent,  and  the  da> 
fraction  of  the  GoMdldliotk  itself.  SoAantiiereaaaiisaMigMdliytlMoldiiiiuiilla^ 
Willi  wham  I  bMW9  owveiMd,  far  the  tepnlkii  ct      State  (nun  Mexica 

*"Tbe  liiitacy  of  the  erents  leading  to  the  Eerohitioo,  as  I  find  it  in  the  public  doca- 

an'!  a  Fr'lrrnl  ^jystem  and  Con«!titntinn  ni^opte*!  by  which  all  Mexico  became  a  Republic. 
Texas  at  that  time  did  not  cootoiii  the  required  popalation  to  become  a  state,  but  was 
fVOriaiooaUy  united  with  die  neighboring  province  of  Coahaila  to  form  the  State  of 
CiMlmila  tnd  T«aii.  vuta  iIm  hlter  iiM«ld  poaeeM  Ae  aeoemiy  aleaMato  to  Aim  a 
separate  state  for  herself.  This  law  was  understood  and  intended  to  guaranty  to  the 
latter  a  specific  political  existence  as  soon  as  she  should  be  ir.  n  rnndition  to  ex^rr!8«>  it. 

" '  In  1833,  the  inhabitants  having  ascertained  that  their  aambers  were  equal  to  most, 
uA  eseeeded  Mveral  of  the  old  etetea^  and  thai  the  vaaotuoea  of  Ae  oout^  wen 
■nch  as  to  ron^rihtff  the  re(iuireJ  elements  for  a  state,  they  held  a  convention  and 
formed  a  constitution  upon  the  principles  of  that  of  the  IVfpxican  Republic  This  waji 
presented  to  the  general  Congress,  with  a  petition  tu  be  admitted  into  the  Union. 
The  appUeatkn  waa  fejeeted  and  die  delegate  impfiaoeed. 

*"  In  1934  the  Constitutional  Conirress  waa  dissolved  by  a  military  order  of  die  presi- 
dent,  Santa  Anna,  before  the  expiratioa  of  its  appointed  tenn.  and  in  the  following  year 
a  new  Congress  was  assembled,  by  virtue  of  another  nuiitary  order,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  ^arialoeritioal,  eeolenaitieal,  and  eentnl  la  ita  poUtiea."  Noaaenma  appU* 
cations  were  made  by  meeting's  of  the  citizens  and  by  some  of  the  State  Legislatures, 
to  restore  the  Constitution  and  Federal  government,  and  protests  were  presented 
against  the  subversion  of  tlie  laws ;  bat  they  were  disregarded,  and  m  many  instances 
the  aaOMMBi  weve  pmaeeiled  and  hupriaoeed. 

"  '  The  central  govemmcnt  deposed  the  constitutional  vice-president  without  trial, 
elected  auothcr  in  hia  place,  united  the  Senate  and  House  of  R«presentativet  in  one 
chamber,  and,  thus  constituted,  declared  itself  invested  with  oil  the  powers  of  a  legiti* 
ante  ooMtitetioii.  Under  thia  eaaimptioiv  It  aboUahed  the  Fedand  Cooatitatiaa  and 
established  a  consolidated  government. 

"  '  In  September.  1835,  General  Cos  invaderi  the  province  of  Texas  by  Innrl,  with  nr. 
dera  to  disarm  the  citizetia,  and  to  require  an  uncondiaonal  submission  to  the  central 
govenuMBl^  under  penelty  of  ezpeUon  tern  the  eoaaliy.  At  tibe  aame  tbaeidl  A* 
ports  were  declared  to  be  in  a  state  of  blockade,  and  a  military  force  having  be«i  sent 
to  Gon^nlr?,  to  require  from  the  ritirens  a  siirrcnder  of  Ihev  am^  nbettfe  Iffitiurd, 
which  terminated  in  the  retreat  oi  the  Mexicans. 

*"The  TexaM  aaaert  thai  tfaia  leaiataBee  waa  eoi beeanae  they  even  <!«•  vrlahed 
to  separate  from  die  confederacy,  but,  on  the  oontnuy,  because  they  were  deabMa  te 
being  back  the  government  to  the  termn  of  the  Constitntkni  of  18S4. 

" '  They,  therefore,  held  a  convention  at  ban  Philippi,  in  November,  183:>,  composed 
of  flfy*aix  rafcaaentativea  ftoaa  all  the  mBmiffilpeMtiea,  hi  wUdi  diej  dedaied  Om^  aa 
Santa  Anna  and  ether  military  chieftains  had,  bf  ftioeof  arms,  overthwiwa  the  Fedattl 
institntions  of  Mexieo^  and  dissolved  the  social  compaet  whirh  r-risfi-d  between  Texas 
and  the  other  memben  «f  the  ooniederacy,  they  had  taken  up  anus  against  the  en- 
craadnneiita  of  mOitaiy  deapola,  end  la  deibnae  of  the  OoeeiUeticNi. 

"  'This  was  considered  as  an  absolute  separation  from  Mexico ;  and  on  the  3d  ef 
March,  1836.  delegates  of  the  people^  bom  all  the  diabriiiia,  dedbred  Texaa  "  a  ftec^aor- 
ereign,  aad  independent  state." ' 

"laeoauranicatbg  Ihk  lepoit  te  Ckngieaa.  Fkeaideni  Jadaan,  nfait«  to  the  leo^ 
egeitkio  of  ^  Indepeadenoek  aad  the  applicatiaa  of  Tena  to  be  anoaied  to  the  Uailed 
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Union,  and  although  a  large  majority  of  the  member?  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress  were  favorable  to  annexation,  a  strong  op- 
position was  made  to  the  ratification  of  President  Tyler's  treaty. 
The  oppoiitioQ  was  made,  not  to  the  act  of  annexation,  but  to 
the  manner  ,  m  which  it  had  been  accomplished^  and  to  the 
lenns  comprised  in  the  treaty.  The  strongest  opposition  was 
made  speciaHy  to  that  stipulation  which  required,  the  United 
States  to  assume  the  public  debt  of  Texas,  in  consideration  of 
the  public  lands  belonging  to  the  Republic. 

After  a  protracted  discussion  in  both  branches^  Congress  de> 
termined  to  consummate  the  annexation  by  means  of  joint 
resolutions"  containing  the  conditions  upon  which  Texas 
should  be  received  into  the  Union. 

It  was  not  until  the  first  of  March,  1845,  that  the  joint  reso- 
lutic»tis  finally  passed  both  Houses,  and  received  the  signature 
of  the  president. 

The  cniu 111  ions  contained  in  these  resolutions  provided  for 
the  annexation  of  Texas  without  any  (Iffiniie  boundary  ow  the 
west,  and  without  any  liability  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
for  her  debt,  which  was  left  to  be  liquidated  subsequently  by 
the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands. 

The  full  and  complete  assent  and  ratification  of  theto  reso^ 

Btiitec,  advked  Aat  A«  somnent  or  Am  Unitod  Stalet 

alUiUii>«  niilil  tiia  Ispie  of  time,  or  coarse  of  erenta,  sboold  hare  proire4,  TmjUwl 
eATil  or  dispute,  the  ability  of  tho  people  of  that  country  to  iwiiityn  tlieir  Mpantt 
■orereifBty,  or  to  ophokl  tbo  govenuaont  comtitttted  by  them.' 

"  Spain  fint  iuvited  citizeiu  or  the  United  StatM  to  Taoiu,  tod  the  government  of 
Mexico  rpiifwed  Uiat  invitation,  hy  ten.lprini'  Inrcre  LTftntu  f«f  Isnfl  These  invitation* 
.Wore  accumpanied-by  pled^ua  uf  pmtectiuu  ul  pernua  uiul  property  ;  and  the  Mejucaa 
flOvenuBent  riwald  bftve  fcraMea  Hut  ntttveo  of  the  VflM  8littM»  wdl  infenoad  m 
to  what  Iboir  rigfali  were,  and  accuatomed  a  vovomoMat  in  wUdh  JcEst  lawi  and 
gof>H  faith  fir«vail,  would  re^\nt  the  «tt<>mpt  of  the  Mexican  goremmcTir  to  subvert  the 
ooQstiUtioual  government  auil  laws ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  manifest,  from  this  statement 

ttM enM,  tl»l  Mr  miord  toTnxii  nnd  tM  deduntien df  iadnpendanea ««m 
tlw  work  of  the  govwnMMtflf  Mwdoa^  waA  aotof  did  swKmmnt  of  Ihe  Pnitod  Bmrn^ 

•  •••• 

''flho  watfnaCUnd  to^ind  ei^cqred,  Imt  oiwti  loed  Legislaturo,  andwnt  onljrboani 
to  tte  flUMnI  giwiiuni— t  neoorilnff  to  the  express  terms  of  ^  CoBrtaCnliao  of  ItiC 

Wlvcn  the  nnny,  tlicrcftrre,  dciftroyed  that  Constitution,  the  State  of  Coahnila  and 
Texas  was  remitted  to  its  original  suvoreiguty ;  and  the  Constitution  of  whit^ 
bonnd  tfn  tlMtat  together,  being  destroyed,  and,  consequently,  Texas,  owing  no  alle- 
ginato  to  that  wlildi  had  no  existence,  was  left  free  to  ohoote  and  adopt  bar  own  ftm 
of  govemtn«nt,  as  'host  siiitotl  Ut  l>er  interests.  Tlie  other  states  had  no  right  to  Tin-t' 
apon  ber  a  form  of  guvemment  of  wbirh  she  did  not  approve,  and  much  less  had  the 
arnqr.  vritbont  coosnlting  tho  will  of  the  people,  the  right  to  do  •^''^ee  Oj^cial  [heu- 
omhIi  dO00i^pMyAv  P'vtoidml'i  MtMtf^lft  ^^foMoiiifri  ISM* 
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ktioDS  by  the  exiBtiiig  govenunent  of  Texas,  and  by  the  peo- 
ple thereof,  prior  to  the  first  of  January,  1846,  entitled  the  Re- 
public t6  admission  into  the  Federal  Union  as  an  independent 
state,  provided  her  state  Constitution,  modified  and  adapted  to 
her  new  station  as  an  American  state,  siiuuld  not  be  repugnant 
to  the  Constitution  ui  the  United  States. 

No  sooner  had  the  joint  resolutions  for  the  annexation  of 
Texas  become  a  law  of  liie  country,  than  the  Mexican  minis- 
ter at  Washington  city  entered  a  formal  protest  against  it,  and 
demanded  his  passports.  Soon  afterward  he  took  his  depart- 
ure, and,  on  the  part  of  the  Mexican  goveniinent»  threatened 
war  against  the  United  States. 

In  May  following,  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
anxious  to  conciliate  the  Mexican  authorities,  and  with  a  view 
to  the  amicable  adjustment  of  pre-existing  difficulties*  no  less 
than  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  boundary  between 
Texas  and  Mexico,  dispatched  Gilbert  L.  Thompson  as  minis- 
ter plenipotentiary  to  the  government  of  Mexico,  fully  empow* 
ered  to  treat  on  all  points  in  controversy.  After  an  ineffectual 
eflbrt  at  negotiation  with  the  President  of  Mexico^  General 
Santa  Anna,  the  American  mmister  was  compelled  to  return, 
unsuccessful,  to  the  United  States. 

Meantime,  Captain  Elliott,  British  charge  in  Texas,  had 
conceived  a  lively  interest  for  the  future  independence  and 
welfare  of  the  Republic  of  Texas,  and,  with  an  ardent  solici- 
tude to  regain  the  conjfidence  of  the  British  cabinet,  which  had 
been  withdrawn  on  account  of  his  humanity  in  China,  he  im- 
mediately  put  m  requisition  the  whole  weight  of  his  diiilomatic 
intiuence  and  skill,  in  the  confident  expectation  of  defeating 
the  contemplated  annexation  to  tlie  United  States.  Every  ar- 
gument was  employed,  and  every  effort  was  made,  to  induce 
the  government  and  the  people  of  Texas  to  renounce  the  pro- 
posed annexation,  and  to  maintain  their  separate  national  im 
dependence,  under  the  protection  and  friendly  alliance  of  Great 
Britain,  secured  by  advantageous  commercial  treaties  with 
England  and  France,  both  of  whom  had  taken  a  deep  interest 
In  the  separate  existence  of  Texas  as  an  independent  nation. 

While  these  negotiations  were  urged  in  Texas,  the  govern* 
ment  of  Mexico  denounced  war  against  the  United  States  and 
the  invasion  of  Texas  as  the  penalty,  for  any  attempt  to  con* 
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stmuiiAte  the  plan  of  annexatioD.  To  give  effect  to  the  idle 
boast,  troops  were  levied  throughout  the  Republic  of  Mexico, 
and  every  hostile  preparation  was  made,  with  the  avowed  ob- 
ject of  commencing  the  war  so  soon  as  any  consummation  of 
the  measure  should  be  attempted.  At  the  same  time,  the  rulers 
of  Mexico  employed  every  effort  and  sought  every  occasion 
to  inflame  the  prejudices  and  to  rouse  the  national  hatred  of 
their  people  against  the  people  and  guvernment  uf  the  United 
States,  who  were  designated,  opprobriously.  as  the  "  Northern 
Invaders,"  ready  at  all  times  to  invade  and  dismember  the 
Mexican  Re|'ul)lic. 

This  circumstance  was  eagerly  seized  by  Captain  Elliott 
as  a  fortunate  coincidence  for  his  diplomatic  enterprise.  In 
order  to  remove  all  apprehension  on  the  part  of  Texas  as  to 
any  ulterior  designs  of  Mexico,  upon  condition  that  she  would 
give  her  decision  to  remain  a  separate  and  independent  gov- 
ernment, the  indefatigable  British  charge  engaged  to  visit  the 
government  of  Mexico  in  his  official  capacity,  and,  through  the 
influence  of  the  British  and  French  ministers,  procure  from 
Mexico  a  formal  recognition  of  independence,  and  a  relinquish* 
ment  of  all  intention  of  reducing  the  Republic  again  to  the 
condition  of  a  Mexican  province.  The  authorities  of  Texas, 
seeing  no  good  reason  why  this  concession  might  not  be  de- 
sirable, even  should  annexation  to  the  United  States  be  the 
choice  of  the  people,  determined  to  indulge  him  in  his  benev* 
olent  designs  for  the  reconciliation  of  Mexico. 

Aware  of  the  inveterate  prejudice  of  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment toward  ilie  people  of  the  United  States,  Captain  Elliott 
set  out  on  his  voluntary  mission  to  the  city  of  Mexico.  Con- 
vincefl  that  the  hostility  of  the  Mexican  autliorities  toward  the 
United  States  was  even  more  inveterate  than  against  Texas 
itself,  and  believinji  that,  for  the  sake  of  defeating  what  they 
deemed  a  favorite  scheme  of  national  aggrandizement,  they 
would  not  hesitate  to  concede  the  claims  of  Texas,  and  recog- 
nize her  as  an  independent  nation,  provided  she  would  stipu- 
late to  abandon  all  idea  of  annexation  to  the  United  States,  he< 
entered  upon  the  Utopian  enterprise.  Nor  was  he  wrong  in 
this  conclusion.  Mexico,  seizing  every  occasion  to  embarrass 
the  pending  negotiations  with  the  United  States,  was  willing 
to  give  assurances  to  Texas  thati  in  rejecting  the  overture 
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from  the  United  States,  she  would  secure  the  recognition  of 
her  independence  by  Mexico^  to  be  ratified  subsequently  by  a 

formal  treaty  of  peace,  for  the  amicable  adjustmeDt  of  bounda- 
ries. 

Such  was  the  extreme  solicitude  of  the  indefatigable  charge 
for  the  accoinplishnient  of  his  lavoiite  measure,  that  tlie  Mex- 
ican government  was  assailed  by  the  united  importunities  of 
the  whole  British  and  French  IcLralions,  composed  of  the  Texan 
envoy,  and  liie  mure  ciiguihed  mmisters  plenipotentiary. 

At  the  urgent  solicitation  of  the  British  minister,  Mr.  Charles 
Bankhead,  and  of  the  French  ministert  the  Baron  AUeye  de 
Cyprey,  the  Mexican  government  consented  to  recognize  the 
independence  of  Texas,  and  thereupon  enter  into  a  formal 
treaty  of  peace  and  adjustment  of  boundaries*  upon  the  condi- 
tion that  she  should  agree  and  stipulate  to  remain  independent 
of  all  other  powers,  and  abandon  the  proposition  of  annexation 
to  the  United  States. 

The  '^articles  preliminary*  to  a  treaty  of  peace  between 
Mexico  and  Texas,  transmitted  by  the  Texan  Secretary  of 
State  through  Captam  Ellfott,  were  formally  submitted  by  the 
English  and  French  ministers  to  the  Meipcan  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs,  by  whom  they  were  laid  before  the  Congress  of 
Mexico.*  Thdt  body,  on  the  \i)ih  oi'  May,  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion "authorizing  the  government  to  hear  the  propositions 
which  Texas  had  made,  and  to  j)roceed  to  the  arrangement  or 
celebration  of  the  treaty  that  may  be  fit  and  honorable  to  the 
Repnbhc,  giving  an  account  to  Congress  for  its  examination 
and  approval.** 

Fortune  seemed  to  smile  upon  the  officious  envoy,  and  he 
believed  his  mission  crowned  with  success.  Elated  with  the 
bright  prospect  of  consummating  a  diplomatic  measure  which 
he  fain  believed  was  forever  to  decide  the  fate  of  annexation, 
and  identify  him  with  the  destiny  of  the  "  lone  star^  of  Texas, 

*  The  follnwin?  U  a  copf    the  wtiolet  pfwttniaaijr  to  a  tnttf  of  pMM  befiir6«ia 

Meuoo  anU  Texaj : 

a.  TazM  vngtget  that  the  willitifalala  ia<h«  tVM^&ot  to  Mutt  hantKcr  bteoD* 

subject  to  tiT)v  »v>iiTitry  wlmtz-ver. 

3.  Limit«  auU  other  cou<iitu>ai  to  be  matter  of  arraugement  in  the  final  treaty. 

|.  TeXM  wiU  b*  wiUing  to  Ytnii  diapoted  ponUi  reapecting  territory  Mid  oliitr  Mt* 
ten  to  the  arbitration  of  ompiret. 

DoM  at  Washingtan  (oa  tfa«  Bnmi)  IIm  89t}i  March,  184  "> 
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he  hastened  to  lay  his  dispatches  before  the  goveniineQt  nmd 

people  of  Texas.*    Fortified  witli  an  official  copy  of  the  act 

*  The  ibiiowiag  are  oopief  of  lome  of  Cbe  impurtaot  dwpatRhei  barna  bjr  Captaia 
Bllioct  to  die  President  of  Tezas : 

[TBAMLATlOlf.] 

The  Minuter  of  Foreicrn  Affairn  and  u'ovennnent  of  the  Mexican  Repablic  Las  re- 
ceived tile  prelimiiiar>-  prupoaiciona  of  Texaa  for  an  arrangement  or  definitive  treaXj 
between  Mexico  aud  Texaa,  which  are  of  the  following  tenor: 

"  CondUiam  prtlminary  to  a  Tnatp  of  Peaee  Utmeem  Mme» 
**  lat.  Maxim  oomeDta  to  acknowledge  the  independaacv  of  Ti 
"  ~'<!  Texas  engn^es  thiit  she  will  sdpolata  in  tfaa  tnalyaoktoi 
oome  aabject  to  any  ooantry  whatever. 
"34.  Limita  andolfaercoo^tioiiatttbtiMttaraf  iirangemaatinliwfc^ 
"4111.  Tasaa  wiBba  wUHogtoraoBtdiapiitad  poima  laapaeting  lanitgqr 
matters  to  the  arbitration  of  umpires. 
"  JDone  at  Waabingtoo  (im  the  Bruosj  the  29tfa  March,  1S45. 

[L.  S.J  *  AiBBU.  SiUTH,  ScercUary  of  State." 

The  govefiHDaiit  «f  die  Bapablie  haa  aakad,  in  aonaaqnapee,  of  die  naliopd  Goagnaa 
die  aodmi^  wlnofa  it  baa  granted,  and  whkh  ia  of  the  (bUowing  tenor : 

"Tho  government  ia  aathf>nT»»H  tn  honr  tli»-  propoaitiona  which  Texas  has  made,  and 
to  proceed  to  the  arrangemeitt  or  celebration  of  the  treaty  that  may  be  fit  and  booora- 
ble  to  die  BepaUic,  giving  an  aoooont  to  Congress  far  ita  wataiuation  and  approtaL" 

In  consequence  of  the  preceding  authority  of  the  Congiaaa  of  the  Mexican  Repablid* 
the  undersigned,  Minister  of  F'^reign  AtTairs  and  government,  declares,  that  th'»  m- 
preme  goveromeot  receives  the  (bar  articles  above-ioentkmed  as  the  preliminaries  (tf  a 
fbnaal and definidTO treaty;  andfqidiar,diatiHadBapaeadtei 
as  [soon  aa)  Tasaa  dealve,  and  to  racaiTa  dia  crniMiiMi 
far  dill  purpose. 

[L.  S.]  LUi6  a.  CVMVAi, 

Mexico,  May  19,  IMi* 

1!Im  aliors  ii  a  oinnok  tnodadoB  «f  dw  originaL 

SrarmcH  Z.  Hotu.  Tramdator. 

[TRArfBL  AXIOM.] 

ADDITIONAL  DECLARATIOJT. 
It  is  understood  that,  besides  the  four  preliminaiy  articles  proposed  by  Texas,  thera 
aie  odier  eaiandat  and  Impoctant  pointo  whidi  oogfal,  alio^  to  ba  fariaJed  in  Cfae  Mg» 
dadon ;  and  that  if  this  negotiation  is  not  realized  on  aocoant  of  circamstanaaa*  cr  bn> 
cause  Texas,  inflaenced  by  the  law  passed  in  the  United  States  on  annexation,  should 
consent  thereto,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  tlieu  the  answer  which  tinder  this  date  ia 
giraB  to  Tesaa  by  die  nadafaignad,  Mkditor  far  Ftaaign  AflUca,  ahall  be  eoaaidered  aa 
ndlaad^fgid. 

[L  8  ]  Lma  O. 

Me-iico,  Mau  19,  1845. 

The  %bove  m  a  correct  translation  of  the  originaL 

Smu  Z.  BttftM,  gVawiliiiw'. 
[namLATtoir.] 

jTp-afifyn  of  France  in  MfTteo. 

Mr.  Prxsident  :  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  anuooncu  to  your  excellency  that  the 
Mexican  government,  ail»r  having  obtained  the  andnrization  of  the  two  Chamben  of 
Gongieia,  haa  acceded  to  the  four  prdtminary  aiticlea  wMdi  die  SaaraCair  ef  Stato  «f 
Texas  had  remitted  to  the  i  hnrL'**^  des  affaires  of  France  and  England,  near  yoar  i:ov. 
enimeut,  and  which  these  last  had  transmitted  to  me  and  to  the  minister  of  H.  B>  Mv 
to  be  presented  to  the  executive  power  of  Mexico. 

The  act  of  aoeaptadon.  dodiad  widi  tbn  naeawirj  taam»  wiD  be  handed  bj  Mr.  Bl- 
lioct to  die  Seoratoiy  of  Stoto  of  dw  Texan  gvranaeat;  and  aroar  exaaOaaqr  wil 
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of  the  .Mexican  Congress,  aiul  tlic  selt-applauding  conirratula- 
tioii.s  ol  the  French  miuister,  who  coveted  the  honor  of  its  ac- 
complishnient  as  one  of  the  triumpiks  ot  "his  diplomatic  ca- 
rter," he  hastened  to  electrify  all  Texas  with  its  annoimceuient 
to  t!ie  i^overnment  and  people. 

But  after  all  his  zeal,  and  all  his  etiorts  at  diplomacy,  he  was 
doomed  to  the  mortifying  disappointment  of  witnessing  tha 
cold  indifierence  with  which  all  fiis  labors  were  received  by 
the  government  of  Texas,  under  the  veil  of  official  courtesy* 

Meantime,  PresideDt  Jones  could  do  no  less  than  to  recipro* 
cate  the  courteous  congratulations  of  the  Baron  de  Cyprey» 
returning  thanks  for  his  kindness  and  courtesy,"  no  less  than 
for  his  valuable  services,  in  producing  a  result"  so  fraught 
with  advantage  to  Texas.  "  Should  the  result,"  said  President 
Jones,  ^  be  the  establishment  of  a  good  understanding  and  a 
lasting  peace  between  the  governments  of  Texas  and  Mexico, 
with  the  concurrence  of  their  people,  the  cause  of  humanity 
will  assuredly  be  greatly  indebted  to  his  eflS>rts  in4ts  behal£'* 
Still  further  to  humor  the  vanity  of  the  French  minister,  to 

tiienev  flad  yaonalfitt  •  titnttiM  to  none  eoninMion^ 

definitive  treaty  between  Mexico  an<l  Texas. 

Tlic  success  which  lins  crowned  our  eRbrtf  hu  only  beeu  obtained  bymucb  mauage* 
meut  uf  sutfceptibilities.  But  I  abould  say  that  the  diBpoaitioaa  of  the  cxecutiTe  power 
1utT«  never  fpvtae0i  donbtM  to  me.  uaA  lhi^  tiiey  si^e  tarn  ihm  bop*  of  ■>  eolntkn 
proper  to  satisfy  the  two  parties  and  to  assure  their  reciprocal  well  beiuer. 

If,  iti  the  coarse  which  must  be  f^vcn  to  this  affair.  I  can  contribute  to  tiie  wise  viewi 
and  Mound  policy  whkh  animate  your  excoUeocy,  I  shall  lend  myself  to  it  with  ao  much 
tiie  more  seal  tfiet  it  relatof  to  the  aeeeniplfabMBifc  of  a  troik  aaefbl  to  hmanidtf ;  §aA 
if  tht.'  result  answers  to  oar  hopes,  I  shall  consider  the  part  which  I  have  taken  in  it  a* 
one  of  the  dei'ds  for  whirh  I  may  most  applaud  myself  in  my  diplomatic  career. 

Receive,  Mr.  President,  the  assurances  of  the  Itigh  consideration  with  which  i  am 
joor  ezceUeaoy'a 

Yeiy  haadjla  and  noat  obodient  Ber\  ant, 

Basom  Allstx  sx  Cttbst. 

Mexico,  mh  May,  184& 

His  esoellen^  Mr.  Aitaoii  Jomtf^  Fkaaidant  of  die  BepaUle  of  Texas,  tte^  ko, 
Tlie  fmgoiag  !■  a  coifaot  Mnslatioaflf  tto  originaL 

Stbpbbii  Z.  Hotu,  Trtmtlatm'. 

[tt?  i^VST  attov.] 

The  oudersigned,  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  his  Majesty 
the  Kinf  of^  Frattdi.  sad  miirirter  pleidpeteiitiaiy  of  bar  Britoaaie  mn^eaty,  certiQr 
that  the  above  copy  conforms  with  the  original,  wludi  has  been  pTTWlontod  to  tiiam  bj 
Mr.  £lliott.  U.  B.  M.  ohargi  d'afiUres  to  Texai. 

IL.  S.]  Baro5  Allkts  ds  Ctput, 

[L.  S.j  Cbablm  Ba«shsai». 

ifenw.  SIM*  Jfay,  1S45. 

These  Jtx  uments  are  among  the  ofBcial  papers  accompaiiyint,'  the  ratiflcatioaof  lh# 
flnal  act  of  annejiation,  published  in  the  Weekly  Union  at  Wsshington  cit/. 
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flatter  the  offioiousnoM  of  the  IntermeddUng  British  charge, 
and  to  lull  apprehension  with  the  treacherons  Mexicane,  the 

President  of  Texas,  in  a  proclamation  to  the  people  of  Texas, 
announced  the  cessation  of  hostilities  between  the  two  gov- 
ernments, coDsequeut  upon  tlie  agreement  of  the  Mexican  gov- 
ernment to  the  **  articles  prelimiiuiry  to  a  definitive  treaty  of 
peace."  The  Mexican  government  accordingly  suspended  its 
hostile  demonstrations  against  Texas. 

Meantime,  the  President  of  Texas,  well  convinced  of  the 
unconquerable  aversion  of  the  Congress  and  people  of  Texas 
to  any  political  connectioa  with  Mexico,  and  of  their  unchange- 
able attachment  to  the  government  and  peo})le  of  the  United 
States,  and  conscious,  also,  of  **  the  very  ridiculous  position  in 
which  Elliott  had  placed  his  government  by  his  ez  parte  nego- 
tiation of  this  treaty,"  determined  to  submit  the  whole  nego- 
tiatiout  together  with  the  joint  resolutions  from  the  United 
States,  to  the  Congress'  of  Texas,  as  well  as  to  the  people  in 
general  convention  subsequently,  ibr  their  final  action  and  de- 
cision upon  the  same. 

On  the  21st  of  June,  the  government  of  Texas,  b)*  a  joint 
resolution  of  both  Houses,  unanimously  adopted,  ratified,  and 
confirmed  the  assent  of  Texas  to  the  propositions  for  annexa- 
tion contained  in  the  joint  resolutions  of  the  United  States, 
"which  had  been  transmitted  by  the  hands  of  Andrew  J.  Donel- 
fion,  American  charg6  des  aliuires  to  Texas. 

The  Tex:Lti  Congress  proceeded  to  make  provision,  by  law, 
for  the  runs Limmation  of  the  annexation  so  far  as  Texas  was 
concerned.  Tiie  British  charge,  perceiving  the  futility  of  all 
his  scliemes  of  Hiplnmacy,  retired  into  his  proper  sphere,  strip- 
ped of  the  imaginary  honors  which  he,  with  Sir  Charles  Bank- 
head  and  the  Baron  AUeye  de  Cyprey,  iiad  gained  by  their 
diplomatic  proficiency. 

Among  the  provisions  enacted  by  the  Texan  Congress  ibr 
the  final  ratification  of  the  annexation,  was  that  of  a  general 
convention  of  delegates,  representing  the  whole  Republic,  for 
the  purpose  of  adopting  a  state  Constitution  for  the  contem- 
plated State  of  Texas,"  preparatory  to  its  formal  admission 
into  the  American  Union  ''upon  an  equal  footing  with  the 
oi  igiual  states." 

The  Convention  assembled  at  the  town  of  Austin  on  the  4th 
day  of  July,  and  at  one  o'clock  P.M.  of  that  day  the  unani* 
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mous  vote  of  that  body  declared  the  assent  of  the  sovereign 
people  of  Texas  to  the  terms  and  conditions  contained  in  the 

joint  resolutions  of  the  United  States.    This  assent,  in  fact, 

consummated  the  iumexation  on  tlie  part  of  Texas,  and  made 
that  country  an  integral  portion  ot  the  United  States.* 

*  The  following  copy  of  the  "  Ordinaac«"flf  tfia  CaamalHaa.  <ilt  TeSM  oonpHMt  tllO 
tlie  joint  rwoiiitioM  of  the  United  st  nten : 

A.V  OKCIXANCE. 

Whereai,  the  Coogreae  of  the  United  States  of  America  hu  paued  roiolatioiui  pro* 
vidlag  toe  Ae  ■tiiMrfttinn  of  Tern  to  dutt  UaioB,  wfaieh  wdntioM  wm  mntemA  tgr 

the  PresiJeut  of  the  United  Slates  on  tlie  first  day  of  March,  cue  th  i  isriii  i  t-itrht  hun- 
dred and  forty-five ;  and  whereas  the  Preaident  of  the  United  States  has  submitted  to 
TexHM  the  first  and  second  sections  of  the  said  resdations  as  the  basis  apcm  which 
Teua  nay  ba  aJmittdi  aa  one  of  the  itateaof  ^  aaid  Unkn;  and  iriMfoaa  tlie  «xiil> 
ing  government  of  the  Kei>uhlic  of  Texas  has  asaeated  to  the  pRqiaaalfe  dnia  Oadeb  Ilia 
temi  and  conditions  of  whicli  arc  as  follows  : 

Joint  lUtoluiion/or  Annexing  Terat  to  the  UniUd  iilatc$, 

**Be»olv€d.  by  the  Senate  and  Hom$e  of  RcprtmOmlieee  eftke  UiuM  &aUM  of  Amm* 
tea  in  Congrtu  eusembled.  That  Congress  doth  consent  that  Ae  toifito^  piopeily  in* 
cladcd  within,  and  riijhtl\  l  olooging  to,  th  "  Hcp  iblic  of  Tr-xn^,  mny  hn  rrrrtrd  into  a 
new  state,  to  he  called  the  State  of  Texas,  wuli  a  liepubUcaa  form  of  government,  to 
be  adopted  by  the  people  c^said  Repablic,  by  depotiea  in  conveutiao  assembled,  with 
Ae  eooaent  of  Ibe  existing  gmaiuuieat,  in  eider  lli«t  dw  Mmo  may  ba  adorfltod  ai 
ane  of  the  states  of  this  Union. 

"  8.  And  be  it  furOur  retolved,  That  the  foregoing  consent  of  Coogresa  is  given  upoo 
Aa  fiiOowing  conditions,  and  with  the  following  guarantees,  to  wit : 

''Pint.  Said  atato  to  ba  tuned  aoliJaot  to  the  a4|aataMBt  .b7lbiB  govaiHmiiteraM 
qneations  of  boundary  that  may  arise  with  other  govcmmonta ;  and  the  Constitution 
thereof,  with  the  proper  evidence  of  its  adoption  by  the  people  of  said  Republic  of 
Texas,  shall  he  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  be  laid  belbre 
CaagreiB  far  tea  flaal  eatioa,  on  or  befere  Ae  flnt  day  of  Jaanaiy,  one  Aonaand  eight 
bnndred  and  forty-six. 

"  Second.  Said  stat*',  when  admitted  into  the  Union,  after  ccfliiiq'  to  the  United  Stfites 
all  public  edifices,  fortifications,  barracks,  ports,  and  harbors,  navy,  and  navy -yards, 
dodka,  magaainea,  anaa*  and  annaBMnta»  and  all  oAar  ympeiiy  and  aaaana  ftertaiainf 
to  the  pablic  defense  belonging  to  the  said  Republic  of  Texas,  shall  retain  all  the  pub- 
\\c  fciuds,  debts,  taxes,  and  dues  of  every  kind  which  may  belons;  to,  or  W  dne  nnd 
owiug  to  the  said  Republic;  and  shall  also  retain  all  the  vacant  and  unappropriated 
laada  lyiaf  wiAin  ito  Umito.  to  be  aiiplied  to  Aa  pajasent  or  Aade^ 
said  Republic  of  Texas;  and  the  residue  of  said  lands,  after  disefaaiging  aaid  debts  and 
liabilities,  to  be  diujKn>*^\  of  n.9  said  state  may  direct,  bnt  in  no  event  are  saiddebto 
and  liabilities  to  become  a  chaise  upon  the  government  ot  the  United  States. 

**  TiM.  Newetaleaefoanvaniettt  ila6,nolaaoeadttagibarinBanber,faiaddiAin  to 
said  State  of  Texaji.  and  having  sofBcient  population,  may  hereafter,  by  the  consent  of 
aaid  state,  he  form i  1  orit  of  the  territnry  thereof)  which  nhnU  be  entitled  to  admiasion 
nnder  the  provuioos  ot  the  Federal  Coastitation.  And  such  states  as  may  be  fimned 
ootofthatpottidaef  eaidtotritory  lying  sonA  of  AirtyHrizdagreea  thirty  miflotaanoiA 
latitude,  commonly  known  aa  Aa  lOanari  compromise  line,  shall  be  admitted  into  An 
Union,  with  or  without  slavorv-,  «s  the  people  of  each  stete  as^inq  ndmission  may  de- 
sire. And  in  such  state,  or  states,  as  shall  be  formed  oat  of  said  tcrrito(y«  north  of  said 
IQtoOBfi  oonprouin  Use,  alavery  or  invbhuMny  lervitade  (except  fir  orina)  dMill  bn 
praUUtod." 

Now,  in  order  to  ?nftiiir<-^t:  the  a<ts«>nt  of  the  poopla  of  Aia  AainAUii^  aofa^pindln 
thti  above  recited  portions  of  the  said  resolutionSt 
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The  Convention  proceeded  to  the  labors  of  framing  a  state 
Constitution,  wiiich  was  finally  adopted,  and  submitted  to  the 
conskleratioii  of  the  American  Congren  for  their  approval  and 
ratification  at  the  tesaion  of  1845  and  1846. 

Meaiitime»  the  gOTemmetit  of  Mexico,  apprised  of  the  de- 
termination of  the  Texan  Congress  on  the  subject  of  annexa* 
tion,  and  which  was  a  just  criterion  fof  the  decision  of  the  Con- 
vention, had  resolvisd  to  take  active  measures  for  the  invasioii 
*  of  the  coontrf  east  of  the  Rio  del  Norte.  Chagrined  that  all 
the  means  put  into  operation  had  been  unsuccessful  in  defeat- 
ing the  annexation  to  the  United  States,  the  government  of 
Mexico  began  to  make  every  demonstration  of  active  hostilities 
against  tiie  United  States  for  the  recovery  and  subjugation  of 
Texas  eastward  to  the  Sabine.  Great  military  preparations 
were  made  in  all  the  departments  subject  to  the  central  gov- 
ernment, while  large  bodies  of  troops  were  gradually  advanced 
toward  Matamoros  on  the  Rio  del  Norte.  Before  the  middle 
of  August,  the  advan(  ed  detachments  of  the  Mexican  army  had 
arrived  at  Monterey,  within  two  hundred  and  twenty  miles  of 
Matamoros,  while  the  declarations  of  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment, published  at  and  near  the  city  of  Mexico,  asserted  that  war 
would  be  prosecuted  vigorously  for  the  recovery  of  Texas.* 

Ifae  d^pattoB  of  the  people  of  TexM,  iaeowautioa  MtenMed,  ki  Aeir  tamm  waA 
tgr  thc^  udMrily,  do  odain  ud  declare,  that  wo  asiont  to  and  accept  the  propoeehb 

Mttditiont,  &nf?  fnii^rrtntrr't  ronrninrtl  in  tiic  firtt  nd  MOOOd  III  rlifilllll  of  the  MSOifltfOM 

fOf  tile  GoagroM  of  the  United  dt«te«  aforeiaid. 

TIRM.  J.  Bmnc  iNwidfwf. 
PbiL  M.  Cony,  H.  O.  Runnela,  Bobert  IL  Forbea,  Sam.  Laik.  Jw).  CaldweU.  JoM 
Antonio  NavaiTD.  Geo.  M.  Brown  G -orge  T.  Wood.  G.  W  \Vri5ht,  H.  E  Latimer, 
John  M.  Lewie,  Jamee  Soott.  Ardiibald  M*Noill,  A.  C.  Uarton.  UtutaTaa  A.  firerta, 
Leimiel  Dele  Bvene,  J.  B.  Miller,  IL  B.  B.  Baylor,  J.  8.  Mayfield.  R.  Beehe,  JeoM 
Lore,  William  L.  Hanter,  John  D.  Andonon,  Isaac  Pariier,  P.  O.  Lompkin,  Fraocis 
Moore,  Sr  Isaac  W.  nrashear,  Alexander  M  Gowan,  Iiaac  Van  Zmit,  ;^  Hf  l!anH,  £d- 
ward  Clark,  Goo.  W.  Smyth,  James  Armstruiig,  Francis  W.  White.  James  Davis,  Ie> 
reel  BtMaMn,  Joe.  L.  Hogg,  Cbee.  8.  Taylor,  David  Gage,  Henry  S.  Jewels,  Cetfltt 
Annstroog,  James  Bower,  Albert  H.  LatisMH*,  Wm.  C.  Yoong,  J.  Pindmejr  Heoderaon, 
Micholna  H.  Pm-rn  11,  Kmon-  Rains,  A.  W.  O.  Ilifk<j  .Tnnios  M.  Bunrooehs.  H.  L  Kio- 
aoy,  William  L.  Caaneau,  A.  8.  CoBsinghaiz^  Abner  ti.  Lipaoomb,  John  Hemphill^  Van 
B.Iriga. 

(Atteet)  Ja*.  H.  BATimnK  flbni<<»y  ef  Oe  CmmnHom. 

Adopt*-.!  July  4th,  1845. 

The  lirat  stato  Legislature  of  Texas  assembled  at  Austin  on  Friday,  Feb.  20tfa,  1S4«. 
General  Bufleeen  was  elected  President  of  the  Senate,  and  Mr.  Cramp,  of  Aoetfai 
eoonty,  Speaker  of  the  Hooae  of  BepreieBtethree. 

•  On  the  21  Bt  of  Jnly  the  Mexican  minister  of  foreign  affkira  odilresscd  a  report  to 
th^CkmgroM  in  behalf  of  the  government,  strongly  recommending  war  for  the  recorery 
of  Tesee  in  oaee  the  plea  ef  annexation  to  the  United  States  is  ooaeaMnaled.  lUt 
Mpoft  doeet  wttb  wtwittim  die  ftOoirinf  pnpoellioii  bjr  nUitwt 
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To  secure  the  border  inhabitants  from  the  homrs  of  war, 
and  the  country  from  hostile  invasion,  the  Convention,  on  the  7th 
of  August,  by  a  resolution  of  their  body,  in  the  name  of  the 
people  of  Texas,  had  requested  the  President  of  the  United 
Btates  to  send  troops  without  delay  to  the  western  frontier. 

Under  these  circumstances*  the  premdeaty  viewing  Texas 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  Union,  threatened  with  ibreign  in- 
vasion, caused  a  portion  of  the  Federal  troops  to  concentrate 
near  the  western  frontier  of  Texas,  as  an  army  of  observatioii 
and  occupancy.  Before  the  middle  of  August*  detachnmts  of 
mounted  dragoons,  infantry,  and  field  artillery  were  advancing 
into  Texas  in  every  direction  from  the  Valley  of  the  Mississip- 
pi. On  liic  27th  of  August,  General  Taylor,  from  Fort  Je.**- 
sup,  at  the  head  of  about  two  thousand  men,  including  Colonel 
Twigg's  i  t'gimeut  of  dragoons,  and  Wajur  Rinppold's  flying  ar- 
tillery, arrived  at  Corpus  Christi,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Nue- 
ces, wliere  his  headquarters  wero  estal  llshed  until  the  middle 
of  March  following,  when,  in  obedience  lo  orders  ir<Mn  the 
government,  he  advanced  toward  the  Rio  del  Norte. 

Meantime,  the  assent  of  Texas,  as  expressed  through  the  ex* 
isting  government  and  the  sovereign  people  in  convention  as- 
sembled, having  been  given  to  the  terms  proposed  by  the  Unit- 
ed States,  the  president  proceeded  to  take  the  necessary  steps 
and  measures  for  consummating  the  annexation  for  the  £n8l 
ratification  of  Congress,  and  the  formal  admission  of  Texas  into 
the  Union  on  an  equal  footiqg  with  the  original  states.  In  his 
annual  message  of  December,  1845,  President  Polk  submitted 
the  whole  subject  to  Congress  for  their  consideration.  The 
following  is  a  brief  extract  from  the  message : 

*  The  terms  of  annexation  which  were  oflbred  by  the  United 
.  States  having  been  accepted  by  Texas,  the  public  faith  of  both 
parties  is  solemnly  pledged  to  the  compact  of  their  union. 

"HiJ  excoDency,  the  president,  at  a  council  of  Hir  mini^^tfm,  mv\  w'nh  iln  li  full  nt- 
lent,  has  been  fi»mM9d  to  ordw  me  to  address  tbo  duunlwr  m  \ho  fuUowiug  t^ODi,  u 
approved  by  tha  oomcil  t 

*'Aiticle  1.  From  the  monMnt  when  tlie  saprcme  goverament  shall  knoif  duit  IIm 

department  of  Texas  haa  annt^x*"  !  if^f^lf  tn  tlb  Ain.  rii-nn  T'ninn  or  that  troops  from 
the  Union  have  ii^Taded  it,  it  siiail  declare  tbo  imU>u  at  war  witb  tito  UoUed  States  of 
^orth  Amerio«. 

"  Artide  a  The  d^ect  ot  tiiis  war  shall  be  to  eecnre  the  integrity  of  the  Mesiott 

rerritorv-,  ncconfinE?  to  its  ancient  limits,  acknowleilged  by  Lhe  Uuitcd  States  ivton^ 
iae  iiom  the  year       to  1836,  and  to  ioawe  thci  iudepeodeace  of  the  nation. 

**  God  and  Liberty  I  Lvis  G.  CtfSril. 

"Muko,  Mff  91, 1849." 

Vol.  IL— P  f 
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Nothing  remaini  to  consummate  the  event  but  the  passage  of 
«a  act  by  Congrets  to  admit  the  State  of  Tozas  into  the  Unkn 
upon  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  Btatet.  «  •  • 
As  soon  as  the  act  to  admit  Texas  as  a  state  shall  be  passed, 
the  union  of  the  two  Republics  will  be  consonunated  by  their 
own  voluntary  consent 

This  accession  to  our  territory  has  been  a  bloodless  achieve 
nent  No  arm  of  ibroe  has  been  raised  to  produce  the  result 
The  sword  has  had  no  part  in  the  victory.  We  have  not  sought 
to  extend  our  territorial  possessions  by  conquest,  or  our  Repub- 
lican institutions  over  a  reluctant  people.  It  was  the  deliberate 
homage  of  each  people  tp  Uie  great  principle  of  our  federative 
Umoii. 

"  Since  that  time  Mexico  has,  until  recently,  occupied  an  at- 
titude of  hostility  toward  the  United  States ;  has  been  mar- 
shalling and  organizing  armies,  issuing  proclamations,  and 
avowing  the  intention  to  make  war  on  the  United  States,  ei- 
ther by  an  open  declaration,  or  by  invading  Texas.  Both  the 
Congress  and  Convention  of  the  people  of  Texas  invited  this 
government  to  send  an  army  into  that  territory,  to  protect  and 
defend  them  against  the  menaced  attack,  *  •  •  Our 
army  was  ordered  to  take  position  in  the  country  between  the 
Nueces  and  the  Del  Norte,  and  to  repel  any  invadcm  of  the 
Texan  territory  which  might  be  -attempted  by  the  Mexican 
Ibrces.  Oar  squadron  in  the  Gulf  was  ordered  to  co-operate 
with  the  army.  But  though  our  army  and  navy  were  placed 
in  a  position  to  defend  our  own  and  the  rights  of  Texas,  they 
were  ordered  to  commit  no  act  of  hostility  against  Me^co  un- 
less she  declared  war,  or  was  herself  tbe  aggressor  by  striking 
the  first  blow.  The  result  has  been,  that  Mexico  has  made  no 
aggressive  movement,  and  our  military  and  naval  command- 
ers have  executed  llieir  onlcrs  with  such  discretion  tiiat  the 
peace  of  the  two  Republics  has  not  been  disturbed. 

"Texas  had  declared  her  independence,  and  maintained  it 
by  her  arms  for  m  ue  than  nine  ye  ns.  She  has  had  an  or- 
ganized governrneiil  in  successful  operation  during  that  period. 
Her  separate  existence  as  an  independent  state  had  been  rec- 
ognised by  the  United  States  and  the  principal  powers  of  Eu- 
rope. Treaties  of  commerce  and  navigation  had  been  conclud- 
ed with  her  by  different  nations,  and  it  had  become  manifest  to 
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the  whole  world  that  any  further  attempt  on  the  part  of  Mex< 
ico  to  eonqtfer  her,  or  overthrow  her  govemment,  would  be 

vain.  Even  Mexico  herself  had  become  satisfied  of  tliis  fact, 
and  while  the  question  of  iinnexalion  was  pending  before  the 
people  of  Texas  during  the  past  summer,  the  government  of 
MexLCo,  by  a  formal  act,  a£^reed  to  recognize  the  independence 
of  Trxas,  on  condition  thnt  slic  would  not  annex  herself  to  any 
other  power."    Sucii  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  December,  1845. 

Early  in  the  session  of  Congress,  the  Goostitiition  of  tke 
"  Static  of  Texas"  was  approved,  and  the  annexation  was  final- 
ly consummated  in  the  formal  admission  of  the  new  state  as  an 
equal  and  independent  member  of  the  Federal  Union. 

[A.D.  1846.]  The  new  state  govemment  was  organized  by 
the  election  of  a  governor  and  General  Assembly,  which  con- 
vened on  the  20th  of  February  following.  General  Henderson* 
who  was  elected  first  governor  by  an  overwhelming  vote,  in 
his  inaugural  address  congratulated  the  people  of  Texas  upon 
the  reunion  of  their  coiaatry  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  United 
States,  as  the  result  of  the  extending  influence  of  Republican  ' 
freedom  in  America.  "  We  again,''  he  observes,  "  hail  the  in- 
corporation of  Texas  into  our  Union  as  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable events  of  the  age.  It  was  accomplished  by  no  vio- 
lence of  the  sword,  no  effusion  of  blood,  no  corruption  of  the 
people,  no  constraint  upon  their  inclinations,  hut  in  tlie  i)est  spir- 
it of  the  nge.  according  to  the  purest  principles  of  free  govem- 
ment, by  the  free  consent  of  the  people  of  the  two  Republics. 
It  was  left  for  the  Anglo-American  inhabitants  of  the  Western 
Continent  to  furnish  a  new  mode  of  enlarging  the  bounds  of 
empire  by  the  more  natural  tendency  of  free  principles." 

It  was  about  the  middle  of  March  when  the  American  troops, 
under  General  Taylor,  took  up  the  line  of  march  for  the  east 
bank  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  and  on  the  28th  they  pitched  their 
camp  opposite  the  city  of  Matamoros,  where  they  erected 
strong  field-works,  comprising  a  fortified  camp  extending  near- 
ly three  miles  along  the  river. 


THE  END. 
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Mi9SRs.  Harpkr  &  Brotb£R3  liRve  the  pleasure  of  aa 
notincin^  that  thev  have  just  issued  a  complete  ClaMifiadaiid 

Oescriplivo  CiiUilogue  of  their  Pul)lIcatior!«,  comprising  a 
▼ory  cxtouaive  range  of  Litt^rature,  in  its  sevtu.il  departments 
of  Hiatorjr,  Biography,  Philoaopby,  TVavel,  Science  and  Art, 
the  Classics,  and  Fiction ;  also,  many  splendidly  Embellished 
Productions.  A  rigid  critical  tasio  has  governed  the  seleo 
tion  of  these  woiict,  to  at  to  include  not  only  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  mmt  esteemed  Literary  Productions  of  our 
times,  but  supplying  also,  in  the  nurjority  of  instances,  the 
best  exkting  autowiiiM  on  given  sul^jects.  This  new  Cata>- 
logne,  biviiiL'  hrrji  constructed  with  a  view  to  the  especial 
use  of  ^terMDoa  desirous  of  ibnning  or  enriching  their  Lileraiy 
Collections,  as  well  as  prinoipala  oTDiitriet  Schools  and  8em* 
imrirq  nf  Learning,  who  may  not  ]K>>i^f>^i  any  reliable  means 
of  lorming  a  true  estimate  of  any  productiou,  comiueuds  itself 
to  all  tuai  by  its  novel  feature  of  inclading  bibliographical, 
explanatory,  and  critical  noticea.  For  want  of  mrh  aid,  a 
large  portion  of  the  reading  community  remain  ignorant  of 
the  Twt  wealth  of  oar  aoeomtalated  Uterary  stores^  an  acquaint* 
ance  with  which  mti^t  rvcr  hr  rejjarde  !  r\n  essential  ele- 
ment, both  in  the  progress  ot  social  advancement  and  in  in- 
dividnal  refinement  and  happiness.  It  may  be  as  weU  to 
add,  that  the  valuable  collection  descril)ed  in  this  rnTrjloi,nip, 
consisting  of  about  eighteen  hundred  volumeit  combines  the 
two-fold  ad'vantages  of  great  economy  in  price  with  neatneM 
— often  great  elegance  of  typographical  execution,  in  roatlj' 
instances  the  rates  of  ^abli^tion  being  scarcely  one-fifUi  of 
dioae  of  nmilar  ianiea  m  Europe. 

*,*  Coj»ied  of  thid  Catalogue  may  be  obtained,  free  of  ex- 
pense, bv  applicatioa  to  the  Publishers  personally,  or  by  lettoff 
post-iKsia. 

All  ordert  aeeomptiiied  wiA  a  remittance  pmnpt^  «• 

ecutod. 
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